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Review  I. 

1.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Yecvre  1860-63.  Presented  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Parliament. 

2.  Seventh  Report  of  the  Commisaioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Inland 
Revenue,  1863.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

3.  The  Anmud  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

4.  The  Annual  Report  qfthe  Committee  of  the  Manchester  cvnd  Salford 
Sanitary  Association,  being  a  Summary  of  their  Proceedings  for  the 
Tear  IS^.—Manche^er,  1864. 

5.  On  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Human  Habitations,  con- 
sidered  in  Relation  to  the  Public  Health  By  Dr.  Druitt.  Read 
at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Feb.  20th,  1860.     pp.  11. 

6.  lite  Address  on  Medicine  ddivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  1862.  By  Dr.  Wk.  Bupd. 
(Reprint  from  the  'British  Medical  Journal.'     1862.) 
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There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  questions  relating  to  the 
public  health  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  as  they 
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do  now.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  returns  of  death  and  of  the  diseases 
which  result  in  it,  annually  tabulated  and  commented  on  by  the 
Registrar-General,  have  at  length  goaded  the  official  conscience  to 
repentance ;  but  the  interest  in  sanitary  matters  has  extended  into 
those  quarters  where  philanthropic  people  had  hitherto  busied  them- 
selves with  the  moral  and  religious,  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  the 
physical,  aspect  of  the  evils  they  desired  to  remedy.  The  important 
truth  appears  now  at  last  to  be  recognised,  that  physical  and  moral 
evils  mutually  engender  and  mutually  aggravate  each  other,  and  that 
the  hope  of  success  in  eradicating  either  is  small  indeed,  unless  both 
be  made  simultaneously  the  object  of  attack.  Questions  of  religions 
effort,  questions  of  political  economy,  and  social  and  domestic  ques- 
tions, all  have  their  sanitary  bearings.  We  rejoice  that  excellent 
people  who  have  leisure  and  means  at  their  disposal  are  now  acting 
upon  the  theory  which,  after  all,  is  the  correct  one^that  physical  and 
moral  evils  are  but  parts  of  one  great  circle  of  operation,  in  which  all 
the  parts  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 

Tliis  double  current  of  sanitary  progress — that  which  proceeds  from 
an  official  source  and  that  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  convictions  of 
thinking  people,  and  has  followed  the  customary  channel  by  which 
such  convictions  find  issue  in  action  in  this  country,  namely,  voluntary 
association — is  tolerably  well  represented  by  the  books  and  pamphlets 
the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We 
purpose  inquiring  what  this  progress  has  been — what  progre^  in  know- 
ledge has  been  made  in  matters  relating  to  public  health  through  the 
agency  of  all  these  labourers  in  the  sanitary  field  ;  what  material  pro- 
gress also — in  other  words,  what  fruit  has  resulted  from  our  know- 
ledge, and  from  the  organizations  which  are  occupied  in  putting  that 
knowledge  into  practice.  We  propose,  lastly,  to  consider  the  place 
which  legislation  has  occupied,  and  that  which  it  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  occupy,  in  the  battle  against  those  conditions  which  are 
known  to  promote  the  physical  deterioration  of  our  race,  to  lower 
health,  and  favour  premature  decline. 

The  science  of  public  hygiene  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  Its 
traditions  as  part  of  a  political  system  reach  back  indeed  into  very 
remote  antiquity  ;  but  as  a  branch  of  accurate  knowledge,  it  has  only 
been  recently  cultivated,  because  at  an  earlier  period  those  aids  to 
its  cultivation  which  we  now  possess,  the  art  of  the  chemist,  the 
microscope,  an  improved  system  of  observation,  with  the  practice 
of  statistical  enumeration,  could  not  be  applied  to  it.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  labours  of  sanitarians  have 
been  devoted  most  es{)ecially  to  the  determination  of  primary  truths, 
and  to  the  enforcement  of  those  truths  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
possess  the  ability,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  carry  them  into  practical 
operation.  Foremost  among  these  sanitary  workers  are  the  gentle- 
men employed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose 
investigations  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simon.  By 
these  gentlemen  outbreaks  of  contagious  disease  are  investigated 
whenever  they  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Piivy  Council ;  and,  in 
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addition  to  this,  a  systematic  iuqairy  is  being  conducted,  and  is  carried 
on  from  year  to  year,  respecting  the  circumstances  which  determioe 
the  distribution  of  disease  in  England,  and  also  respecting  the  vaccina- 
tion of  the  people.  These  inquiries  from  time  to  time  issue  in 
attempts  at  legislation,  the  endeavour,  at  all  events,  being  made  to 
convince  Parliament  of  the  desirableness  of  taking  some  steps  for  the 
remedy  of  those  evils,  on  the  existence  of  which  a  low  state  .of  public 
health  can  be  shown  to  be  dependent.  Next  to  these,  but  acting 
independently  of  the  central  authority  at  Whitehall,  and  influencing, 
or  endeavouring  to  influence,  for  good,  local  governments,  municipal 
or  parochial,  must  be  mentioned  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The 
City  of  London,*  Liverpool,  Gloucester,  and  the  several  districts  where 
local  self-government  has  been  established  in  the  metropolis,  have  each 
a  medical  gentleman  attached  to  their  governmental  stafl^  who  under  the 
title  of  "Medical  Officer  of  Health''  is  invested  with  certain  legal  powers, 
and  who  is  the  adviser  of  the  town-council  or  vestry  with  which  he  is 
connected,  upon  all  matters  of  public  hygiene.  Indirectly,  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  adds  its  quota  to  our  stock  of  knowledge ;  for 
although  the  researches  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  assistants  have,  as 
their  first  object,  the  checking  of  frauds  upon  the  public  purse,  yet 
the  matters  which  they  inquire  into  are  sometimes  such  as  concern 
the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  we  eat  and  the  liquor  which 
we  imbibe.  Add  to  these  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees  of 
Inquiry,  and  we  shall  have  enumerated  nearly  all  the  available  sources 
of  official  information.  Among  voluntary  organizations  working  in 
the  same  field,  the  chief  are  those  whose  reports  and  proceedings  we 
shall  allude  to  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  we  have  gained  from 
all  these  labourers  by  way  of  addition  to  our  stock  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  or  of  confirming  and  rendering  more  accurate  and  precise 
the  leading  doctrines  of  sanitary  science.  We  cannot  perhaps  effect 
this  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by  considering  some  of  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  under  distinct  heads. 

I.  The  Influence  upon  Health  of  the  Emanations  from  Decompodr^ 
Organic  ^faUere. — That  emanations  from  cesspools,  drains,  sewers,  collec- 
tions of  ordure,  putrefying  or  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
^.,  exercise  a  deleterious  operation  upon  the  health  of  man,  is  a 
truth  so  far  established  now  as  to  have  attained  almost  the  position 
of  an  axiom.  Stated  thus  generaUy  it  requires  no  more  proving :  but 
judging  from  the  fitct  that  serious  illnesses  are  still  &om  time  to 
time  breaking  out  under  circumstances  which  show,  too  clearly,  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  preserving  the  public  health  even  yet 
scarcely  realize  it ;  although  it  requires  no  proving,  it  evidently  still 
requires  a  good  deal  of  enforcing.  Hepce  we  presume  it  is,  that  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  in  their  reports  to  the  public  bodies  whom 
it  \a  their  duty  to  advise,  dwell  year  by  year  upon  this  one  topic 
—  80  constantly,  so  repeatedly  enforcing  it  by  illustration,  that 
we   can    scarcely   wonder  at    the  non-professional  mind    imbibing 
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the  idea  that  the  doctriDes  of  effluvia  and  stinks  constitute  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  sanitaiy  science,  and  that  good  drainage  is  the  summum 
bonum  of  the  professional  sanitarian.  Unfounded  as  we  know  etich  a 
'  notion  to  he,  and  loudly  as  the  writers  of  the  reports  would  themselves 
protest  against  such  an  inference,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  addressing 
as  thej  do  persons  who  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  health,  they  have  good  reason  for  dwelling  so 
pertinaciously  upon  this  theme.  But  writing  for  persons  who  admit  the 
doctrine,  we  shsdl  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  these 
emanations  are  injurious,  and  in  what  way  they  operate  upon  the  health. 
One  view  of  the  subject  we  may  at  once  dismiss^  and  it  is  this^ 
that  the  persons  who  are  exposed  constantly  to  influences  of  this  class 
are  those  who  are  most  likely  to  sufier  from  disease  in  general ;  that 
they  exhibit  a  low  condition  of  vitality,  and  are  laid  open  thereby  to  the 
operation  of  other  causes  of  disease.  These  emanations  too,  like  the 
other  co-operative  causes  of  disease,  act  with  the  greater  certainty  the 
more  constant  the  exposure  to  them,  and  the  less  the  exposure  is  alter- 
nated with  change  to  a  purer  atmosphere.  Neither  is  it  our  intention 
to  touch  upon  the  question  of  aguish  afiections  as  arising  from  undnuned 
lands  and  marshes,  although  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Christison,  in  his 
address  to  the  British  Association,  are  a  sore  temptation  to  u&  The  only 
question  which  we  propose  to  discuss  is  one  on  which  there  is  still  a 
difierence  of  opinion  among  professional  men.  It  refers,  not  to  the  influ- 
ence of  these  emanations  upon  the  general  health,  but  to  their  operation 
in  giving  origin  to  specific  forms  of  disease.  On  the  one  side  we  will 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Druitt,  the  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square  : — "  A  remarkable  point  is  how  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  putrid  sorethroat  and  measles  herd  together.  If  three  or 
four  persons  die  in  a  house  under  diflerent  medical  authorities,  one 
will  return  his  death  as  measles,  another  his  as  diphtheria,  another  his 
as  putrid  sorethroat,  and  another  his  as  scarlatina.  My  own  conviction 
isy  that  each  of  these  maladies,  with  their  congeners,  small-pox  and 
hooping-cough,  are  so  many  products  of  putrid  earth,  putrid  water, 
and  putrid  air  festering  in  the  dwellings  around  us.  ....  It  is  con- 
stantly observed  by  those  who  have  to  work  the  sanitary  machinery 
of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  that  all  these  diseases 
flourish  and  fall  side  by  side,  and  that  the  accumulating  evidence  of  a 
common  origin  is  invincible."^  On  the  other  side  we  will  quote 
Dr.  Wm.  Budd  : — "  Not  less  valuable  is  the  whole  history  of  this 
disease  (variola  ovina)  for  the  signal  record  it  bears  against  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  origin  as  applied  to  contagious  diseasa  Resting 
on  purely  negative  data,  this  doctrine  is  a  mere  figment  of  th.e 
mind.  The  oflspring  of  a  crude  and  early  stage  of  scientific  culture, 
it  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  tradition  of  that  phase  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  science,  in  which  things  are  thought  to  be 
what  they  first  seem,  and  the  outward  semblance  is  taken  to  be  the 

^  Paper  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Hnman  Habitations  oonaidered  in 
relation  to  the  Fnblic  Health. 
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real  relation.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  an  anachronism.  .  .  . 
I(  instead  of  allowing  oar  minds  to  be  diverted  hy  the  baseless  and 
obsolete  notion  that  these  fevers  may  spring  up  spontaneously,  or  by 
the  unscientific  idea  that  they  may  be  generated  by  filth  or  other 
external  conditions,  we  concentrate  otir  attention  on  the  great  truth 
that  it  is  in  the  living  body  only  that  the  specific  poisons  on  which 
they  depend  are  bred  and  perpetuated,  we  shall  soon  learn  ways  greatly 
to  abate  their  ravages."^ 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  this  matter.  And  first  as  to  the  spon- 
taneous  origin  of  specific  diseases,  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  in  the 
emanations  from  filth,  cesspools,  and  sewers.  It  has  been  argued  at 
various  times  and  by  various  supporters  of  the  doctrine  : — 1.  That  it 
is  notorious,  a  thing  familiar  to  all  engaged  in  sanitary  investigations, 
that  diseasas  of  this  class,  such  as  continued  fevers,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  <&c.,  are  most  prevalent  in  those  towns  and  in 
those  districts  where  the  atmosphere  is  most  contaminated  with 
organic  efiluvia,  where  cesspools  and  open  drains  abound,  and  where 
the  sewers  are  defective  in  arrangement.  2.  That  what  is  thus  true 
of  districts  is  also  true  of  individual  houses,  when  there  exists 
within  or  about  them  any  source  of  such  effluvia  so  situated  as 
that  the  effluvia  shall  enter  the  habitation  —  as,  for  instance,  an 
un trapped  drain  or  water-closet  within  the  house,  or  a  rat-hole  com- 
municating with  a  house-drain  or  sewer.  3.  That  it  is  not  always  the 
same  disease  which  occurs  under  these  circumstances,  but  that  one  and 
the  same  source  of  miasma  may  result  in  the  occurrence  in  a  house  at 
one  time  of  cholera,  at  another  of  scarlatina,  at  another  of  diphtheria, 
at  another  of  measles  or  typhoid  j  while,  at  intermediate  periods  of 
time,  a  low  state  of  health  may  prevail  among  the  occupant&  4.  That 
sanitary  officers  and  medical  men  have,  over  and  over  again,  observed 
that  an  outbreak  of  some  one  of  these  maladies  among  the  inmates  of 
a  house,  has  been  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  emptying  of  a 
fool  cesspool  or  the  breaking-in  of  a  foul  drain.  5.  That  although, 
when  once  produced,  these  diiseases  spread  undeniably  by  contagion  to 
other  individuals  in  a  house,  yet  it  has  been  impossible '  in  some 
instances  to  trace  the  first  case  to  any  source  of  contagion  whatever. 
6.  That  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Barker,  who  made  animals  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  a  cesspool,  and  also  some  of  those  gases,  such  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  are  known 
constituents  of  sewer  atmosphere,  show  that  on  prolonged  exposure 
symptoms  are  produced  which  resemble  the  '^  milder  forms  of  continued 
fever  common  to  the  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  houses  of  the  lower 
classes  of  men.**  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  truth  of  all  these 
allegations  is  admitted,  it  is  argued  that,  after  all,  cesspool  and  sewer 
and  drain  emanations  may  be  but  the  vehicles  by  which  that  which 
produces  the  specific  diseases  is  conveyed ;  and  that  it  does  not  neces^ 
sarily  follow,  when  these  diseases  originate  apparently  spontaneously 

^  Tbe  Address  on  Medicine  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Aasociation,  1862, 
^  Di.  Wm.  iittdd. 
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under  such  circumBtances,  that  they  result  from  a  poison  the  mere 
product  of  putrefaction. 

There  is  Rome  distinction  to  he  drawn  between  diseases  that  are 
seen  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  these  emanations  : — 
1.  The  class  of  diseases  most  closely  associated  with  mere  putri- 
dity as  a  cause  is  that  to  which  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and 
puerperal  fever  belong  —  diseases  which  clearly  may  be  generated 
through  the  contact  of  septic  matters  with  surfaces  on  which  a  putre- 
factiye  action  can  be  set  up.  Once  established  in  the  ward  of  a 
hospital,  every  one  knows  how  these  diseaises  spread  from  bed  to  bed 
by  a  process  of  contagion.  The  contagious  principle  in  these  instances, 
too,  appears  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  an  ordinary  ferment  in  its 
modus  opercmdi — the  most  nearly  of  any  diseases  reputed  contagious. 
And  it  is  remarkable  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  diseases,  that  the 
contagion  of  one  will  produce  either  of  the  diseases  belonging  to  the 
same  class.  "  Numerous,  indeed,"  writes  Dr.  Dniitt,  "  are  the  varie- 
ties of  effect  of  hospital  miasm  :  you  may  have  erysipelas,  you 
may  have  pyaemia — a  condition  in  which  a  patient  perishes  with 
universal  abscesses,  or  you  may  have  low  inflammation,  or  difiiise 
inflammation,  all  of  which  can  be  propagated  artificially,  and  repro- 
duce either  of  the  others,  and  this  more  particularly  if  the  native 
miasm  of  the  hospital  be  aided  by  a  blast  of  sewer  air.  Some  years 
ago  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  operation  in  one  of  the  leading  metro- 
politan hospitals.  The  skill  and  coolness  of  the  surgeon  were  remark- 
able. But  the  patient  died  of  low  inflammation.  I  heard  one  of  the 
young  men  attached  to  the  hospital  say,  <  That  patient  was  in  Bed  19 ; 
every  patient  in  that  bed  diesr  after  an  operation.  It  receives  a  blast 
from  the  water-closet.  I  entreated  the  surgeon  not  to  put  this  one 
there ;  but  he  does  not  believe  in  sanitaiy  measures.*  **  About  the 
origin  of  these  diseases  in  simple  putridity  we  imagine  there  remains 
no  doubt. 

2.  Now  let  UB  go  a  step  further,  and  we  come  to  a  group  of 
diseases  in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  principally  affected.  These 
are  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever.  Do  these 
arise,  as  the  first  class,  from  simple  putridity  9  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  not  in  respect  of  them  the  same  evidence 
from  experiment  that  we  have  in  respect  to  the  first  class.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Vienna  hospital,  now  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
in  England,  was  to  the  effect  that  puerperal  fever  was  produced 
through  the  conveyance  to  the  women  by  students,  of  cadaveric  putre- 
fying products.  But  is  typhoid  fever  produced  in  this  way  ?  Can 
typhoid  fever  arise  spontaneously  out  of  the  application  of  putrid 
matter  to  an  absorbing  surface  ?  A  few  years  ago  we  were  consulted 
about  the  origin  of  two  &tal  cases  of  this  disease  which  occurred 
among  the  children  of  a  family  well  to  do  in  the  world,  residing  in  a 
chalk  district  of  Surrey.  The  house  stood  alone  on  its  own  grounds, 
and  there  was  no  source  of  putrid  miasma  discoverable.  Great  painB 
had  been  taken,  so  far,  to  render  the  house  healthy ;  but  on  asking 
for  a  glass  of  water,  we  found  that  it  was  offensive  even  when  freshly- 
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drawn.  We  immediately  requested  that  the  well  might  be  opened, 
and  we  found  that  the  siuk  for  carrying  off  the  waste  water  from  the 
pump  was  leaky,  and  that  matters  thrown  into  this  sink  found  their 
way  into  the  welL  The  sink  was  situated  very  invitingly  jusb  outside  the 
kitchen  door,  and  there  can  be  no  question,  amongst  those  who  know 
the  thoughtlessness  of  domestic  servants,  that  the  fluid  refuse  and  slops 
were  often  thrown  in  here,  in  place  of  carrying  them  a  few  yards  round 
the  house  to  their  proper  receptacle.  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1860, 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  arose  in  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
at  Munich.  Thui;y-one  of  the  sisters  became  ill  one  after  another, 
some  presenting  gastric  symptoms,  and  others  suffering  from  regular 
typhoid  fever.  Out  of  14  of  the  latter  cases,  4  proved  fatal.  It 
was  found  that  all  who  became  ill  had  drunk  the  water  of  a  well,  which 
had  become  contaminated  from  the  drains  into  which  the  refuse  from 
the  laundry  was  habitually  thrown.  The  water  was  turbid,  and  had 
a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  instances  fecal 
excreta  had  been  one  of  the  matters  introduced  into  the  water ;  and 
it  requires  no  proof  now  that  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhosa,  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  possibly  a  mild  attack  of  either  of  the  two  former, 
may  originate  in  a  similar  manner.  The  instances  in  which  these 
diseases  have  apparently  broken  out  spontaneously,  under  the  use  of 
putrid  water,  have  appeared  to  be  connected  with  this  one  source  of 
putridity — the  decomposition  of  fbcal  matter — which  has  got  into  the 
water  either  from  drains  or  cesspools,  through  town  sewage  flowing 
into  the  river  that  furnishes  it,  &c  And  there  is  this  difference 
to  be  noted  between  this  group  of  diseases  and  those  of  the  former 
daas — ^that,  once  produced,  a  disease  spreading  by  contagion  pro- 
duces  its  like.  Typhoid  fever,  if  it  spread  to  other  persons 
by  contagion,  does  not  produce  in  them  cholera,  though  it  may 
produce  a  mild  attack  of  something  which  we  call  diarrhoea ; 
neither  does  cholera,  when  spreading  by  contagion  (as  it  clearly 
sometimes  does)  produce  typhoid  fever,  still  less  do  either  of  them 
produce  the  diseases  of  the  flrst  class.  The  matter  of  contagion, 
whatever  it  is,  is  specific — typhoid  producing  typhoid,  cholera  pro- 
ducing cholera.  The  diseases  are  not  reproductions  the  one  of  the 
other.  Is  it  then  to  be  concluded,  where  the  use  of  water  thus  con- 
taminated produces  either  of  these  diseases,  that  it  does  so  by  virtue  of 
the  specific  contagious  matter  which  the  water  has  come  to  contain  ? 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  in  respect  of 
cholera ;  and  we  may  refer,  amongst  other  things,  to  that  old  story  of 
the  Broad-street  pump,  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Soho  in  1854. 
And  when  these  diseases  spread  by  contagion,  as  we  call  it,  in  a  honse,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  portion  of  the  specific  discharges  may  gain 
access  to  and  contaminate  the  ingesta,and  thus  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
absorbing  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canaL  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  difficult  to  account,  in  this  way,  for  a  first  case  in  a  house,  originating 
in  putrid  water  derived  from  a  source  confined  to  that  house  alone,  as  in 
the  instance  we  have  adduced  from  our  own  practice.  In  this  case  either 
ordinary  or  extra-ordinary  influences  generated  a  specific  poison  out  of 
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excreta  of  a  normal  character,  or  else  out  of  excreta  of  an  abnormal 
character,  such  as  those  of  a  simply  diarrhoeal  attack.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  first  case  of  typhoid  might  have  originated 
in  an  external  source. 

But  allowing  all  this,  and  that  typhoid,  cholera,  and  their  allied 
affections,  may  arise  from  the  direct  application  of  such  matters 
in  a  state  of  decompoation  to  the  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  volatile  emanations  from  sewers, 
house-drains,  and  cesspools,  where  fiecal  matters  are  undergoing 
decomposition  1  One  thing  appears  certain,  namely,  that  all  the 
diseases  we  are  discussing  do  originate  with  especial  frequency 
where  there  is  a  marked  exposure  to  such  effluvia.  Is  it,  then,  that 
the  ordinary  volatile  matters  which  thus  proceed  from  putrid  decom- 
position produce  these  diseases,  or  is  it  that  a  specific  poison  is  formed 
and  escapes  with  the  volatile  matters  of  decomposition,  which  then 
merely  act  as  its  vehicle  1  Certainly,  so  ^  as  we  understand  the  con- 
stituents of  sewer  and  cesspool  effluvia,  and,  so  &r  as  we  know  their 
action,  neither  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or 
ammonia,  will  produce  the  specific  diseases  referred  to.  It  is  not 
always  where  the  stink  from  these  sources  is  greatest  that  the  danger 
appears  to  be  greatest.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  results  of 
Dr.  Barker*s  experiments,  does  it  appear  that  even  the  compound  gases 
from  the  cesspool,  to  which  he  exposed  various  animals,  produced  a 
disease  with  the  specific  characters  of  any  of  these  diseases.  The 
■effects  wera  those  of  poisoning ;  and  the  animals  did  not  continue  to  be 
ill,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  recovered,  when  they  were  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  poison.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  typhoid  or 
cholera,  for  these  diseajses  continue  to  run  their  course,  even  when  the 
patient  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  original  cause.  And  the 
same  thing  was  observed  when  the  separate  gases  which  make  up  the  com- 
pound effluvia  of  a  cesspool  were  employed.  Certainly,  these  gases  do 
produce  an  effect  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  dose  administeied 
and  the  duration  of  exposure ;  and  the  counterpart  of  their  effect  on 
the  lower  animals  is  met  with  in  men  and  women  exposed  to  similar 
influences.  The  effect,  howev^,  is  not  a  specific  contagious  disease  like 
typhoid  or  cholera,  but  a  poisoning  of  the  blood,  with  alteration 
in  its  physical  character,  accompanied  with  nervous  prostration, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea ;  the  symptoms  commencing  very  soon  alter 
the  exposure  has  commenced,  and  ceasing  soon  after  its  termination. 
This  is  poisoning,  not  specific  disease.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  is  not  every  cesspool  or  escape  of  sewer  gases  that  produces 
typhoid  or  cholera;  nor  even  always  those  which  stink  most  offensively, 
as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case  if  the  effluvia  which  occasion  these 
diseases  were  those  of  ordinary  decomposition.  Every  health-officer 
knows  that  it  is  oflen  necessary  to  search  for  a  local  cause  for  these  aftao- 
tions,  and  that  it  is  only  after  careful  searching  and  skilful  investigation 
that  a  source  of  effluvia  may  be  discovered,  perhaps  in  some  neglected  rat- 
hole  or  broken  trap  from  which  bad  smells  have  occasionally  arisen,  and 
those  of  so  slight  a  nature  as  to  have  been  thought  scarcely  worth 
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the  trouble  and  expense  of  obTiating.  One  cannot  help  concludiug 
tbat  there  is  something  which  makes  a  difibrence,  quoad  thu 
introdnctioa  of  a  specific  disease,  between  one  cesspool  or  sewer 
emanation  and  another,  and  that  this  consists  in  the  presence,  in 
or  with  the  effluvia,  of  the  si)ecific  poison  of  these  diseases  in  one 
case,  and  their  absence  in  another.  Dr.  Badd*8  opinion,  in  regard  to 
tjphoid  fever,  is,  that  while  '*  all  the  emanations  from  the  sick  are 
infectious,  by  fBx  the  most  virulent  part  of  the  specific  poison  hj 
which  the  contagion  takes  effect  is  cast  off  by  the  diseased  intestines  of 
the  fever  patient ;  that  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  bowels  is  the 
disease,  in  reality,  the  specific  eruption  of  a  contagious  fever ;  that 
the  sewers  and  other  places  into  which  all  this  virus  passes  are  the 
principal  channels  through  which  the  fever  is  propagated  ;  that  they 
propagate  it  solely  in  consequence  of  being  the  channels  for  the  diffu- 
sioD  of  the  poison."  Mr.  Simon's  commentary  upon  this  is  that, 
^  Provisionally  these  conclusions  must  be  acted  upon  in  their  present 
UDqaalified  form.  But  doubtless  it  is  of  practical  importance  to  learn, 
as  exactly  as  possible,  whether  it  is  in  all  states  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, or  only  in  certain  states  and  circumstances,  that  the  bowel- 
discharges  of  typhoid  fever  can  effect  what  is  here  imputed  to  them. 
Typhoid  fever  seems  to  be,  in  its  causes  as  in  its  nature,  very  inti- 
inately  related  to  other  diarrhoeal  infections.  And  with  reference  to 
its  being  only  contingently  infectious,  I  quote,**  he  says,  '*  for  illustra- 
tion sake,  from  my  Report  of  1858,  the  following  passage  referring  to 
epidemic  cholera: — 'Some  interesting  and  important  experiments 
made  in  1^54,  by  Professor  Thiersch,  of  firlaugen,  seemed  to  show 
that  cholera  evacuations,  in  the  cowrse  of  their  decomposition,  acquire  a 
contagious  property.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  experiments 
▼ere  not  simultaneously  conducted  by  Professor  Thiersch,  with  a  view 
to  determine  whether  ordinary  fisBces,  or  ordinary  diarrhoeal  fieces, 
undergoing  decomposition  during  an  epidemic  period^  would  not  like- 
vise  have  acquired  that  pro}>erty ;  for  the  prevalence  of  exterior  con- 
ditions, which  tend  to  determine  in  certain  localities  a  specific  in- 
fectious decomposition  of  excrement,  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  an 
epidemic  period.  That  this  decomposition  may  begin  in  the  bowels,  as 
veil  as  in  cesspools,  seems  possible  enough  ;  and  perhaps  herein  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  many  cases  in  which  human  intercourse  has 
apparently  difilused  the  disease.  For,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Professor  Pettenkofer  at  Munich,  and  Professor  Acland  at  Oxford,  it 
voold  seem  that  during  cholera  periods,  the  immigration  of  persons 
suffering  diarrhcea  has  been  followed  by  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  places 
previously  uninfected ;  and  Professor  Pettenkofer  ascribes  this  ^t  to 
an  infective  influence  exerted  by  the  fieces  of  such  person  in  the 
cesspools  and  adjoining  soil  of  ill-conditioned  places  to  which 
they  go.  An  infection  of  this  kind  would  probably  extend  itself 
to  the  polluted  well-waters  of  such  soils,  and  might  render  them,  if 
swallowed,  capable  of  exciting  cholera  by  direct  contagion.**  (Third 
Report,  p.  2.) 
Here,  for  the  present,  the  question  seems  to  rest.     That  ordinary 
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putrefiuition,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes,  will  give  rise  bj  its  emana- 
tions to  maladies  of  the  class  we  are  considering,  is  a  doctrine  which 
seems  likely  to  give  way  to  one  which  maintains  the  necessity  of  a 
specific  contagion,  conveyed  from  a  previous  sufferer,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  means  of  sewers  or  cesspools,  and  of  the  possibility 
that  this  infectious  matter  may  be  generated,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  collections  of  human  excrement,  one  of  those  circumstances  being, 
perhaps,  the  presence,  in  the  collection,  of  some  fsaoes  possessing  a  specific 
morbid  chantcter.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  this  subject  has  been  refeired  to  a  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, both  of  the  British  Association  and  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  This  is  a  good  omen  for  the  solution  of  the  question, 
a  question  which  involves  also  that  of  the  dependence  of  contagious 
properties  in  the  products  of  decomposition,  upon  the  presence  and 
nature  of  molecular  living  things  in  the  decomposing  materials;  inas- 
much as  it  may  turn  out  that  specificity  in  the  products  depends  upon 
these,  and  that  they  are  the  real  media  by  the  agency  of  which  the 
''  morbid  poison,"  as  we  term  it,  is  conveyed  into  the  system. 

3.  There  is  to  be  distinguished,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  specific 
diseases  in  these  emanations,  the  class  of  epidemic  and  infectious 
fevers,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  dec.  We 
put  typhus  out  of  the  question  just  now,  because  we  shall  presently 
discuss  its  supposed  origin  in  overcrowding.  Is  this  class  fairly 
ascribable  to  ordinary  putrefaction,  or  indeed  to  putrefaction  of  any 
kind,  in  earth,  air,  or  water )  In  these  diseases  we  meet  with  maladies 
which,  although  presenting  alliances  among  themselves,  arS  yet  specifi- 
cally distinct  firom  each  other.  We  possess  no  evidence  whatever  that 
scarlet  fever  ever  produces  measles,  or  measles  scarlet  fever,  by  any 
process  of  contagion  ;  each  produces  its  like.  And  ro,  too,  with  diph- 
theria :  although  it  arises  consecutively  to  either  of  the  preceding  dis- 
eases, yet,  by  contagion,  it  only  produces  diphtheria^  or  a  sore  throat, 
which  last  standsin  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  it  as  diphtheria  does  to 
scarlet  fever,  and  as  diarrhoea  does  to  cholera  or  typhoid  fever.  Taking 
another  step,  therefore,  still  further  from  that  class  where  ordinary 
putridity  is  an  obvious  cause  of  disease,  we  have  a  sure  standing-place  in 
the  established  truth — than  which  no  truth  is  more  firmly  established  in 
the  whole  range  of  etiology — that  these  diseases  spread  from  individual 
to  individual,  through  the  medium  of  some  matter  proceeding  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy — matter  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  living,  inas- 
much as  that  which  kills  living  matter,  such  as  a  heat  of  212%  without 
destroying  organic  structure,  suffices  to  destroy  its  activity.  In  respect 
of  small-pox  and  scarlet-fever,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  minute  por- 
tion indeed  of  the  specific  living  material  suffices  to  convey  the  specific 
disease  to  a  healthy  person.  The  minutest  quantity  of  virus  from  a  pock 
will  convey  small-pox,  if  inserted  under  the  cuticle — a  momentary 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  patient  is  lying  sick,  even  in  a 
ward  thoroughly  well  ventilated,  or  the  mere  act  of  passing  an  open 
window  of  his  room,  will  suffice  to  impart  smaU-pox  to  an  unprotected 
person.     And  so,  too,  with  scarlet  fever,  the  contagion  of  which  may  be 
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eonveyed  to  a  healthy  person  by  means  of  some  trifling  article  of  dress, 
or  by  the  medium  of  the  hangings  or  the  papering  of  a  room  which  the 
sick  person  has  occupied.  All  this  catmot  be  denied.  But  it  is  said, 
nevertheless,  that  these  diseases  are  the  products  of  putrid  earth,  putrid 
air,  and  putrid  water.  Is  it  so  1  Can  these  diseases,  do  they  ever,  arise 
from  exposure  simply  to  such  putrid  emanations,  independently  of  specific 
contagion  conveyed  by  their  mediation  ?  Apparently,  they  sometimes 
do,  but  is  it  not  merely  *  apparently  V  If  we  can  show  that  there  is  in 
any  such  case  a  possibility  of  the  specific  contagious  matter  having 
gained  access  to  cesspools,  drains,  dEC,  we  think  that,  resting  upon  our 
knowledge  of  one  mode  in  which  these  diseases  are  most  certainly 
conveyed,  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with  but  another 
mode  of  conveyance  of  the  morbid  contagion. 

Consider,  then,  what  is  the  mode  of  life  in  any  large  town  ;  and  that 
which  is  true  of  a  large  town  is  equally  true,  within  certain  limits, 
of  villages,  and  even  of  isolated  dwellings  in  the  country.^  A  cesspool 
is  emptied,  and  forthwith  scarlet  fever  breaks  out  among  the  inmates  of 
the  adjoining  house.  Who  can  trace  the  history  of  that  collection  of 
filth  I  Can  it  be  asserted  that  some  former  occupants  of  the  house  had 
Dot  sufiTered  from  the  same  disease,  the  only  relics  of  which  had  been 
stored  np  in  that  hole  for  months  or  perhaps  for  years  f  A  drain 
breaks  in,  or  a  trap  of  a  sewer  in  a  row  of  houses  becomes  defective, 
and  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria  appears  forthwith  among  the 
inmates.  Who  can  say  how  far  the  contagious  material  may  have 
travelled?  It  may  have  come  from  only  a  few  houses  off,  so  far  as  a 
Londoner  can  tell,  who  does  not  know  or  care  two  straws  about  his 
Tery  next  door  neighbour;  or  it  may  have  travelled  from  an  ad- 
joining street,  or  from  even  a  greater  distance,  and  it  might  have  been 
long  awaiting  the  opportunity  of  outlet  We  oarselves  have  traced 
diphtheria  travelHng  from  one  house  to  another  a/pparendy  in  this  way. 
In  one  instance  the  contagion  appeared  to  have  entered  a  house,  where 
it  carried  off  a  whole  family,  by  the  untrapped  pipes  which  conveyed 
the  water  from  the  roof  into  the  sewer,  the  upper  openings  of  these 
pipes  being  on  a  level  with  the  bed-room  window  where  the  first  case 
in  the  house  occurred :  the  original  case  in  the  neighbourhood  occurred  in 
an  adjoining  street,  the  drains  of  which  entered  the  same  sewer  as 
those  of  the  house  in  which  this  series  of  cases  was  observed*  But  we 
aU  know  that  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  Aa,  may  enter  the  best 
arranged,  best  ventilated,  and  most  respectable  houses,  where  there 

^  Dr.  Druitt  relates  the  following  case.  He  sajs — **  The  difficalty  of  precisely  fixing 
on  the  very  site  of  an  outbreak  in  a  large  town  is  very  great ;  not  so  in  a  remote 
eoantry  seuide  village  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninaola,  which  is  emphatically  no 
thoronghfaie.  Such  a  Tillage  is  Swanage  in  Dorsetshire,  where  scarlet  fever  broke  ont 
some  years  since  amongst  the  patients  of  my  friend  Mr.  Willoox,  who  gave  me  the 
partieulatB.  It  began  by  simnltaneonsly  affecting  18  members  of  a  family  on  whose 
prenusea  a  foal  cesspool  unempHed  for  ffeart  had  burst.  There  was  no  other  case  for 
many  miles  around  till  Mr.  Willcox  carried  the  infection  onconscionsly  to  a  poor 
woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  from  whence  it  spread  from  one  to  another  UU 
there  were  170  patients  and  3  deaths.  When  Mr.  Willoox  was  laid  np  with  it  the 
infection  ceased.*'  (p.  9.) 
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are  no  emanatioDs  from  drains,  Ac,  that  can  possibly  be  blamed,  wbere 
the  source  of  contagion  cannot  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  dili- 
gence be  traced,  and  where,  therefore,  we  are  driven  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  disease  originated  spontaneously  out  of  nothing,  or  that  the  con- 
tagion was  brought  in  by  some  concealed  medium.  It  might  have  entered 
with  the  linen  from  a  public  laundry,  it  might  have  come  with  the  meat 
or  milk  from  the  house  of  the  family  butcher  or  dairyman ;  it  might  have 
been  contracted  fr*om  some  neighbour  at  church,  or  at  school,  or  from 
some  public  vehicle  which  had  recently  conveyed  a  patient  to  a  hospital, 
or  even  from  a  railway  carriage  ;  or  finally,  it  might  have  travelled  in 
the  very  air  from  even  long  distances.  For  aught  we  know,  insects  may 
be,  in  some  instances,  the  media  of  conveyance.  Two  years  ago,  Dr. 
W.  Budd  read  to  the  British  Medical  Association  a  most  valuable 
lesson.  Taking  as  his  text  the  accurate  history  of  a  single  epizootic 
outbreak  of  disease — ovine  variola — ^in  Wiltshire,  he  pointed  out  that 
all  the  evidence  in  this  manifestly  contagious  disease,  went  to  show 
that  it  was  by  conveyance  of  the  matter  of  contagion  alone — of 
some  portion  of  the  specific  discharge — that  the  disease  was  commu- 
nicated from  flock  to  flock  ;  and  that,  until  the  specific  disease  was  im- 
ported into  the  district,  no  case  of  the  disease  happened  among  the 
sheep  that  it  pastured.  In  this  instance,  the  contagion  travelled  from 
one  flock  to  another  the  dist<ance  of  more  than  a  mile,  possibly,  in 
some  cases,  by  atmospheric  dispersion  ;  in  others,  by  the  medium  of 
the  flies,  whiqh  settled  in  vast  numbers  upon  the  diseased  sheep,  feed- 
ing upon  the  variolous  discharge,  by  the  medium  of  starlings,  which 
came  in  quest  of  the  larvce  of  the  flies,  or  by  men  who  had  visited  the 
infected  flocks.  Everything  in  this  history  points  to  the  transference 
in  some  way  of  a  living  material,  of  a  portion  of  a  specific  exudation. 
And  frx)m  this  he  argues  analogically  to  human  epidemics,  and  we 
think  he  does  so  fairly.  The  outbreak  and  its  accompaniments  were 
of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  the  conditions  of  which  were  very 
much  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter.  lu  this  class  of  maladies, 
then,  it  seems  that  a  living  organism,  or  a  portion  of  a  living  organism, 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  at  all,  the  sole  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  the  disease,  the  sole  medium  by  the  agency  of  which  it 
can  originate  in  a  healthy  person,  the  living  thing  being  derived  from 
the  specific  matter  formed  in  the  morbid  processes  which  characterize 
the  disease  in  some  previous  sick  person.  What  the  'living  thing'  is, 
we  can  speculate  about.  It  is  something  that  is  excessively  minute. 
Yet  this  need  be  no  obstacle  to  a  belief  in  its  existence.  Dr.  Beale 
tells  us  of  particles  of  living  matter  that  may  exist  in  multitudes  in 
exudations  from  the  blood,  and  which  may  grow  and  develop  under 
favourable  conditions,  yet  which  are  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  with 
a  magnifying  power  of  5000  linear ;  particles  which  may  retain  their 
vitality  even  when  detached  from  the  body.  "  Warmth,  moist  air, 
little  change  in  the  atmosphere,**  he  says,  ''are  conditions  under 
which  the  life  of  such  minute  particles  of  living  matter  would  pro- 
bably be  preserved,  and  which  are  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  many  of  those  contagious  diseases  which 
have  long  been  attributed  to  the  trausference  of  matter  which  acta 
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like  ferments.'^  And  then  to  illustrate  the  distance  to  which  matter 
of  still  greater  tenuity  may  be  carried  through  the  atmosphere,  Dr. 
W.  Budd  adduces  the  illustration  of  the  scenting  of  game  by  the  dog, 
sometimes  the  length  of  a  very  long  field:  "If  the  infiuitesimally 
minute  particles  emanating  at  such  a  distance  from  some  ten  or  twelve 
partridges,  insensible  as  those  particles  are  to  us,  can  impinge  on  the 
ol&ctory  nerve  of  a  dog  with  sufficient  efficacy  to  eoable  him  to 
recognise  his  game,  and  to  excite  his  whole  frame  to  spasmodic  action, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  under  favourable  conditions  of  weather, 
the  emanation  from  a  large  flock  of  sheep  stricken  with  variola  may 
be  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze  through  thrice  that  space,  with  full 
power  to  propagate  the  specific  disorder." 

We  say  that  in  studying  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  specific  diseases 
which  have  been  attributed  to  putridity,  the  three  clasties  we  have  been 
considering  must  be  kept  distinct.  Let  us  add,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  any  one  class  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  our 
investigations  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  others.  It  may,  after  all, 
turn  out  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  views 
we  first  referred  to.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  our 
present  notions  of  the  mode  of  origin  and  tramimission  of  disease  are 
&r  too  gross  and  crude,  and  that  they  will  require  to  undergo  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  refinement  before  they  will  correspond  at  all 
adequately  with  the  truth  of  nature  ;  for  whatever  the  true  explanation 
may  be,  it  must  reconcile  apparent  spontaneous  origin  with  unques- 
tionable transmission  by  contagion,  and  both  with  the  fiust  that  at  one 
time  these  diseases  spread  as  scourges  to  a  population,  while  at  another 
they  die  away  into  insignificance.  It  must  further  indicate  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  epizootics  in  the  beast,  and  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  the  latter  to,  yet  non-identity  with,  the  corresf)onding  maladies 
in  man.  Depend  upon  it,  we  are  at  present  but  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  the  inquiry. 

But  we  have  yet  to  notice  an  d  priori  argument  in  favoiur  of  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  epidemic  diseases  which,  indeed,  we  should  pro- 
hMy  not  have  thought  worthy  of  notice  at  all,  had  not  Mr.  Simon 
alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  reports.  It  is  based  upon  the  truism,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  first  case  of  each  of  these  dis- 
ensds  occurred.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting  some  of  Mr. 
Simon*s  remarks  upon  this  argument : 

How  their  respective  first  contagia  arose,  is,  as  regards  nearly  all  of  them, 


[the  association  of  living  beings  with  the  chemical  processes 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction],  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  as  certain  that 

these  apparently  two  questions  may  not  be  only  two  phases  of  one 

Presuming  (as  may  pretty  confidently  be  assumed)  that  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind there  was  once  upon  a  time  a  first  small-pox  case,  a  first  typhus  case,  a 
first  syphilis  case,  &c.,  and  admitting  our  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  under  which  those  first  cases  respectively  came  into  exis- 
tence, we  have  no  scientific  reason  for  denying  that  new  '  spontaneous  venera- 
tions' of  such  contagia  may  take  place.    But,  as  regards  some  of  the  diseases, 

^  Journal  of  Mierotoopioal  Sdenoe,  April  1861. 
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there  are  oonduaive  reasons  against  supposing  that  this  is  of  freaueut  occur- 
rence.  Where  we  can  observe  isolatea  populations,  we  find  yery  long  periods 
elapse  without  any  new  rise  of  certain  '  species '  of  disease.  For  instance,  in 
1846,  the  contagium  of  measles  was  imported  by  a  sick  sailor  into  one  of  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  led  to  an  epidemic  which  attacked  more  than  6000  oat  of 
7782  inhabitants ;  sparing  only  the  persons  who  previously  had  had  the  disease, 
and  1600  who  were  xept  out  of  the  reach  of  contagion;  but  before  that  time, 
iAere  had  not  for  65  yean  been,  itt  those  islands,  a  single  case  of  measles*' 

Again — 

"During  the  10  years  1851 — 60,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  measles  were 

ias  usual)  prevailing  more  or  less  throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  But  the 
i27th  [Eegistrationl  district  had  an  entire  escape.  In  all  the  10  years  it  had 
not  a  smgle  death  by  measles,  nor  a  single  death  by  small-pox,  nor  a  single 
death  by  scarlet  fever.  And  why  ?  Not  because  of  its  general  sanitary  merits, 
for  it  had  an  average  amount  of  other  evidence  of  unhealthiness.  Doubtless, 
the  reason  of  its  escape  was,  that  it  was  insular.  It  was  the  district  of  the 
Sciliy  Isles,  to  which  it  was  most  improbable  that  any  febrile  contagion  should 
come  from  without.  .  And  its  escape  is  an  approximative  proof  that,  at  least 
for  those  10  years,  no  contagium  of  measles,  nor  any  contagium  of  scarlet  fever, 
nor  any  contagium  of  small-pox  had  arisen  spontaneously  within  its  limits. 
I  may  add  that  there  were  only  7  districts  of  England  in  wnich  no  death  from 
diphtheria  occurred,  and  that,  of  those  7  districts,  the  district  of  the  Scilly  Isles 
was  one.  Still,  to  say  that  a  disease  is  contagious,  is  not  to  say  that  it  may 
not  arise  without  contagion."  (Sixth  Eeport,  p.  54.) 

We  cannot  pass  over,  also,  without  comment,  another  observation 
of  Dr.  Druitt  He  says,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  "  de 
novo  or  ctb  iniUOf  out  of  filth  and  crowding  :*' 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  belief  in  such  a  matter  has  some 
very  practical  bearings.  For  if  a  man  believes  that  scarlet  fever  can  only  reach 
him  Dv  contagion  from  without,  derived  from  some  pre-existing  case,  he  will 
carefully  look  to  his  front  door ;  he  will  exclude  suspicious  visitors,  and  per- 
haps  fumigate  his  letters,  and  the  clothes  which  came  from  the  laundress ;  and 
in  doing  so  he  will  do  well.  But  possibly  he  may  neglect  to  see  where  the  air 
of  the  house  comes  from  by  night,  when  his  street  door  is  closed,  and  every 
aperture  by  which  a  clean  current  could  enter  rendered  as  impervious  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  he  majr  neither  know  nor  care  that  the  air  of  his  bedroom  enters 
through  an  ill-fitting  door  in  the  basement,  where  it  has  received  contributions 
from  a  dust  bin,  froai  a  cellar  full  of  mouldering  old  hampers  and  straw,  and 
from  a  damp  coal-cellar  and  servants'  watercloset  in  the  area." 

And  this  indeed  would  be  the  practical  bearing  of  the  question,  if^ 
vhile  admitting  the  doctrine  of  transmission  by  contagion,  it  were  at 
the  same  time  denied  that  the  contagion  might  travel  to  a  house 
through  the  medium  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  be  stored  up  for  long 
]>eriods  in  matters  which  were  not  suspected  to  contain  it,  and  whose 
medical  history  had  long  ago  been  forgotten ;  but  not  otherwise. 
Whichever  hypothesis  of  those  we  have  been  discussing,  be  adopted,  we 
think  we  have  shown  that  the  practical  bearings  of  the  question  re- 
main much  in  the  same  position,  and  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  food  and  drink  we  consume,  and 
the  clothing  we  put  on,  still  constitutes  our  grand  safeguard  against 
what  we  term  "zymotic  disease.'*  Certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
that  where  any  outbreak  of  zymotic  disease  occurs,  the  sufferers  stand 
a  far  better  chance  of  recovery  in  an  atmosphere  &ee  from  pollution^ 
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than  wbere  they  are  permitted  to  lie  ill  in  a  house  defiled  with  dirt, 
and  penetrated  by  sewer  gases,  or  by  the  eJOluvia  arising  from  accumu- 
lations of  ordure. 

IL  Tke  DweUingsqfthe  Labov/ring  Classei. — Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
practical  question  which  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  London  have  to 
deal  with,  is  how  to  amend  the  conditions  under  which  the  labourer  or 
the  poor  artisan  lives  in  his  home.  Not  that  London  stands  alone  in 
this  matter,  for  the  evils  we  are  about  to  mention  are  found  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdooL  In  London,  however,  they  are  brought 
prominently  forward  by  those  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  expose 
them,  and  to  press  upon  local  authorities  the  necessity  of  some  amend- 
ment. Perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  this  subject  than  by 
quoting  first  a  description  which  Dr.  Bristowe  gives  of  some  houses  at 
Whitehaven.  It  will  stand  pretty  well  for  a  description  of  some 
localities  in  the  metropolis.  We  ourselves  have  seen  its  counterpart 
in  the  east  of  London  very  lately. 

"  There  are  in  all  parts  of  the  town  courts  and  alleys  of  various  sizes  and 
shape,  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  situated ;  the  majority  of  them 
are  narrow  (from  three  to  six  feet  or  more  wide),  are  approached  by  covered 
passages,  have  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  ou  each  side,  and  terminate,  it 
may  b«,  in  a  high  wall,  or  in  a  house,  or  some  equally  serious  impediment  to 
the  circulation  of  air.  But  this  sta^ment  gives  no  notion  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  town.  Here  you  turn  by  a  narrow 
passage  out  of  one  of  the  comparatively  respectable  streets,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  a  labyrinth  of  irregular  passages  from  two  and  a  haJf  to  four  feet  wide, 
communicating  with  another  between  houses,  or  through  houses,  or  under 
houses,  in  the  most  complicated  way:  the  houses  themselves  immediately 
bounding  the  passages  on  all  sides,  excepting  in  an  occasional  nook  where  room 
has  been  founa  for  an  ashpit  and  midden,  or  for  a  pigsty.  It  would  seem  that 
many  years  ago  the  majority  of  houses  abutting  on  the  streets  were  provided 
with  back  yards  or  wardens,  and  that  as  the  labouring  popuhition  increased 
these  plots  of  grrouna  became  appropriated  to  dwellings  for  theoi ;  that  without 
plan,  without  thought  for  the  comfort  or  health  of  tenants,  without  any  super- 
vision, landlords  crowded  together  on  these  separate  plots  as  many  houses  as 
the  plots  could  be  made  to  hold,  and  that  thus  the  deplorable  result  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  was  gradually  attained."  (Sixth  Beport,  p.  785.) 

Let  us  now  state  the  present  provision  for  the  labouring  classes  in 
London  somewhat  systematically.  First  of  all  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  (a  typical  one  has  been  ably  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  '  Little  Dorrit*)  who  make  this  provision  their 
especial  business :  who,  having  scraped  together  in  trade  a  few  pounds, 
invest  their  savings  in  the  sort  of  property  which  the  labouring  classes 
reside  in — such  property  being  commonly  held  on  short  leases;  or, 
rather,  they  purchase  such  a&,  having  only  a  few  years  of  the  original 
lease  to  run,  they  can  obtain  at  a  low  price.  In  other  instances,  the 
rents  are  '  farmed*  to  a  middle- man  by  the  leaseholder,  in  consideration 
for  such  payments  as  will  enable  the  former  to  extract  a  profit  out  of 
the  transaction.  The  advantages  of  this  sort  of  property  are,  a  large 
annual  return  for  the  primary  outlay,  the  we«kly  receipt  of  the  rents, 
and  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  decorative  repairs ;  all  that  the 
owuera  have  to  do  being  to  collect  their  rents  ou  the  Monday  and 
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to  keep  the  houses  tolerably  wind-  and  water-tight.  Now  in  London 
some  of  the  houses  which  fall  thus  into  the  hands  of  this  class  of 
pei'sons  were  at  one  time,  many  years  ago,  in  the  occupation  of 
wealthy  City  merchants  and  even  of  members  of  the  aristocnuy. 
Such  houses  we  have  seen  with  handsome  staircases^  carved  mantel- 
pieces, and  embossed  ceilings.  Whole  streets  of  good  houses  in  Lon- 
don have  degenerated  in  the  lapse  of  time  in  this  manner.  Another 
kind  of  houses,  purchased  by  such  persons,  are  such  as  are  built 
in  the  form  of  closed  courts  or  alleys  upon  land  once  forming  the 
gardens  of  houses  in  some  adjoining  street — houses  crowded  together 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Bristowe.  Then  there  are  other 
houses  which  they  are  apt  to  purchase,  which  are  situated  in  nar- 
row back  streets  concealed  behind  the  latter  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares. Another  thing. must  not  be  concealed,  namely,  that  there  is  in 
the  metropolis  a  class  of  builders  who,  taking  land,  anywhere  near  a 
large  thoroughfare  (in  the  suburbs  especially),  that  they  can  get  at  a 
low  ground-rent,  crowd  upon  it  as  many  smaJl  houses  as  the  lax  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  will  permit  them  to  erect.  These  houses 
are  raised  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  the  bricks  used,  especially 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses,  where  they  are  to  be  covered  with 
cement,  being  commonly  of  a  very  soft,  porous  consistence,  or  else  such 
as  have  been  bought  at  a  sale  of  did  building  materials,  and  which 
formerly  formed  part  of  some  house  that  has  been  pulled  down.  No 
proper  foundation  is  laid,  no  trouble  taken  to  drain  the  laud,  although 
it  may  be  a  sofb  retentive  clay  soil ;  even  the  sods  not  being  removed 
from  the  surface,  but  left  to  decay,  as  they  may,  beneath  the  flooring, 
which  is  laid  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  in  contact  with  them ;  no  exca- 
vation or  proper  ventilation  beneath  the  house  l>eing  provided,  and  no 
provision  whatever  being  made  against  the  rise  of  damp  by  capillary 
attraction  into  the  walla  The  rest  of  the  house  is  in  a  piece  with  the 
basement.  Such  houses  are  built  for  sale— cheap.  Possibly  a  tolerably 
respectable  class  of  persons  may  inhabit  them  for  a  year  or  two,  but, 
finding  that  the  roadway  has  not  been  properly  made,  that  the  drains 
are  becoming  choked  and  stink,  that  the  houses  are  draughty,  damp,  and 
leaky  in  the  roof,  that  they  are  out  of  the  way  and  are  getting  some- 
what dilapidated;  that  their  landlords  either  will  not,  or  cannot  afford 
to,  spend  money  in  the  repairs  which  they  so  soon  need,  these  first 
tenants  leave,  and  then  the  houses  degenerate,  as  older  houses  have  done 
before  them.  Such  houses  as  these,  too,  are  purchased  by  the  "  Casbys" 
of  London.  Whatever  the  sort  of  houses,  large  or  small,  however, 
which  thus  degenerate,  they  have  this  in  common — ^that  their  original 
destination  was  each  for  the  occupation  of  a  single  family ;  all  their 
arrangements  were  adapted  to  this  sort  of  occupancy.  But,  as  soon  as 
they  thus  degenerate,  they  are  let  out  in  rooms — mostly  single  rooms — 
to  several  distinct  families,  each  having  its  own  interests  to  consider, 
and  not  troubling  itself  about  the  affairs  of  any  other.  Every  room  is 
thus  usually  let  to  weekly  tenants,  even  to  the  kitchens,  sometimes  to 
the  very  cellars,  and  thus,  as  the  numbers  of  a  family  increase,  each 
house  and  each  room  becomes  more  and  more  crowded     Indeed,  the 
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larger  the  fiunily  a  poor  taaxk  has,  the  greater  is  the  difficultj  he 
experiences  in  finding  a  lodging ;  and,  as  most  of  the  persons  who  have 
the  more  comfortable  rooms  to  let  object  to  large  families,  such  fami* 
lies  are  driven  into  the  worst  and  lowest  localities,  and  often  into 
the  smallest  rooms.  Hence  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  medical  officers  of 
health  habitually  find  that  the  most  objectionable  houses,  on  the  score 
of  sanitary  arrangements,  are  the  most  crowded  with  inmates,  that 
their  inmates  are  the  poorest  of  the  population,  the  dirtiest,  the  most 
negligent,  the  least  moraL 

Let  ns  enter  one  of  these  houses,  and  see  what  is  the  state  of 
afiidrs  j  and  we  are  here  drawing  a  picture  only  too  familiar  to  our 
own  eyes  and,  we  may  safely  add,  to  those  of  every  metropolitan 
health  officer.  In  the  first  place  everything  about  the  habitation 
itself  marks  the  carelessness  of  the  owner  and  the  wretched  negli* 
genoe  of  the  occnpanta  The  common  staircase  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  out  of  repair,  and  encrusted  with  the  perennial  dirt 
which  it  has  never  been  anybody's  particular  business  to  scrub  away ; 
in  houses  built  back  to  back,  dark,  unventilated,  and  narrow — in 
the  older  houses^  probably  daric  from  the  blocking  up  of  windows 
years  ago  to  save  the  window  duty,  the  lights  not  having  been  re- 
placed, to  save  money.  Each  room  close  and  stuffy,  partly  because  the 
windows  will  not  open,  or,  being  opened,  will  not  remain  so,  because 
the  sash-lines  have  long  since  disappeared ;— dark,  because  the  windows 
are  too  small,  or  because  the  room  is  so  shaped  (especially  in  some  courts) 
that  the  light  fix>m  the  single  window  will  not  penetrate  into  all  parts  of 
it,  or  because  the  broken  panes  have  been  patched  with  paper  or  stuffed 
up  with  old  rags ; — offisusive  in  its  atmosphere,  partly  on  account  of  a 
whole  family  of  &ther,  mother,  and  children,  with  perhaps  a  lodger  or 
friend  taken  in  to  help  to  pay  the  rent,  live  and  eat  and  drink  in  it  by 
day,  and  sleep  in  it  by  night,  partly  because  there  is  no  ventilation 
through  it  to  carry  off  the  animal  emanations  from  the  inmates  them- 
selves, and  partly  because  the  clothing  of  the  fiunily  cannot  be  con- 
veniently washed,  and  because  the  bedding,  which  has  over  and  over 
again  been  saturated  with  the  discharges  of  the  woman  in  her  labours 
and  the  urine  of  children,  never  is  and  never  can  be  purified ; — the 
walls  and  ceilings  smoked,  dirty,  and  dusty,  and  stained  with  slain 
vermin,  the  paper  hanging  in  shreds  or  separating  from  the  walls  iu 
consequence  of  the  damp.  The  ceiling  of  the  top  rooms  may  show 
indications  of  a  leaky  roof  or  broken  rain-water  pipe;  and  in  the 
bottom  rooms  of  the  house  the  ffoor-boards  are  seen  to  be  rotten,  wet 
earth  b^ng  perceptible  through  the  holes  that  have  broken  in  or  have 
been  gnawed  by  the  rats,  and  the  walls  stained  perhaps  all  the  way  up 
with  the  damp  which  has  risen  from  the  foundation.  And  now  let  us 
step  into  the  back  yard,  if  there  be  one— or  perhaps  there  is  but  a  com- 
mon court-yard  to  a  number  of  little  houses — and  what  do  we  see  t 
Probably  that  the  whole  surface  is  uneven,  and  either  unpaved  or  pro- 
vided with  a  pavement  of  old  bricks  not  cemented  together,  or  of  broken 
stones  or  oyster-shells.  In  the  summer  weather,  we  see  this  sur&ce  dry, 
dusty,  and  strewed  with  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  which  there  is  no 
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proper  bin  to  receive,  and  which,  with  the  dust  from  the  fireplaces,  Ac,, 
has  been  thrown  into  some  corner  and  from  thence  scattered  by  the 
children  or  by  the  wind.  With  all  this,  myriads  of  flies,  which  are 
Nature's  scavengers,  are  doing  their  best  to  convert  putrifying  dead 
matter  into  living  matter  that  does  not  putrify.  In  wet  weather,  the 
yaixl  is  wet,  sloppy,  or  muddy,  there  is  no  drainage  for  the  sur&ce, 
or  if  there  be  a  gutter,  perhaps  it  is  inclined  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  gully-hole  is  choked  with  filth  or  untrapped.  The  privy,  usually 
situated  somewhere  conveniently  near  the  back  door  or  in  a  corner 
of  the  common  court,  is  either  a  cesspool  or  situated  over  an  open 
drain  ;  or  else,  if  panned  and  communicating  with  a  drain,  the  latter 
is  either  imperfectly  trapped,  or  the  trap  is  broken,  or  the  pipe  is 
choked  up  from  improper  things  being  forced  into  it  or  in  conse- 
quence of  an  absence  of  water  to  cleanse  it.  Of  water  supply  there 
may  be  none,  or  only  what  is  to  be  derived  from  a  stand-pipe  in  the 
court,  which  runs  some  twenty  minutes  in  each  twenty-four  hours, 
aud  not  at  all  on  Simdays ;  or  from  a  tank  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
covered  with  boards  which  permit  the  surface  water  and  filth  to  drain 
into  it,  and  which  is  soon  emptied  by  the  inhabitants,  who  scramble 
to  get  some  for  use  during  the  day,  preserving  it  in  pitchers  or  in  a  tub, 
each  in  their  family  room.  Or  if  the  house  has  a  supply  of  its  own, 
the  butt  is  rotten,  leaky,  without  a  tap  or  ball-cock,  both  of  which 
we  may  be  told  are  stolen  as  soon  as  put  on,  and  find  their  way 
with  the  lead  pipes  to  the  marine-store  dealer;  or  if  there  is  a  cistern 
it  is  uncovered ;  butt  or  cistern,  in  any  case,  having  at  the  bottom 
a  museum  of  cunosities  mixed  with  filth  of  all  kind^  aud  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  flourish  upon  their 
sides  and  within  them.  Lastly,  look  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
themselves:  unclean — how  can  it  be  otherwise?  When  several  persons 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  sleep  aud  live  constantly  together  in  one 
room,  how  can  the  necessary  ablutions  be  performed  1 — unclean,  most 
so  the  women.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  water  is  too  scarce  even 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  house,  the  washing  of  the  clothing  (for  which 
there  is  no  accommodation),  and  the  preparation  of  the  food — always 
the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for  ?  Half  fed,  or  if  abundantly  fed, 
irregularly,  and  with  food  which  is  rarely  pro|)erly  cooked.  We  need 
carry  this  description  no  further.  Of  course  it  is  not  asserted  that  all 
these  unsanitary  conditions  coexist  in  every  labouring  man*s  habitation, 
but  there  are  those  in  which  they  do.  Here  is  Dr.  Ballard's  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  several  courts  situated  opposite  the  Angel  at  Islington, 
and  occupied  by  low  Irish. 

"It  (Water's  court)  is  entered  by  a  tolerably  wide  covered  passage  from  the 
High-street.  The  houses  are  on  three  sides  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  .  .  . 
Kone  of  the  houses  have  any  ventilation  through  them.  The  rooms  are  very 
small;  they  vary  in  capacity  from  about  830  to  1600  cubic  feet ;  but  however 
small,  we  almost  constantly  find  each  room  occupied  by  a  family.  The  rooms 
in  Nos.  6  and  7  and  in  No.  15  appear  the  smallest  of  any,  and  during  the  past 
year  we  have  found,  in  single  rooms  of  these  houses,  families  numbering  from 
four  to  six  persons,  exclusive  of  friends  no^  and  then  accommodated  for  the 
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night.  Thas  occupied  we  have  found  as  little  as  147  cubic  feet  of  sdr  allotted 
to  each  iDhabitant  of  a  room  measuring  18  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide  and  7  feet 
high.  None  of  the  houses  are  particularly  well-lightecC  but  in  Nos.  12  and  15 
some  rooms  are  so  dark  that  a  person  entering  must  often  remain  some  minutes 
before  he  can  clearly  distinguish  their  contents.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
south  side  of  the  court  is  the  common  privy,  than  which  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  much  more  disgusting.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tank  intended  to  hold 
water,  out  never  containing  any ;  and  seats  of  the  ordinary  character  are  dis- 
pensed with  as  a  luxury  the  low  Irish  of  this  court  did  not  appreciate.  Even 
the  tank  appears  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  a  preference  is  shown  for  the  floor 
and  doorway,  while  slops  intended  for  the  tank  are  often  thrown  in  so  care- 
leaslj  at  the  entrance  of  the  privy  as  to  be  spattered  over  the  walls.  .  .  . 
Alfove  the  privies  is  placed  the  toater-tank  for  the  supply  of  the  court,  fn  which 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  the  boys  of  the  court  have  been  seen  bathing  in 
the  summer  time ;  so  that  besides  absorbing  the  foul  cases  from  beneath,  the 
water  acquires  occasionally  another  equally  indescribable  pollution.  The  drain 
from  the  privies  runs  beneath  No.  6,  and  the  sarfaoe  of  the  court  is  never 
clean  for  many  hours  after  being  swept  up  by  the  contractor."  ('Seventh 
Annoal  Heport  of  the  Medical  Officer  ot  Health  for  Islington/  p.  10.) 

The  other  courts  adjoining  are  described  also,  in  language  very 
similar.  Still,  we  say,  all  labouring  men^s  homes  are  not  so  bad  ;  but 
all,  or  nearly  all,  show  one  or  more  of  the  defects  we  have  enumerated, 
principally  im^ierfect  ventilation  with  overcrowding,  want  of  light, 
damp,  and  dirtiness,  and  withal  personal  uncleanlinens)  and  either 
under-feeding  or  improper  feeding,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  women 
and  children. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  ? — for  it  is  impossible,  except  in 
some  isolated  instances,  to  separate  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
unsanitary  influences  from  the  influence  of  the  remainder.  Wo 
will  again  refer  to  some  of  Dr.  Ballard's  Keports.  He  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  map  out  the  parish  of  Islington  into  some  35  small  dis- 
tricts, and  the  influence  of  all  their  conditions  appears  in  the  death- 
rate,  especially  the  death-rate  of  the  children,  when  comparing  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  more  wealthy  with  those  occupied  entirely  or 
mainly  by  the  labouring  classes.  In  some  streets  which  he  enumerates 
the  death-rate  in  1861  (the  census  year)  amounted  to  as  much  as  from 
106  in  the  thousand  children  living  under  5  years  of  age,  to  187  in 
the  thousand  under  5  years;  and  grouping  the  districts  together 
which  agreed  in  the  character  of  their  population,  he  found  that,  in 
the  same  year,  while  on  an  average  only  one  child  under  five  years  of 
age  died  in  each  36  families  in  the  most  respectable  districts,  one  in 
every  19  of  the  families  in  the  poorest  districts  lost  an  infant  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  extremes  were  one  in  94  families  in  the 
most  respectable  districts,  and  one  in  12  families  in  the  poorest  districts. 
In  the  Report  for  1863  he  contrasts  the  death-rate  in  the  district  of  the 
Irish  courts,  before  mentioned,  with  that  of  a  district  of  quite  an  oppo- 
site character  which  adjoins  it.  The  latter  contains  a  population  of 
800,  while  that  of  the  Irish  courts  is  only  about  200  more  ;  yet  in  the 
one  there  were  in  1863  but  five  deaths,  and  none  of  these  under  5 
years  of  age,  while  in  the  other  the  deaths  were  nine  times  as  nume* 
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roriR,  and  more  than  half  of  tbem  were  deaths  of  jonng  children.  A 
somewhat  similar  contrast  is  drawn  hj  Dra.  Aldis  and  Dmitt  in  their 
annual  summary  of  sanitary  statisticss  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1863.  They  divide  the  Hanover  and  Mayfair  snb-distncts  into  two 
classes  of  streets,  viz. : — 1.  The  aristocratic  and  first-class  bnsiuess 
streets ;  and,  2.  The  second  and  third-class  business  streets,  the  mews 
and  streets  occupied  by  the  artizan  and  servant  classes.  In  the  former 
the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  10  per  1000,  and  one-fifth  were  of  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age.  In  the  latter,  the  deaths  of  persons  who 
died  at  home  were  at  the  rote  of  19*8  per  1000,  and  of  these  nearly  one- 
half  were  children  under  5  years  of  aga  Of  course  it  may  be  objected 
to  such  a  comparison,  that  there  were  probably  more  children  to  die 
among  the  fomilies  of  those  who  occupied  the  second  group  of  streets 
than  among  those  who  occupied  the  first  group  of  streets ;  but  we 
imagine  the  difference  could  not  well  be  equal  to  the  difference 
observed  between  the  two  series  of  deaths.  In  Dr.  Ballard's  instance 
again,  it  cannot  be  argued  that,  in  the  respectable  district  adjoining  his 
'  Irish  courts,*  there  were  living  no  children  at  all  under  6  years  in  a 
population  of  800  souls.  And  to  return  to  these  courts :  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  deaths  in  these  during  a  period  of  four  years,  which 
exhibits  pointedly  the  operation  of  some  of  the  causes  of  ill-health 
that  we  have  enumerated  as  existing  commonly  in  the  habitations  of 
the  labourio^  poor.  Thus,  as  respects  Water^s-court^  some  particulars 
of  which  we  have  quoted,  he  writes : 

"  The  population  of  the  court  is  130.  This  is  not  so  high  as  it  used  to  be, 
on  account  of  our  frequent  interference  to  abate  over-crowdmg ;  in  1856  it 
was  150.  Out  of  the  entire  population  we  foand  32  to  be  inuints  under  5 
years  of  age.  The  deaths  dunng  the  four  years  amoxmted  to  31,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  Nineteen  of  those  which  died  were  infants  under 
6  years  of  age.  And  now  1  must  call  your  attention  to  the  distribution  of 
these  deaths.  The  only  houses  which  nave  had  no  death  in  them  for  four 
years  are  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3.  These  houses  receive  the  only  pure  air  that  enters 
the  court  from  the  passage  into  the  High-street,  the  prevalent  winds  sweeping 
their  face,  and  then  whirfiug  round  the  court,  carry  the  effluvia  from  the  privies 
to  the  houses  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  &c.  Corresponding  with  this  course  of  the  curretU 
of  air  and  the  situation  of  the  prities,  we  find  the  distribution  of  the  mortality, 
and  especially  of  that  from  zymotic  causes,  and  in  the  most  marked  dc^ee  from 
certain  particular  forms  of  zvmotic  disease.  There  were  single  deaths  (not  of 
infants)  in  Nos.  4, 13,  and  14,  vrhich  we  may  pass  over  for  the  moment,  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  No.  5,  on  the  south  side,  and  upon  Nos.  6  to  11 
on  the  north  side.  In  all  these  houses  there  were  one  or  more  deaths  from 
zymotic  disease  of  some  kind,  but  in  no  others,  with  the  exception  of  No.  13, 
to  be  separately  considered.*  In  No.  5  there  were  four  deaUis,  two  of  them 
of  infants,  one  dyincr  from  measles  and  the  other  from  hooping-cough.  This  is 
the  house  against  the  side  of  which  the  filthy  privy  is  placed.  No.  6  (the 
smallest-roomed  and  roost  crowded  house  in  the  court)  is  situated  directly 
facing  the  privy,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  it.  In  this  house  three 
deaths  occurred,  all  from  some  form  of  zymotic  disease — viz.,  one  from  child-bed 
fever,  one  from  diphtheria,  and  one  from  diarrhcea.  At  No.  7,  next  door  to  it, 
three  deaths  also  occurred— one  from  a  pulmonary  affection,  one  from  con- 
suuiption,  and  one  from  cholera.  The  only  two  deaths,  then,  in  the  court, 
referred  to  bowel  complaints  occurred  in  the  two  houses  most  exposed  to  the 
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priyy  efflnvia.  At  No.  8  two  zymotic  deaths  occurred  (one  of  an  infant),  viz., 
one  irom  diphtheria  and  the  other  from  measles.  At  No.  9  two  infants  died, 
one  from  scarlet  fever.  At  No.  10  three  persons  died,  two  being  infants,  and 
one  of  the  deaths  was  from  smallpox.  At  No.  11  two  deaths  occurred,  one 
from  consumption,  and  one,  of  an  infant,  from  scarlet  fever.  And  now,  for 
No8.  12  and  15,  the  two  darkest  houtee  in  the  court — and  darkness  implies,  be 
it  recollected,  invariably  two  other  things,  very  bad  ventilation  and  an 
abundance  of  dirt.  In  m.  15,  small  and  over-crowded,  there  occurred  five 
deaths,  four  of  these  of  infants ;  but  here  the  special  conditions  produced  not 
zvmotic  but  tuberculous  disease.  Two  of  the  deaths  were  referred  to  con- 
sumption, the  highest  manifestation  of  this  class  of  maladies,  and  another  was 
from  some  other  form  of  tubercular  affection.  A  fourth  death  was  referred  to 
disease  of  the  chest  of  an  acute  kind.  In  No.  12,  four  deaths  occurred,  three 
of  them  tuberculous  (one  being  consumption) ;  the  fourth  death  was  from 
smallpox  of  a  highly  malignant  petechial  or  putrid  type."  {loc,  cit.  p.  10.) 

A  similar  stoiy  is  told  of  others  of  these  Irish  courts.  In  one,  with 
a  population  of  124,  of  whom  19  were  under  5  years  of  age,  19  per- 
sons, of  whom  13  were  under  5  years  of  age — ie.,  between  15  and  16 
per  cent. — died  in  the  course  of  the  four  years.  In  another  court 
(SmithVbuildings),  with  a  population  of  140,  of  whom  31  were  under 
5  years  of  age,  20  per  cent,  died  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or,  taking 
the  children  alone,  5^  per  cent,  of  those  under  5  years  of  age.  Among 
these  houses,  there  were  eight  which  were  occupied  by  a  much  dirtier 
and  lower  class  of  jjeople  than  the  rest  of  them ;  and  there  were  ten  of 
them  occupied  by  a  somewhat  tidier  class  of  Irish,  and  all  these  ten 
bouses  were  exoeptionably  well- ventilated.  In  the  eight  former  the 
deaths  at  all  ages  in  the  four  years  amounted  to  28  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  1 1  deaths,  or  full  100  per  cent  among  the  children 
under  5  years  of  age.  In  the  ten  latter  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  but  four  deaths,  only  two  of  them  being  infants.  And  similar 
contrasts  are  shown  in  respect  of  other  courts,  and  particular  houses 
in  the  courts;  all  of  which  tend  to  show  that  where  a  free  ventilation 
through  any  houses  of  this  class  is  provided,  it  goes  far  towards 
counteracting  the  evil  consequences  of  foul  emanations  and  some  other 
unsanitary  oonditiona 

But  to  this  sort  of  argument,  showing  that  unhealthy  places  are 
especially  fatal  to  infants,  Mr.  Sargant  objects.  He  says  :  ''  Unhealthy 
places  are  not  more  fatal  to  inputs  than  to  adults.**  He  says  a  dis- 
tinction must  1>e  drawn,  in  estimating  the  cause  of  a  large  mortality 
among  young  children,  between  those  under  one  year  of  age,  and  those 
over  one  year  and  from  this  to  5  years  of  age  ;  inasmuch  as  the  former 
necessarily  stay  at  home  with  the  mother,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  be  thus  protected,  while  the  latter  require  for  their  health  and 
development  a  firee  exposure  to  an  out-of-door  atmosphere,  and  plenty 
of  exercise  in  play.  If  impurity  of  the  air  were  the  cause  of  so  high  a 
child  death-rate  in  London,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it  princi- 
pally among  in&nts  under  one  year,  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Taking  the  male  death-rate  alone,  he  shows  that  "  whereas  the  London 
death-rate  of  infants  under  one  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  England,  the 
Loudon  death-rate  of  children  over  one  and  under  5  is  higher  than 
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that  of  all  England  by  30  per  cent.  ;  it  is  as  1 87  to  105.  "  Why,"  he 
asksy  **  should  London  infanta  be  healthy  and  London  children  past 
infancy  be  very  unhealthy?  Ts  it  the  impurity  of  the  air?  Surely 
that  would  injure  infants  more  than  others.  It  cannot  be  the  want 
of  domestic  care,  or  of  medical  attendance ;  for  if  so,  why  should 
infants  escape  ?  I  conjecture  it  is  the  want  of  space,  and  the  con- 
sequent coniinement  of  the  children  to  the  house  or  room  in  which 
they  live ;  a  circumstance  not  so  injurious  to  in&nts,  comparing  them 
with  infants  of  the  same  class  in  society  elsewhere,  because,  as  they  can- 
not ran  about,  they  are  eveiy  where  confined  to  the  same  room  as  their 
mothera  ....  It  is  no  wonder  that  London  children,  cooped  up 
in  part  of  a  house,  set  maternal  care  and  medical  attention  at  defi- 
ance^  and  die  by  thousanda**  (p.  198.) 

Now,  although  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  London  children  who 
are  old  enough  to  run  about,  especially  those  in  poor  districts,  do  snfier 
very  much  from  the  cause  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sargant,  we  confess  we 
think  that  he  attributes  to  it  too  much,  while  he  attributes  too  little 
to  another  very  obvious  cause  of  a  high  mortality  among  them.  As 
to  young  infants,  we  must  say  that,  so  far  as  our  ex|)erience  goes, 
(although  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  show  it  by  figures,)  the  more 
unsanitary  conditions  prevail  in  any  small  locality,  the  higher  is  not 
only  the  death-rate  among  such  children,  but  the  higher  also  is  that 
among  younger  infants.  Especially  high,  in  the  slums  of  London  and 
other  large  towns,  are  the  deaths  returned  to  the  registrars  as  the  result 
of  "  teething,"  "  convulsions,**  "  hydrocephalus,"  "  premature  birth," 
"  atrophy  and  debility,"  or  "  inanition.**  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that,  were  the  localities  of  these  infant  deaths  under  one 
year  closely  investigated  in  London,  they  would  be  found  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  instances  to  have  occurred  in  the  families  of  persons 
who  resided  where  unsanitary  conditions  most  prevailed.  And  as  to 
the  older  children,  we  think  that  Mr.  Sargant  has  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  mortality  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  5  years  is  caused  by  those  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases 
to  which  children  are  especially  liable,  and  the  spread  of  which  in  large 
towns  and  cities  is  favoured  by  the  close  manner  in  which  the  in- 
habitants are  packed  together.  Taking  Mr.  Sargant*s  own  table  of  the 
male  death-rate  in  the  several  districts  of  London  for  four  years,  and 
the  vital  statistics  of  them  as  given  in  Table  C.  (p.  220-1),  we  think 
we  can  show  that  it  is  this  dose  packing,  and  not  the  mere  space 
which  there  happens  to  be  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  which  children 
can  use  as  play-places,  on  which  the  high  death-rate  indirectly 
depends.  The  amount  of  crowding  is  represented  in  his  table  by  the 
*<  number  of  persons  in  a  house,**  and  the  amount  of  space  for  exer- 
cise, Ac,  by  the  "  number  of  acres  to  each  100  persons.**  We  do 
not  think  this  mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  crowding  quite 
unexceptionable,  but  pass  the  objection  over  for  the  present.  The 
death-rate  (male)  between  one  and  5  years  of  age  he  gives  for 
all  England  (during  four  years)  as  105,  for  London  as  137.  Now, 
of  the  16  districts  he  tabulates  there  are  two  only  in  which  the 
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acreage  per  100  is  at  all  considerable,  viz.,  Lewisham,  26*04,  and 
Hampstead,  11*79,  and  it  happens  that  in  both  these  districts  the 
crowding  is  comparativelj  small  also— less  than  that  of  London  (7 '80 
in  a  house),  being  stated  at  6*77  and  7*^0  for  the  respective  districts. 
The  death-rate  in  these  is  also  low,  the  lowest  of  all  the  districts,  viz., 
104  and  116.  In  respect  of  these  districts  no  doubt  both  influences 
operate  in  favour  of  healthiness.  But  what  of  the  remaining  14 
districts  1  Setting  aside  the  two  districts  we  have  mentioned  out  (as  dis- 
turbing the  average  un&irlj),  we  may  state  that  the  mean  acreage  of 
thoee  parts  of  London  which  the  44  districts  make  up  only  amounts 
to  *73  per  100  persona  Of  the  14  districts^  there  is  one  just  about 
the  mean,  viz.,  Bethnal  Green,  '72  per  100;  five  above  the  mean, 
and  eight  below  it.  Bethnal  Green  has  a  death-rate  of  139, 
only  just  two  above  that  of  London  generally.  The  five  above  the 
mean  present  together  an  average  acreage  per  100  persons  of  1*12; 
the  eight  below  the  mean  an  average  acreage  per  100  persons  of  *48. 
We  shall  expect,  then,  to  find  that  the  death-rate  of  children  in  the 
latter  eight  districts  will,  on  an  average,  exceed  considerably  that 
of  the  former  five :  and  so  there  is  a  difference,  but  it  is  only  to 
the  extent  of  25,  the  means  being,  for  the  ^ye  more  open  districts  143, 
and  for  the  eight  less  open,  168.  Let  us  now  compare  the  same  14 
districts  in  the  matter  of  crowding  in  a  house.  Five  of  them  have 
an  amount  of  crowding  less  than  that  of  London  generally;  and  in 
nine  of  them  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  is  greater  than  in 
London  generally.  The  mean  number  of  persons  in  the  former  ^ye  is 
7*33  ;  the  mean  number  in  the  latter  nine  is  9*94.  As  respects  the 
deaths  in  these  two  sets  of  districts,  we  find  that  in  the  ^ye  less- 
crowded  the  average  death-rate  of  the  children  amounts  to  146,  and 
ID  that  of  the  nine  more  crowded  it  amounts  to  164.  The  difference 
is  18,  which,  at  all  events,  shows  that  the  instances  selected  by 
Mr.  Sai^gant  do  not  altogether  support  his  views  of  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  death-rate  from  the  influence  of  crowding.  And  if  we 
select  for  examination  from  his  tables  the  ^ye  districts  in  which  he 
represents  the  crowding  in  a  house  to  be  greatest  (that  is,  over  10 
persons  in  a  house) — ^that  is  to  say,  the  districts  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster, with  10*60  persons  in  a  house ;  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
with  10*13  persons  in  a  house;  Strand,  with  11*39  persons  in  a 
house;  St.  Giles,  with  11*53  persons  in  a  house;  and  West  London, 
with  10*52  persons  in  a  house — we  shall  find  that  the  child  death- 
rate  over  5  years  constitutes  an  average  of  177 — a  death-rate  which  is 
higher  than  the  death-rate  of  London  by  40,  and  higher  also  than 
the  highest  death-rate  of  any  one  of  the  remainder  of  the  16  districts 
which  he  refers  to  in  his  table.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of 
these  five  districts,  with  so  high  a  child  death-rate,  namely,  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  is  the  very  district  in  which  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lewisham  and  Hampstead),  the  amount  of  play-room  for  chil- 
dren, according  to  Mr.  Sargant's  mode  of  estimating  it,  is  largest. 
We  say  again,  we  object  to  his  method  of  estimating  both  the  amount 
of  plaj-room  and  the  crowding  (for  as  respects  the  latter  especially 
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the  size  of  the  house  is  a  consideration  of  importance)  ;  but  taking  his 
table  as  it  stands,  we  say  that  it  does  not  support  his  opinion,  but 
rather  the  contrary  one — namely,  dependence  of  a  high  child  death-mte 
principally  upon  those  circumstances  which  conduce,  by  the  bringing 
together  of  many  in  one  house,  to  the  spread  among  them  of  con- 
tagious diueases,  and,  by  the  crowding  and  its  concomitants,  to  the 
imparting  to  such  diseases  a  higher  tendency  to  fatality.  And  let 
us  add  here, — to  return  for  the  moment  to  the  death-rate  of  in- 
fants under  one  year, — that  Mr.  Sargant*8  table  supports  just  as 
little  his  view,  that  this  is  independent  of  unsanitary  conditions : 
for,  if  we  take  the  nine  districts  which  he  represents  as  the  most 
crowded,  we  find  the  mean  infant  death-rate  to  be,  in  every  instance 
but  one  (St.  Gorge's,  Ilanover-square),  higher  than  the  infant  death- 
rate  of  London  (161),  the  mean  being  173 ;  that  of  the  five  districts 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  all  occupied  one  house  being  175; 
whereas,  in  the  remaining  seven  districts,  where  there  are  fewer  in 
a  house  than  in  London  at  large,  the  death-rate  amounts  to  153. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  class  of  epidemic  diseases  whose 
spontaneous  origin  in  unsanitary  conditions  we  have  deferred  the 
consideration  of — typhus;  and  we  have  done  so  because  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  human  emanations  by  over-crowding  that  the  origin 
of  this  disease  has  been  attributed — a  doctrine  which  we  find  con- 
stantly repeated  by  the  majority  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
We  think  that  too  much  is  made  of  this  doctrine  ;  we  think  that  it 
should  be  diflerently  stated — that  lower  ground  should  be  taken 
respecting  the  cause  of  typhus,  and  that  it  should  be  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  hold  that  over-crowding  promotes  the  spread  of  typhus,  leaving 
the  origin  of  the  fever  an  open  question.  Much  that  we  have  said 
about  tlie  other  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  applies  to  this  ;  and 
so  we  shall  simply  state  some  further  reasons  which  induce  us  to  with- 
hold, for  the  present,  our  subscription  to  the  origin  of  typhus  in  over- 
crowding, or  even  in  over-crowding,  dirt,  and  destitution  conjoined. 
One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  if  this  doctrine  were  true  in  an  unqualified 
form,  typhus  fever  diould  always  exist  as  an  endemic  diaeaae  in 
Loudon  and  other  large  towns  where  these  conditions  are  never 
absent  in  some  locality  or  another,  and  in  which,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  the  total  amount  of  over-crowding  and  dirt  varies  little  year 
by  year.  Yet  it  is  not  so.  Typhus  is  absent  or  almost  absent  ftom 
London  for  years  together ;  for  years  together  the  Fever  Hospital  may 
be  visited  in  vain  in  search  of  typical  typhua  cases,  except  when  an 
occasional  case  drops  in.  And  then,  towards  the  beginning  of  some 
winter  the  cases  begin  to  drop  in  &8ter,  and  soon  all  the  available  beds 
are  too  few  for  the  sick  admitted — the  disease  has  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic.  Crowded  houses  in  poor  neighbourhoods  ftumish 
very  many  of  the  admissions,  although  not  alL  In  a  valuable  analysis 
of  three  hundred  cases  of  typhus  admitted  into  the  Town's  Hospital  at 
Glasgow,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bussell,  we  find  him  stating  that  "  Poverty 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  these  patients.  ....  In  not  above  ten 
I)ersons  were  there  evident  signs  of  starvation,  or  even  of  deficient 
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nutritioih  ....  While  privation  was  not  a  oharacteristio,  over- 
crowding and  want  of  personal  cleanlineas  were.  The  average  num* 
bers  given  as  sleeping  in  one  apartment  were  five  to  ten,  sometimes 
reaching  as  high  as  fifteen.  ....  Living  in  such  a  state  of  aggrega- 
tion, it  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  state  of  the  person  in  general 
most  disgusting,  especially  of  the  female  patients.  In  fact,  the  skin 
is  to  auch  people  virtually  lost  as  an  organ.*' 

As  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack,  Dr.  Bussell  tell  us  : 

"  The  large  majority  traced  their  illness  to  some  form  of  contagion — to  the 
prevalence  of  fever  in  the  same  land  or  close ;  to  its  previous  appearance 
m  their  own  fainiljr;  to  their  having  slept  in  lodeings  or  at  home  with 
persons  newly  disinissed  from  fever  wards;  to  washing  the  bedclothes  or 
apparel  of  fever  patients.  The  dancer  of  sleeping  with  patients  recently  dis- 
missed from  hospital  seems  to  have  oeen  recognised  by  tne  poor." ' 

We  have  said  that  we  very  much  doubt  whether  over-crowding, 
dirt,  and  poverty,  are  an3rthing  but  assisting  causes  to  the  spread  of 
the  contagion  of  typhus;  assisting  causes  which  operate  most  manifestly 
when,  from  some  external  conditions  which  we  do  not  understand, 
typhus  becomes  epidemic.  During  the  present  epidemic  season  we 
have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  tins  connexion,  and  the  result 
has  been,  that  wherever  we  have  done  so,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  typhus,  we  have  not  failed  in  any  case  to  establish  exposure 
to  the  contagion  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  this  has  been  very  trifling, 
apparently,  and  sometimes  very  brief  in  duration,  but  still  it  has 
happened.  An  instance  which  lately  came  under  our  notice  may  be 
adduoed  as  illustrative  of  our  view.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  year,  it  became  our  duty  to  inquire  into  an  outbreak  of  typhus 
in  a  house,  one  of  a  row  of  houses  situated  in  an  open  locality.  There 
was  bad  drainage,  and  there  were  a  variety  of  other  nuisances  about  all 
the  houses  in  the  row,  and  all  the  houses  were  occupied  by  the  same  class 
of  poor  wretched  tenants;  but  the  only  house  in  which  the  fever  ap> 
peared  was  No.  3.  It  was  a  double  eight-roomed  house,  the  four  lower 
rooms  tolerably  ventilated,  the  four  upper  ones  very  badly  ventilated 
indeed.  The  size  of  the  seven  occupied  rooms  varied  from  1152  to  968 
cubic  feet,  and  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  seven  rooms  was  41. 
Que  of  the  back-rooms  upstairs  (a  smaller  room)  was  occupied  day  and 
night  by  a  family  of  10  persons^  mostly  grown  up,  giving  them  a  space 
of  96  cubicfeet  (  =  4*6  x  4*6  x  4'6feet)  to  each  individual  The  remaining 
rooms  were  somewhat  less  crowded.  At  the  adjoining  house  to  this. 
No.  2,  there  was  a  similar  over-crowding,  and  remarkably  enough,  the 
room  corresponding  to  the  back  room  just  mentioned,  in  No.  3,  was 
similarly  occupied  by  a  family  of  10  persona  All  were  equally  poor 
and  dirty  ;  yet  with  all  this  similarity  as  to  over-crowding,  filth,  and 
poverty,  while  fever  raged  in  No.  3,  and  attacked  all  the  inmates 
except  three  (and  this  exception  is  a  doubtful  one),  not  a  solitary  case 
of  fever  happened  at  No.  2.  The  difference  simply  arose  from  the  ad- 
mission of  a  woman  ill  with  typhus  into  No.  3,  while  no  such  event 
happened  in  No.  2.     The  fever  in  No.  3  did  not  commence  in  the  very 
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over-crowded  upper  room.  It  spread  fit)in  a  sick  lodger  on  the  ground- 
floor,  first  of  ail,  to  an  adjoining  room,  containing  six  persons,  on  the 
same  floor,  and  did  not  travel  into  the  upper  back  room,  where  10 
persons  were  cribbed  up  together,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and 
then  all  10  fell  ilL  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Alison  maintained  like  views  to 
our  own,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,^  and  quoted  in  illustration  of 
them,  his  experience  of  fever  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  asserting  'Hhat  there  is  no  close  in  Edinburgh,  however 
filthy  and  ill-drained,  which  may  not  remain  for  many  years  together 
quite  free  from  fever,  if  there  be  no  importation  of  single  cases  of 
lever  into  it."  The  history  of  two  fever  houses  in  Burt's  Close, 
which  he  narrates,  runs  parallel  with,  and  teaches  the  same  lesson  as 
the  outbreak  of  fever  which  we  have  just  briefly  detailed. 

TIL  The  distress  among  the  Lancashire  operatives,  and  the  high 
price  which  meat  has  attained  of  late,  together  with  the  notorious  sale 
in  the  large  dead-meat  markets,  and  in  shops,  of  meat  that  has  been 
obtained  from  diseased  animals,  together  with  the  equally  well-known 
prevalence,  of  late  years,  of  certain  epizootic  maladies  among  flocks 
and  herds  in  this  country,  has  given  occasion  for  inquiries  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  and  Mr.  Gramgee.  To  the  report  of  the  latter  of  these  gentle- 
men, which  relate  to  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  cattle,  and  the 
eflect  which  the  flesh,  when  consumed,  exercises  upon  man,  we  shall 
now  advert.  This  report  constitutes  part  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  Smith's  report,  we  may  simply  say  that  it  is  a  most 
elaborate  inquiry  into  "  the  exact  dietary  of  the  low-fed  population 
in  this  country,"  with  a  view  to  ascertain  "  upon  how  small  an  amount 
of  food  persons  might  live,"  and  "  to  demonstrate  upon  what  food 
large  masses  of  the  population  do  live."  The  sanitary  bearings  of  this 
inquiry  are  of  no  mean  importance,  for  not  only  is  a  low-fed  popula- 
tion more  open  than  a  well-fed  one  to  the  inroads  of  dbease,  but  it 
means  much  more  than  this.     Mr.  Simon  justly  says  : 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  privation  of  food  is  very  reluctantly  borne, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  great  poorness  of  diet  will  only  come  when  other  privations 
bave  preceded  it.  Long  before  ineufficieDCv  of  diet  is  a  matter  ot  hy^enic 
concern,  long  before  the  physiologist  would  think  of  counting  the  grams  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  which  mtervene  between  life  and  starvation,  the  household 
will  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  material  comfort : — clothing  and  fuel  will 
have  been  even  scantier  than  food — against  inclemencies  of  weather  there  will 
have  been  no  adequate  protection— dwelling  space  will  have  been  stinted  to 
the  degree  in  whicn  over-crowding  produces  or  increases  disease — of  house- 
hold utensils  and  furniture  there  will  have  been  scarcely  any^-even  cleanli- 
ness will  have  been  found  costly  or  difficult,  and  if  there  still  be  self-respectful 
endeavours  to  maintain  it,  every  such  endeavour  will  represent  additional  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  home,  too,  will  be  where  shelter  can  be  cheapest  bought — 
iu  quarters  where  commonly  there  is  least  fruit  of  sanitary  supervision,  least 
drainage, — least  scavengerin^, — ^least  suppression  of  public  nuisances, — leasts  or 
worst,  water  supply, — and,  if  in  town,  least  light  and  air.    Such  are  the  sani- 

'  Vol  xiii.  p.  818. 
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tanr  dangers  to  which  poverty  is  nlmost  certainly  exposed,  when  it  is  poverty 
enough  to  imply  scantiness  of  food."  (Sixth  Report,  p.  14.) 

Some  of  the  results  of « Dr.  Smith's  inqniries  were  the  following  : — 
1.  That  for  the  examined  agricultural  population,  the  diet  was  not 
so  poor  as  for  the  examined  in-door  operatives.  2.  That  while  in 
both  classes,  of  course,  poverty  was  found  to  tell  least  upon  those  who 
were  without  &milies,  yet  in  both  classes,  but  very  especially  among 
the  agriculturists,  insufficiency  of  food  does  not  nearly  so  much  affect 
the  married  labourer  as  it  affects  his  wife  and  children.  3.  With 
respect  to  the  in-door  operatives,  Dr.  Smith  shows  that,  taking  the 
estimated  mean  of  28,600  grs.  of  carbon,  and  1350  grs.  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  food  supplied,  as  the  theoretical  and  approximative  need 
of  an  average  adult  (an  e^timat^  which  can  only  form  an  approxi- 
mative and  imperfect  standard  for  comparison),  among  the  classes 
examined — viz.,  silk- weavers,  needlewomen,  and  kid-glovers,  shoe- 
makers^ and  stocking- weavers — *'  in  only  one  (the  shoemakers)  did  the 
average  just  exceed,  while  in  another  (stocking-weavers)  it  nearly 
reached  the  estimated  standard  of  bare  sufficiency,  and  that  in  two 
classes  there  was  defect — ^in  one  (needlewomen)  a  very  large  defect — 
of  both  nitrogen  and  carbon.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  examined 
families  of  the  agricultural  population,  it  appeared  that  more  than 
a  fifth  were  with  less  than  the  estimated  sufficiency  of  carbonaceous 
food  j  that  more  than  one-third  were  with  less  than  the  estimated 
sufficiency  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  that  in  three  counties  (Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  and  Somersetshire)  insufficiency  of  nitrogenous  food  was 
the  average  local  diet."  (p.  13.) 

The  inquiry  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  amongst  domestic 
cattle,  and  its  influence  upon  the  health  of  our  population,  could  not 
have  been  intrusted  to  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  G^mgee.  Nearly 
every  number  of  the  periodical  which  he  so  ably  edits — the  '  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  Review* — contains  something  relating  to  the  subject. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  we  ourselves  habitually  consult  it  for 
information  on  all  those  questions  where  veterinary  science  enlightens 
the  path  of  the  medical  inquirer.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Gamgee  is 
appended  to  the  fifth  Report  of  Mr.  Simon. 

1.  The  first  topic  he  discusses  is,  TJie  present  amount  of  cattle 
disease  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1854,  he  estimates  that 
the  total  number  of  homed  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
7,646,998,  which  he  values  at  about  10^  per  head.  Prior  to 
1842,  the  average  mortality  could  not  be  estimated  higher  than 
1^  to  2^  per  cent.  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  disease  in  this  country,  the  first  cattle  insurance  company 
''  The  Farmers*  and  Graziers*,**  was  established,  but  in  four  or  ^ve 
years  its  losses  were  so  enormous  that  it  became  bankrupt.  Still  other 
companies  were  started,  but,  after  increasing  their  rates  of  insurance, 
these  also  had  to  be  wound  up,  thousands  of  cattle  dying,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  claims  on  the  companies  being  the  results  of  incurable 
disease.  In  1857,  it  appears,  from  a  return  made  to  Parliament  bj 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  that  the  average  loss  on  stock  in  Scotland  was 
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about  5  per  cent. — viz.,  on  dairy  cows,  d*604  ;  other  cattle,  4*172 ;  and 
calves,  5*604  ;  the  estimated  valae  of  cattle  annually  lost  in  Scotland 
being  510,085/.  The  annual  loss  in  Ireland^in  1861,  was  1,132,687/., 
and  the  loss  in  England,  in  1860,  Mr.  Gamgee  estimates  at  3,805,939/. 
The  chief  loss  was  from  an  imported  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the 
loss  was  greatest  amongst  the  best  and  highest  priced  cattle — more 
than  half  The  loss  in  6  years,  ending  1860,  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
he  estimates  at  2,:255,100  head,  the  value  of  which  at  11/.  10«.  per 
head,  is  25,934,650/.  Of  these  cattle,  considerably  above  one  million 
died  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  represented  a  value  of  twelve  miUions 
sterling.  The  value  of  the  cattle  thus  lost  was  5*89  times  the  value 
of  tJie  cattle  imported.  Amongst  sheep,  of  which  40,000,000  are 
reckoned  to  be  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  loss  by 
disease  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent.,  representing  a  money  loss  of 
1,600,000/.  The  loss  from  disease  among  pigs,  he  calculates  at  about 
3  per  cent.,  representing  a  money  loss  of  1,209,000/.  Among  cows 
in  large  towns,  the  loss  from  disease  is  very  much  larger.  He  has 
known  it  amount  to  50  per  cent.  On  the  12,000  cows  kept  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  an  annual  loss^  he  believes,  of  at  least  80,000/.  The  high 
price  to  which  all  kinds  of  butcher's  meat  has  attained  is  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  these  statistics.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  diseased  animals  are  commonly  not  buried,  but  either  the  entire 
carcase,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  presentable,  are  sold  for  food;  and 
that  if  it  were  not  so,  meat  would  be  very  much  higher  in  price,  and 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  part  of  our  population. 

2.  The  Nctbwre  of  the  FrevaUing  Cattle  Jjieeaaea  is  Mr.  Gamgee's 
next  topic.  He  first  considers  the  epizootic  diseases,  all  of  which 
are  contagious.  These  maladies  travel  in  Europe  from  east  to  west, 
and  exist  more  generally  and  constantly  on  continents  than  on 
islands.  The  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  is  the  first  of  these.  It  often 
occurs  in  a  latent  form,  and  in  its  earliest  stages  can  only  be  detected 
by  auscultation.  It  has  an  incubation  stage  of  five  or  six  weeks.  It 
attacks  an  animal  as  a  rule  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  cannot  much 
be  helped  by  medical  treatment.  ApJUlue^  the  foot  and  mouth  (Usesue, 
affecting  the  feet,  mouth,  and  teats,  has  been  chiefly  observed  in 
Britain  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  was  never  more  prevalent  than 
in  1862.  It  is  characterized  by  a  mild  fever  of  an  epiaootic  and 
decidedly  contagious  character.  The  incubation  is  very  shoit,  and 
hence  it  is  said  usually  to  precede  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle.  When 
both  diseases  are  taken  in  market  at  the  same  time,  the  aphthous  disease 
breaks  out  before  the  lung  disease.  —  VaHola  Ovina,  smallpox  in 
sheep.  This  is  a  specific  malignant  fever,  which  spreads  exclusively  by 
contagion,  affecting  an  animal  only  once  in  its  life,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  vesicular  eruption,  especially  on  those  portions  of  the  skin 
scantily  covered  with  hair.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  communicable  to  other  * 
animals.  The  period  of  incubation  is  about  a  fortnight,  and  the 
disease  passes  through  similar  stages  to  human  small-pox.  The  attack 
lasts  about  twenty  days  or  a  month  :  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  tho>e 
attacked  die,  usually  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eruption. — The 
JUteppe  disease,  a  contagums  typhoid  fever  of  cattle^  is  characterized 
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by  specific  lesions  of  the  intestines,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
enteric  fever  of  man ;  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion. It  is  very  contagious.  The  period  of  incubation  is  usually  a  week. 
The  Enzootic  diseases  Mr.  G^mgee  believes  to  be  preventihle  to 
Buch  an  extent,  that,  if  the  subject  were  attended  to,  their  preven- 
tion would  add  more  to  the  i*e80urces  of  the  kingdom  than  the 
reclamation  of  land  does.  "  They  are  due  to  excessive  richness  and 
excessive  poverty  of  land.  They  are  also  due  to  excessive  moisture, 
or,  on  high  and  dry  lands,  to  exposure.  They  vary  with  different 
syfitems  of  culture :  they  are  engendered  by  forcing  land  to  produce 
the  largest  and  best  crops,  or  by  impoverishing  the  soil  in  attempting 
to  rear  more  than  it  will  bear.  Enzootic  disorders  are  induced  by  the 
manner  in  which  animals  of  different  species  are  brought  together 
and  made  to  live  in  common.**  The  following  are  the  more  important 
of  them  : — AntJ^rax,  or  carbuncular  fever.  This  has  many  fonns,  all 
originating  spontaneously,  and  communicable  by  contact  or  inoculation 
to  warm-blooded  animals ;  and,  though  rarely  spreading  by  contagion 
in  this  country,  yet  apt  to  assume  an  epizootic  character  in  countries 
which  are  hotter.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  physical  characters,  and 
physiological  properties  of  the  blood  are  altered,  and  in  which 
passive  hiemorrhages,  ecchymoses,  phlegmons,  boils  and  carbuncles,  and 
gangrenous  complications  occur  with  fatal  effect.  It  originates  must 
readily  in  young  and  vigorous  animals,  and  in  those  that  are  suddenly 
changed  from  spare  to  liberal  keep,  and  on  rich  lands  that  are  usually 
damp  and  ill-drained.  What  is  termed  "  splenic  apoplexy"  is  a  form 
of  this  disease,  and  is  rapidly  (in  4-24  hours)  fatal,  especially  if  the 
animal  be  lefb  quiet. — The  hraxy  in  sheep  is  another  virulent  form  of 
it,  although  the  terra  "  braxy"  is  applied  to  many  other  fatal  diseases. 
Braxy  kills  50  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  that  die  annually  in  Scotland,  and 
the  victims  are  usually  found  dead  by  the  shepherds  on  cold  frosty 
mornings,  and  afier  clear  moonlight  nights.  The  body  rapidly  undergoes 
decomposition. — Blaxik  quarter  in  sheep  and  cattle  is  a  form  of  anthrax 
occurring  chiefly  on  undrained  soils,  and  is,  next  to  pleuro-pneumonia, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  cattle  disorders  in  this  country.  Together  with 
^mptoros  of  fever  there  occui-s  a  painful  swelling  either  at  a  fetlock  or 
other  joint,  with  emphysema  of  the  limbs,  and  the  skin  sloughs  over  the 
swelling.  "  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  very  rapid  cases,  or  when 
animals  are  slaughtered  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  only  oiie 
of  the  fore  or  hind  quarters  which  indicates  the  disease  of  which  the 
animal  has  died.  The  other  three  quarters  may  and  have  often  been 
sold  aa  sound  meat."— -4  n^Aroa?  in  tlie  pig — Apoplexy — or  the  Hog 
cholera.  In  respect  to  one  form  of  anthrax,  known  as  carbuncular 
angina,  in  which  the  fauces  are  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  sloughing, 
and  which  proves  fatal  with  typhous  symptoms  in  from  one  to  three 
days,  Mr.  Qamgee  confirms  Hering's  statement  that  it  occurs  in 
pigs  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  dead  of  anthrax.  The  pig- 
"  apoplexy"  occurs  in  animals  which  have  been  fed  on  richer  food  than 
they  are  accustomed  to.  The  "  hog  cholera,"  or  "  blue  disease,"  is 
regarded  by  some  as  typhus,  and  kills  in  from  three  to  six  hours. 
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There  is  usually  abdomiDal  pain,  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  or 
marked  weakness  of  the  hind-quarters,  and  a  subdued  cough.  The 
characteristic  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  com- 
mences some  time  before  death,  and  occurs  especially  on  the  belly,  ou 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hind  extremities,  on  the  back,  ears,  &c.  After 
death  the  skin  looks  black  and  blue,  as  if  the  animal  had  been  knocked 
about  Ham-bacon  dealers  pass  off  such  blotches  as  bruises.  The 
capillaries  and  veins  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes  are  studded  with  ecchymoses.  A  specimen  of  such  pork 
was  recently  exhibited  by  Dr.  Letheby,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Health  Officers,  when  he  stated  that  this  disease  is 
common  in  London  piggeries.  We  have,  however,  carefully  looked 
at  the  pork  on  sale  in  sho]>s,  and  have  seen  no  signs  of  it  having  been 
thus  diseased ;  probably  it  finds  its  way  into  the  sausages.^ — ^The 
Parturition  /ever  in  cows  occurs  in  plethoric  animals,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  cerebral  congestion  and  apoplexy;  death  results  from 
general  paralysis. — The  Heamng  pain  in  ewes  is  ^Ulso  a  parturition 
fever,  but  here  congestion  and  mortification  of  the  womb  occur,  and 
the  animal  dies  in  a  few  hour^. — Blood  disease  in  lambs  is  another 
retiult  of  plethora,  and  usually  kills  in  24  hours.  Mr.  Gamgee  does 
not  consider  it  a  contagious  disease.  Swellings  of  an  authracoid 
character  frequently  appear  about  the  throat,  lips,  ears,  limbs,  &c — 
Lastly,  there  is  the  Eed-water  in  sheep,  which  he  regards  as  a  blood- 
disease,  and  which  is  characterized  by  an  effusion  of  reddish  serum 
into  the  abdomen. — The  Parasitic  diseases  cannot  be  known  too  per- 
fectly, inasmuch  as  human  beings  derive  most  of  their  parasites  from  the 
domestic  animals ;  but,  as  such  a  full  consideration  as  their  importance 
demands  from  us,  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  the  present  article, 
we  shall  defer  what  we  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  uutH  we  review 
the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Cobbold  which  has  just  appeared. 

3.  The  Etiology  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  is  the  next  subject  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Gamgee.  And  first  as  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  maintains  that 
it  always  occurs  by  way  of  contagion — that  there  are  truly  ''sta- 
tions'* where  the  disease  is  always  to  be  met  with,  and  from  which  it 
is  carried  by  cattle  which  have  passed  through  them.  Such  '*  stations** 
are  all  our  large  towns  and  foul  cattle-markets,  and  many  cattle- 
dealers'  farms.  We  confess  that  the  proofs  of  this  position  advanced 
by  Mr.  Gamgee,  and  the  fact  that  the  indiscriminate  free-trade  in  cattle 
established  in  1842  was  coincident  with  the  great  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  this  country,  are,  to  our  mind,  absolutely  convincing.  These  proofe, 
to  which  we  can  only  just  allude,  are  derived  first  from  the  general 
history  of  the  disease,  and  its  geographical  distribution  at  the  present 
moment ;  secondly,  from  the  history  of  separate  invasions  of  countries*, 
estates,  parishes,  and  farms ;  thirdly,  from  facts  relating  to  the  constant 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  large  towns ;  fourthly,  from  the  I'esults  of 
experimental  researches  in  Germany  and  France ;  and,  fifthly,  from 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  as  to  the  means  which  check  the  pro- 

^  SincQ  the  above  was  written,  a  large  seizure  of  pork,  thus  diseased,  has  been  re* 
ported  in  the  papery  as  haviog  been  made  at  a  wholesale  pork-pie  manufactory  in 
Islington* 
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gresB  of  the  disorder.  He  states  that  "  our  large  towns,  with  their 
thousands  of  fine  dairy  cattle,  stand  first  on  the  list  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  next  are  the  grazing  and  stall-feeding 
districts  and  counties  j  and  the  healthiest  portions  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  are  those  where  animals  are  bred.  All  this 
demonstrates  that  in  proportion  as  purchases  have  to  be  made,  disease 
is  rife.  It  is  absent  where  there  are  no  buyers  and  where  all  are  sellers*' 
(p.  249.).  Epizootic  Apkthce  "appeared  almost  simultaneously  in 
London  and  Cork  in  1839,  owing  to  importations  of  cattle,  and  then 
spread  as  usual  with  greater  rapidity  and  certainty  than  all  other 
plagues.  .  .  .  The  contagious  principle  is  discharged  by  diseased 
animals  in  very  large  quantity  with  the  saliva  and  from  the  ernptions 
on  the  teats  and  feet.  The  milk  of  animals  affected  is  highly  charged 
with  it  as  a  rule,  but  probably  only  when  vesicle-s  exist  on  the  teats, 

and  their  contents  are  discharged  as  the  milk  is  drawn By  far 

the  most  common  and  constant  means  operating  in  favour  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  consist  in  placing  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  in  railway 
tracks  in  which  diseased  animals  have  previously  been,  and  exposing 
healthy  with  diseased  in  the  public  market.  ...  It  is  invariably  intro- 
duced here,  and  spreads  exclusively  by  contagion**  (p.  25^.)--Small' 
pox  in  Sfieep.  A  section  of  Mr.  6amgee*8  report,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Dr.  W.  Budd*s  'Address  in  Medicine,'  are  devoted  to  the 
etiology  of  this  disease,  and  to  proving  its  exclusive  origin  in,  and 
propagation  by^  contagion.  Especially  instructive  in  this  respect  is 
the  history  of  its  origin  and  spread  in  Wiltshire  at  the  commencement 
of  1862  in  the  flock  of  Mr.  Joseph  Parry,  of  Allingtou,  in  a  down 
district  traversed  by  driftways  in  all  directions,  and  skirted  by  a  canal, 
near  which  the  disease  first  broke  out.  It  is  believed  that  through 
this  part  of  the  down,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  outbreak,  was 
driven  westward  a  flock  of  infected  sheep,  which  were  sold  at  Smith- 
field,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  them  died  of  small -pox  lower  down 
the  Avon.  By  the  canal,  also,  it  is  probable  that,  as  is  customary, 
the  dead  animals'  skins,  from  which  manure  is  made,  were  con- 
veyed. From  this  flock  it  spread  to  eight  other  flocks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  them  at  least  three- fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  another 
aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Parry's  fiirm.  Another  farm  in 
which  it  broke  out  was  Mr.  Church's,  situated  fifteen  miles  fix>m  the 
site  of  the  AUington  outbreak.  In  this  instance  the  sheep  had  been 
pastured  in  a  field  bounded  by  a  high-road  over  which  sheep  from 
the  infected  district  had  passed  to  and  fro.  The  disease  was  finally 
suppressed  by  studious  separation  of  the  infected  animals. 

Among  the  causes  of  Eneootic  disease,  Mr.  Qamgee  enumerates  the 
practice  of  farmers  keeping  a  limited  amount  of  stock  on  more  food 
than  is  required  for  it,  and  on  rich  food,  as  oil-cake,  with  the  object  of 
making  manure — ^the  use  of  water  containing  much  saline  matter, 
climate,  clayey  and  undrained  soils,  season,  and  the  liberal  use  of  artificial 
manures  to  the  land — inducing  plethora  in  the  cattle — or  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  inducing  diarrhoea,  or  of  the  manui-e  from  large  towns,  which 
often  contains  such  poisons  as  lead. — As  to  Farasites,  they  are  in- 
variably generated  firom  pre-existing  parents;  and  the  causes  which 
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predispose  to  parasitic  diseases  are  all  those  which  tend  to  weaken, 
such  as  filth,  fool  air,  bad  food,  impure  water,  and  overcrowding  and 
over-stocking. 

4.  The  most  important  portion  of  Mr.  Oamgee*s  Report  is,  to  us,  that 
which  relates  to  the  trade  in  oaUie,  meal,  and  mUk,   And  first  as  to  com : 

"  A.  dairyman  is  always  buying.  The  cows  he  buys  start  from  the  breeder's 
hands  healthy.  They  are  being  transferred  from  place  to  place  in  contaminated 
trucks,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  trucks  with  diseased  cattle ;  they  pass  through 
our  meat  markets,  are  there  constantly  placed  in  contact  with  diseased  cattk, 
and  lastly  enter  cow-houses — sometunea  very  ill-conditioned  cow-houses— 
where  disease  exists,  and  whence,  in  every  probability,  they  must  themselves 
issue  diseased.  In  the  case  of  our  town  dairies,  the  svstem  at  present  carried 
out  condemns,  X  believe,  at  least  half  the  animals  to  oe  slaughtered  diseased. 
Are  all  these  cows  sold  as  human  food  ?  With  few  exceptions  they  are ;  and  if 
they  were  not,  town-dairymen  would  be  ruined.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
those  of  the  lean  animals,  which  (as  I  shall  afterwards  show)  are  bought  up  for 
use  in  piggeries,  and  only  indirectly  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human  food. 
It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  a  fat  diseased  oow  (sold  at  18/.  or  2G/.)  ii 
not  usually  eaten  as  inferior  meat."  (p.  275.) 

As  regards  lean  store  cattle  the  same  causes  of  contamination  are  at 
work.  Infected  cattle  are  seen  in  all  our  weekly  markets,  and  being 
eagerly  bought  up,  contaminate  store  stock  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  With  respect  to  the /oreign  cattle  trade,  Mr.  Gamgee  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  universal  practice  abroad  to  sell  out  into  England  the 
remnants  of  diseased  herds  and  flocks ;  and  that  very  large  profits  are 
made  sometimes  by  dealers,  who,  hearing  that  disease  has  broken  out 
ou  a  farm,  offer  a  lump  sum  for  the  whole  infected  stock,  and  send  it 
to  Hamburgh,  Harlingen,  or  Rotterdam  for  the  British  trade.  The 
dead^meat  markets  are  contaminated  by  the  carcases  of  diseased 
animals  from  all  sources.  The  proof  of  this  is  not  wanting  to  any  one 
who  will  read  the  reports  of  seizures  made  in  them  by  the  City  meat- 
inspectors,  and  recorded  regularly  in  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  Dr.  Letheby  writes  to  Mr.  Gamgee  that  in  the 
City  markets  alone  his  inspectors  seize  from  one  to  two  tons  of 
diseased  meat  every  week ;  and  similar  seizures,  but  to  a  less  extent, 
are  made  in  butchers*  shops  and  slaughter-houses  outside  the  City 
by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  their  assistanta  In  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Gamgee  tells  us  that  100  and  200  diseased  cattle  are 
sold  in  the  dead-meat  market  every  week,  carcases  being  smuggled  in 
by  night  even  from  adjoining  piggeries.  In  this  way  the  best  butchers, 
in  ignorance,  "  may  and  do  serve  diseased  meat  to  the  wealthiest  in 
the  land.**  Mr  Gamgee,  while  stigmatizing  private  daughter-houses  as 
moflt  objectionable,  asserts  that  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs 
has  entirely  fi°iiled.  In  this  we  quite  agree  \  for  though  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  private  slaughter-houses  in  London,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  have  been  vastly  improved, 
we  ourselves  know  of  some  where  diseased  animals  are  habitually 
nJaughtered,  little  else  being  received.  One,  we  ourselves  induced  the 
magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  close,  by  refusal  of  the  annual  licence, 
on  this  very  ground.  In  that  instance  the  butcher  was  believed  to  carry 
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on  a  regular  and  constant  trade  with  a  neighbouring  sausage-maker. 
Mr.  Gamgee  says  ke  has  known  even  the  diseased  organs  themselves 
seni  to  the  sausage-maker.  From  our  own  experience  of  the  trade, 
we  can  quite  believe  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Piga  are  largely  fed 
upon  diseased  meat  which  is  too  &,r  gone  even  for  the  sausage-maker, 
and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  and  as  an  universal  rule,  diseased  pigs 
are  pickled  and  cured  for  bacon,  ham,  &c.  In  Cork,  Waterford, 
Belfast,  Ac.,  there  is  a  regular  trade  in  diseased  pigs,  a  reduction  of 
price,  amounting  to  10«.  per  pig  being  made  on  the  pig  proving  measly  ; 
and  the  bacon  made  from  it  is  sold  at  about  Ss.  per  flitch  reduction. 
Such  measly  hams  and  bacon  are  regular  articles  of  trade ;  and  though 
little  used  in  Ireland  (where  the  disease  is  known)  are  imported  largely 
into  England  and  Scotland.  As  to  "  Hog  cholera,**  sometimes  as  many 
as  8  per  cent,  of  pigs  purchased  will  show  extravasation.  Such 
**  tainted**  or  "  bruised**  flitches  find  a  readier  sale  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  retailers  in  England  order  "  measly**  flitches  specially, 
and  that  ail  that  Waterford  can  supply  go  to  London.  We  know  now, 
therefore,  if  we  did  not  before,  how  it  is  that  in  some  retail  shops  bacon 
can  be  sold  at  i(L  per  lb.  and  ham  at  ScL — The  Milk  trade.  The  most 
extensive  dairies  are  those  in  which  pleuropneumonia  is  most  con- 
stant ;  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  dairy-keeping  is  now  one  of  the 
best  trades  going.  One  of  the  Edinburgh  dairymen  told  him  that 
"nobody  knew  how  to  make  money  out  of  cows  until  the  disease  came 
amongst  them."  The  secret  is,  that  the  cow-keeper  calculates  on  his 
cows,  which  he  purchases  newly-calved,  becoming  diseased  after  being 
a  time  in  his  sheds ;  but  during  the  first  two  months  the  yield  of  milk 
is  twice  as  great  as  at  any  other  time  j  and  when  the  two  mouths  are 
up  they  will,  even  if  diseased,  fetch  from  the  butcher  such  a  price  as, 
with  the  amount  obtained  for  the  milk,  will  put  a  profit  of  about  16 
per  cent,  on  his  purchase.  "  Any  man/  says  Mr.  Gkmgee,  **  can  accu- 
mulate capital  at  such  a  trade.** 

5.  The  effects  an  the  human  subject  qfconauming  thejksh  and  milk 
of  diseased  animals  constitutes  the  last  topic  in  Mr.  Gamgee*s  report, 
and  we  must  confess  that  this  section  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Putting  aside  the  parasitic  diseases,  it  is  still  very 
doubtful  how  &T  disease  in  the  beast  produces  disease  in  the  indi- 
viduals that  consume  its  flesh.  It  may  be  that  the  prolonged  use  of 
diseased  meat  brings  about  chronic  disorder  in  man,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  proo£  All  the  records  which  we  possess  of  ill  eflects 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  diseased  meat  have  reference  to  acute 
derangements.  And  almost  without  exception  these  records  are 
defective  in  some  one  or  more  points,  which  it  is  important  should 
have  been  stated  ;  and  especially  in  the  neglect  of  stating  the  period 
after  death  of  the  beast,  at  which  its  flesh  was  consumed,  the  real 
nature  of  the  diseasCi  and  the  amount  of  cooking  which  the  meat  had 
undergone.  When  we  come  to  bring  all  the  published  records  of 
cases  of  sickness  supposed  to  be  due  to  this  cause,  together,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  their  remarkably  unsatisfactory  character.  So 
looae,  indeed,  are  most  of  them,  that  no  definite  i^esult  can  be  £urly 
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arrived  at  by  their  aid.  The  present  position  of  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  diseased  meat  seems  to  be  this  : — 1.  That  after  eating 
some  particular  piece  of  meat,  those  in  a  family  who  have  partaken 
of  it  have  suffered,  while  those  who  did  not,  escaped.  2.  That  in 
some  such  cases  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  animal  which  fur- 
nished it  was  in  some  way  diseased,  while  in  other  cases  no  evidence 
of  this  has  been  obtainable.  3.  In  some  such  cases,  only  one  family 
which  ate  of  the  flesh  has  suffered,  while  other  families  who  have 
been  supplied  from  the  same  animal  did  not.  4.  That  in  some  such 
cases  the  meat  has  been  obviously  bad,  either  possessing  a  bad  smell, 
not  necessarily,  however,  a  tainted  smell ;  or  being  discoloured.  5. 
In  some  such  cases,  it  has  appeared  that  the  cooking  has  been  insuf- 
ficient to  coagulate  the  meat  throughout,  but  in  others  no  account 
of  this  appears  on  the  face  of  the  records,  or  at  least  none  but  is  open 
to  question.  6.  That  mostly,  whatever  the  disease  in  the  animal,  the 
effects  produced  have  been  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  the 
symptoms  being  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pain,  prostration 
and  collapse,  and  often  the  attack  has  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
cholera,  or  suspected  to  be  due  to  mineral  poisoning.  7.  That 
now  and  then  the  attack  has  really  resulted  from  mineral  poison, 
as  in  a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Gamgee,  where  107  persons  suffered 
from  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox,  to  which  two  ounces  of 
tartarized  antimony  had  been  given.  8.  That  almost  any  meat, 
if  "muddled,"  will  produce  similar  symptoms  to  those  we  have 
sketched.  9.  That  sausages,  which  are  notoriously  manufactured 
from  meat  which  is  not  presentable  in  the  mass  at  a  butcher's  shop, 
have  very  often  been  the  occasion  of  such  symptoms.  And  yet, 
if  all  the  diseased  meat  that  is  consumed  in  London,  let  us  say,  were 
of  necessity  unwholesome,  would  not  some  wide-spread  pestilence  bear 
witness  to  the  fact ) 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asks  Mr.  Simon,  "  that  cattle  havinff  all  the  foulness  of 
fever  in  their  blood,  or  having  local  sores  and  infiltrations  that  yield  one  of  the 
deadliest  of  inoculable  morbid  poisons,  or  having  their  flesh  thronged  with  larval 
parasites, — is  it  possible  that  such  cattle  can  be  converted  into  human  food,  and 
yet  not  only  the  immediate  scandal  of  a  general  poisonine  be  escaped,  but  even 
something  not  unlike  general  impunity  be  the  result  ?  Though  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange,  nevertheless,  it  is, 
with  some  qualifications,  the  true  one.  And  doubtless  the  impunity,  such  as  it 
is, — but  it  perhaps  is  far  less  general  than  it  appears — ^results  from  the  opera- 
tion of  well-known  chemical  and  physiological  laws.  Our  animal  food,  before 
we  take  it,  has  for  the  most  part  been  exposed  to  so  high  a  temperature  that 
any  parasites  which  had  their  homes  in  it  are  killed,  and  that  wnatever  albu- 
minous morbid  contagium  it  contained  has  been  coagulated  and  made  inert. 
Probably,  also,  a^nst  small  quantities  of  animal  poisons — ^and  against  such  as 
communicate  small-pox  and  glanders,  just  as  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra  and 
rattlesnake,  the  stomach  has  resources  of  its  own — ^for  any  such  organic  product 
entering  the  stomach  is  at  once  (as  regards  that  mobile  chemical  constitution 
on  which  its  efficiency  depends)  exposed  to  the  strong  disinfectant  chemistry  of 
digestion,  and  thus,  within  narrow  limits  of  quantity,  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
inert  before  it  can  soak  into  living  texture.  Both  these  influences  may  count 
for  something,  and  the  first- mentioned  of  them  for  almost  everything,  in  ex- 
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pbiining  the  fact  (so  far  as  it  is  a  fact)  that  many  sorts  of  diseased  meat  are 
eaten  with  impunity.  On  the  other  hiuid,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
theoretical  explanation  the  two  protective  influences  do  not  cover  the  whole 
field  of  danger ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  all  meat  which  is  eaten  has  been 
exposed  throughout  (not  in  every  instance  even  at  all  exposed)  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  kill  parasites,  and  coagulate  albumen :  m  the  second  place, 
even  complete  coagulation  of  albumen  may,  for  aught  which  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  leave  some  morbid  poisons  in  operation :  in  the  third  place,  it  may 
very  well  be.  that  even  where  cooking  can  divest  a  meat  of  some  original 
specific  infectiveness,  the  meat  may  still  not  be  susceptible  of  quite  the  same 
(Ugestional  changes  as  healthy  meat  when  eaten  undergoes.  And  thus  the 
theoretical  apprehension  womd  be,  that  with  our  alleged  lar^e  consumption 
of  variously-diseased  meat,  the  impunity  of  consumers,  though  it  was  the  rule, 
might  be  subject  to  considerable  exceptions.  Accurate  empirical  knowledge 
in  this  matter  is  hitherto  only  beginning  to  be  gathered,  and  will  not  yet 
warrant  any  general  doj^atic  statements  as  to  the  effects  of  diseased  meat  on 
human  consumers."   (Fifth  Eeport,  p.  24.) 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  that  the  subject,  as  thus  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Simon,  stands  much  where  it  did  when  our  article  on  it  was  put 
forward  some  years  ago.  Our  want  is  *'  accurate  empirical  know- 
ledge,** in  the  first  place  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  that  they  have  recognised 
the  want,  and  are  seeking  to  supply  it.  They  have  asked  that  cases 
of  supposed  poisoning  by  meat  should  be  forwarded  to  them,  and 
have  furnished  a  scheme,  which  Dr.  Ballard  has  extended,  in  accor- 
dance with  which  these  ohservations  should  be  recorded.  We  may 
hope  that  this  request  for  co-operation  will  not  be  fruitless. 

There  is  one  subject  which  is  only  incidentally  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Gamgee,  we  mean  the  relation  that  exists  between  epizootic  maladies 
in  our  domestic  animals  and  epidemic  diseases  in  man.  It  is  a  little 
cultivated  branch  of  research,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  one  which 
etiological ly  promises  much  fruit. 

lY.  We  must  now  leave  this  suhject  to  consider  another,  relating 
to  food,  which  a  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Lancety  was  attracting  much  more  public  attention  than  is  given 
to  it  at  the  present  time.     We  allude  to  the  adtiUeration  of  food. 

If  we  look  into  the  last  edition  of  what  is  now  regarded  pretty 
much  as  the  text-book  upon  the  subject  in  this  country,  Dr.  Hassall's 
*  Adolterations  Detected,'  we  ^all  find  a  list  of  some  forty  articles 
of  food  which  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  dealers,  more  or  less  admix- 
ture with  foreign  su^tances.  The  object  of  these  admixtures,  which 
take  place  both  with  eatables  and  beverages,  is  not  of  coarse  to  poison 
the  public,  but  either  to  produce  an  article  that  shall  please  the  eye,  or 
else  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the  dealer,  by  the  substitution  in  part  of 
some  cheaper  matter.  In  some  instances,  as  with  chocolate  and  some 
cocoas,  the  articles  sold  are  really  manufactured  articles  which  make  no 
pretensions  to  consisting  of  only  a  single  ingredient  \  the  admixture  of 
sugar,  arrowroot,  &c.,  being  not  in  any  way  injurious,  while  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  public  with  the  sort  of  drink 
that  thej  desire    to  prepare.      Now,  putting  aside  painted  oonfec^ 
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tionarj,  and  putting  also  aside  those  adulterations,  as  of  mustard  with 
flour,  pepper  with  dirt  and  sago-meal,  ground  spices  with  all  kinds 
of  ground  rubbish,  there  are  really  very  few  articles  the  adulteration 
of  which,  as  carried  on  in  Ihis  country,  is  such  as  there  is  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  to  be  deleterious  to  persons  who  consume  the 
adulterated  article.  When  we  name  bread,  pickles^  and  beer,  we 
name,  we  believe,  the  only  three  articles  of  daily  use  which  are  pur- 
posely adulterated  with  what  is  believed  injurious  to  health.  Other 
things,  as  cider,  or  wine,  may,  like  water,  become  accidentally 
poisonous  from  dissolving  poisonous  metals ;  but  these  are  not  such 
adulterations  as  we  are  now  contemplating.  Custard-powders  have 
been  found  to  contain  chromate  of  lead,  cayenne  and  curry-powder 
i^d  oxide  of  lead  and  cinnabar ;  but  these  are  not  aiidcles  of  daily 
use,  and  the  few  persons  who  use  them  largely  are  usually  careful 
either  *to  prepare  their  custards  from  milk  and  eggs,  and  to  purchase 
their  cayenne  at  good  shops,  and  pay  a  good  and  fair  price  for  it,  and 
to  prepare  their  curry-powder  at  home.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  three  articles  of  food  we  ha?e  mentioned,  and 
inquire  what  evidence  there  is  of  their  extensive  adulteration  at  the 
present  time,  and  how  far  that  adulteration  is  likely  to  injure  health. 
We  may  say,  however,  here,  as  we  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it  fiirther  on,  that  we  believe  that  there  existea  a  few  years 
ago  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of  panic  upon  this  subject.  Every- 
one was  crpng  out  about  "death  in  the  pot."  It  is  tnie  that  scan- 
dalous ^uds  upon  the  pockets  and  stomachs  of  consumers  were  then, 
and  are  still  perpetrated — exhausted  tea-leaves  were  dressed  up  with 
valonia,  re-dried,  and  sold  as  congou ;  coffee  was  made  up  with  roasted 
chicory,  beans,  and  dried  liver ;  and  epicurean  palates  were  tickled  with 
^rats  when  Uiey  anticipated  being  regaled  with  anchovies.  All  this 
was,  and  is,  very  wrong,  and  undoubtedly,  like  short  weights  and 
unjust  balances,  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ; 
but  at  the  sanae  time  it  is  one  thing  to  steal  and  another  thing  to 
commit  murder. 

Bread  and  flour,  but  bread  especially,  have  been  said  to  be  laiipely 
adulterated  with  alum.  According  to  Dr.  Hassall,  every  sample  of 
bread  purchased  in  London  which  he  examined, — that  is,  in  two  series 
of  inquiries^  one  conducted  upon  28  samples,  and  another  aeries  sub- 
sequently upon  25, — was  found  to  contain  alum.  Other  experi- 
menters have  not  been  so  fortunate.  Perhaps  bakers  have  improved 
under  the  exposure  of  their  evil  deeds ;  perhaps  the  method  of  Dr. 
HaesaU  might  not  have  been  £Eiultles&  At  all  events  we  ourselves 
have  fidled  in  detecting  it  in  every  loaf  we  have  examined,  and  we 
know  that  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Officers  of  Health,  who  are 
experienced  analysts,  are  satisfied  that  although  the  adulteration  ia 
general  in  the  trade,  it  is  yet  not  universal.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
in  Manchester,  as  appears  from  the  report  upon  adulterations  made  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  assisted  by  Drs.  Calverts  and  Schuuk,  Professor 
Bosooe,  and  Mr.  0*NeilL  Out  of  five  samples  examined  by  these 
gentlemen  three  contained  alum,  and  two  contained  none ;  and  these 
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samples  were  purchased  from  shops  supplying  the  labouring  classes  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  The  detection  of  the  salt  depends  upon 
the  separation  of  alumina  from  the  bread.  This  is  no  easy  matter ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  early  experimeuters 
weighed  as  alumina  the  phospate  of  alumina,  and  so  formed  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  quantity  introduced  by  the  baker,  while  others 
actually  introduced  alumina  in  the  reagents  which  they  employed. 
The  usual  process  consists  in  charring,  or,  better,  in  incinerating  the 
bread  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  it 
yields  a  mixed  phosphate  of  lime  and  alumina.  This  is  boiled  with 
liquor  potasse  or  liquor  sodas,  which  takes  up  the  latter  and  leaves  the 
former  salt.  If  nothing  more  be  done  but  neutralization  and  re-pre- 
eipitation  with  ammonia,  the  phosphate  of  alumina,  and  not  the  earth 
itself^  would  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  separate  the 
phosphoric  acid.  This  may  be  effected  by  neutralizing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  caustic 
baryta^  subeequeutly  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  filtered  solution  alumina  may 
now  be  thrown  by  ammonia.  This  is  of  course  only  a  sketch  of  the 
process — its  great  defect  is  that  the  caustic  alkalies  always  contain 
themselves  more  or  less  alumina,  and,  as  this  is  not  readily  separated 
from  them,  it  is  necessary  first  to  e^imate  the  quantity  present  in  the 
alkali  aud  to  make  the  necessary  deduction  for  it  from  the  final  result; 
and  this  is  a  precaution  which  we  fear  has  not  always  been  taken. 
Other  processes  have  been  suggested  by  which  the  use  of  caustic  alkali 
altogether  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  we  think  that  the  merit  of 
the  besc  of  these  processes  lies  with  Mr.  Crookes.  His  process  is  a 
tedious  one,  but  we  ourselves  always  adopt  it,  since  it  has  this  in- 
estimable advantage,  that  it  never  discovers  alumina  if  none  be 
preeent.  500  grains  of  the  bread  are  charred  and  the  coal  thus  obtained 
is  powdered ;  to  this  add  about  30  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  heat 
until  vapoui's  begin  to  rise ;  when  sufficiently  cool  add  water,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes ;  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  until  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  U>gin  to  be  evolved,  when  10  grains  of  metallic  tin  and 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added,  together  with  water  droD  by 
drop,  until  action  between  the  acid  and  metal  commences.  Wheu  all 
the  tin  is  oxidized,  add  water  and  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  until 
fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  again  visibk,  when  more  water  must  ne 
added  and  the  liquid  again  filtered  if  necessary.  To  the  clear  solution 
now  add  tartaric  acid,  then  ammonia  in  exoea^  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  Evaporate  the  liquid,  containing  the  precipitate  sus- 
pended in  it,  iu  a  dish,  until  all  the  smell  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has 
disappeared.  Filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  to  get  rid  of  the 
organic  matter.  Powder  the  black  ash,  boil  it  in  moderately  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  add  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  boil 
for  a  minute  ;  now  add  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  aud  buU 
for  five  minutea     Auy  precipitate  now  observed  will  be  alumiua^^ 

^  Ubemical  News,  April  1861,  p.  807. 
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A  confirmatoiy  test  lies  in  the  detection  of  ammonia  in  the  bread, 
inasmuch  as  the  alum  used  is  invariably  an  ammonia-alnm.  Potash- 
alum  is  rarely  mannfactured  now-a-days.  This  is  a  very  simple 
matter :  an  ounce  of  bread  is  heated  in  a  flask  with  water  and  a 
little  lime,  a  glass  tube  bent  horizontally  is  fixed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  flask,  and  a  bit  of  reddened  litmus-paper  slipped  into  it.  The 
volatile  alkali  given  off  will  then  restore  the  colour  of  the  paper. 
But  is  alumed  bread  prejudicial  to  health)  There  must  be  no  d 
priori  reasoning  in  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  alum  is  an  astringent,  and  therefore  its  daily  use  in  bread 
must  produce  the  same  results  as  if  given  in  any  other  way,  since 
once  put  into  the  dough  and  baked  it  remains  alum  no  longer :  the 
alumina  in  the  bread  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  phosphate.  The 
only  test  of  unwholesomeness  lies  in  experience,  and  experience 
certainly  does  not  give  a  verdict  against  it.  If  it  is  unwholesome  the 
unwholesomeness  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  those  who  assert  it. 

The  detection  of  copper  or  lead  in  shop  pickles  is  so  easy  a  matter 
that  no  doubt,  we  imagine,  can  rest  upon  the  statements  of  any 
analyst  who  is  at  all  fitted  for  the  work  he  undertakes.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  these  metals  is  almost  entirely  accidental, 
that  is,  that  they  are  derived  mostly  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
pickles  are  prepared,  and  not  from  ^ny  intentional  addition  of  a  copper 
salt :  not  that  this  makes  the  case  much  better  for  the  public,  who 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  results  of  such  carelessness,  especially 
when  the  maker  obtains  the  advantage  of  an  article  the  appearance  of 
which  is  in  his  favour.  We  believe  that  pickles  are  still  rarely  obtain- 
able in  which  copper  or  lead  cannot  be  found.  Hassall  never  failed 
to  find  copper  in  the  London  pickles,  and  the  recent  investigations  at 
Manchester  discovered  copper  in  three  .and  lead  in  one  out  of  five 
samples  examined.  Mr.  Wentworth  Scott  goes  so  far  also  as  to  say 
that  91  per  cent,  of  London  pickles  are  more  or  less  adulterated,  and 
that  in  Liverpool  the  adulteration  is  often  greater  stilL 

The  most  dangerous  adulteration  which  beer  undergoes  is  that  with 
cocculus  indicus.  The  protection  against  this  and  such  other  adul- 
terations, as  with  grains  of  paradise  and  tobacco,  is  chiefly  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Respecting  the  prevalence 
of  these  adulterations,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  principal  of  the  Laboratory  at 
Somerset  House,  thus  writes  : 

'*  Generally  the  prohibited  materials  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  heer 
are  not  injurious  to  health,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  instances  come  under  my 
notice  in  which  poisonous  substances  have  been  used,  the  object  of  the  fraudu- 
lent brewers  or  retailers  of  beer  being  more  to  increase  the  bulk  of  their  goods 
than  to  render  the  beer  stupefying  by  the  addition  of  noxious  materials.  Still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  adulterating  beer  with  poisonous 
matters,  such  as  tobacco  and  cocculus  indicus,  is  more  prevalent  than  might  be 
inferred  from  the  small  number  of  detections  made,  as  the  fraud  is  difi^cult  to 
discover  unless  the  offender  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  it.  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  this  ciroumstanoe,  and  the  abominable  character  of  the  offenoe^ 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  only  just  to  the  community  to  make  publio 
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the  names  of  those  persons  convicted  of  adding  cocculns  indicas  and  other  dele- 
terious substances  to  beer  brewed  for  sale ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  dangerous  drug  in  question  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  W  irks  worth,  in  Derbyshire,  and  that  many  of  the 
detections  of  the  use  of  grains  of  paradise  were  also  made  in  the  same  district ; 
and  1  may  further  say  tnat  the  experience  of  many  years  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  with  dru^^,  as  distiaguished  from  the 
mere  dilution  or  increasingof  the  bulk  of  the  article,  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
midland  counties  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom."  (Eighth  Report,  p.  19.) 

But  there  jet  remain  to  be  considered  two  articles  of  food  which  are 
articles  of  large  daily  consumption,  and  are  largely  adulterated,  although 
with  articles  not  deleterious,  the  adulteration  being  of  a  nature,  in  the 
one  case,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter,  and  the  other  to 
substitute  a  material  which,  with  many  persons,  b  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach ;  we  allude  to  milk  and  butter.  A  great  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  current  about  the  adulteration  of  milk,  which  has  been 
said  to  be  thickened  with  sheep's  brains  and  whitened  with  chalk. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  only  one  adulteration  practised,  and  that  is 
dilution  with  water,  either  alone  or  after  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  cream ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  lactometer  this  sort  of  tampering  is 
Tery  readily  discovered.     According  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  it  appears : 

*'  1.  That  good  new  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030.  2.  That  skim 
milk  is  a  httle  more  dense,  being  about  1034.  3.  That  milk  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1025  or  less,  is  mixed  with  water  or  naturally  very  poor. 
4.  That  when  milk  is  deprived  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  the  original 
volume  is  made  up  by  10  per  cent,  of  water,  the  specific  gravitjr  of  such 
skimmed  and  watered  milk  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  good  new  milk.  This 
circumstance,  however,  does  not  constitute  any  serious  oBjection  to  the  hydro- 
meter, as  milk  skimmed  to  that  extent  cannot  be  mixed  with  water  without 
becoming  so  blue  and  transparent  that  no  instrument  would  be  required  to 
detect  the  adulteration.  5.  That  when  unskimmed  milk  is  mixed  with  only 
20  per  cent,  of  water,  the  admixture  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  about  1025."^ 

The  principal  adulterations  of  butter  have  been  supposed  to  consist 
only  of  water  and  salt  in  excess;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  a  rumour  of 
another  kind  of  adulteration — namely,  with  dripping  and  other  kinds 
of  animal  &t,  such  as  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale  both  for  home  use 
and  for  exportation  in  the  close  proximity  of  London,  and  at  establish- 
ments which  we  could  point  out — is  not  without  a  solid  foundation. 
The  varieties  of  butter  which  are  thus  sophisticated  are,  we  believe, 
almoet,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  those  sold  under  the  designation  of 
**  fresh  butter,"  and  "fresh  Ostend  butter."  This  adulteration  is  prac- 
tised to  the  largest  extent  in  those  samples  which  are  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Dr.  Ballard  has  ascertained''  various  modes  of  detecting  this. 
The  simplest,  which  any  one  may  practise,  depends  upon  the  mode  in 
which  batter  and  beef  or  mutton  fkkt  respectively  solidify  after  melting 
in  hot  water.     If  an  ounce  of  pure  butter  be  put  into  a  half-pint 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  April  1864. 
*  Chemical  News,  1861-2. 
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beaker  and  filled  up  with  boiling  water,  stirring  round  with  a  rod,  the 
layer  of  melted  butter  which  collects  at  the  top,  when  viewed  at  the 
side  appears  as  if  very  finely  cellular,  and  when  cold  and  removed  as 
a  cake  to  drain  upon  blotting-paper,  may  be  broken  down  by  gentle 
pressure  into  a  fine  mealy  powder.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  butter 
adulterated  with  foreign  fat  be  similarly  treated,  the  melted  layer  is 
seen  to  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  more  or  less  large-sized  drops, 
giving  to  it  a  coarsely  cellular  appearance ;  and  when  the  cold  cake  is 
drained  on  blotting-paper  and  broken  down  gently,  it  breaks  into  little 
globular  independent  grains,  about  the  size  of  pearlsi^o,  the  size^  vary- 
ing with  the  amount  of  foreign  fat  present.  Another  test  consists  in 
exposing  a  portion,  as  20  grains,  to  the  action  of  7a.  of  ether  at  65® 
for  an  hour,  and  collecting  the  residue,  when,  if  mutton  or  beef  fat  be 
prasent,  this  will  be  detected  by  its  tallowy  odour  when  dry.  There 
are  other  tests,  as,  for  instance,  the  temperature  at  which  the  butter, 
melted  alone  at  212^  acquires  solidity  enough  to  sustain  by  its  con- 
sistence a  definite  weight,  adulterated  butter  acquiring  such  solidity  at 
a  temperature  of  from  six  degrees  upwards  higher  than  pure  butter. 
The  method  of  performing  these  expeidments  is  fully  detailed  in  the 
papers  from  which  we  are  quoting. 

V.  There  are  two  subjects  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  Mr. 
Simon's  Reports  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded.  One  of  them  is 
the  state  of  vaccination  in  England,  which  we  shall  for  the  presf^nt 
defer ;  the  other  relates  to  the  influence  of  occupcUiana  upon  health. 
Neither  will  our  space  permit  of  our  entering  at  any  length  upon  this 
topic  in  the  present  article.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Simon 
divides  unhealthy  occupations  into  two  classes — namely,  I.  those 
which  are  ncUturaUy  unwholesome^  and  in  which,  except  in  so  &r  as 
tbeir  natural  unwholesomeness  can  be  and  is  counteracted  by 
artificial  contrivances,  the  employed  must  suffer  in  health.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  found  in  the  business  of  grinders  and  polishers 
of  steel,  china  scourers  and  potters,  cotton-carders,  flax-workers, 
miners,  &c.,  in  which  the  constant  inhalation  of  dust,  often,  sooner 
or  later,  induces  pulmonary  disease ;  the  business  of  workers  in  dele- 
terious substances  or  poisonous  matters,  as  phosphorus  in  the  case  of 
match-makers,  as  arsenical  green  in  the  case  of  pervons  who  make 
artificial  leaves  of  flowers,  and  poisonous  metals  in  the  case  of  white-lead 
makers,  and  mirror  silverers  and  water-gilders.  2.  Those  which  are 
w>t  rujUiuraHy  injurious  to  health,  but  become  so  by  reason  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  carried  on,  either  at  fiftctories,  in  workshops  or 
workrooms,  or  in  the  cottages  or  habitations  of  the  people  engaged  in 
them ;  such  are  indoor  occupations  generally,  straw  plaiting,  lace-making, 
and  glove-making,  for  instance,  where  children  are  sent  at  a  very  early 
age  to  schools  to  learn  the  trade,  and  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  task- work  every  day;  button-makers,  jewellers,  and  knick  knack* 
makers,  stocking-makers,  and  factory  operatives  pretty  gene^ly, 
printers,  tailors,  dressmakers,  milliners,  &c.  In  respect  to  the  first  class, 
there  are   many   contrivances  which,  if  adopted,  would   lessen  the 
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amount  of  the  danger  to  workpeople.  But  Mr.  Simon  very  properly 
points  oot  that  much  of  the  danger  has  arisen  from  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  the  labour  connected  with  the  several  branches  of  trade, 
60  that  often  only  one  small  portion  of  a  business  is  effected  by  each 
hand  employed.  With  some  of  these  businesses  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  several  steps  in  the  process  of  manufacture  were 
carried  on  consecutively  by  the  same  person,  the  trade  itself  would  lose 
much,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  danger.  It  is  the  use  of  meu  and  women  as 
mere  machines,  instead  of  intelligent  beings  who  can  be  taught  to  do 
more  than  one  monotonous  act,  that  has  led  to  much  of  the  evil  existent 
in  the  first  class  of  hurtful  occupations.  With  respect  to  the  second 
class,  the  evils  arise  mostly  from  the  crowing  together  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  them,  in  small,  close,  hot,  and  unventilated  rooms  for  long 
hours  every  day.  Every  now  and  then  the  public  conscience  is  shocked 
bj  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  death  under  these  circumstances,  but 
the  public  in  general  only  hear  of  such  evils  in  excepti6nal  instances, 
when  a  coroner's  inquest  is  held,  and  a  fuss  is  made  about  them  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  the  attention  is  diverted  to  something  else. 
Yet  the  evil  is  every  day,  and  every  year,  carrying  thousands  to  pre- 
niature  graves.  The  time  certainly  has  arrived  for  some  Government 
interference  in  this  matter.  How  far  the  law  will  meet  it  as  it  now 
stands,  we  shall  discuss  in  a  future  articla 

One  more  word  and  we  have  done.  There  are  districts  in  England — 
pot  all  manu£su;turing,  however — in  which  the  death-rate  ot  young 
infants  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  other  districts  Fur  this  there 
are  two  causes— one  of  these,  which,  however,  Mr.  Sargant  disputes, 
is  the  defective  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  residences  of  the  poor. 
The  other  there  is  no  question  about  whatever — it  is  the  occupation  of 
women  in  various  branches  of  industry  away  fix>m  home ;  the  result 
of  which  is  that  they  leave  their  young  infants  to  be  neglected,  im- 
properly fed  or  starved,  or  to  be  lulled  into  a  fatal  sleep  by  opiates. 
Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  children  born  to  these  women  die 
in  inBsmcy.  The  death  is  registered  as  "  Debility  from  hirO^^  "  Pre- 
nuUure  birth,^  ko,  '*  Domestic  obligation  is  outbidden  in  the  labour 
district,  and  the  poor  factory  woman,  who  meant  only  to  sell  that 
hooest  industry  of  hers,  gradually  finds  that  she  has  sold  almost  every- 
thing which  other  women  understand  as  happiness.*'  (Fourth  Report, 
p.  35.)  The  English  law  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  an  evil  the 
root  of  which  lies  where  this  does.  AH  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 
the  employers  of  female  labour  will,  on  becoming  aware  of  it,  bring 
into  active  operation  some  of  those  methods  which  charity  has  devised 
for  the  care  of  the  children  of  those  mothers  who  devote  to  their  ser- 
vice that  time  and  that  care  to  which  their  ofikpring  has  undeniably 
the  first  and  most  urgent  claim. 

The  progress  made  towards  improvement  of  the  public  health,  the 
oi^auizations  in  operation  with  that  object,  and  the  condition  of  our 
sanitary  legislation,  are  paits  of  our  subject  which  we  must  defer  for 
a  tutuie  article. 
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The  history  of  syphilis  is  as  the  history  of  a  building  whose  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  John  Hunter,  whose  architecture  was  planned 
and  whose  walla  were  begun  by  Kicord,  and  which  now  stands  a  sub- 
stantial mark  of  the  industry  of  a  few  workmen — Foumier,  Rollet, 
Lee,  and  ZeissL  Many  another  craftsman  has  from  time  to  time  lent 
a  hand  in  its  construction,  sometimes  adding  to,  sometimes  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  work,  till  at  length  the  edifice  has  reached  a  height 
at  which,  though  still  incomplete,  it  is  imposing  and  durable. 

The  publications  of  the  French  and  English  writers  above  men- 
tioned have  the  advantage  of  priority,  but  we  know  that  Professor 
Zeissl  has  been  for  several  years  past  in  the  habit  of  teaching  daily  to 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  lessons  which  he  has  only  just 
now  thought  fit  to  publish.  Formerly  assistant  to  Hebra — that  most 
shrewd  of  observers,  and  most  delightful  of  teachers — ^he  has  been  con- 
stantly in  the  midst  of  syphilis,  following  it  in  all  its  stages,  and 
watching  it  in  all  its  forms.  His  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
work  especially  deVoted  to  the  consideration  of  syphilis.  It  does  not 
treat  at  all  of  gonorrhoea :  it  pays  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
local  non-syphilitic  ulcer,  merely  discussing  its  nature  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  how  totally  distinct  it  is  from  syphilis ;  but  it  deals 
most  completely  with  syphilis  proper. 

Professor  Bumstead's  book  is  a  perfect  compilation  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  on  venereal  disease  in  generaL  It  is  divided,  in  this 
edition,  into  three  parts,  which  treat  of  gonorrhoea,  chancroid  (local 
non-syphilitio  ulcer),  and  chancre  (primary  manifestation  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis).  It  fills  up  a  gap  which  has  long  been  felt  in  English 
medical  literature,  by  furnishing  the  English  xeiader  with  a  complete 
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treatise  on  venereal  diseases.  The  doctrines  contained  in  it  agree 
essentiallj  with  those  of  ZeissL 

With  regard  to  nomenclatare{y  it  will  be  well  to  state  at  the  com- 
menoement  that  the  term  chancre  will  be  used  to  represent  the  true 
primary  ayphilitic  affection ;  and  the  term  simple  sore  for  the  purely 
local  non-sjphilitic  ulcer.  Zeissl  employs  the  term  chancre  for  the 
simple  sore,  and  syphilis  for  the  primary  specific  affection ;  but  this  is 
confusing  to  English  readers,  in  whose  mibds  chancre  and  syphilis  are 
indissolubly  connected.  Again,  Bumstead  employs  the  word  "  chan- 
croid" for  the  simple  sore ;  but  this  word  was  the  origin  of  a  faulty 
conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  sore,  and  was  coined  by  Clerc, 
who  supposes  that  the  sore  is  the  product  of  the  inoculation  of  a 
chancre  on  one  who  is  already  syphilitic ;  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  a 
modified  syphilis,  just  as  varioloid  is  a  modified  variola — a  gi'eat  error. 

There  are  now  recognised  three  distinct  venereal  affections,  depen- 
dent on  three  distinct  poisons :  1.  Gonorrhoea.  2.  Simple  sore — a 
purely  local  affection,  not  infecting  the  system;  derived  always  from 
a  simple  sore  or  bubo,  and  in  its  turn  producing  a  simple  sore  when 
inoculated;  communicable  to  the  syphilitic  and  the  non-syphilitic 
alike ;  capable  of  being  repeated  on  the  same  person  indefinitely,  and 
therefore  often  multiple  ;  having  no  period  of  incubation,  but  showing 
the  effects  of  inoculation  in  a  few  hours,  redness,  and  itching,  soon 
followed  by  the  formation  of  a  pustule,  which  bursts  and  leaves  a 
painful  ulcer.  The  inguinal  glands  are  often  entirely  unaffected  ;  but 
if  they  be  affected,  one  gland  only,  as  a  nile,  swells,  enlarges  consider- 
ably, is  painful,  and  tends  to  suppurate ;  the  pus  from  this  so-called 
bilbo  producing  again,  when  inoculated,  a  simple  ulcer  like  the  prede- 
cessor. The  ulcer  is  slow  to  heal,  sometimes  spreads  and  becomes 
phagedaenic.  With  the  healing  of  the  sore,  the  disease  is  at  an  end ; 
but  it  may  rectir  any  number  of  times  in  the  same  individual 

3.  Chancre  is  the  first  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  disease — 
syphilis ;  is  derived  always  from  a  chancre,  or  from  the  secretion  of 
some  later  manifestation  of  syphilis  (so-called  secondary,  probably,  too, 
from  tertiary  affection),  or  from  the  blood  and  secretions^  of  a  person 
affected  with  syphilis;  is  communicable  only  to  the  non-syphilitic, 
producing  no  effect  whatever  when  inoculated  on  one  that  is  syphi- 
litic ;  cannot  therefore  be  repeated  on  the  same  pei*son,  and  is,  as  a 
rule,  single ;  has  a  distinct  period  of  incubation,  from  three  to  four 
weeks'  on  an  average,  during  which  time  all  signs  at  the  point  of  ino- 
culation disappear,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  above  period,  there  appears 
a  2>apule,  which  gradually  spreads  in  circumfei'ence,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  indurated  This  papule,  in  a  few  days — ^in  some  places 
sooner  than  in  others — ^begins  to  exfoliate  superficially,  and  secretes  a 
scanty  gummy  substance,  which,  if  the  part  be  not  exposed  to  fric- 
tion, dries,  and  forms  a  crust  that  falls  or  is  rubbed  off^  and  leaves  be- 
hind a  disk-shaped,  somewhat  elevated  prominence,  cartilaginous  to 
the  touch,  dull  red  in  colour^  and  glistening  as  if  varnished  (firniss- 

*  Semen  and  perhspe  milk.    ZdoL  *  Zeinl. 
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artig).  The  centre  of  this,  after  a  time,  softens  and  breaks  down,  so 
as  to  become  slightly  excavated  or  scooped  out,  and  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ulcer.  This,  however,  may  not  be  noticed,  if  the  ori- 
ginal lesion  by  which  the  disease  was  communicated  was  superficial — 
a  mere  abrasion,  as  is  so  oft)en  the  <^uie  in  connexion.  The  indurated 
mass  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean  ;  but  it  may 
involve  the  whole  glans  penis,  or  the  whole  of  the  circumference  of  the 
OS  uteri,  or  the  whole  of  one*  labium.  The  inguinal  glands,  on  one  or 
both  sides,  become  gradually  enlai^ged  and  indurated,  that  gland  being Jlrst 
ejected  which  is  nearest  the  oluxncre,  and  the  others  following  in  order, 
till  Bicord*s  "  P16iade  ganglionuaire"  is  formed,  not  painful,  and  not 
prone  to  suppurate.  The  chancre  may  occur,  like  the  simple  sore,  iu 
all  parts  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body.  It  disappears  slowly,  the  indura- 
tion remaining  sometimes  for  months,  or,  as  some  have  observed,  for 
yeai*s.  It  is  followed,  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  tbe 
first  appearance  of  the  papule,  by  secondary  symptoms.  An  individual 
once  syphilitic  ia,  as  a  iiile,  proof  against  a  recurrence  of  syphilis;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  exanthemata,  this  is  not  invariable. 

It  may  be  asked.  What  means  have  modem  observers  employed, 
that  they  are  able  to  lay  down  laws  so  entirely  subversive  of  old  doc- 
trines ?  We  answer,  iTwculcUionf  and  that  not  limited  (which  was  the 
cause  of  Ricord*s  many  errors),  but  practised  largely  and  widely.  This 
is  the  compass  which  has  guided  them  amidst  all  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  this  most  difficult  question.  No  amount  of  clinical  inquiry  could 
have  thus  unravelled  certain  knots  that  entangled  the  subject.  Herein, 
too,  lies  the  reason  why  the  French  and  Germans  have  gone  ahead  of 
us  in  this  matter.  Whether  it  be  the  English  surgeon  or  the  English 
patient  who  believes  more  implicitly  in  the  maxim,  Fiat  expervmentum 
in  oorpore  vili,  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  experimental  ino- 
culation of  syphilitic  virus  on  those  who  have  never  had  syphilis 
would  neither  be  suggested  by  surgeon  nor  tolerated  by  patient  in  any 
English  hospital.  It  has  been  done,  nevertheless,  abroad,  and  that  re- 
peatedly, from  a  belief,  no  doubt,  that  great  means  must  be  employed 
to  arrive  at  great  ends. 

Foremost  among  such  experimentalists  stand  Waller  of  Prague, 
Danielssen  of  Bergen,  BoUet  of  Lyons,  and  lastly,  Hebra  of  Vienna.^ 
A  description  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter  is  thus  given  by 
Zeiss],  who  himself  assisted  : 

Case  L— "The  secretion  was  taken  from  some  mucous  tubercles  on  the 

breast  of  a  nurse,  R ,  on  December  12th,  1861,  and  inoculated  in  two  places 

on  the  right  upper  arm  of  the  nurse  herself,  and  of  a  man,  K— ,  aged  fifty, «  ho 
was  suffering  from  extreme  prurigo,  but  had  never  had  syphilis.  While  the 
inoculations  on  the  nurse  produced  no  effect,  there  appeared  on  the  man,  on 
December  28th,  at  each  pomt  of  inoculation,  a  papular  promineuoe,  which  was 
slightly  painful  when  touched.  On  January  1st,  1802,  both  papules  began  to 
exfoliate  slightly,  and  to  secrete  sparingly  a  sticky  pus,  which  gradually  dried, 

'  We  speak  here  only  of  true  syphilitic  inoculation  on  those  who  hare  never  hail 
syphilis,  omitting  mention  cf  the  Uiousan^  of  non-syphilitic  inoculations,  which  will 
be  spoken  of  under  Syphilization. 
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and  on  Jannarj  8th  had  formed  a  crust.  This  cnist  fell  off  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  and  there  appeared  a  shining  red  indaratioa  of  the  size  of  a  silbergroschen. 

K was  inocalated  on  January  8th  a  second  time  with  the  secretion  of  muooiu 

tubercles  taken  from  K~^ ;  this  time,  however,  as  was  anticipated,  without 
effect.  On  January  25th  there  appeared  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  on  both 
sides." 

Cask  II.  THe  quotes  from  his  private  practice.) — **  A  younff  Viennese  phy* 
sician  went  to  Venice  on  account  of  tubercle  of  the  lungs.  There  he  treated 
a  soldier  for  a  very  suspicious- looking;  ulcer  that  was  seated  on  the  lower  lip. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  it  was  a  chancre  or  not,  he  inoculated 
himself  with  the  secretion  of  the  ulcer  on  his  left  forearm,  not  being  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  the  contagion  of  general  syphilis.  As  nothing  appeared  for 
some  days,  he  was  convinced  that  the  ulcer  was  not  virulent ;  but  after  about 
three  weeks  there  appeared  at  the  point  of  inoculation  a  reddish-brown,  hard 
tubercle,  and  the  cuoital  gland  swelled  considerably.  Astonished  at  this,  to 
him,  inexplicable  occurrence,  the  unadvised  experimentalist  came  to  me  for 
advice,  and  I  gave  him  the  sad  information  that  he  must  shortly  expect  an 
outbrnik  of  general  syphilis,  as  he  had  inocalated  himself  with  tlie  virus  from 
an  individual  with  constitutional  syphilis.  And  so  it  really  happened.  In  a 
short  time  he  became  affected  with  a  papular  ayphilide." 

The  next  important  question,  which  for  a  long  time  past  has  been 
insisted  on  bj  Zeissl,  is  the  occurrence  of  ttco/old  inoctdation  (doppelte 
infection).  He  points  out  that  the  terms  <' chancre  mixte"  and 
"  chancre  mnlet,"  employed  by  the  French,  are  impropei*,  as  implying 
that  there  is  a  positive  intermixture  or  blending  of  the  two  poisons  to 
produce  one  effect.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  quite  pos* 
sible  that  both  poisons  may  be  communicated  at  the  same  time  in  one 
interoonrse ;  that  the  simple  ulcer  may  appear  and  go  through  its 
regular  course ;  that  afterwards,  at  the  expiration  of  about  three  weeks, 
an  induration  may  gradually  show  itself  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer  (the 
syphilitic  virus,  which  has  been  incubating,  beginning  now  to  manifest 
itself) ;  and  that  there  may  result  simple  sore  +  cbancrei.  But  here 
there  has  been  no  admixture  of  the  two  poisons :  each  has  prodaced 
its  proper  effects  in  its  peculiar  way;  only,  from  the  &et  that  the  same 
spot  has  served  for  the  introduction  of  both,  an  apparent  oomplication 
has  been  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  has  a  chancre  may  have  intercourse 
with  another  person  who  has  a  simple  sore.  In  this  case,  there  will 
appear  in  a  few  hours  signs  of  the  sore  developing  itself  on  the  top  of 
the  chancre;  the  result  here  being  chancre  4-  simple  sora  Nay, 
further,  one  of  the  indolent  indurated  glands  in  the  groin,  caused  by 
the  syphilis,  may  become  inflamed  by  the  additional  virus  of  the  simple 
sore,  and  there  shall  be  a  bubo  in  a  syphilitic  gland.  If,  now,  the  pus 
from  this  bubo,  or  from  the  sore,  be  taken  and  inoculated  on  another  part 
of  the  same  person,  it  will  give  rise  to  a  simple  sore ;  or,  on  another 
non-syphilitic  person,  it  will  produce  the  same  effect,  provided  thcU 
none  of  the  blood  containing  the  ayphiUtio  virua  be  mioced  with  the  pus. 
This  is  most  important  in  the  history  of  syphilis,  first,  as  showing  how 
distinct  the  two  poisons  are  ;  secondly,  as  a  warning  that  the  surgeon 
must  be  very  careful  in  his  prognosis.  If  a  patient  consult  him  with 
a  sore  of  seemingly  the  most  innocent  character,  he  must  not  pro- 
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nocmce  positiyelj  that  no  secondary  sympiomfl  will  follow,  but  mnst 
wait  a  few  weeks  for  the  possible  appearance  of  the  syphilitic  indura- 
tion, which  may  be  already  dormant  in  the  system.  Cases  of  the  above 
kind  are  related  by  Foumier*  and  Hollet,'  the  latter  of  whom  has  ino- 
cnlated  a  healing  chancre  with  virus  from  a  simple  sore,  and  has  clearly 
produced  a  simple  sore  on  a  chancre. 

Zeissl  has  cut  chancres  out  of  .the  dead  subject,  and  examined 
sections  microscopically.  He  finds  the  induration  to  be  caused  by 
proliferous  development  of  cells  in  different  stages,  many  of  which  cells 
are  already  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  a  section  perpendi- 
cular to  the  sur£stce  the  papillae  are  seen  close  crowded  together  by 
abundant  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  In  a  horizontal  section  there 
are  seen  numerous  decussating  fibrils  of  connective  tissue,  in  the  areols 
of  which  are  imbedded  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  some  young,  some 
degenerate.  Barensprung  states  that  the  granular  substance  at  the 
base  of  a  chancre  gives  the  amyloid  reaction  with  iodine,  and  con- 
sequently regards  the  induration  as  a  manifestation  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  in  that  its  behaviour,  under  the  influence  of  this  reagent,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  gummy  tumour  and  other  later  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis. 

Although,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  believer  in  the  cellular  pathology, 
Zeissl  questions  Yirchow's  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
syphilitic  diathesis,*  that  the  virus  stored  up  or  encapsuled,  as  it 
were,  in  certain  centres,  is  set  free  at  intervals  to  poison  the  blood,  and 
cause  the  well-known  outbreaks  of  syphilis ;  and  that,  consequently, 
daring  the  intervals  of  rest^  the  system  generally  is  not  syphilitic,  but 
that  the  disease  is  strictly  confined  to  those  centres  in  which  the  poison  is 
contained.  To  this  Zeissl  replies :  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  syphilitic 
man  will,  during  such  an  interval  of  rest,  infect  his  wife,  and  have  a 
syphilitic  child  1  He  thinks  that  the  blood  as  well  as  the  lymphatic 
system,  having  once  undergone  a  specific  change,  remains  so  changed 
for  life.  He  does  not  deny  that  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  a 
proof  that  syphilis  is  still  latent,  but  he  does  deny  that  the  poison 
is  localized  in  these  glands.  He  also  remarks  that  pigment-staining 
about  the  spot  where  a  chancre  has  been,  or  about  the  seat  of  former 
syphilitic  eruptions,  is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  sign  that  the 
poison  is  still  lurking  in  the  system.  The  pages  which  treat  of 
syphilitic  eruptions  are,  as  would  be  expected  from  Vienna,  very 
elaborate. 

Daa  spUze  condylom,  condyloma  (untmnnaiu/m,  our  condyloma,  is 
generally  believed  to  be  never  syphilitia  This  is  an  error.  It  may 
germinate  just  as  well  on  syphilitic  as  on  non-syphilitic  soil,  whenever 
and  wherever  a  proliferous  cell-development  takes  place  from  the  rete 
Malpighii.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  wai-ty  outgrowth  springs 
from  a  mucous  tubercle,  and  presents  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to  one 
examining  carelessly,   exactly  the   appearance  of  the  non-syphilitic 

*  Lemons  stir  1e  Chancre.     1860.  '  Rechercbes  snr  la  Syphilis.     1861. 

s  Cf.  Yirchow's  Cell.  Path.     Transl.  by  Chance,  p.  132. 
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wart  (snch  as  is  caused  by  tbe  irritation  of  gonorrhoea,  <fec.).     The 
real  nature  of  such  a  growth  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  basis. 

The  syphilitic  affection  of  internal  organs,  gummose  geschumlst,  or 
gummy  tumour,  requires  special  notice.  Yirchow*s  description  of 
these  tumours  is  known  to  many/  They  resemble,  he  says,  most 
nearly  young  granulation  tissue,  and  are  formed  by  enlargement  with 
hyperplasia  of  connective- tissue  corpuscles,  and  softening  of  the  in- 
tervening substance.  After  a  time,  the  mass  thus  formed  undergoes 
fatty  degeneration  in  its  centre,  and  breaks  down  into  a  tenacious 
synovia-like  substance  (whence  the  name).  Wagner'  regards  them 
as  distinct  new  formations,  and  gives  the  tumour  the  name  of 
^'syphiloma.'*  Professor  Aitken's  pamphlet  coutaius  an  account  of 
several  post-mortem  examinations  on  soldiers  who  died  with  chronic 
syphilis,  and  in  whom  were  found  tumours  of  this  kind  occupying 
varions  organs  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Haldane  relates  a  case  of  a  prostitute  who  died  suddenly  :  a  number 
of  deposits  were  found  in  the  septum  of  the  heart,  which  from  their 
nature  he  supposes  to  be  syphilitic  gummata.  Attention  has  also 
been  recently  called  to  the  occurrence  of  such  growths  in  various 
organs  by  Wilks,'  Gambaco,*  and  others.  Wagner's  account  of  them 
is  masterly,  and  his  work  will  repay  perusal. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  severe  endemic  syphilis  follows. 
So  terrible  has  been,  at  different  times,  the  spread,  and  so  severe  the 
form  of  this  disease,  that  various  names  indicative  of  its  malignancy 
have  been  given  by  the  stricken  inhabitants  ignorant  of  its  nature. 
Thus  the  Radesyge,  in  Norway,  1720;  and  in  Sweden,  1762;  the 
Skerljevo,  in  Croatia,  1790;  the  Sibben,  or  Sibbens,  in  Scotland,  at 
the  time  of  CromwelFs  invasion,  were  all  instances  of  this.  We  have 
heard  an  excellent  account  of  this  matter  from  the  lips  of  Professor 
Hebra,  who  visited  Norway  to  inquire  into  the  Spedalskhed,  and  was 
sent,  in  the  year  1851,  by  the  Austrian  Grovernment,  to  investigate 
tbe  nature  of  the  Skerljevo,  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  He  spoke 
of  this  latter,  and  of  the  Radesyge,  as  being  principally  syphilis  in 
various  forms,  hereditary  and  acquired,  though  both  included  some 
other  diseases  of  the  skin,  lupus,  dec. 

Woe  be  to  the  wretch  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  believer  in 
typMlization  I  We  had  occasion  to  see  several  times,  both  in  Paris 
and  Vienna,  patients  who  had  been  thus  treated,  and  whose  arms, 
hack,  chest,  and  legs  were  pitted  with  innumerable  cicatrices.  Nor 
shall  we  easily  forget  one  "  miserable,**  who  lay  with  an  enormous 
phagedenic  sore,  involving  the  whole  of  one  buttock  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh — a  consequence  of  inoculation.  This  syphilization, 
or  indefinite  multiplication  of  simple  sores  by  inoculation,  and  there- 
fore really  no  syphilization  at  all,  has  been  tried  at  Vienna,  as  else- 

^  Uber  die  Natur  der  Constitntionelien  SyphOitischen  Affectionen.     Archiv.  1858. 
Band  xv.  a.  320. 
*  Das  Syphilom,  oder  die  Oonstitationelle  Syph.  Neubildnng.    Leipzig.     1863. 

'  Guy's  HoBp.  Reports,  1863.     Vol.  ix.  p.  1. 
*  Cf.  Med. -Chip.  Review,  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  39. 
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where  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  anticipated  result — complete 
failure  to  cure  syphilis,  or  to  prevent  its  recnrrence. 

For  the  simple  sore,  the  ireaimefU  required  is  purely  local :  early 
cauterization  with  the  Vienna  paste,  or  Canqnoin's  paste  {^  oompoeed 
of  equal  parts  chloride  of  zinc  and  flour,  dried  by  heat,  to  which 
alcohol  is  added  gradually  till  a  paste  is  formed;  this  is  spread  on  a 
thin  layer  of  cloth,  and  again  gently  heated.  A  disk  corresponding 
in  shape  to  the  ulcer  is  cut,  and  retained  on  the  snrfiMse  previously 
cleansed,  from  one  to  three  hours,  or  in  large  and  phagedsenic  ulcers, 
from  five  to  six*^  and  cleanliness.  Mercury  is  uselesa  For  sjrphilis 
proper,  mercury  given  in  moderate  doses  is  a  valuable  remedy.  It  is 
not  to  be  administered  with  the  idea  of  curing  the  disease,  as  quinine 
cures  ague,  but  it  promotes  materially  the  heaUng  of  the  chancre  and 
the  removal  of  the  induration :  it  acts  more  like  a  specific  in  removing 
most  secondary  symptoms;  and  there  are  certain  forms  of  tertiary 
syphilis  which  sometimes  yield  rapidly  to  merctuy  after  resisting 
iodine  and  all  other  remedies/  Most  of  those  who  have  seen  much  of 
syphilis  must  have  met  with  such  pallid,  cachectic  miserable  cases  (the 
effect  of  syphilis,  too,  not  of  mereury)  who  are  restored  to  new  life, 
and  increase  rapidly  in  weight,  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  The 
above  is  the  unprejudiced  decision  pronounced  by  Hebra  and  Zeissl, 
after  giving  a  fair  trial  to  all  the  different  plans  of  treatment  recom- 
mendeid  by  different  writers.  They  made  a  series  of  experiments  with 
extractum  graminis  (most  expectant  treatment)  ;  they  next  gave  iodine 
a  fair  trial;  they  treated  all  syphilitic  patients  with  subcutaneous 
injections  of  cold  water ;  they  tried  sypluliz^tton ;  flnally,  they  have 
come  back  to  mercury.  The  form  usually  prescribed  is  the  bichloride 
(hydrargyri  corrosiv.  sublimat.  Ph.  Br.)  of  which  gr.  jth  is  given 
daily,  and,  if  necessary,  increased  to  gr.  ^th ;  though  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  Inunction  is  also  practised  by  them ;  and  a  card  may  be 
seen  hung  up  in  their  wards  containing  directions  for  inunction,  and 
specifying  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  anointed  on  each  day  of  the 
week.  Both  Zeissl  and  Bumstead  speak  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  Lee's 
calomel  vapour-bath. 

Space  forbids  us  to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  the  antimereuriaJists. 
We  hope  that  Dr.  Drysdale's  well-written  pamphlet  will  have  the 
effect  of  checking  the  indiscriminate  use  of  hydrargyrum  in  all  diseases, 
and  of  cooling  the  passion  for  that  panacea,  grey-powder,  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  among  practitioners  in  this  country.  But,  speaking 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  we  doubt  whether  he  or  we  shall  live  to  see 
the  day  when  mereury  will  be  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  true 
syphilis. 

'  See  some  veiy  Bensible  obaervationa  by  Wilka,  loe.  dt.  p.  18. 
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History  of  the  Intellecttud  DevdopnierU  of  Europe.  By  John  Wiluam 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  &c.  &c. — In  two  volumes,  pp.  427, 
All.—Limdon,  1864. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  introduced  Dr.  Draper  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  as  one  not  unfavourably  known  to  the  scientific  world, 
by  bis  labours  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics,  particularly  in 
thoae  branches  of  them  having  special  reference  to  biology.  He  ha? 
latterly  taught  physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  his 
treatise  on  '  Human  Physiology,  Statistical  and  Dynamical/  has  been 
well  received  generally  at  the  hands  of  the  profession.  When 
noticing  this  work,  we  specially  referred  to  the  last  two  chapters,  as 
containing  much  interesting  and  instructive  matter.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  discussion  ^'  On  the  influence  of  physical  agents  on  the 
aspect  and  form  of  man  and  on  his  intellectual  qualities,'*  the  views  of 
those  who  maintained  the  unity  of  the  species,  and  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  external  agencies  in  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  form  and 
character,  were  unreservedly  adopted.  It  was  likewise  shown  that  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "  Social  Mechanics,"  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
modern  civilization  was  given,  as  also  of  the  various  influences  which 
have  contributed  to  its  development.  These  important  topics  were 
necessarily,  however,  touched  upon  in  but  a  cursory  manner.  In  1860 
the  New  York  Professor  paid  this  country  a  visit  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Oxford  that  year.  He  then  read  a  paper  containing  an 
abstract  of  the  physiological  arguments  included  in  the  present  volumes 
respecting  the  mental  progress  of  £urope,  reserving  the  historical  evi- 
dence for  subsequent  publication.  The  treatise  recently  placed  in  our 
hands  contains  this  evidence,  and  is  intended  as  the  completion  of  the 
work  ou  '  Human  Phy etiology,'  referred  to  by  us  on  a  former  occasion. 
In  this  latter,  man  was  treated  of  as  an  individual ;  in  the  present 
work  he  is  considered  in  his  social  and  complex  relations.  After  these 
concluding  portions  were  written  some  slight  delay  took  place  in  their 
publication.  Advantage  was  then  taken  to  condense  the  somewhat 
voluminous  accumuhition,  but  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  several  scientiflc  questions  (sucli  as  that  of  the  origin  of 
species,  e.g.)  which  have  recently  attracted  attention  has  remained  un- 
touched, the  principles  taught  being  the  same  as  those  presented  in  the 
former  treatise  of  1856.  We  purpose  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ment contained  in  these  concluding  volumes  of  Dr.  Draper  :  a  general 
critical  examination  of  the  vast  and  complex  subject  therein  discussed, 
ia  in  these  pages  quite  out  of  the  question.  All  that  we  shall  attempt 
is  to  exhibit  the  salient  doctrines  of  the  author,  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  remarks  on  one  or  two  prominent  topics. 

The  first  and  great  question  which  the  author  places  l)efore  him  for 
answer,  is  the  following — viz. ''  Does  the  procession  of  nations  in  time  go 

e9-xxxT.  4 
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forward  without  reason  or  order,  like  the  erratic  phantasni  of  a  dream, 
or  is  there  a  predetermined,  a  solemn  march,  in  which  all  must  join,  ever 
moving,  ever  resistlesslj  advancing,  encountering  and  enduring  an  in- 
evitable succession  of  events  ?"  The  latter,  he  replies,  is  the  case ;  for 
knowledge,  both  philosophical  and  scientific,  proves  that  all  mundane 
events  are  the  results  of  the  operation  of  law.  Every  movement  in 
the  skies,  and  upon  the  earth,  proclaims  to  us  that  the  universe  is 
under  government ;  and  the  more  perfectly  we  understand  the  antece- 
dents of  passing  events,  the  more  plainly  are  they  all  seen  to  be  the 
effects  of  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  the  result  of  law.  This 
holds  good,  whether  we  refer  to  the  operation  of  law  among  living  or 
lifeless  things,  in  the  organic  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world.  Nay, 
do  not  all  our  expectations  of  the  stability  of  social  institutions  rrat 
upon  our  belief  in  the  stability  of  surrounding  physical  conditions  t 
From  the  time  of  Bodin,  who,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  pub- 
lished his  work  '  De  Republica,!  this  doctrine  has  been  widely  admitted 
— viz.  That  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  will  of 
man,  and  that  government  must  be  adapted  to  climate.  In  the 
present  economy  of  our  globe  natural  agents  are  relied  upon  as  the 
means  of  regulation  and  government.  The  permanence  of  organic 
forms  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  invariability  of  the  material  con- 
ditions  under  which  they  live,  and  any  recognised  variation  in  the 
material  conditions  is  copied  in  the  organic  effects  in  vigour  of 
motion,  energy  of  life,  intellectual  power.  To  this  doctrine  of  the 
control  of  physical  agencies  over  organic  forms  the  author  refuses 
to  acknowledge  any  exceptions,  even  in  the  case  of  man.  He  asserts 
that  the  varied  aspects  the  latter  presents  in  different  countries  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  influences,  and  that  as  regards  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  it  matters  not  whether  the  anthropologist  ad- 
vocate the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  or  that  of  the  origin 
of  the  different  races  from  different  centres.  Either  must  bring  us  to 
the  admission  of  the  transitory  nature  of  typical  forms,  of  their  trans- 
mutations and  extinctions.  As  regards  man,  it  is  not  only  complexion, 
development  of  brain  and  intellectual  power  which  are  thus  affected, 
but  with  difference  of  climate  there  must  be  differences  of  manners  and 
customs,  that  is,  differences  in  the  modes  of  civilization,  and  such  diffe- 
rences being  insolubly  connected  with  political  results.  The  ethnical 
element  is  therefore  necessarily  of  a  dependent  nature,  its  durability 
arising  only  from  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  conditions  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Whatever  can  influence  such  correspondence 
touches  its  life.  It  is  thus  established  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  groups  of 
men  or  nations  must  be  disturbed  by  the  same  accidents  as  influence 
the  individual,  and  must  complete  the  same  cycle  as  he  runs  through, 
and  thus,  all  over  the  world,  physical  circumstances  may  be  said  to 
control  nations  as  they  control  the  human  race.  The  surrounding 
en  vironments-^ 

"  make  the  Australian  a  8avag;e,  incapacitate  the  negro,  who  can  never  invent 
an  alphabet  or  an  arithmetic,  and  whose  theology  never  passes  bejond  the 
stage  of  sorceiy.    They  xsause  the  Tartar  to  delight  in  a  diet  of  milk,  and  the 
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American  Indian  to  abominate  it.  Thej  make  the  dwarfish  races  of  Europe 
instinctive  miners  and  metallurgists.  An  artificial  control  over  temperature, 
bv  dwellings  warm  for  the  winter  and  cool  for  the  summer ;  variations  of 
clothing  to  suit  the  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  the  management  of  fire, 
have  enabled  man  to  maintain  himself  in  all  climates.  The  sincrle  invention  of 
artificial  light  has  extended  the  available  term  of  his  life  by  giving  the  night  to 
his  use ;  it  has,  by  the  social  intercourse  it  encourages,  polished  his  manners 
and  refined  his  taste, — nerhaps,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  aided  in  his  in- 
tellectual progress.  Inaeed,  these  are  among  the  pnmary  conditions  that  have 
occasioned  his  civilization.  Variety  of  natural  conditions  gives  rise  to  diffe- 
rent national  types;  artificial  inventions  occasion  renewed  modifications. 
Where  there  are  many  climates  there  will  be  many  forms  of  men.  Herein,  as 
we  shall  in  due  season  discover,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  energy  of  European 
life,  and  the  development  of  its  civilization. 

"  Would  any  one  deny  the  influence  of  rainy  davs  on  our  industrial  habits, 
and  on  our  mental  condition,  even  in  a  civilized  state  ?  With  how  much 
more  force,  then,  must  such  meteorological  incidents  have  acted  on  the  ill- 
protected,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  barbarian.  Would  any  one  deny  the 
increasing  difficulty  with  which  life  is  maintained  as  we  pass  from  the  southera 
penbsulas  to  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the  north  P  There  is  a  relation- 
ship between  the  mean  annual  heat  of  a  locality  and  the  instincts  of  its  inhabi- 
tants for  food.  The  Sicilian  is  satisfied  with  a  light  farinaceous  repast,  and  ,a 
few  fruits ;  the  Norwegian  requires  a  strong  diet  of  flesh ;  to  the  Laplander, 
it  is  none  the  less  acceptable  if  grease  of  the  bear,  or  train-oil,  or  the  olubber 
of  whales  be  added.  Meteorology,  to  no  little  extent,  influences  the  morals : 
the  instinctive  propensity  to  drunkenness  is  a  function  of  the  latitude.  Food, 
houses,  clothing,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  isothermal  lines. 

"  For  similar  reasons  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  each  year  tend  to  more 
complete  homogeneousness.  Climate  and  meteorological  differences  are  more 
and  more  perfectly  equalized  by  artificial  inventions ;  nor  is  it  alone  a  similarity 
of  habits,  but  also  a  similarity  of  physiological  constitution  that  is  ensuing. 
The  effect  of  such  inventions  is  to  equalize  the  influences  to  which  men  are 
exposed ;  they  are  brought  more  closely  to  the  mean  typical  standard,  and 
—especially  is  it  to  be  remembered— with  this  closer  approach  t^  each  other 
in  conformation,  comes  a  closer  approach  in  feeling  and  nabits,  and  even  in  the 
manner  of  thinking."  (vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

"  Through  the  darkness  of  fifty  centuries  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  the 
motives  of  men,  but  through  periods  very  much  longer  we  can  demonstrate  the 
conditions  of  nature.  If  nations  in  one  sense  depend  on  the  former,  in  a 
higher  sense  they  depend  on  the  latter.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
E^ptians  took  the  lead  in  Mediterranean  civilization.  The  geographical 
structure  of  their  country  surpasses  even  its  hoarv  monuments  in  teaching  us 
the  conditions  under  which  that  people  were  placed.  Nature  is  a  surer  guide 
than  the  traces  of  man,  whose  wor&s  are  necessarily  transitory.  The  aspect 
of  Egypt  has  changed  again  and  again ;  its  structure  since  man  has  inhabited 
it,  never.    The  fields  have  disappeared,  but  the  land  remains. 

"  Whr  was  it  that  civilization  thus  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  not  upon 
those  01  the  Danube  or  Mississippi  ?  Civilization  depends  on  climate  and  agri- 
culture. In  Egypt  the  harvests  may  ordinarily  be  foretold  and  controlled.  Of 
few  other  parts  oi  the  world  can  the  same  be  said.  In  most  countries,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  uncertain.  From  seed-time, to  harvest  the  meteorological 
variations  are  so  numerous  and  great  that  no  skill  can  predict  the  amount  of 
yearly  produce.  Without  any  premonition  the  crops  may  be  cut  off  by  long- 
contmued  droughts,  or  destroyed  by  too  much  rain.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
a  requisite' amount  of  water  should  fall ;  to  produce  the  proper  effect  it  must 
fall  at  particular  periods.    The  Ubour  of  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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winds  and  clouds ;   with  difficulty,  therefore,  could  a  civilized  state  originate 

under  such  circumstances There  is  a  country  in  which  man  is  not  the 

sport  of  the  seasons,  in  which  he  need  have  no  anxieties  for  his  future  well- 
being — a  country  in  which  the  sun-shines.and  heats  vary  very  little  from  year  to 
year.  .  .  .  Here  agriculture  was  so  precise  that  it  might  almost  be  pro- 
nounced a  mathematical  art Agriculture  is  certain  in  Egypt,  and  tnere 

man  first  became  civilized."  (p.  80.) 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  iiidividaal  is  liable  to  changes  through 
the  action  of  external  agencies,  and  offers  no  resistance  thereto,  nor 
any  indication  of  the  possession  of  a  physiological  inertia,  bnt  submits 
at  once  to  any  impression,  so  likewise  is  it  with  aggregates  of  men 
constituting  nations.  The  orderly  process  of  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
turbed, according  to  Dr.  Draper,  in  two  ways :  it  may  be  disturbed 
exteriorly  and  interiorly.  If,  e.g.,  from  its  original  seat  a  whole 
nation  were  transposed  to  some  new  abode,  in  which  the  climate,  the 
seasons,  the  aspect  of  nature  were  altogether  different,  it  would  appear 
spontaneously  in  all  its  parts  to  commence  a  movement  to  come  into 
harmony  with  the  new  conditions — a  movement  of  a  secular  nature, 
and  implying  the  consumption  of  many  generations  for  its  accompliah- 
ment.  During  such  a  period  of  transmutation  there  would,  of  course, 
be  an  increased  waste  of  life,  a  risk,  indeed,  of  total  disappearance  or 
national  death ;  but  the  change  once  completed,  the  requisite  corre- 
spondence once  attained,  things  would  go  forward  again  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  the  basis  of  the  new  modification  that  had  been  assumed. 
Again,  by  the  interior  disturbance  of  blood-admixture,  a  national  type 
may  be  affected  with  more  rapidity,  the  result  depending  on  the 
extent  to  which  admixture  takes  place.  In  one  sense,  too,  the  con- 
tamination of  a  numerous  nation  by  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign  blood- 
admixture  would  appear  to  be  indelible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  any 
longer  regard  nations,  or  groups  of  men,  as  offering  permanent  pictures. 
Human  affairs  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  continuous  movement,  though 
not  as  wandering  here  and  there  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  as  pro- 
ceeding in  a  perfectly  definite  course.  The  life  of  a  nation  flows  in  a 
regular  sequence,  determined  by  inevitable  laws;  and  hence,  in  esti- 
mating different  nations,  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  casual 
aspects  they  present. 

A  national  type  pursues  its  way  physically  and  intellectually 
through  changes  and  developments  answering  to  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  being  represented  by  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood, 
Old  Age,  and  Death  respectively.  Thus  Pascal  was  more  than  justi- 
fied in  his  assertion,  that  "  the  entire  succession  of  men  through  the 
whole  course  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  one  man,  always  living  and 
incessantly  learning." 

According  to  our  author,  the  intellectual  progress  of  Europe  will 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  belike  that  which  may  be  observed  to  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Greece.  It  has  passed  through  certain 
periods  or  stages  of  development :  the  first  may  be  described  as  the 
Age  of  Credulity,  the  second  as  the  Age  of  Inquiry,  the  third  the 
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Age  of  Faith,  the  fourth  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  the  fifth  as  the  Age 
of  Decrepitude  : 

From  the  possibility  of  thus  regarding  the  progress  of  a  continent  in  defi- 
nite and  successive  stages,  answering  respectively  to  the  periods  of  individual 
life — ^infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age — we  may  gather  an  instruc- 
tive lesson.  It  is  the  same  that  we  have  learned  from  inquiries  respecting  the 
origin,  maintenance,  distribution,  and  extinction  of  animds  and  plants,  their 
balancing  against  each  other ;  from  the  variations  of  aspect  and  form  of  an 
individual  man  as  determined  by  climate ;  from  his  social  state,  whether  in 
repose  or  motion ;  from  the  secular  variation  of  his  opinions,  and  the  gradual 
dominion  of  reason  over  society — this  lesson  is,  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  accomplished  by  immutable  law."  (p.  19.) 

As  in  the  case  of  individuals  so  with  states;  whilst  some  pass 
scarcely  beyond  infancy,  others  die  of  mere  old  age.  Many  go  on  living 
contemporaneously;  some  make  great  progress  in  civilization,  others 
but  little  advance;  whilst  several  may  exhibit  characteristics  which 
render  it  difficult  to  say  to  which  nation  the  credit  should  be  given  of 
presenting  the  most  perfect  type.  In  an  individual,  life  is  maintained 
only  by  the  production  and  destruction  of  organic  particles,  no  portion 
of  the  system  being  in  a  state  of  immobility,  but  each  part  displaying 
incessant  change.  Death  is  therefore  necessarily  a  condition  of  life, 
and  the  more  energetic  the  function  of  a  part — or  if  we  compare 
different  animals  with  one  another,  the  more  active  the  mode  of 
existence — correspondingly  the  greater  the  waste,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  deaths  of  the  interstitial  constituents.  To  the  death  of 
particles  in  the  individuals,  answers  the  death  of  persons  in  the  nation 
of  which  they  are  the  integral  constituents.  In  both  cases,  in  a  period 
of  time  quite  inconsiderable,  a  total  change  is  accomplished  without 
the  entire  system,  which  is  the  sum  of  these  separate  parts,  losing  its 
identity.  Each  particle,  or  each  person,  comes  into  existence,  dis< 
chaises  an  appropriate  duty,  and  then  passes  away  perhaps  unnoticed. 
So  nations,  like  individuals,  die : 

"  Their  birth  presents  an  ethnical  element ;  their  death,  which  is  the  most 
solemn  event  that  we  can  contemplate,  may  arise  from  interior  or  exterior 
causes.  Empires  are  only  sandhills  in  the  hour-glass  of  Time  ;  they  crumble 
spontaneously  away  by  the  process  of  their  own  growth.  A  nation,  like  a  man, 
hides  itself  from  the  contemplation  of  its.  final  day;  it  occupies  itself  with  ex- 
pedients for  prolonging  its  present  state.  It  frames  laws  and  constitutioa* 
under  the  delusion  that  they  will  last,  forgetting  that  the  condition  of  life  is 

change: but  nations  are  only  transitional  forms  of  humanity ;  they  must 

undergo  obliteration,  as  do  the  transitional  forms  offered  by  the  animal  series. 
There  is  no  more  an  immortalitjr  for  them  than  there  is  an  immobility  for  an 
embryo  in  any  one  of  the  manifold  forms  passed  through  in  its  progress  of 
development.*'  (p.  16.) 

We  have  now  placed  sufficient  before  the  reader  to  show  him  that 
the  main  doctrines  advocated  in  the  work  before  us  are — that  social 
advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  laws  as  is 
bodily  growth;  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life 
of  a  nation  ;  and  that  the  individual  is  the  product  of  climatorial  con- 
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ditions  or  surrounding  physical  environments.  Hence,  according  to 
the  author,  history  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  physiology, 
for  it  is  thus  only  that  we  can  gain  a  just  and  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  men  in  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  world.  Hitherto,  however,  no  one  has  undertaken 
the  labour  of  arranging  the  evidence  offered  by  the  intellectual  history 
of  Europe  in  accordance  with  physiological  principles,  so  as  to  illus- 
trate  the  orderly  progress  of  civilization,  nor  collected  the  facts 
furnished  by  other  branches  of  science,  with  a  view  of  enabling  us  to 
recognise  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  that  progress  takes  place. 
The  deficiency,  then,  Dr.  Draper  endeavours  to  supply  in  his  *  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.' 

In  working  out  his  great  problem,  after  discussing  the  question  of 
the  government  of  nature  by  laws,  and  demonstrating  that  man  is  the 
archetype  or  example  of  society,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the 
intellectual  history  of  Greece.  This  is  a  nation  offering  the  best  and 
most  complete  illustration  of  the  life  of  humanity.  It  is  shown  that 
from  the  beginnings  of  its  history  in  old  Indian  legends,  and  of  its 
philosophy  in  Ionia,  it  passed  through  phases  like  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual until  its  decrepitude  and  death  in  Alexandria.  Afler  a  digres- 
sion on  **  the  history  and  philosophical  influences  of  Home,"  as  a  pre- 
paration for  resuming  the  examination  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Europe,  the  history  of  the  latter  is  proceeded  with  in  detaiL  In 
this  consideration  arbitrary  epochs  are  assumed  answering  to  the  periods 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  History,  it  is  maintained,  justifies  the 
assumption  of  such  epochs : 

**  There  is  a  well-marked  difference  between  the  aspect  of  Europe  during  its 
savage  and  mythologic  ages ;  its  changing,  and  growing,  and  doubting  con- 
dition during  the  Roman  republic  and  the  Csesars ;  its  submissive  contentment 
under  the  Bjsantine  and  Italian  control ;  the  assertion  of  its  manhood  and 
right  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  action,  which  characterize  its  present  state— 
a  state  adorned  by  great  discoveries  in  science,  great  inventions  in  art,  addi- 
tions to  the  comforts  of  Hfe,  improvements  in  locomotion  and  the  communica- 
tion of  intelligence.  Science,  cajiital,  and  machinery  conjoined,  are  producing  in- 
dustrial miracles.  Colossal  projectsare undertaken  and  execute ;  and  the  i^ole 
globe  is  hterally  made  the  theatre  of  action  of  eveiy  individual."(p.  8S2,  vol.  ii.) 

The  first  epoch  coming  under  review  is  that  of  *'  the  European  age 
of  Inquiry,"  in  which  the  rise,  early  variations,  conflicts,  and  final 
establishment  of  Christianity  are  witnessed,  and  during  which  the 
progressive  variation  of  opinions  is  seen  to  be  closed  by  the  institntion 
of  Councils  and  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  pontifil  The  second 
epoch  is  that  of  ''  the  European  age  of  Faith.**  In  its  consideration 
are  embraced  the  "Ages  of  Faith,**  both  of  the  east  and  of  the 
west,  and  a  history  of  the  three  attacks  on  the  Italian  system  bj 
the  northern  or  moral  assault,  the  western  or  inteUectual  assault^  and 
by  the  eastern  or  military.  The  overthrow  of  the  former  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  latter  systems  is  illustrated  ;  and  the  whole  closes 
with  a  general  review  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Age  of  Faith, 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  "  approach  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Enrope,** 
preceded  by  maritime  discovery  and  by  the  rise  of  criticism.     Its  con- 
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sideration  inyolves  such  important  topics  as  those  of  the  rejection  of 
authority  and  of  tradition,  the  Reformation,  the  adoption  of  scientific 
trath,  the  discovery  of  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  univierse,  the 
history  of  the  former,  and  of  its  successive  changes  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  nature  and  relations  of  man,  and  the  union  of  science  and 
industry.  The  whole  closes  with  a  contrast  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  and 
Reasou,  in  which  it  is  remarked : 

**  In  the  former,  if  life  was  enjoyed  in  calmness,  it  was  enjoyed  in  stagnation, 
in  unproductiveness,  and  in  a  worthless  way.  But  how  different  in  the  latter ! 
Everything  is  in  movement ;  so  many  are  the  changes  we  witness  even  in  the 
course  of  a  very  brief  period,  that  no  one,  though  of  the  largest  intellect,  or  in 
the  most  favourable  position,  can  predict  the  future  of  onlj  a  few  years  hence. 
We  see  that  ideas  which  yesterday  served  us  as  a  guide  die  to-day,  and  will  be 
replaced  by  others,  we  know  not  what,  to-morrow."  (p.  377,  vol.  ii.) 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  volumes  touches  on  "  the  future  of 
Europe;"  this  we  shall  afterwards  refer  to.  Suffice  it  here  to  let 
Dr.  Draper  say,  that 

"Europe  is  now  entenng  on  its  mature  phase  of  life.  Each  of  its  nations 
will  attempt  its  own  intellectual  organization,  and  will  accomplish  it  more  or 
leaa  perfectly  as  certainly  as  that  bees  build  combs,  and  fill  them  with  honey. 
The  excellence  of  the  result  will  altogether  turn  on  the  suitability  and  per- 
fection of  the  means."  (p.  383,  vol.  ii.) 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  thesis  and  the  method  of  its  discussion 
undertaken  by  the  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  Whilst  giving  the  author  credit  for  his  systematic  ex 
position  and  arrangement  of  a  great  amount  of  instructive  and 
interesting  matter  capable  of  affording  prinid  facie  much  support  to 
the  views  he  maintains,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  much  less 
original  in  these  view8  than  he  himself  supposes.  He  has  rounded 
certain  ideas — if  we  may  use  the  expression — more  completely,  per- 
haps, than  others  have  done,  and  has  preserved  a  singleness  of  aim 
and  purpose  in  a  particular  direction  throughout  his  historical  inqui- 
ries, which  direction  others  have  not  so  continuously  followed.  But 
we  cannot  see  anything  new  in  a  single  proposition  of  which  the  theory 
is  built  up — the  doctrine  of  invariable  law  resulting  in  inevitable 
sequence,  and  this,  not  truly  inconsistent  with  the  feeling  of  freewill 
in  the  relation  of  law  to  thought  and  action  in  man  ;  the  feasibility  of 
a  scientific  or  deductive  study  of  History  and  Sociology  ;  the  represen- 
tation of  the  mass  in  the  microcosm  of  the  man ;  the  influence  of 
climate  and  surrounding  environments  on  ethnical  elements ;  the 
theories  of  development  in  form ;  of  progressive  improvement  in 
time ;  of  the  appearance  of  incisive  epochs  during  historic  change,  and 
of  a  better  future  resulting  from  a  more  generalized  organization  and 
development  of  the  intellect  proper, — are  all  so  many  doctrines  which 
have  been  before  and  repeatedly  taught.  From  Hippocrates  to  Buckle, 
through  Cicero,  Fontenelle,  Chardin,  Dubos,  Bodin,  Montesquieu, 
Filangiere,  Comte,  Quetelet,  Prichard,  Rotteck,  &c.  <Ssc.,  these  views 
have  been  made  to  bear  on  the  social  position  of  man.  To  name  the 
metaphysicians,  physicists,  and  uaturaJists  who  have  argued  out  eac) 
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separate  hypothesis  in  its  intrinsic  character,  is  qnite  unnecessary.  To 
Mr.  Buckle  and  Dr.  Prichard,  however,  in  particular,  we  should  refer 
as  being  the  keystones  of  the  arches  supporting  our  author's  historic 
edifice.  The  latter  is  carried  up,  no  doubt,  a  goodly  height,  and  is 
well  decorated.  We  need  scarcely  say  that,  as  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion have  all  long  been  maintained,  so  they  have  been  over  and  over 
again  objected  to,  and  this  from  the  question  of  freewill  and  necessity 
down  to  that  of  a  scientific  consideration  of  history  being  possible.^ 
We  ourselves  are  certainly  at  issue  with  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  Dr.  Draper  s  biological  doctrines.  He  would  seem  to  lay  almost 
everything  at  the  foot  o£  climate  (we  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
of  course),  and  to  ignore  race.  This  we  cannot  agree  to.  Much  of 
this  theory,  as  we  have  already  said,  comes  down  to  us  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  who,  in  his  book  Uepl^Aepoy  Y^arwv  koI  Tottuiv  goes  to  the 
extent  of  affirming  even  that  "  changes  of  the  seasons,  which  are  veiy 
great  and  frequent,  ....  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  genera- 
tion in  the  coagulation  of  the  semen,  as  this  process  cannot  be  the 
same  in  summer  as  in  winter,  nor  in  rainy  as  in  dry  weather ;  where- 
fore I  think  that  the  figures  of  Europeans  differ  more  than  those  of 
Asiatics,  and  they  differ  very  much  from  one  another  as  to  stature 
even  in  the  same  city."*  In  modern  days  the  belief  in  the  trans- 
muting influences  of  climate  has  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
Barton  Smith  predicted  that  in  time  the  European  races  located  in 
North  America  would  gradually  degenerate  into  the  Bed  Indian.  Dr. 
Draper  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  and  regards  all  modifications  of  the  latter  as  due  to  surroundii^ 
environments;  we  cannot  unhesitatingly  accept  these  views.  M. 
Guizot,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Civilization  of  Europe,*  writes  : 

"  If  we  regard  the  immediate  influence  of  climate  upon  men,  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  extensive  as  has  been  supposed.  But  the  indirect  influence  of 
climate,  that  which,  for  example,  results  from  the  fact  that  in  a  warm 
country  men  live  in  the  open  air,  while  in  a  cold  country  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses ;  that  m  the  one  case  they  nourish  tnemselves  in  one  man- 
ner, in  the  otiier  in  another,  these  are  facts  of  great  importance ;  facts 
which,  by  the  simple  diiference  of  material  life,  act  powerfully  upon  civilisa- 
tion." 

Another  well-knowi)  author,  whose  work  has  recently  been  laid 
before  the  English  public— viz.,  Dr.  Waitz — maintains  that  the  "  race- 
type  may,  by  the  influence  of  climate,  aliment,  mode  of  life,  and  social 
condition,  be  slowly  and  to  some  extent  only,  altered.** 

That  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  are  generally  influenced  by  the 
physical  conditions  in  dispute,  we  must  perforce  admit.  But  the 
question  is.  To  what  extent  are  they  so  influenced)  -and  is  there  not  a 
limit  to  the  deflection,  and  where  the  potentiality  of  race  in  the 
history  of  society  plays  a  more  prominent  part  1  Dr.  Draper  appears 
to  place  scarcely  any  restriction  to  the  effects  of  climate,  but  admits  that 

^  See  in  particular  'Limits  of  Exact  Science  aa  applied  to  History,'  by  Profeaior 
Kingaley  ;    aud  the  *  Study  of  History,*  by  Professor  Qoldvin  Smith. 
*  Adam's  Tnmslation  of  Hippocrates,  vol.  i  p.  218. 
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"  When  tlie  change  to  be  accomplished  is  very  profound,  involving 
extensive  anatomical  alterations,  not  merely  in  the  appearance  of  the 
.skin  but  even  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  long  periods  of  time  are 
undoubtedly  required,  and  many  generations  of  individuals  are  con- 
sumed." (Vol.  i.  p.  14.) 

Most  truly ;  for  so  far  back  as  history  carries  us,  the  species  of  ani- 
mal.%  as  we  call  them,  have  not  changed,  the  races  of  men  have  been 
absolutely  the  same.     They  were  distinct  then  for  that  period  as  at 
present      On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  still  wander  in  considerable  num- 
bersi  the  descendants  of  men  who  built  the  pyramids  and  carved  the 
Sphynx  and  Memnon.      The   Coptic  blood  still  lingers  in  the  land,  as 
if  awaiting  the  return  of  an  Amenoph  or  Sesostris.     On  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  existing  records,  there  stand  the 
Negro,  the  Jew,  the  Copt,  the  Persian,  the  Sarmatian,  nearly  as  we 
find  them  stilL     Different  races  of  men  are  sketched  ou  the  walls  of 
the  tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  showing  that  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  races  were  as  well  marked  three  thousand  years  ago  as  now.  The 
Negro  and  other  races  existed  then  precisely  as  they  are  at  present. 
If  a  pure  race  has  appeared  to  undergo  a  permanent  change,  when 
transferred  to  a  climate  materially  differing  from  its  own,  such  change 
will   be  found  on  closer  inquiry  to  be  delusive.^      Besides  the  well- 
depicted  figures  of  Negroes  in  Egyptian  tombs,  the  same  people  are 
painted  on  Etruscan  antiquities.      Amongst  the  fine  Etruscan  vases 
in  the  British  Museum  are  some  dating  from  about  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  which  are  in  the  form  of  the  Negro  head,  with  the 
woolly  locks  painted  thereon,  or  have  the  figures  of  Negroes  amongst 
forms  delineated  upon  their  surfaces.     The  latter  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  ai*tist  scattering  black  knobs  over  the  head  to 
represent  the  little  woolly  curls  of  the  race  in  question.     From  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Birch,  one  of  the  first  Egyptologists,  we  learn  that 
there  are  traces  of  a  connexion  between  the  Egyptians  and  Negro  races 
during  the  1 1th  and  12th  dynasties,  24  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
And  although  the  delineations  of  Negroes,  in  the  paintings,  are  not  so 
old  as  this,  not  ascending  higher,  ^x^rhaps,  than  the  15th  century  before 
Christ ;  yet  this  lapse  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  is 
quite  long  enough  to  dispose  in  our  minds  of  the  ethnological  pro- 
blem of  the  variation  of  races  in  time.     This  discovery  of  Mr.  Birch, 
says  a  writer  in  the  *  Westminster  Review'  (for  April,  1856),  is,  beyond 
question,  one  of  the  greatest  steps  taken  in  ethnological  science — in 
the  forcible  language  of  Morton,  "  the  physical  or  oi^nic  characters 
which  dbtinguish  the  several  races  of  man  are  as  old  as  the  oldest 
records  of  our  species.**  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  settled  for  two 
or  three  centuries  in  South  America  retain  their  chief  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristicB.     The  Dutch  boers,  at  the  Cape,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Moluccas,  have  not  lost  the 
features  or  the  colour  of  the  Oermanic  races ;  whilst  the  Jews,  scattered 
over  the  world  in  the  most  diverse  climated,  retain  everywhere  what 

^  The  Races  of  Men :  a  Fragment.    B7  Bobert  Kaoz,  H.D.  {pamm.) 
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must  be  considered  as  their  essential  and  characteristic  lineaments. 
Further,  recent  discoveries  have  proved  that,  in  the  case  at  least  of  the 
American  aborigines,  the  mound-bailders  of  the  Mississipi  Valley  and 
the  dwellers  on  Brazilian  Mountains  had  still  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  the  same  characteristic  type  that  now  distinguishes  them.^ 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  question  of  human  races  is  one  which  it 
is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  will  ever  be  considered  in  an  ijnprejadiced 
manner.  Unitj  and  disunity,  effects  of  climate  and  permanency  of  form, 
are  the  war-cries  of  parties.  Some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  religion 
and  politics  are  so  generally  assumed  to  be  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
the  theory  of  race,  that  its  dispassionate  investigation  cau  not  be  looked  for 
until  this  error  be  abandoned.  And  when  will  it  be?  Domeneverabandon 
their  religious  and  political  biases  so  long  as  they  can  hold  to  them  ? 
Without  going  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  late  Dr.  Knox's  views  upon 
the  question  of  race,  we  would  endorse  some  of  them  most  certainly. 

"  The  races  of  men,  as  they  now  exist  on  the  globe,  constitute  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  They  differ  from  each  other  widely,  most  widely.  But 
that  such  differences  exist,  and  important  ones  too,  has  not  been  denied ;  the 
word  race  is  of  daily  use,  applied  even  to  man ;  since  the  war  of  race  com- 
menced in  continental  Europe  and  in  Ireland,  no  expression  is  of  more  frequent 

occurrence  than  the  term  race With  me,  race  or  hereditary  descent  is 

everything— it  stamps  the  man The  illustrious  Prichard,  with  the  best 

intentions  in  the  world,  has  succeeded  in  misdirecting  the  English  mind  as  to 
all  the  great  questions  of  race.  This  misdirection  has  told,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  scholar  and  on  the  scientiQc  man.  As  a  consequence  of  its  misdirection, 
on  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  race,  the  popular  mind  flies  off  to  Tasmania^ 
the  polar  circle,  or  the  land  of  the  Hottentot.  Englishmen  cannot  be  made  lo 
believe,  can  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend,  that  races  of  men  differing  as 
widely  from  each  other  as  races  can  possibly  do,  inhabit  not  merely  continental 
Europe,  but  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  next  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  this  great  fact  to  be  admitted  one,  has  been  an  unwillingness  to 
admit  the  full  importance  of  race,  militating  as  it  does  against  the  thousand 
and  one  prejudices  of  the  so-called  civilized  state  of  man,  opposed  as  it  is  to 

the  Utopian  views  based  on  education,  religion,  ^vemment To  me  the 

Caledoman  Celt  of  Scotland  appears  a  race  as  distmct  from  the  Lowland  Saxon 
of  the  same  country  as  anv  two  races  can  possibly  be — as  Negro  from  American, 
Hottentot  from  Caffre,  Esquimaux  from  Saxon.  But  statesmen,  historians, 
theologians  have  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  fact, 

they  have  gone  farther,  they  have  denied  its  existence Does  an  iatetiie 

take  place  r  see  with  what  anxiety  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  in  Parliament 
that  it  is  not  a  fight  against  race !  All  in  vain !  The  terrible  question  cannot  be 
conceided  any  longer.  The  savage  rule  of  the  Tedeschi  will  no  longer  be  en- 
dured in  Italy ;  the  Saxon  German  detests  the  Slavonian,  who  repays  liis  hatred 
with  defiance."' 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Knox  when  he  maintains  that  climate  has  no 
influence  in  permanently  altering  certain  varieties  of  men.  Destroy 
them  it  may  and  certainly  does,  but  it  cannot  convert  them  into  any 
other  permanent  variety. 

1  The  Origin  of  Human  Races  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  deduced  from  the  Theory 
of  **  Natural  Selection,"  by  Alfred  W.  Wallace,  F.Z.S.  (Anthropological  Review,  for 
May  1864.) 

'  The  Races  of  Men ;  a  PrAgment.    By  Robert  Knox  (|>aMtm). 
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"Nor  can  this  be  done  even  by  Act  of  Parliament,  wbich  to  a  thorough- 
going Englishman,  with  all  his  amusing  nationalities,  will  appear  as  somethmg 
amazing.  It  has  been  tried  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  in  Caledonia — and  failed. 
Explain  it,  ye  Utopians,  as  ve  choose;  I  merely  mention  the  fact.  When  I 
lectured  in  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Martineau  put  forth  a  dis- 
conrse,  in  which  he  maintained  that  we  had  forced  Saxon  laws  upon  the  Irish 
too  hurriedly — that  we  had  not  given  them  time  enough  to  become  good  Saxons, 
into  which  they  would  be  metamorphosed  at  last.  In  what  time,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinean,  do  you  expect  this  notable  coange  ?  The  experiment  has  been  goin^ 
on  already  for  700  years ;  I  will  concede  you  seven  times  700  more ;  but  this 

will  not  alter  the  Celt,  no  more  will  it  change  the  Saxon There  has 

been  no  amalgamation  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  races  in  Ireland :  they  abhor 
each  other  cordially.  When  I  publicly  asserted  tliis  some  years  ago,  I  was  as 
publicly  contradicted.  I  call  on  those  persons  now  to  say  whose  opinion  was 
the  correct  one.  The  Irish  Celt  is  as  distinct  from  the  Saxon  as  he  was  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  question  now.  ...  As  the  origin 
of  these  races  is  lost  in  the  past,  I  trace  them  from  the  present  towards  the 
past — ^from  the  partially  known  to  the  totally  unknown."  (op.  ciL) 

Whilst  we  oppose  the  doctrine  that  climate  can,  as  it  were,  make  a 
new  race,  and  reduce  the  differences  of  all  human  varieties  into  a  homo- 
geneousnei^s  of  form  and  character,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  factor  of 
any  particular  climate,  we  must  at  the  same  time  protest  against  ex- 
treme views  in  favour  of  the  hybridity  of  man.  The  observations  of  our 
author  on  "interior  disturbance  by  blood-admixture,"  at  pp.  14,  15, 
lead  us  to  assume  that  he  would  proceed  in  this  respect  much  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  we  should  be  arrested.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Carter  Blake,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  translation  of  M.  Broca,^ 
**  We  have  been  so  often  told  that  all  races  of  men  have  been  demon- 
strably proved  to  be  fertile  inter  se,  that  many  have  conceived  that  the 
laws  regulating  this  presumed  fertility  are  ascertained  and  fixed  beyond 
the  reach  of  disproof  or  even  of  doubt."  But  '*the  public  mind  is  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  relating  to  the  hybrid ity  of  the 
races  of  man,  that  its  investigation,  non  ex  vulgi  opinione  aed  ex  sano 
judidoy  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  progress  of  our  science."  This  has 
been  done  by  M.  Broca,  whose  conclusion  is  as  follows : 

"  After  having  rendered,  if  not  quite  certain,  at  least  extremely  probable, 
that  certain  human  crossings  are  eugenesic,  we  have  inqaired  whetlier  all  hu- 
man crossings  are  in  the  same  condition.  From  the  documents  collected,  it 
results  that  certain  human  crossings  yield  results  notablv  inferior  to  such  as 
constitute  in  animals  eugenesic  hvbridity.  The  whole  of  the  known  facts  per- 
mit us  to  consider  as  very  probable  that  certain  human  races,  taken  two  by 
two,  are  less  homoeogenesic ;  than  as,  for  instance,  the  species  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf.  If  we  are  to  make  any  reservation,  and  leave  some  doubts  upon  this 
conclusion,  it  is  that  we  cannot  admit  without  numerous  verifications  a  fact 
which  definitivelv  demonstrates  the  plurality  of  human  species — a  fact,  by  the 
presence  of  whicn  all  other  discussion  is  rendered  superfluous— a  fact,  finally, 
of  which  the  political  and  social  consequences  would  be  immense."  (p.  66  op.cit,) 

Further,  we  conceive  that  in  this  great  question  of  the  advance  of 
civilization,  two  things  extremely  different  are  very  apt  to  be  considered 

1  On  the  FhdDomena  of  Hybridity  in  the  Genus  Homo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca.  London, 
18e4. 
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as  tbe  same  thing.  These  are,  the  theory  of  development  in  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  human  progress.  Many  would  deny  a  general  progress 
in  time,  if  by  progress  be  meant  improvement  as  regards  all  animals. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  extinct  organic  world  were  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  those  now  existing.  Man  was  possibly  amongst  them  also.  M. 
Morel,  a  recent  writer,*  though  rejecting  any  formal  consideration  of 
the  question,  whether  humanity,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  state  of  progi'essive 
degeneration,  leaves,  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  remarks,  an  im- 
pression upon  our  minds  that  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is.  M. 
Morel  observes : 

"  The  constant  increase  in  Europe,  not  only  of  mental  alienation,  but  of  all 
those  abnormal  states  which  have  special  relations  with  the  existence  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil  in  the  world,  was  likewise  such  a  circumstance  as  could  not 

fail  of  arresting  mj  attention add  also  that  neuroses — such  as  hysteria 

and  hypochondriasis— often  attended  by  a  tendency  to  suicide,  now  attack 
(and  in  alarming  proportion)  both  the  working  and  agricultural  classes,  whilst 
before  they  seemed  almost  the  exclusive  appanage  ot  the  rich  and  bla^Se  .... 
the  continued  increase  of  suicide,  of  crimes  against  order  and  law,  or  else 
against  the  person,  the  monstrous  precocity  of  young  criminals,  and  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  race  which,  in  many  localities,  can  no  K>nger  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  for  military  service,  are  irrefragable  facts.  They  prove  in  unmistake- 
able  terms  that  the  anxiety  of  European  governments  has  not  been  excited 
without  cause."  {op.  cit.) 

But  it  may  be  said  (leaving  out  of  question  the  theory  of  physical 
development)  that  the  advance  of  civilization,  human  progress,  and 
intellectual  development  are  not  exactly  the  same  things.  We  pre- 
sume not,  seeing  how  these  terms  are  employed,  to  indicate  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  and  then  comparing  it  with  the  state  of  the  past. 
Dr.  Waitz,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,*  for  example,  writes : 

"  We  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  theory,  that  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion of  a  people  or  of  an  individual  is  exclusively  the  product  of  his  mental 
capacity ;  that  his  capacities,  which  designate  merely  the  magnitude  of  his  per- 
formances, depend  on  the  degree  of  cultivation  which  he  has  already  reached." 
(vol.  i.  p.  324.) 

"  We  hear,"  says  Dr.  Knox  {op.  cil.),  "  kind-hearted  men  speak  of  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  !  What  progress  do  tliey  mean  ?  .  . . .  Look  at  Europe  at 
either  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  Northern  Africa,  at  Egypt,  at  the  shores  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  generally,  and  say  what  progress  civilization  has  made  in  these 
countries  since  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Is  Ireland  civilized  ?  What 
is  its  state  at  this  moment  ?  .  . .  .  One  thing  I  admit,  and  that  only,  that  the 
later  races  which  threaten  to  (and  which,  I  think,  must)  become  the  dominant 
ones,  show  energies  and  combinations  for  a  purpose,  mechanical  applications, 
and  diffusive  efforts,  which  no  race  before  them  ever  showed;  in  every  other 
quality  they  are  evidently  inferior *  European  civilization'  seems  a  philo- 
sophical enough  term,  but  to  me,  at  least,  it  conveys  no  clear  ideas ; — and  when 
I  am  told  that  of  two  nations  closely  adjoining  each  other,  equally  civilized, 
equally  favoured  by  climate  and  external  circumstances,  living  under  regular 

^  Trait6  des  D6g6n^retcence8,  Physiques,  Intelleotuelles,  et  Morales,  de  TSspdoe 
Humune,  &c.    Paris,  1867. 

*  Introdoction  to  Anthropology,  hy  Pr.  Theodore  Waitz.  Translated  for  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  London. 
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goTemments  for  many  hundred  years,  the  one  uniformly  respects  and  advo- 
cates the  law,  the  other  as  uniformly  despises  and  violates  it :  that  the  one  loves 
war,  the  other  peace :  that  the  one  fences  in  and  fortifies  its  towns,  converting 
its  metropolis  into  avast  fortress,  bristling  with  cannon  and  bayonets;  the  other 
runs  the  streets  of  its  wealthiest  town  quite  into  the  open  country,  fills 
up  the  fosse  of  its  remaining  bastile  (the  Tower  of  LondonV  converting  the 
horrid  excavation  into  a  pleasant  garden :  that  the  one  nation  is  Protestant  and 
tolerant,  the  other  Catholic,  fanatic,  and  persecuting ; — then  I  must  not  be  told 
that  distinctions  so  wide  as  tliese — differences  seemingly  insurniountable — are 
the  mere  effects  of  accidental  circumstances ;  that  these  races  may  be  spoken  of 
in  the  abstract  as  the  branches  of  one  great  family,  who  would  never  have 
differed  had  no  sea  divided  them." 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war,  a  Minesota  paper 
stated  that  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  becoming 
lapidly  civilized,  for  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  drank 
whisky,  chewed  tobacco,  lied,  stole,  and  swore  as  badly  as  the  white 
men.  It  also  added — **The  other  day  a  young  squaw  committed 
suicide,  by  hanging  herself  on  a  tree,  on  account  of  a  disappointment 
in  love."  We  have  now  before  us  an  abstract  from  an  introductory 
lecture  (published  iu  the  'Medical  Times ')  by  Dr.  Walshe,  iu  which 
the  following  remarks  occur  : 

^  "  If  we  shudder  at  the  monstrous  depravity  revealed  in  the  historical  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  turn  to  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  to  the 
works  of  Catullus,  Martial,  and  Pet  renins — scan  there  the  state  of  public 
morals  at  the  outset  of  Rome's  decline — look  over  the  collection  of  ancient 
works  of  art  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and  learn  from  both  written  and  chiselled 
documents,  that  vice  was  literally  deified  in  that  degenerate  dav.  If  we  do 
this,  we  for  a  moment  swell  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  thank  God  we  are  not  as  those  men  of  old.  But  stay — take 
away  the  coarseness  of  expression,  the  grossness  of  idea,  and  can  we  not  find 
a  literature  of  the  present  hour  which  equals  in  intrinsic  licentiousness,  and 
displays  as  profound  social  demoralization,  as  that  recording  the  iniquities  of 
the  early  Jew,  or  the  corruption  of  the  falling  Roman  P  Does  not  the  modem 
French  novel  fulfil  these  conditions  ?" 

It  may  be  replied,  that  all  this  is  very  true  ;  that,  unquestionably, 
we  have  vice  and  crime  rampant  amongst  us,  with  French  novels. 
Holy  well-street  literature,  and  obscene  photographs.  That  poison- 
iflgs,  murderings,  and  prostitution  pros]jer,  and  that  there  are  not 
wanting  swindlings  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  of  the  most  recherclie 
charact«r.  That  witches  exist,  fortune-tellers  prosper,  and  that  cunning 
men  and  women  continue  to  "tell  the  stars."  It  will  be  admitted,  too, 
that  with  all  this  we  are  scarcely  less  chary  of  infanticide  than  are 
our  Chinese  brethren,  that  there  are  yet  Austrian  and  Italian  dun- 
geons, and  that  Roman  brigands  feel  but  little  compunction  in  cutting 
off  their  prisoners'  noses  and  ears.  It  will  not  be  the  less  readily 
conceded  that  both  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "  everywhere  abound ; 
that— 

"  The  preparation  of  weapons  of  war  of  tremendous  range  and  power  is  the 
passion  of  the  day.  The  latest  discovery  is  eclipsed  by  the  next,  and  the 
pat6ntx)f  to-day  superseded  by  another  of  to-morrow.     This  does  not  look 
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as  if  nations  had  confidence  in*  commercial  treaties,  pledges,  and  guarantees  of 
peace."  * 

But  then  it  will  be  also  added  that  the  word  "  civilization  "  mast  not 
receive  any  limited  application,  that  the  vast  amount  of  good  which 
exists  must  be  balanced  against  the  evil,  and  that  if  we  have  all  the 
vices  of  the  past,  we  certainly  possess  more  virtues  than  it  did.  This, 
we  presume,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Civilization  does 
not,  therefore,  necessitate  a  diminution  of  evil,  but  only  a  superaddition 
of  good.     Be  it  so  : 

"  Whether  the  earth  be  over-populated  or  not,  one  thins  is  certain — the 
strong  will  always  grasp  at  the  property  and  lands  of  the  weak.  I  have  been 
assured  that  this  conduct  is  not  at  all  mcompatible  with  the  highest  moral  and 
even  Christian  feeling.  I  had  fancied  that  it  was,  but  I  have  been  assured  of 
the  contrary.  The  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves is  admirable,  no  doubt ;  but  a  difficulty  lies,  somehow  or  other,  in  the 
way.  What  is  that  difficulty  which  all  seem  to  know  and  feel,  yet  do  not  like 
to  avow  ?    It  is  the  difference  of  race."  (Knox,  op.  cit.) 

M.  About,  the  well-known  author  of  "  La  Question  Homaine,"  tells 
us  in  his  recent  work  on  '  Progress,* '  that  a  distinctive  trait  of  this 
age  is  the  rapidity  with  which  any  valuable  invention  is  brought  into 
general  use,  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  then  superseded  by 
something  more  useful  and  still  more  complete.  The  progress  of  society, 
says  he,  tends  towards  the  formation  of  a  vast  European  association, 
in  which  each  member  will  labour  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  of 
the  others.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  and 
success  of  the  various  international  exhibitions.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  many  years  must  elapse  before  men  will  act  aa  if  conscious 
that,  in  res|)ecting  the  rights  of  each  other,  they  are  obeying  a  law  of 
nature.  At  present  nations  and  individuals  associate  themselves 
together  with  a  view  to  gain  personal  advantage  to  the  detriment  of 
the  others.  When  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  concluded  the  French 
fondly  hoped  that,  by  means  of  it,  they  would  enrich  themselves  and 
ruin  the  English.  The  English  entertained  an  equally  charitable  hope. 
Both  have  grumbled,  because  both  have  profited  and  neither  has  been 
ruined.  M.  A  bout's  ideal  of  progress,  and  of  the  maximum  of  happi- 
ness here  below,  is  that  human  life  should  be  protracted  to  its  attain- 
able natural  limit,  that  the  earth  should  be  made  to  nourish  as  many 
men  as  it  can  contain,  and  that  men  should  become  aa  perfect  and  as 
happy  as  they  possibly  can  be.  The  perfection  of  which  man  may 
dream,  and  perhaps  attain,  consists  in  the  entire  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  his  physical  and  moral  being.  Whoever  shall  have  com- 
bined in  his  own  person,  in  proper  equilibriam,  mental  and  physical 
health,  vigour,  and  beauty,  is  perfect.  To  sacrifice  the  mind  to  the 
gratification  of  the  physical  appetites  is  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  brute. 
To  destroy  the  body  by  inches  in  order  to  dovelope  the  mind,  is  to  act 
like  a  madman.     He  is  truly  wise  who  rejects  no  kind  of  happiness, 

*  The  Destiny  of  NatioDB  as  indicated  in  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cammio£, 
D.D.,  F.E.S.E.    London,  1864. 

*  Le  Progr^    Par  Sdmond  About     Paris,  1864. 
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but  a^Tes  to  augment  it  in  himself,  and  among  his  neighbours.  Thus  far 
M.  About. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Future  of  Europe/'  Dr.  Draper  lays  it 
down  that  though  ''forms  of  government''  are  of  moment,  yet  they  are 
not  so  in  the  manner  commonly  supposed.  Their  value  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  they  permit  or  encourage  tlie  natural  tendency  for  develop- 
ment to  be  satisfied.  The  promotion,  then,  of  "  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  inteUect "  is  the  basis  of  human  progress,  and  the  basis  of 
the  former  is  "  universal  and,  if  necessary,  compulsory  education."  In 
the  more  enlightened  places,  the  movement  onwards  has  already  nearly 
reached  this  point. 

"Already  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  State  has  rights  in  a  child 
as  well  as  its  parent,  and  that  it  may  insist  on  education ;  conversely  also, 
that  every  child  has  a  claim  upon  the  Govermnent  for  good  instruction." 
(p.  387,  vol.  ii.) 

After  providing  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  the  latter,  free 
countries  have  but  one  thing  more  to  do  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
rest ;  that  is,  to  secure  intellectual  freedom  as  completely  as  the  rights 
of  property  and  personal  liberty  have  been  already  secured.  The 
attainment  of  this  is,  indeed,  the  To  kclXov  of  a  nation's  advancement. 
And  wherein  would  appear  to  lie  the  great  stumbling-block  to  its 
attainment )  In  the  odium  theologicimi  !  Here  rises  up  again  the 
old  quarrel  between  "  Reason  and  Faith,  their  claims  and  conflicts." 
Dr.  Draper  observes : 

"There  is  no  literary  crime  greater  than  that  of  exciting  a  social,  and 
especially  a  theological  odium,  against  ideas  that  are  purely  scientific,  none 
against  which  the  disapproval  of  every  educated  man  ought  to  be  more 
strongly  expressed.  The  republic  of  letters  owes  it  to  its  own  dignity  to 
tolerate  no  longer  offences  of  that  kiud."  (p.  387,  vol.  ii.) 

Alas!  but  a  few  months  have  passed  since  the  ''republic  of 
letters"  in  the  most  lettered  kingdom  of  the  world  received  a  blow 
of  the  kind  here  alluded  to,  which,  if  that  blow  could  have  "  stinick 
home"  in  the  way  it  was  intended  to  have  done,  would  have  soon 
settled  the  question  of  the  "national  organization  of  intellect." 
We  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  the  following 
way.  Having  occasion  to  refer  to  a  subject  which  we  considered 
might  be  found  to  be  treated  in  a  scientific,  truthful,  and  unpi-ejudiced 
way  in  the  well-known  Roman-Catholic '  Home  and  Foreign  Review,*  we 
learnt  to  our  disappointment,  on  inquiry  for  the  number,  that  our 
contemporary  had  "stopped" — in  fact,  we  were  told,  "had  been 
stopped  by  authority."  The  last  number  (April,  1864)  which  we 
became  po&sessed  of  made  us  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  its  decease, 
and  which  we  will  communicate  as  follows.  It  should  be  remembered, 
then,  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  '  Home  and  Foreign  Review' 
was,  that  it  endeavoured  to  exhibit  Religion  and  Science  in  union, 
and  the  interest  which  became  attached  to  its  views  proceeded  from 
the  &ct  that  they  were  put  forward  as  essentially  Catholic  in  propor- 
tion to  their  scientific  truth,  and  as  expressing  more  faithfuUy  than 
even  the  voice  of  authority  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Church  in  relation 
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to  iDtellect.  The  object  of  our  contemporary  was  to  elucidate  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  religion  and  the  established  conclu- 
sions of  secular  knowledge,  and  to  exhibit  the  real  amity  and 
sympathy  between  the  methods  of  science  and  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  amity  and  sympathy  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  we  know  refuse  to  admit,  and  certain  of  her  friends,  we  now  learn, 
have  not  yet  come  to  understand.  Long  disowned  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  Roman  episcopate,  this  amity  and  sympathy  have  at  length 
been  openly  rejected  by  the  Holy  See.  So  recently  as  the  21st  of 
December,  1863,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  Brief  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  which  was  published  by  the  latter  in  March,  1864. 
This  brief  bore  special  reference  to  the  recent  Congress  at  Munich,  and 
to  the  doctrines  of  Froehschammer,  approving  the  acts  of  the  former, 
and  censuring  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  striking  a  blow  through 
Froehschammer  at  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany.  In 
attempting  this  coup  it  was  believed  that,  if  successful,  an  easy 
supremacy  would  be  obtained  over  the  Catholic  literati  and  aavans  of 
all  other  nations.  The  Brief  dogmatically  asserted  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  is  more  than 
ever  necessary,  and  must  not  surrender  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
exclusive  direction  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge;  that  an  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Roman  Congregations 
cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  progress  of  secular  science. 
In  a  word,  it  authoritatively  affirmed  that  the  common  opinions  of 
Catholic  divines  ought  not  to  yield  to  the  progress  of  secular  science. 

"Quamvis  enim  naturales  illse  disciplinse  suis  propriis  ratione  cognitis 
principiis  nitantur,  Catholici  tamen  earum  cultores  divinara  revelatiouem  veluti 
rectrieem  stellam  prffioculis  habeant  oportet,  qua  prselucente  sibi  a  Syrtibas  et 
erroribus  caveant,  ubi  in  suis  invest i^ationibus  et  commentationibus  anlmad- 
vertaat  posse  si  illis  adduci  ut  ssepissime  accidit  ad  ea  proferranda  qus  plus 
minus ve  adversentur  infallibili  rerum  veritati  quae  a  Deo  revelatae  fuere  .... 
Ne(}ue  omittas  omnibus  inculcare  ut  profanas  omnes  novitaies  diligenter 
deviterit  neque  ab  illis  se  decipi  unquam  patiantur  (jui  falsam  scientise  liberta- 
tern,  ej usque  non  solum  verura  profectum  sed  etiam  errores  tamquara  pro- 
gressus  impudenter  jactant.  At  que  pari  studio  et  contentione  ne  desmas 
omnes  hortari  ut  maxima  cura  et  industria  in  veraro  Christianam  et  CathoUcam 
sapientiam  incumbant,  atque  uti  par  est  in  summo  pretio  habeant  veros 
sotidosque  scieutiie  progressus  qui  sanctissima  et  diviua  fide  duce  et  magistra 
in  Catnolicis  scholis  babiti  fucrunt  utque  theologicas  prssertim  disciplinas 
excolant  secundum  principia  et  constantes  doctrinas  quibus  unanimiter  mnixi 
sapientissimi  doctores  immortalem  sibi  nominis  laudcm  et  maximam  Ecclesiae 
et  scientiaj  utilitatem  ac  splendorem  proferunt.  Hoc  sane  modo  Catholici  viri 
in  scientis  excoleudis  poterunt." 

Shortly  afler  the  appearance  of  the  Brief  (from  which  the  above  is 
an  extract,  and  which  will  be  found  printed  m  extenao  in  the  April 
number  of  our  defunct  contemporary),  the  ^Home  and  Foreign 
Review '  was  called  upon  to  submit  to  authority,  and  to  close  its  pages. 
This  it  preferred  doing  instead  of  continuing  a  course  in  face  of  a 
power  to  which  it  considered  itself  bound  to  yield.  For  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons,  however,  which  inclined  it  so  to  do,  we  must 
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refer  to  the  coDcluding  number  (April,  1864)  of  the  *  Review'  itself, 
where,  under  the  h^  of  'Conflicts  with  Home/  a  history  of  the 
whole  subject  will  be  found,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with 
mdancholy  interest  The  Brief  in  question,  after  all,  only  inculcates 
the  same  doctrines  which  had  been  enunciated  a  few  years  before  by 
the  Grermau  prelates  assembled  at  Wiirzburg,  in  1848,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  apologists  of  the  Austrian  Concordat. 


<c 


'  Amongst  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  Di7me  right  of  instruction  and 
education  comes  from  above.  That  right  can  never  be  separated  from  the 
charge  '  to  teach  all  nations/  nor  can  it  he  severed  from  the  consciousness  of 
liberty  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission.  All  a^es  and  all  parts  of  the  globe 
attest  that  the  bearers  and  instruments  of  this  great  commission  have  not 
shunned  either  labour,  or  danger,  or  suffering,  or  death,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  the  charge  confided  to  them.  The  proof  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  Church 
to  educate  the  human  race  is  demonstrated  bj  the  fact  that  she  embraces  the 
totality  of  the  mind  of  man  with  all  its  strength — its  activity — and  shapes  it 
to  the  eternal  objects  of  humanity.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
essential  ri^ht  is  that  the  Church  is  to  enjoy  all  that  is  required  for  the  dis- 
charge of  it — the  free  selection  of  all  persons,  corporations,  and  books  em- 
ployeid  in  education,  and  a  full  power  of  supervision,  correction  and  removal 
over  them.'** 

How  fer  the  "  intellectual  development  of  Europe  "  will  be  prospered 
if  this  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Home  '*  embraces  the  totality  of 
the  mind  of  man  "  be  developed  into  vitality  and  practical  application, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  We  may  simply  and  in  conclusion 
express  our  opinion  that  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  to  And  that 
these  doctrines  of  the  Gesu  and  Minerva  have  any  influence  in  re- 
straining the  free  and  learned  minds  of  an  important  school  of  the 
Catholic  divines  of  Germany  from  continuing  their  inquiries. 


Review  IV. 

SkUisticcdf  SamUvry,  amd  Medical  ReportSyfor  the  years  1861  and 

lS62,—£lud>ook8,  1863  and  1864. 

In  our  numbers  for  October,  1861,  and  April,  1863,  we  reviewed  the 
first  two  annual  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  The 
reports  for  the  two  subsequent  years  followed  in  due  order,  and  these 
we  now  propose  to  briefly  notice.  We  have  formerly  explained  that 
these  Bluebooks  consist  of  three  separate  reports,  statistical,  sanitary, 
and  medical,  presented  by  the  heads  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Director-Grenerars  office,  to  their  chief,  the  Director-General  The 
statistical  report  is  written  by  Dr.  Balfour ;  the  sanitary  by  Dr.  Logan ; 
and  the  medical  by  Dr.  Mapleton,  assisted,  in  1862,  by  Dr.  Crawford. 
The  sanitary  and  the  medical  sections  also  contain  various  papers  and 
essays,  contributed  by  the  officers  of  the  department. 
The  whole  report  forms  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  condition 

a 

^  Deutflchrift  der,  in  Wilrzbarg,  versammelten  Bischdfe.    18iS. 
69-xzxT.  5 
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of  the  Army  ia  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  state  of  its  health,  and  of 
sanitary  progress. 

The  statistical  reports  for  1861  and  1862  are  by  Dr.  Balfour.  They 
are  drawn  ap  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  reports,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  completeness  and  accuracy.  In  1861  and  1862 
the  amouDt  of  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  ai*my,  in  many  stations, 
remained  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1859  and  1860.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  some  improvement  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
India  the  decline  in  mortality  is  considerable.  On  the  Home  Service 
the  following  table  gives  the  gross  results  : 

lUtAO  p«r  1000  ofsBMa  ttreagth. 

Admitted  ti;^  Confltsntlr 

Yean.  into  hospital.  *^^'  nek. 

1860-61     1040     9-61     5466 

1862  989     8-72     63-45 

The  decline  in  deaths  in  1862,  as  compared  with  1860-61,  extends 
over  almost  all  the  causes  in  a  slight  degree,  which  is  doubtless  a 
satisfactory  circumstance  as  showing  that  the  lessening  is  not  attribu- 
table to  any  extraordinary  or  exceptional  influence  exerted  on  one 
class  of  diseases,  but  must  be  owing  to  general  improvement  going  on 
everywhere. 

Formerly  the  men  on  home  service,  and  especially  those  who  served 
constantly  at  home,  showed  a  most  remarkable  liability  to  affections  of 
the  lungs,  and  especially  to  phthisis.  We  turned  with  interest  to  these 
Bluebooks,  to  see  how  the  case  stands  now.  In  the  years  1860-61 
the  deaths  from  "  tubercular  diseases  "  (chiefly  phthisis)  amounted  to 
3-41,  and  in  1862  to  367  per  1000  of  strength  ;  so  that  in  this  class 
of  cases  there  was  no  decrease,  but  even  a  slight  increase  in  mortality, 
and  this  in  spite  of  a  very  active  invaliding,  which  threw  ont  on  the 
civil  population  a  considerable  number  of  phthisical  patients.  If  the 
number  of  the  persons  discharged  the  service  for  tubercular  diseases 
be  added  to  the  number  of  deaths,  the  following  table  is  given  : 

Annual  Decrease  per  1000  of  mean  ttrength  hy  Death  and  Invaliding  from 

Tubercular  Diseaeea  (Balfoub). 

1800^.  1863. 

Household  Cavalry 5-32  ...  1064 

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons 10*53  ...  6*58 

Roval  Artilleiy  894  ...  1251 

Military  Train    11*8  ...  4-86 

Poot  Guards   16  88  ...  2062 

Infantry  rei^ments 7*81  ...  8*46 

Cavalry  dep6t8    937  ...  7  91 

Dep6t8  of  battalions  14  ...  15*41 

The  loss  sustained  yearly  is  thus  very  considerable,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  differs  very  much  in  diff'erent  brancltes  of  the  service;  the 
causes  of  the  immense  loss  sustained  by  the  Foot  Guards  ought  to  be 
carefully  examined,  the  more  so  as  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no  exceptional 
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circniDstanoe,  bnt  has  been  constant  for  many  years.  The  only  way 
to  properly  examine  a  point  of  this  kind  is  for  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Guards  to  inquire  most  closely  into  all  the  circumstances  attending 
the  attack  of  phthisis  in  every  patient  who  enters  the  hospital.  A 
single  year's  observations,  carefully  made,  would  probably  show  in 
which  direction  the  causes  of  the  production  of  phthisis  must  b<^ 
looked  for.  The  contrast  between  the  Foot  Guards  and  the  Infantry 
Kegimenta  of  the  Line  is  certainly  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  the  loss  of  the  army  by  phthisis 
exceeds  the  civil  loss,  on  accomit  of  the  invaliding  of  the  army,  which 
does  not  permit  the  men  to  die  in  the  military  hospitals.  A  Par- 
liamentary return  has  lately  been  i^sued,^  which  gives  the  mortality 
from  phthisis,  at  different  ages,  in  all  the  registration  districts  of 
England.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  in 
all  England  were  3*7  per  1000  living,  which  is  nearly  the  proportion 
of  deaths  in  the  army  ;  but  then  the  army  casts  ont  its  phthisical  cases, 
and  the  Foot  Guards  discharged,  in  1860,  no  fewer  than  15*68  per 
1000  of  strength;  when  these  men  die,  their  deaths  are  reckoned  in 
the  civil  loss.  The  more  the  case  is  looked  into,  the  more  clearly  does 
it  come  out  against  the  army.  The  causes,  then,  of  whatever  nature, 
which,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  statistical  reports,  produced  so  much 
long  disease,  are  still  acting,  though  in  a  lessened  degree. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  statistical  returns  of  home  ser- 
vice is  the  great  lessening  in  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  continued 
fsverS)  chiefly  typhoid  ;  for  example,  in  the  years  1837-46,  the  Foot 
Guards  had  yearly  77*7  admissions,  and  2*44  deaths  per  1000  of 
strength  ;  in  the  three  years  ending  1861  the  admissions  were  30,  and 
the  deaths  '63  per  1000  of  strength.  In  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  the 
decline  was  even  greater. 

A  point  of  great  importance  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  effect 
produced  on  the  young  civilian  by  the  system  he  is  subjected  to  when 
be  enters  the  army,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  service.  The  statistical 
returns  of  the  English  army  do  not,  at  present,  admit  of  this  being  done, 
but  in  the  French  army,  the  report  lately  published  gives  us  this  in- 
formation for  the  year  1862.*  The  mortality  in  the  whole  French 
army  being  about  9,  in  that  year  it  amounted  to  11*45  per 
1000  of  strength  among  the  men  under  one  year  of  service,  and  to 
no  less  than  13*38  per  1000  among  the  men  of  two  and  three  years' 
service ;  it  then  declined,  until  between  the  7th  and  10th  yenrs  of 
service  (inclusive),  it  was  only  4*99  per  1000  of  strength ;  it  theu 
slowly  rose  again.  The  French  army  serving  more  in  one  country 
than  the  English,  gives  us  a  better  op]7ortnnity  of  testing  the  isolated 
eflfect  of  army  service  on  the  young  soldiers  than  our  own  army ;  and 

^  A  Retam  of  the  Average  Annual  Proportion  of  I^eaths  from  Specified  Causes,  at 
Specified  Ages,  in  England  generally,  and  in  Registration  Districts,  during  the  Decen- 
nial Period  1851-1860.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
yebroaiy,  1864. 

*  Staliaqae  MWeale  de  rArm6e  pendant  F Ann6e.l8d2.    Psris,  186i,  p.  11. 
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if  one  year's  returns  represent  the  usual  condition  of  things,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  transference  from  the  conditions  of  civil  to 
those  of  army  life  has  in  the  French  army  a  very  disastrous  effect. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  an  army  of  conscripts 
the  moral  influences  may  be  more  depressing  than  in  the  case  of 
volunteers. 

In  the  foreign  service  of  the  army,  the  Statistical  Reports  for  1861 
and  1862  show  almost  everywhere  a  very  gratifying  reduction  of 
sickness  and  mortality.  In  India,  the  mortality  among  the  Queen*s 
troops  was  as  follows  in  the  two  years  in  the  three  Presidencies: 

Deaths  per  1000  of  strength. 
'  ^ 

Bengal.  Bombaj.  SCadraa. 

1861     45-67     2472     15-83 

1862    .,    27-55     24  -6    2083 

These  numbers  contrast  remarkably  with  the  old  returns,  when 
50,  60,  and  even  70  men  per  1000  serviug  died  per  annum.  The 
diminution  may  be  partly  owing  to  earlier  invaliding ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  must  be  attributable  to  a  slow  improvement  in  sanitary  con- 
ditions, a  greater  use  of  hill  sanitaria,  and  better  treatment. 

With  regard  to  invaliding,  it  is  probable  that  in  future  years  we 
shall  see  a  great  extension  of  the  plan  of  sending  home  sick  men  by 
the  Red  Sea.     If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Grovemment  will 
organize  a  proper  fleet  of  transports,  or  floating  hospitals,  on  both  sid^ 
of  the  isthmus,  in  place  of  the  present  rude  and  inefficient  system  of 
firing  merchant-vessels  to   carry  sick  men.     But  it  is   singular  to 
observe  how  very  slowly  the  Indian  Government  is  availing  itself  of 
the  excellent  Hill-stations,  which  everywhere  abound.     The  slowness 
with  which  the  advantages  of  these  stations  is  developed  is  incredible ; 
there  is  surely  no  government  in  the  world  which,  long  before  this, 
would  not  have  made  in  all  the  Presidencies  cheap  railways  for  the 
transference  of  their  troops  to  the  Hills.     But  just  as  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  troops  were  sent  up  the  Hooghly  and  Ganges  in  native 
boats, — and  it  was  not  till  a  veiy  few  years  back  that  proper  troop- 
boats  were  used — so  now  we  see  the  same  apathy  in  regard  to  the 
Hill-stations.     Apparently,  what  has  been,  must   be.      The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commission,  that  one-third  of  the 
European  force  shall  be  on  the  Hills,  remains  apparently  a  dead  letter 
— at  least,  we  hear  of  no  steps  being  taken  to  carry  it  out ;  and  yet 
without  it  there  is  little  hope  of  the  health  of  the  troops  reaching  an 
European  standard. 

Turning  from  India  to  the  West,  we  looked  with  great  interest  to 
the  statistics  of  Bermuda.  As  we  write  these  lines,  an  awful  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  is  raging  there,  and  has,  it  is  said,  killed  no  less  than 
eight  army  surgeons.  Apart  from  yellow  fever,  Bermuda  has  been 
for  some  years  fairly  healtky,  the  average  mortality  per  1000  being  in 
the  years  1859-1862,  11*33  per  1000  of  strength.  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  yellow  fever  prevaols  there  every  seven  years  ;  but  this  ia 
a  mistake  arising  from  the  observations  of  the  last  twenty  years  only. 
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In  the  eighteenth  centary  it  appeared,  ire  believe,  only  twice — vi2.,  in 
1780  and  1796.  It  was  then  absent  till  1818  and  1819,  when  it 
again  appeared  with  great  yirulence.  In  1796  and  in  1818,  it  occnred 
first  at  Ireland  Island,^  a  barren  rock,  totally  without  marshes.  In 
the  former  year  it  lasted  seven  months  at  Ireland  Island  before  reach- 
ing St.  George's  (the  military  station,)  an  indisputable  proof  that  no 
general  atmospheric  condition  was  present,  but  that  local  causes  were 
the  reason  of  its  great  persistence.  After  1819,  it  was  absent  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  then  another  fatal  outbreak  occurred  in  1843; 
it  then  appeared  in  1847,  1853,  1856,  and  1864,  or  at  intervals  of 
four,  six,  three,  and  eight  years.  In  most  of  the  epidemics  the  disease 
has  been  remarkably  localized  in  one  or  other  place,  especially  among 
the  convicts  or  the  soldiers.  In  most  cases,  al^,  it  has  been  believed 
to  have  been  imported ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  epidemic. 
We  beg  to  strongly  urge  on  the  Qovernment  the  necessity  of  having 
this  point  carefully  investigated  by  thoroughly  impartial  and  com- 
petent men« 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  barracks 
at  Bermuda  is  bad;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  public  press 
('Times,'  October  14th),  that  the  officer  in  command  during  the  present 
epidemic  refused  to  evacuate  the  barracks,  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  medical  officer,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  ought  at 
once  to  be  superseded.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  very 
first  measure  to  be  adopted  when  yellow  fever  breaks  out  in  a 
barrack  is  at  once  to  move  out. 

In  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  this  kind,  we  believe  that  the  Army 
Medical  Department  ought  to  issue  as  soon  as  possible  a  separate  and 
8upplementfl3y  report ;  otherwise  no  official  account  of  this  epidemic 
will  be  published  before  the  latter  end  of  1866,  after  all  interest  in 
the  occurrence  has  been  lost,  and  when  any  doubtful  facts  which  may 
need  inquiry  may  no  longer  be  able  to  be  properly  investigated. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  any  other  stations,  but  we 
cannot  quit  Dr.  Balfour's  Statistical  Reports  without  again  expressing 
oor  sense  of  their  great  value.  It  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  no 
other  army  has  such  a  complete  analysis  of  its  condition — ^in  fact,  nO 
other  army  publishes  any  return  which  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
Statistical  Reports  of  our  army.  The  French  Report  of  1862  is, 
bowever^  a  very  valuable  document,  and  probably  it  will  be  much 
improved  upon  in  future  years.  The  American  Reports,  which 
before  the  war  were  so  complete,  are,  of  course,  at  present  suspended, 
never  probably  to  be  renewed  in  their  old  form. 

Dr.  Logan,  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Branch  in  the  Army  Depart- 
ment, is  the  author  of  the  Sanitary  Reports  for  1861  and  1862,  and 
in  addition,  varioas  papers  on  hygienic  matters  are  contributed  by 
other  officers. 

*  Statistical  Beport  of  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  InTaliding  of  the  Anny,  1839. 
Seeiion  Bermnda. 
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Dr.  Logan*8  Reports  consist  of  abstracts  of  tbe  various  returns  sent 
to  him  by  the  principal  medical  officers  of  stations,  with  remarks  by 
himself.  Their  preparation  must  entail  great  labour  on  him,  but  the 
labour  is  well  spent.  Formerly  the  Annual  Keports  from  stations  were 
regularly  read  in  the  office  in  London,  and  such  points  as  seemed  to  re- 
quire action  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities ;  but  such  a 
system  as  this  does  not  work  well.  Men  in  office  are  annoyed  by  con- 
tinual representations,  or  are  apathetic,  and  medical  officers  finding 
their  representations  unheeded,  ceaae  to  make  them.  But  faithfully  ana- 
lysed, as  they  now  are  by  Dr.  Logan,  and  published,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  suggestions  should  not  be  attended  to.  As  regards  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Home  stations,  the  following  points  are  of  great 
interest : 

The  Director-General  submitted,  in  1862,^  the  following  proposals 
for  the  employment  of  the  troops  in  trades,  and  these  propositions  are 
now  being  carried  out : 

"1.  To  organize  a  system  which  should  comprise  such  occupations  ss  those 
of  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  joiner,  mason,  smith,  and  any  such  of 
skilled  character  as  could  be  systematicallj  applied  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
troops  as  regard  their  clothing,  ap)K>intments,  and  the  practical  execution  of 
all  repairs  of  their  barracks  and  hospital  buildings. 

'*  2.  For  all  in-door  trades,  suitable  shop  accommodation  should  be  provided, 
and  arranged  upon  scales  of  sufficient  cubic  space,  effective  ventilation,  good 
light,  and  adequate  warming. 

**  3  At  the  in-door  trades,  and  particularly  the  more  sedentary,  the  dailj 
hours  should  be  limited  approumately  *  to  four  for  the  men,  and  from  two  to 
three  for  the  soldiers*  children,  who  maj  be  brought  under  instruction  accord- 
ing to  age. 

"  4.  The  principal  medical  officer  of  a  station  should  have  sanitary  super- 
vision over  the  progressive  working  of  the  system,  and  make  weekly  inspec- 
tions of  the  classes. 

"  5.  These  institutions,  for  experimental  purposes,  should  first  be  organized 
at  the  camps  of  Aldershot,  Shorucliffe,  and  the  Curragh,  if  convenient  to  the 
arrangements  of  Government. 

*'  6.  All  soldiers  under  instruction,  or  employment  at  the  trades,  should 
take  their  rotation  of  guards,  so  as  not  to  eutad  additional  night-duties  om 
their  comrades." 

The  third  and  sixth  rules  are  especially  important,  but  the  whole 
are  excellent. 

The  Report  for  1863,  which  will  be  published  next  year,  will 
doubtless  inform  us  of  the  inauguration  of  this  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  troops  on  home  service,  no  change 
has  been  made,  but  Dr.  Logan  refers  (Report  for  1862,  p  241),  agaiA 
to  the  amount  of  meat,  and  of  food  generally,  which  is  really  not 
sufficient. 

**  The  insufficiency  of  the  meat  jiortion,  f  of  a  pound  is  the  fixed  expressian  of 
opinion  by  the  medical  officers,  in  so  far  leaving  the  question  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative one.  It  is  represented  as  frequently  happening,  that  when  the 
messes  cone  to  be  divided  after  cookiug,  a  man  may  obtain  positively  only 
about  a  third  of  a  pound,  on  account  of  bone;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  his 

^  Beport  for  1862,  p.  2iQ, 
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breakfast  customarily  consists  of  a  mere  pint  of,  certainly  not  over-strong, 
coffee,  with  half-a-pound  of  bread,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Regulation 
bill  of  fare  is  not  an  adeauate  one  to  the  appetite  of  a  growing  recruit,  or 
soldier  of  any  age,  cailea  upon  to  perform  the  general  duties  of  daily  drill, 
active  field-days  at  the  camp  of  instruction,  and  to  meet,  under  a  long  fast, 
the  night-duties  of  garrison  and  regimental  guard.  A  late  evening  and  an 
early  morning  cup  of  j^ood  coiTee  should  be  a  provision  for  all  men  who  have 
to  perform  night-seat ries. 

**  Wherever  the  services  of  the  Commissariat  Department  have  been  given  to 
the  provision  supplies,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  substantially 
and  pecnniarily  to  the  soldiers, — an  interest  which  is  said  to  attach  many  of 
them  in  preference  even  to  the  monotonous  life  and  freqnent  duties  at  the 
camp  at  Aldershot,  where  they  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  advantage  in 
question."  (p.  241.) 

The  insufficiency  of  the  diet  bas  now  been  poin'ted  out  in  two 
annual  Reports,  and  ha£>,  we  infer,  been  also  explained  to  the  Govem- 
ment  b/  the  Director-General  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done, 
doubU&ss  iu  consequence  of  the  expense.  But  the  expense  must  be 
met,  and  wo  are  convinced  the  country  would  not  grudge  it.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  an  economy  ;  not  merely  by  preserving  health,  but 
in  another  way.  There  is  nothing  that  renders  men  more  contented 
or  discontented,  than  good  or  bad  food.  Men  will  bear  almost  any 
other  hardships  with  equanimity,  but  insufficient  or  improper  food  is 
never  an  object  of  inJiffereuca  At  present  some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  recruits,  or  in  re-enlisting  the  limited-service  men 
whose  time  has  expired.  One  of  the  objections  which  men  entertain 
ift  the  food.  Consider,  for  example,  what  sort  of  breakfast  the  soldier 
gets — dry  bread  and  ill-made  coffise.  He  compar&s  this,  not  with  the 
breakfast  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  certainly  fares  no  better, 
but  with  that  of  the  mechanic,  who,  when  in  good  work,  lives,  as  one 
of  the  class  said  to  us,  "  like  a  little  gentleman.**  Then  his  dinner, 
much  as  it  has  been  improved,  is  still  very  scanty.  As  Dr.  Logan  says, 
all  deductions  made,  a  man  may  only  receive  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
meat  afler  cooking,  a  quantity  quite  insufficient  for  hia  wants.  It 
seems  to  us  that  an  increase  in  the  food  is  imperatively  demanded,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  influence  with  the  authorities  would  do 
great  good  by  talking  on  this  matter  with  them.  By  private  represen- 
tations of  this  kind  they  might  do  great  service,  and  obtain  considera- 
tion for  a  very  important  matter. 

There  is  another  point  of  moment.  Dr.  Logan  alludes  to  the 
ikct  that  service  at  Aldershot,  distasteful  as  it  is  in  many  respects  to 
the  soldier,  is  absolutely  preferred  to  easier  stations,  because  the  food 
is  better.  The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows  : — The  old  plan  of  feeding 
the  soldier  was  (and  in  pai-t  is  still)  to  provide  him  with  bread  and 
meat,  and  expect  him  to  buy  himsell'  the  other  articles  of  food.  The 
soldier  then  paid  to  his  m^ss  so  much  a  day  (3^c/.),  and  the  sergeant  of 
the  mess  went  into  the  market  and  purchased  what  was  required. 

There  were  two  oljections  to  this  :  buying  in  small  quantities  from 
small  retail  dealers^  the  soldier  always  paid  exorbitantly.  From  some 
inquiries  we  made  some  years  back,  we  found  that  in  the  case  of  coffee 
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alone  the  soldier  was  paying  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  tlian  need  hare 
been  paid.     The  risk  of  adulteration  was  also  greatly  increased. 

The  other  objection  to  the  system  is  even  more  important.  It  is 
only  fitted  for  peace.  In  time  of  war,  the  soldier  cannot  thus  go  into 
the  market  and  get  what  he  wants.  The  Commissariat  must  then 
8Uj)ply  him ;  but  the  Commissariat  have  been  accustomed  to  supply 
only  bread  and  meat,  and  their  machinery  is  not  adapted  for  a  more 
extensive  distribution.  In  fact,  the  Commissariat  in  war  would  be 
called  on  to  perform  much  larger  duties  than  in  peace ;  and  we  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  in  the  pressure  of  war  to  organize  a  fresh 
department. 

Our  system  is,  in  fact,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  it  is  not 
the  best  in  peace,  it  is  impracticable  in  war. 

Lord  Herbert  «6aw  this  clearly,  and  was  very  desirous  of  commencing 
the  plan  of  making  the  Commissanat  supply  everything.  The  change 
seemed  too  great  to  be  suddenly  carried  out,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
tried  at  Aldershot.  The  result  is  seen  in  Dr.  Logan*s  report.  The 
soldier  is  better  and  more  cheaply  fed,  simply  because  a  gigantic  firm, 
the  Government,  has  superseded  all  the  middlemen  who  lived  on  the 
soldier,  and  too  often  practised  frauds  at  his  expense.  But  why  should 
not  the  system  be  now  extended,  and  the  whole  army  be  fed  by  the 
Commissanat  1 

At  some  of  the  large  stations  (Aldershot  and  Chatham)  there  are 
now  regular  Commissariat  slaughter-houses.  The  soldier  should  kill 
his  own  meat.  We  have  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
contract  price  for  the  soldiers'  meat  is,  in  one  town  at  any  rate,  below 
the  market  price  of  the  meat ;  and  to  make  the  contract  profitable, 
every  diseased  beast  that  can  be  procured  is  bought  for  the  soldier. 
Medical  officers  should  see  to  this,  and  insist  on  inspecting  the  beasts 
before  they  are  killed.  But  if  the  Commissariat  are  to  supply  every- 
thing  for  the  soldier,  and  if  they  are  to  use  the  system  of  contracts,  we 
would  venture,  indeed,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  plan  of  contracting  by  the  Government.  The  rule  seems 
to  be  but  too  often,  both  in  the  Commissariat  and  Purveying  Depart- 
ment, to  take  the  cheapest  contract.  Now  cheapness  is  a  relative 
term :  that  is  not  cheap  which  is  not  good,  and  to  accept  contracts 
which  are  placed  at  a  figure  below  the  honest  market  price  is  simply 
giving  a  premium  to  fraud.  We  know,  for  example,  a  large  military 
hospital  where  milk  was  contracted  for  below  the  market  price.  Never 
in  the  course  of  many  examinations  did  we  find  milk  in  that  hospital 
which  was  not  watered;  and  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  men  who 
applied  for  the  contract  calculated  as  a  matter  of  course  on  some  of  the 
supply  coming  from  the  cow  with  the  iron  taiL  Surely  the  fireit 
object  of  the  Commissariat  and  Purveying  Departments  should  be 
efficiency.  An  officer,  under  the  present  plan,  is  rewarded  for  the 
cheapness  with  which  he  manages  matters;  efficiency  seems  to  be 
secondary  and  unimportant,  compared  to  the  saving  of  expense.  Care 
in  expenditure  of  money  is  a  high  duty,  and  Government  officials 
should,  of  course,  save  their  employer  from  even  a  penny's  loss ;  but 
their  first  duty  is  not  to  save  at  all  hazards^  and  to  gain  an  undeserved 
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reputation  hy  showing  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  but  to  see  that  their 
work  is  well  done,  and  that  the  articles  they  supply  are  really  good. 

The  great  check  on  all  these  points  must  be  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army.  Their  interest  is  simply  to  see  that  the  soldier  in  barrack 
and  hospital  is  well  fed ;  they  should  study,  therefore,  most  carefully  the 
Tarious  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  food,  and  should  unremit- 
tingly inquire  into  the  point.  The  days  are  happily  past  when  a  me- 
dical officer  was  looked  on  as  a  troublesome  fellow  when  he  did  his 
duty  in  this  way ;  it  is  not  likely  that  a  case  we  were  cognisant  of  will 
be  repeated — viz.,  that  a  medical  officer  in  India  was,  to  use  the  offi- 
cial phrase,  ''well  wigged,"  and  nearly  lost  a  staff  appointment,  for 
condemning  the  Commissariat  meat.  At  present  he  would  get  the 
"  wigging"  if  he  did  not  report. 

We  trust  Dr.  Logan  will  persevere  in  directing  attention  to  this 
subject  until  the  system  is  satis&ctorily  arranged.  The  present  chiefs 
of  the  War  Office,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  de  Grey,  are  so 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  that  as 
soon  as  the  matter  reaches  them  it  will  be  settled. 

The  reports  from  foreign  stations  show  that  the  principal  medical 
officers  are  everywhere  active.  At  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  Drs.  Paynter 
and  Hnme  again  refer  to  the  numerous  sanitary  defects  of  these  im- 
portant fortresses ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  attention  of 
Government  must  be  strongly  directed  to  this  matter.  We  shall  soon 
hear  that  the  recommendations,  in  the  very  exhaustive  Beport  on  the 
Mediterranean  Stations,  by  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Captain  Gs^lton,  will 
be  acted  upon.  At  Malta,  the  great  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  is  still 
a  very  serious  matter ;  but  Dr.  Hume  is  grappling  vigorously  with  the 
evil.  The  police  regulations  at  Malta  reduced  the  venereal  admissions 
to  309  in  1862,  whereas  in  1861  they  were  651. 

In  Canada,  Dr.  Muir,  Inspector-General,  has  suggested  various  im- 
portant sanitary  measures;  gymnasia,  soldiers*  institutes,  improved 
lighting  of  barracks,  improved  cooking,  and  better  accommodation  for 
married  people. 

In  Jamaica,  Deputy-Inspector  O'Flaherty  has  paid  special  attention 
to  the  large  amount  of  mortality  among  the  black  troops,  especially 
from  phthisis,  and  points  out  various  causes  connected  with  the  service 
and  training  of  the  black  troops  which  may  be  active  in  this  way. 
Various  suggestions  for  the  white  troops,  and  statements  of  the  result 
of  former  improvements,  are  also  made. 

At  all  the  other  stations  equally  good  reports  have  been  sent  home, 
proving  most  satisfactorily  not  only  that  the  sanitary  regulations  are 
working  very  well,  but  that  the  principal  medical  officers  of  the  army 
are  worthy  of  their  high  position. 

One  change  in  foreign  service  has  been  lately  made,  by  the  advice  of 
the  present  Director- General,  which  appears  to  be  of  great  importance. 
The  period  of  service  in  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  is  now  shortened 
to  five  yearsy  the  remainder  of  the  foreign  service  being  passed  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Logan's  abstracts,  various  sanitary  papers  are 
eontribnted  by  officers  of  the  department. 
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In  the  Beport  of  1861,  are  papers  by  Dr.  Crawford,  on  the 
Districts  of  thu  Bengal  Command ;  by  Dr.  Hanbury,  on  Typhoid 
Fever  in  India ;  by  Dr.  Inglia,  on  Knrrachee ;  by  Dr.  Monro, 
on  Subathoo;  by  Dr.  Scott,  on  Mean  Meer;  by  Mr.  Matthew, 
on  the  Sanitarium  at  Citta  Yecchia,  in  Malta ;  by  the  Professors  of 
the  Army  Medical  School,  od  Camiset ;  and  by  Messrs.  Hewlett,  St. 
John  Stanley,  and  Baynes  Beed,  on  the  Ventilation  of  the  Barracks 
at  Gravesend.  There  is  not  one  of  these  Papers  which  is  not  full  of 
interest :  the  short  Beport  on  the  Yentilation  of  the  Barracks  at 
Gravesend  is  particularly  well  done. 

In  the  Beport  for  1862,  papers  are  given  by  Drs.  Massy  and  Stewart, 
on  Certain  Ibdian  Hill-Stations ;  by  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  on  the  Yalue 
of  Taste  in  judging  of  Drinking  Water ;  by  Dr.  Monro,  on  the 
Medical  History  of  the  93rd  Highlanders ;  by  Dr.  Muir,  ou  Canada  ; 
by  Dr.  Mcllree,  on  Kova  Scotia  ;  and  by  Mr.  Bowe,  on  Lagos. 

These  ako  are  all  admirable  Papers,  full  of  instniction  and  interest. 
Dr.  Muir's  Beport  of  Canada  is  a  model  of  what  such  Papers  should 
be  ;  and  Dr.  Monro's  account  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  is  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  a  noble  corps. 

Dr.  de  Chaumont's  essay  is  very  short,  occupying  only  two  pages,  but 
it  deals  with  a  question  which  has  been  strangely  neglected.  Of 
what  value  is  taste  in  judging  of  the  purity  of  drinking  water? 
When,  some  time  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  put  this  question  to  ourselves, 
we  could  find  in  sauitaij  works  no  sufficient,  or  indeed,  any  answer. 
In  reality,  taste  is  a  very  bad  guide ;  a  quotation  from  Dr.  de  Chan- 
mont's  Paper  will  be  both  instructive  and  amusing.  Water  containing 
different  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  tasted  by  different 
persons,  who  did  not  of  course  know  what  the  water  contained. 

Water  with  105  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  per  gallon  was  dift- 
tinguished  by  all  as  brackish. 

With  70  grains  per  gallon,  there  were  the  following  opinions  : 

1.  Faintly  brackish ;  2.  Faint  taste  of  soda ;  3.  Distilled  water; 
4.  Slight  taste  of  wood ;  5.  Distilled  water ;  6.  Insipid—  thought 
distilled  water  tasted  metallic ;  7.  Distilled  water. 

With  43  grains  in  the  gallon  ;  5  glasses  with  the  same  water  were 
placed  before  different  persons. 

First  person  :  All  5  distilled  water. 

Second  person  :  All  5  distilled  water. 

Third  person  :  Nos.  1  and  4  brackish  j  the  rest  distilled. 

Fourth  person  :  No.  1.  Soft ;  2.  Bad — brackish ;  3.  Bain-water ; 
4.  Harder  than  No.  2  ;  5,  Organic  matter. 

Fifth  person:  No.  1.  No  taste;  2.  Sweetish;  3.  Nothing  par* 
ticular ;  4  and  5.  Same  as  No.  2. 

Sixth  person  :  No.  1.  Good ;  2.  Boiled ;  3.  Not  a  good  taste ; 
4.  Horrible ;  5.  Very  bad. 

Seventh  person:  No.  1.  Salt;  2.  Distilled;  3.  Bain-water;  4. 
Distilled  ;  5.  No  particular  taste. 

Eighth  person ;  No.  1.  Contains  iron ;  2.  Like  dilute  Harrogate 
water ;  3.  Flat ;  4.  Peculiar  and  fiat ;  5.  Saltish. 
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Nmtb  person :  No.  1.  Insipid ;  2.  Slightly  brackish ;  3.  Same ; 
4.  Bitter ;  5,  Slightly  pungent. 

Tenth  person  :  All  5  sweetish. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  70  grains  per  gallon  of  chloride  of  sodium 
are  indistinguishable  by  most  persons. 

It  would  seem,  from  Dr.  deChaumont's  curious  experiments  (which  are 
well  worthy  of  being  carried  farther),  that  salts  of  potassium  are  much 
more  readily  detected  than  salts  of  sodium ;  but  there  are  exceptions — 
100  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  not  perceptible.  Iron  is  the 
only  substance  which  can  be  detected  by  taste,  in  quantities  so  small 
as  to  be  barely  indicated  by  ordinary  chemical  re-agents:  0*2  grains 
of  metallic  iron  (  =  *543  of  sulphate)  are  at  once  detected  by  taste. 

In  both  years  Dr.  Parkes  contributes  a  Report  on  such  hygienic 
points  as  appear  to  be  of  importance  to  army  officers.^  In  the  Report 
for  1862,  an  abstract  is  given  of  Kraus*  work  on  the  Austrian  tent 
militai-y  hospitals,  which  we  can  recommend  to  our  readers  as  bear- 
ing very  strongly  on  the  treatment  of  disease. 

The  Medical  Reports  for  1861  and  1862,  by  Drs.  Mapleton  and 
Crawford,  contain  the  record  of  the  movements  of  the  officers  of  the 
department,  all  the  orders  and  circulars  published  in  the  year,  and 
various  medical  and  surgical  papers. 

Among  the  latter  are  some  very  important  contributions  to  medical 
science.  A  paper  by  Dr.  Marston,  R.A.,  On  the  Fever  of  Malta 
(Report  for  1861,  p.  486,)  gives  a  very  thorough  analysis  of  Malta 
fever,  and  our  space  alone  prevents  us  from  abstracting  many  parts  of 
this.  We  recommend  it,  however,  to  all  our  readers.  Dr.  Marston 
is  dear  that  neither  true  exanthematic  typhus  nor  the  ''relapsing  fever** 
prevail  in  Malta;  the  fevers  are  typhoid,  the  so-called  "  Mediterranean,** 
or  gastric  remittent  fever,  and  "  bilious  fever.**  The  "  gastric  re- 
mitceni**  is  carefully  described,  and  is  contrasted  with  relapsing  fever. 
The  line  is  not  well  drawn  between  *'  gastric  remittent**  and  **  bilious 
fevers.**  The  term  "  gastric  remittent"  is  not  so  good  as  "  Mediter- 
ranean,** as  it  has  been  applied  to  other  diseases,  and  even  to  typhoid. 
Wo  feel  quite  certain  that  the  exact  diagnosis  of  these  fevers  will  not 
be  made  out  until  there  are  numerous  observations  on  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  permit  a  typical  curve  of  temperature  to  be 
drawn.  As  far  as  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  con- 
cerned. Dr.  Marston  has  given  us  a  very  complete  account. 

Professor  Longmore,  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  contributes  a 
paper  to  each  Report,  on  the  Gunshot  and  Sabre  Wounds  in  Patients 
sent  to  Netley.  Both  are  very  important  surgical  documents,  and 
give  na  an  excellent  idea  of  the  changes  going  on  in  military 
•ozgery. 

A  very  interesting  paper  is  communicated  in  the  Report  for  1862 
by  Professor  Maclean,  On  some  of  the  Forms  of  Disease  among  Tro- 
pical Invalids.     Incidentally,  also,  reference  is  made  to  the  causes  of 

I  Wa  hope  shortly  to  prweat  to  our  readers  a  it viAir  of  Dr.  Parkes*  neent  work 
oa  Practical  Hygiene. 
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diseases  on  Home  stations.  We  must  content  onrselyes  with  two 
short  remarks  on  this  able  paper.  In  speaking  of  phthisis,  Dn 
Maclean  tells  ns  that  out  of  1102  cases  of  phthisis  admitted  in  two 
years  at  Fort  Pitt,  no  less  than  195  came  from  India;  and  he  adds, 
that  "  the  causes  tending  to  develope  this  disease  among  soldiers  are 
quite  as  rife  in  Indian  barracks  as  at  home.**  And  these  causes  are 
overcrowding,' and  vitiated  barrack  air.  The  idea  so  deeply  imprinted 
in  the  medical  mind,  that  phthisis  is  a  disease  only  of  cold  and  bleak 
climates,  will  at  length,  we  hope,  be  rooted  out. 

Under  the  head  of  Chronic  Hepatitis,  Dr.  Maclean  tells  us  that 
several  diseases  are  included — viz.,  livers  enlarged  from  the  effects  of 
malaria ;  waxy  or  lardaceous  livers,  such  as  are  found  in  the  syphilitic 
dyscrasia;  and  true  chronic  hepatitis,  in  which  the  gland  has  become 
enlarged  from  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma,  with 
deposition  of  lymph  in  the  areolar  structure  round  the  portal  yessels. 
It  seems  vexy  necessary  for  army  medical  officers  to  distinguish 
between  these  several  diseases,  otherwise  the  means  of  prevention  of 
tropical  chronic  liver  disease  can  never  be  determined. 

In  reference  to  syphilitic  disease,  Dr.  Maclean  writes: 

"  I  cannot  pass  this  subject  without  recording  my  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  authorities  must  face  this  question.  I  offer  no  opinion  on 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it  at  home,  and  admit  that  the  difficulties — 
religions,  moral,  and  pohtical — in  the  way  are  neither  few  nor  trifling.  In 
India  no  such  difficulties  need  be  feared.  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  good 
police-magistrates,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  ciiief  military  and 
medical  officers  in  the  various  stations,  would  in  a  few  years  extinguish  this 
plague.  If  any  one  is  anxious  to  study  the  extent  to  which  this  disease  pre- 
vails in  the  army,  and  the  mischief  it  works,  I  recommend  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  post-mortem  records  of  Fort  Pitt  and  Netley  Hospitals,  as  kept  by 
my  colleague.  Professor  Aitken.  They  would  there  see  a  terrible  oonflrmation 
of  the  sajmg,  that '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  " 

He  afterwards  refers  to  the  pathological  museum  at  Netley,  which 
"  is  rich  in  syphilitic  livers." 

We  strongly  recommend  these  valuable  Beports  of  Dr.  Maclean  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities ;  they  are  full  of  useful  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  diseasa 

Dr.  Crawford  contributes  to  the  Report  of  1862  a  very  valuable 
Keport  on  Kecruiting,  and  on  the  Disabilities  which  prevent  Entrance 
into  the  Service. 

There  are  many  shorter  reports  on  different  subjects,  which  we  cad 
only  enumerate. 

In  the  Eepart  of  1S61. 

On  the  Influence  of  Pandemic  Causes  iu  the  production  of  Fevers, 
by  Bobert  Lawson,  Deputy  Inspector-General. 

On  Pulmonary  Diseases,  and  their  Kelation  to  Syphilis,  by  Dr. 
David  Milroy,  30th  Regiment. 

Notice  of  Pulmonary  Lesions  associated  with  Syphilis^  by  Professor 
Aitken.^ 

*  A  noiioe  of  thiB  oommanioatton  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  SyphiliB  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Review,  see  p.  42. 
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Animal    Beport  of    the    Lunatic  Hospital,   Fort  Pitt,  by  Mr. 

Barron. 
Case  of  extensive  Abscess  in  both  Elidneys,  by  Dr.  Kutherford, 

Deputy  Inspector- General. 
Transfbuon  of  the  Abdomen  by  a  Bayonet,  by  Dr.  Todd. 
Excision  of  the  Knee-joint,  by  Dr.  Fox. 
Case  of  Ununited  Fracture,  by  Dr.  Fogo. 

In  ihe  Report  of  \^%2. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurysms,  by  Dr.  Tufhell. 
On  the  Direct  Yolumetric  Determination  of  Uric  Acid  in   the 
Urine,  by  Dr.  de  Chaumont  (in  which  a  very  good  process  is 
given). 
Various   Cases,   by  Messrs.   Lewer ;  Manifold ;  McFall ;  Munro  ; 
Drysdale ;  Crosse ;  Blake ;  Munday  ;  Thursfield ;  and  McGill^ 
follow. 
There  are  therefore  many  Papers  of  note  in  these  two  volumes,  and 
we  could  wish  that  their  merits  were  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  profession  at  large.  The  Beports  ought  to  be  in  aJl  large  libraries, 
as  they  not  only  chronicle  the  health  of  the  army,  but  contain  impor* 
tant  additions  to  medical  science  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  we  are  quite  justified  in  repeating  the  favour- 
able judgment  we  expressed  on  the  publication  of  the  first  two  Annual 
Reports.  From  year  to  year,  indeed,  the  reports  are  becoming  more 
complete  and  more  accurate,  and  are  worthy  of  a  department  which 
JQflt  now  liea^  from  causes  it  cannot  itself  remedy,  under  a  shade;  but 
which  at  the  present  moment,  as  at  all  times,  has  numbered  in  its 
ranks  men  of  the  greatest  scientific  acumen  and  knowledge. 
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2.  On  the  Wolffian  Bodies  of  the  Fcetus  and  their  Remains  in  the  Advlt : 
including  the  Development  of  the  Generatiie  System.  Prize  Thesis. 
By  William  Mitchell  Banks,  M.D. — Edinburgh,  1864. 

0»  the  28th  day  of  November,  1759,  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff 
publicly  defended  a  thesis  on  the  occasion  of  his  graduation  in  medi> 
cine,  in  which  he  advanced  a  neW  theory  of  generation,  and  described 
various  new  structures  and  arrangements  of  pai*ts.  His  thesis  was 
pablisLed  in  Latin,  at  Halle,  in  1759  and  1774,  and  in  German,^  at 
Berlin,  in   1764.      Amongst  other  novelties,   he  pointed  out  the 

^  Theorie  von  der  Generation,  in  swei  Abhandl.  erklart  and  bewieaen.     Yon  Carp. 
Friedr.  Wolff.     Berlin,  1764. 
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presence  in  tbe  cbick,  on  tbe  3rd,  4tb,  and  5th  days  of  inciibatioDy  of 
a  subBtantia  ceUulosa  on  tbe  anterior  aspect  of  the  lumbar  portion  of 
tbe  spine,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  nidimeut  of  the  kidneys,  and 
which  subsequently  divided  into  two  oval  bodies,  and  acquired  the 
shape  of  those  organs.  These  bodies  have  been  named  after  their 
discover,  Corpora  Wolffianaj  they  have  been  shown  to  exist  in 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  and  upon  them  the  attention 
of  embryologists  has  been  centred  for  many  years  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  generative  apparatus.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  trace  tbe  leading  opinions  which  embryo- 
logists have  entertained  respecting  their  nature,  office,  and  fical 
transformation.  The  works  the  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  representing  somewhat  more  than  a  century  of  re- 
search, are  the  earliest  and  latest  contributions  to  their  anatomy. 

As  has  just  been  stated,  Wolff  looked  upon  these  bodies  as  the 
rudimentary  kidneys,  an  opinion  which  their  form  and  position 
appeared  to  render  probable,  but  later  and  more  careful  observations 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  stand  in  any  genetic  relation  to  tbe 
permanent  kidneys,  for  these  organs  are  developed  behind  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  and  quite  independent  of  them,  and,  as  tbe  late 
investigations  would  seem  to  prove,  they  arise  as  hollow  outshoots  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  urinary  bladder.^  But  though  not  i>0B8esaing 
any  genetic  connexion  with  the  permanent  kidneys,  yet  in  structure, 
as  Bathke  has  pointed  out,  they  are  not  unlike  those  organs,  for  they 
contain  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  and,  from  the  fact  of  uric  acid  having 
been  detected  by  Jacobson  in  tbe  fluid  of  the  allantois  before  the 
permanent  kidneys  were  developed,  it  is  probable  that  urine  is  secreted 
by  them  in  tbe  embryo,  and  discharged  along  their  excretory  duota 
into  the  sac  of  the  allantois.  Hence  the  name  of  primordial  kidneys, 
(Umiere)  given  to  these  bodies  by  Bathke  is  not  inappropriate. 

Embryologists  next  observed  that  the  genital  gland  (testicle  in  the 
male,  ovary  in  tbe  female)  was  developed  as  a  thin  white  streak  alon^ 
the  inner  border  of  tbe  Wolffian  body,  and  from  the  close  relation  of 
the  one  to  tbe  other,  it  was  thought  that  the  genital  gland  might  be, 
in  some  measure,  derived  from  the  Wolffian  body.  But  in  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kidney,  no  genetic  connexion  has  been  traced.  The 
difference  of  structure  between  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  tbe  testis  or 
ovary  would  indeed  of  itself  indicate  their  organic  independence.  Thua 
it  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  well-established  fact  in  embryology  that 
neither  tbe  kidneys  nor  the  genital  glands  take  their  riae  from  the 
Wolffian  bodies. 

Are  these  organs  then  merely  rudimentary — subserving  no  purpose 
in  the  perfecteil  economy  1  or  are  any  structures  in  the  fully  developed 
animal  to  be  regarded  as  their  descendants )  In  truth  they  almost 
entirely  disappear,  and  their  atrophy  is  in  a  measure  commensurate 
with  the  development  of  tbe  surrounding  parts.  The  question  which 
has  of  late  most  engaged  tbe  attention  of  embryologists  has  been  to 
determine  to  how  great  an  extent  this  atrophy  takes  place.     To  enter 

1  Kolliker :    Bntvickelnng-gesehiehtc^  p.  433. 
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properly  into  this  inquiry  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  that  the  changes 
in  the  Wolffian  bodies  themselves  should  be  considered,  bat  that  the 
final  transformation  of  their  excretory  dacts  should  be  included  in  the 
inTestigation ;  and  along  with  these  latter,  the  very  remarkable 
tube-like  structures,  first  describad  by  Johannes  Miiller,  which  extend 
along  the  outer  borders  of  the  Wolffian  borlies  in  close  relation  to  the 
excretory  ducts,  and  which  open  along  with  them  into  the  allantois, 
most  be  alitended  to.  These  tubes,  named  after  their  discoverer,  the 
MiiUerian  ducts,  are  at  first  solid  filaments,  but  in  process  of  time 
become  hollow  ducts. 

The  transformation  of  these  different  parts  necessarily  differs  in  the 
two  sexes.  Various  embryolosists  have  stated  that  in  the  male  the 
Wolffian  body  bore  some  definite  relation  to  the  epididymis.  Meckel, 
for  example,  compared  it  to  that  structure.  Rathke  believed  that  it 
became  the  epididymis.  In  an  elaborate  thesis,^  published  in  1847, 
Kobelt  minutely  described  the  changes  which  he  supposed  these  bodies 
underwent.  He  believed  the  upper  set  of  tubules  of  which  they  are 
eompased  to  be  converted  into  small  cysts,  situated  on,  or  in,  the 
epididymis ;  the  middle  set  to  become  the  coni  vasculosi  or  globus 
major  of  the  epididymis,  and  the  lower  set  of  tubules,  the  vas  aber- 
zana  of  Haller.  Many  subsequent  inquirers  have  accepted  these  state- 
ments of  Xobelt,  and  they  are  incorporated  in  various  articles  on  the 
sabject.  Johannes  Miiller,  however,  believed  that  the  Wolffian  bodies 
entirely  disappeared  in  both  sexes,  and  were  not  converted  into  any 
other  organ.  Dr.  Cleland  also,  in  an  Inaugural  Thesis,*  contended  that 
the  convoluted  mass  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle,  which 
forms  the  globus  major,  is  not  composed  of  the  transformed  tubules  of 
the  Wolffian  body,  but  arises  independently  of  it ;  "  for  were  this  the 
case,  we  should  find  them  consisting  of  hollow  tubules  from  the  first, 
whereas  they  begin  as  solid  bands  indistinctly  separated  and  smaller 
than  the  Wolfi^n  tubules.'*  The  same  view  is  yet  more  strongly 
iusisted  on  by  Dr.  Banks  in  the  thesis  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  He  states  that,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  body  atro- 
phies a  new  structure  appear^  which  is  situated  near  the  summit  of 
the  testis^  much  as  the  supra-renal  capsule  is  on  the  kidney. 

**  This  new  structure  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  substance  oontaiaing 
taboles  about  twelve  to  eighteen  in  number,  as  far  as  I  could  count,  which 
nm  almost  transversely  from  without  inwards,  heiug^  broad  at  their  outer  ends 
and  pointed  at  their  inner,  where  they  converge  somewhat  towards  each 
other.  They  are  slightly  wavy  in  their  course ;  at  their  outer  ends  they  are 
seen  to  be  bound  together  by  a  tube  running  round,  into  which  they  would 
seem  to  open;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Wolffian  duct,  becoming  slightly 
prokHiged  upwards,  effects  a  i  unction  with  thb  common  tube.  Here  then  are 
tlie  coni  vaseulosi  of  the  adult." 

Dr.  Banks  illustrates  his  view  by  drawings  of  various  of  his  prepa- 
rations, which  seem  to  us  to  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusion, 

« 

^  Der  Neben-Eientock  des  Weibes.     Heidelberg.  1847. 
'  The  Mechanism  of  the  Gabernaeulam  Testis.     Bdinburgh,  1856.    We  gave  a 
■hort  notice  of  the  principal  sabject-matter  of  this  thesiB  in  our  April  namber,  1857. 
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that  the  caput  epididymis  is  developed  from  a  new  structure,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Wolffian  bodj. 

In  the  female,  the  Wolffian  body  has  never  been  looked  upon  as 
undergoing  any  important  transformation.  Both  Bathke  and  Miiller 
considered  that  it  completely  atrophied.  Kobelt^  however,  looked 
upon  it  as  not  entirely  disappearing,  but  as  forming  on  each  side  a 
body,  termed  by  him  the  parovarium,  but  which  had  previously  been 
described  and  named  after  its  original  discoverer,  the  organ  Of  Bosen- 
miUler.  This  structure  is  situated  in  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum, 
between  the  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  was  regarded  by  Kobelt 
as  the  homologue  of  the  caput  epididymis,  and  like  it,  derived  firom  the 
middle  set  of  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body.  In  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  Dr.  Banks  has  seen  reason  to  doubt  this  conclusion  of 
KobeltV;  and  he  believes  that  the  parovarium,  like  the  caput  epididymis, 
is  developed  from  the  new  structure  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  and  not  from  the  tubules  of  that  body.  Dr.  Banks 
therefore  agrees  with  Johannes  Miiller,  in  stating  that  the  Wolffian 
bodies  do  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  genital  system,  and 
further,  that  the  only  remains  of  them  in  the  adnlt  are  the  organs  of 
Giraldls,  and  vasa  aberrantia  of  Haller  in  the  male  spermatic  cord, 
and  some  small  fragmentary  tubules  and  granules  scattered  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parovanum  in  the  female. 

We  will,  in  the  next  place,  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  final 
transformation  of  the  duct  of  Miiller,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
Wolffian  body.  Miiller  himself  believed  that  the  duct  bearing  his 
name  was  developed  in  the  male  into  the  vas  deferens,  and  in  the 
female  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  for  this  reason  he  called  it  the 
effisrent  duct  of  the  generative  apparatus.  Further,  he  held  that  the  ex- 
cretory duct  atrophied  along  with  the  Wolffian  body;  and  these  opinions 
have  been  also  entertained  by  Bischoft^  Ooste,  Follin,  and  Oleland. 
Bathke,  however,  contended  that  whilst  in  the  female  the  Fallopian  tube 
was  formed  from  the  Miillerian  duct,  the  excretory  duct  disapi^earing, 
yet  that  in  the  male  the  latter  was  developed  into  the  vas  deferens. 
Kobelt  also  concluded  that  the  excretory  duct  formed  the  vas  deferens, 
the  globus  minor,  and  body  of  the  epididymis,  and  that  the  Miilleriau 
duct  became  the  Fallopian  tube ;  so  that  the  sexual  difference  was  due 
to  the  development  of  one  of  these  ducts  in  the  one  sex,  and  to  its 
arrest  in  the  other.  This  conception  of  the  metamorphosis  is  the  one 
now  generally  accepted  by  embryologists,  and  though  Dr.  Banks  was 
at  first  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Miiller — 

"Yet,  on  reconsidering  the  matter  on  a  new  series  of  embryos,  I  wss 
eTentuaUv  convinced  that  the  opinion  I  had  espoused  was  wrong,  and  that 
that  of  Rathke,  Kobelt,  and  KoUiker  was  the  only  one  which  could  at  once 
satisfactonlv  account  for  the  eccentricities  of  hermaphrodism,  and  five  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  origin  and  anatomical  significance  of  suoli  bodies 
08  the  hydatid  of  Morgagnl,  the  vas  aberrans  of  ilaller,  and  the  organ  of 
Weber." 

We  will  not  at  the  present  time  occupy  more  space  in  elucidating 
the  latest  views  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  bodies  mentioned 
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at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph.  It  may  suffice,  perhaps,  if  we 
extract  a  tahle  which  Df.  Banks  has  drawn  up  of  the  embryonic  struc- 
tures which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  generative  system  and  the 
homologous  parts  in  the  male  and  in  the  female. 

The  Wolffian  Body  itself. 
In  ike  Female.  In  ike  Male. 

Fragmentary  tubes  and  canalicules  Organ  of  Qirald6s  and  some  of  the 
disposed  in  neighbourhood  of  pare-  tubnles  adhering  to  excretory  duct 
Tanom.  forming  the  vasa  aberrantia. 

New  Structttke  on  Summit. 
FaroTarium.  Globus  major. 

Muller's  Ducts. 

Ampulla  forms  the  fimbriated  end  of  Ampulla  forms  the  hydatid  of  Mor- 
ihe  Fallopian  tube.  ga^. 

From  ampulla  to  round  ligament  From  ampulla  to  gubemaculum 
forms  the  Fallopian  tube  itself.  forms  small  cjsts,  runnmg  from  the 

hydatid  of  Morgagni  down  side  of  the 
epididymis. 

From  round  ligament  to  genital  From  gubemaculum  to  genital  cord 
cord  forms  the  comua  uteri.  forms  cornna  of  the  organ  of  Weber. 

When  united  in  genital  cord,  they  When  united  in  genital  cord,  they 
form  the  uterus  and  vagina.  form  organ  of  Weber. 

ExcBETOET  Ducts. 

Gaertner's  canals.  Vas    deferens,  body   and   globus 

minor  of  epididymis. 

Direrticula  in  them.  Broad  and  sacculated  ends  of  the 

vasa  deferentia. 

External  Organs. 

In  ike  Female,  In  ike  Male, 

Clitoris.  Penis. 

Pars  intermedia.  Corpus  spongiosum. 

Labia  majora.  Scrotum. 

Bnlbus  vestibulL  Bulb. 

Labia  minora.  Cutaneous  coyering  of  the  urethra. 

Sinus  Urooenitaus. 

Yestibulum  Taginie.  Membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 

and  a  small  part  of  the  prostatic. 

The  embryonic  structures,  the  changes  taking  place  in  which  we 
have  considered  in  this  article,  are  iutercMtiug,  not  only  in  connexion 
with  the  part  they  play  in  the  development  of  organs  fulfilling  impor- 
tant functions  in  adult  life,  but  because  it  sometimes  happens  that,, 
through  some  irregularity  in  the  method  of  their  metamorphosis,  struc- 
tures are  produced  which  are  regarded  as  pathological.  We  do  not 
Vere  refer  to  those  remarkable  cases  in  which  in  the  same  individual 
oigans  proper  to  both  sexes  are  met  with,  and  of  which  so  exhaustive 
an  account  has  been  given  by  Professor  Simpson  in  his  article  on 

69-zzzv.  Q 
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Hermapbroditism,^  but  to  tbe  formation  of  cysts  in  connexion  wiib 
one  or  otber  of  the  generative  organs.  In  tbe  female,  tbe^e  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  ovary  and  Fallopian  tube;  in  tbe  male,  in 
connexion  with  tbe  spermatic  cord  and  testis.  The  morphology  of 
these  cysts  has,  of  late  years,  formed  tbe  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion amongst  pathologists;  and  much  light  has  been  thrown  upm 
their  nature  by  the  labours  of  Curling,  Paget,  Luschka,  Gosselin,  and 
Girald^ 

Dr.  Banks  has  devoted  the  concluding  pages  of  his  thesis  to  the 
consideration  of  these  structures.  He  holds  that  the  majority  of 
those  curious  cysts,  termed  seminal  cysts  by  Mr.  Paget,  containing 
spermatozoa,  are  found  on  the  caput  epididymis,  and  are  probably 
formed  from  dilatations  of  tbe  tubules  of  that  body;  whilst  those  met 
with  somewhat  higher  up  on  the  spermatic  cord  possibly  result  from 
the  dilated  ends  of  the  vasa  aberrantia.  He  fully  admits  that  the 
organ  of  Girald^s  may  also  give  rise  to  cysts  on  the  spermatic  cord^ 
but  these  never  contain  spermatozoa.  For  as  tbe  corps  innomin^  of 
Girald6d  is  merely  tbe  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  and  as  that  body 
has  no  resemblance  in  its  structure  to  tbe  testicle,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  so  elaborate  a  secretion  as  the  semen  could  be  formed 
within  its  dilated  tubules. 

The  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  or  closed  end  of  Miiller's  duct  in  the 
male,  very  rarely  becomes  the  seat  of  cystic  dilatation;  though 
M.  Gosselin  has  seen  it  enlarged  in  several  cases  in  old  people.  The 
delicate  pedicle  which  attaches  it  either  to  the  globus  major  or  to  the 
angle  between  that  body  and  the  testis,  may  be  broken,  and  then  the 
hydatid  may  fall  into  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  become  a 
source  of  irritation.  Dr.  Banks  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  loose  car- 
tilaginous-like bodies  occasionally  found  in  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  to  this  circumstance. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  the  most  recent  investigations  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  without  expressing  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  not  only  of  the  extent  of  minute  and  careful 
observation,  but  of  the  critical  acumen  which  Dr.  Banks  has  dis- 
]>layed  in  the  thesis  from  which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted.  It 
contains  >  by  far  the  best  description  of  these  structures  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language;  and  it  will,  we  believe,  take  a  high  position 
amongst  those  prize  theses  which  the  system  of  education  and  exa- 
mination pursued  in  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh  encourages  its 
alumni  to  produce. 

1  Obstetric  Memoirs,  vol.  iL 
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Review  VII. 

1.  TrtaiMctions  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.,  New 
Series. — London^  1861.     pp.  378. 

2.  Anniversary  Address^  delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London^  January  5th,  1864.  By  Jahes  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  &c.,  Presi- 
dent.— LoThdoUy  1864.     pp.  24. 

Never  was  there  a  time,  we  believe,  when  the  history  of  man,  in  all 
its  details,  excited  so  much  interest,  and  gave  rise  to  so  much  research, 
as  at  present.  The  existence  of  two  societies  in  London,  both  of  recent 
origin,  differing,  as  regards  their  objects,  little  but  in  name,  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  otherwise.  Thb  is  not  a  place  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  having  two  societies  with  aims  so  similar  as  to  be  almost 
identical,  when  it  may  be  presumed  by  many  that  one  would  suffice. 
One  advantage,  at  least,  we  would  hope  will  result  from  the  duality — 
viz.,  energy  and  zeal  of  competition.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the 
sahject-matter  of  both  in  all  its  complexity  and  its  entireness,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  thinking  that  there  will  be  ample  scope,  and  for  a 
long  period  to  come,  for  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  both  these 
societies,  however  active  they  may  be. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  in  his  able  address,  lays  great  emphasis  on  the 
vastness  and  variety  of  studies  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiiy,  and  very  properly  puts  aside  mere  authority,  remarking,  "  We 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  in  science  we  cannot  recognise  autho- 
rity; for  science  must  be  founded  on  facts,  and  not  on  authorities, 
however  great  and  venerable.**  This,  of  course,  we  must  assent  to ; 
but  we  can  hardly  assent  to  what  follows,  when  he  adds :  "  It  is  only 
recently  that  we  in  England  have  already  recognised  this  principle ; 
and  in  this  we  are  far  behind  our  scientific  brethren  in  France  or  Grer- 
many."  He  surely  forgets  the  motto  of  our  Royal  Society,  and  how 
the  excellent  sentiment  it  expresses  has  long  been  acted  on  by  the 
many  illustrious  men  we  can  boast  of,  the  lights  of  science,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  of  discoverers.  In  fact,  without  the  principle  he  insists 
on,  there  could  hardly  be  any  thorough  and  fresh  inquiry  in  any  branch 
of  science. 

The  volume  of  the  Ethnological  Society  now  before  us,  we  can 
honestly  say,  alter  reading  its  contents,  is  an  aaspicious  beginning  of 
the  new  series.  It  contains  an  ample  number  of  papers,  as  many  as 
twenty-eight.  These  in  their  character  are  very  various :  some  are 
little  more  than  amusing ;  others  are  highly  instructing ;  but  none  of 
them,  as  we  apprehend,  will  be  generally  received  as  carrying  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  their  readers,  as  regards  the  main  points  which 
their  authors  endeavour  to  establish.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  those  points  or  problems  which  are  discussed,  such 
w  the  different  questions  which  have  been  propounded  concerning 
nian,  and  first  and  chief  of  all,  that  of  unity,  or  of  plurality,  of  sjfeciea 
and  origiD. 
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The  yarietj  of  opinion  expressed  in  these  papers  on  this  problem  is 
widelj  marked,  and  at  least  shows  how  difficult  is  its  nature,  and  also, 
we  fear  we  must  add,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  to  allow  of  its 
satisfactory  solution,  owing  to  want  of  well-authenticated  facts,  and  in 
sufficient  number.     An  eloquent  writer  has  well  said  : 

"  II  fant  bien  I'aTOuer,  nous  ne  nous  connaissons  pas  encore  nons-mSmes :  si 
nous  nous  toornons  vers  le  pass^,  nous  pouvons  a  peine  reroonter  le  courant  de 
quelques  si^cles ;  riiomme  primitif  nous  ^chappe  -.  quelques  grossiers  debris  de 
silez,  des  traditions  bizarres  et  confuses,  voila  tout  ce  qui  nous  en  reste." 

The  writers  most  opposed  to  each  other  are  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Crawford — the  one  advocating  unity  of  race,  the  other  diversity 
of  origin.  Mr.  Dunn  supports  his  views  in  two  papers,  with 
the  following  titles :  *'  Some  Observations  on  the  Tegumentaiy  Dif- 
ferences which  exist  among  the  Races  of  Man  ;'*  and  "  On  the  Phy- 
siological and  Psychological  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Species.**  Mr.  Citiwford  takes  a  wide  range ;  he  has  contri- 
buted four  papers,  in  which  he  either  incidentally  or  directly  maintains 
the  hypothesis  which  he  favours.  His  first  is,  ''  On  the  Effects  of  Com- 
mixture. Locality,  Climate,  and  Food,  on  the  Kaces  of  Man ;"  his 
second,  ''  On  the  Conditions  which  Favour,  Betard,  or  Obstruct  the 
Early  Civilization  of  Man;*'  his  third,  ''On  the  Aryan  and  Indo- 
Germanio  Theory;"  and  YnA  fourth  is  ''On  the  Classification  of  the 
Races  of  Man.** 

It  is  pretty  generally  allowed,  equally,  we  believe,  by  Monogonists 
and  Polygamists,  that  man,  wherever  found,  whether  within  the  polar 
circle  or  the  tropics,  whether  civilized  to  the  highest  degree  yet  reached, 
or  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  is  organically  similarly  con- 
structed, is  capable  of  interbreeding,^  has  like  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, and  from  birth  to  life's  terminus  runs  a  like  course,  observes  the 
same  stages,  his  time  of  puberty  the  same,  of  maturity  the  same,  and 
l^e  average  duration  of  life  much  the  same,  when  not  cut  short  by 
diseases^  and  these  common  to  all.' 

Whilst  these  points  of  resemblance  are  admitted,  others  are  insisted 
on  denoting  difierences,  such  as  the  form  of  cranium,  the  quality  of 
hair,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  drc. — differences  held  by  some  to  point  to 
difference  of  species ;  by  others  to  be  valueless  as  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  race. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  the  representative  of  those  who  hold  the  latter  opinion. 
In  a  former  paper — one  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Journal 

^  It  hoB  been  asserted  that  tbe  Australians  and  Tanmaniass  are  an  exception,  and 
that  even  the  circumstance  of  their  women  cohabiting  with  Europeans  has  resulted  in 
rendering  them  barren,  in  case  of  after- marriage  with  men  of  tlieir  own  race.  Both 
these  assertions —the  latter  of  which  has  given  rise  to  strange  hypotheses — have^  we 
think,  been  amply  disproved. 

'  The  African  negro,  it  has  been  .saxd,  differs  from  the  European  in  being  exempt  from 
yellow  fever  and  ague — a  statement  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  acclimatized  are,  in  a 
Rreat  measure,  exempt ;  bat,  if  otherwise,  if  they  come  from  a  cool  region  to  a  ho^  as 
from  Canada  to  Demerara,  or  other  places,  when  infected,  within  the  tropics,  they  are 
not  secure  from  attack. 
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of  the  Ethnological  Society* — be  has  endeavoured  to  proye,  and  we 
think  with  some  success,  that  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  diversity  of 
cranial  form  as  regards  difference  of  race,  his  argument  being  that 
typical  forms  are  convertible,  '*  under  the  varying  inflaence  of  outward 
circumstances  of  civilized  states."  We  would  rather  insist  that  these 
forms  are  more  or  less  mixed  in  every  people  with  whom  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  in  no  people  is  one  type  unexceptionally  met  with.  Who 
that  has  examined  a  large  collection  of  crania,  containing  specimens  of 
those  of  theCaffre  and  Hottentot,  of  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian,  has 
not  found  individaal  examples  which  bear,  at  least  in  the  well-developed 
frontal  bone  and  the  general  shape  of  the  calvaria,  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  cranium  ?  The  experience  of  our 
fiurmers  should,  we  think,  teach  us  to  place  little  reliance  on  mere  form. 
They  know  by  experience  h6w,  by  selection  and  croi^-breeding,  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  its  appendages  can  be  varied.  In  the  human 
race,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  Turks  of  great  change  of  the  general 
form  of  features  by  the  like  process,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  diet.^  In  no  feature  does  the  existing  race  re- 
semble that  of  the  Mongolian  stock  from  whence  it  was  derived ;  and 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Magyar.  The  facial 
bones,  the  maxillary,  molar,  nasal,  are,  we  are  inclined  to  consider, 
more  distinctive  than  the  cranial  The  prognathic  form  is  rarely  met 
with,  except  in  the  wildest  and  rudest  races ;  whilst  the  orthognathic 
is  seen  to  predominate  in  various  races,  widely  apart,  who  have  made 
aome  progress  in  civilization. 

Should  these  remarks  be  objected  to,  as  too  vague  and  general,  we 
would  refer  to  the  recent  observations  of  two  distinguished  physiolo- 
gists, Retzius  and  Rudolf  Wagner — the  one  on  the  form  of  crania  of 
different  races,  the  other  on  the  weight  of  the  brain ;  the  one  giving  ex- 
amples of  similarity  of  shape  of  head  of  peoples  most  widely  apart,  and 
by  some  supposed  to  be  distinct  speciec,  such  as  the  African  negro  and 
the  majority  of  Europeans^  both  of  the  dolicocephalous  type ;  the  other 
showing  that  it  is  an  error  as  maintained  by  many,  that  men  of  superior 
intelligence  have  proportionally  large  brains,  or  exceeding  the  average 
weight.' 

As  regards  different  qualities  of  hair,  these  are  observable  chiefly  in 
its  colour  and  its  condition,  as  to  being  straight  or  curling,  growing 
r^olarly  from  the  surface  of  the  head  without  apparent  intervals,  or 
in  crisp  tufts  more  or  less  apart.  Now,  whether  it  be  of  the  latter 
description,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Boshman  and  Hottentot,  or  of 
the  former,  as  in  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  ynd  American,  in  structure 
it  is  now  admitted  to  be  nearly  identical,  so  much  so  that  even  when 

^  We  are  disposed  to  tbink  that  the  quality  of  diet  may  have  aa  inflaence,  if  not 
on  the  nxe  of  the  cranium,  at  least  on  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  bony  case.  In 
a  letter  before  as,  written  by  a  friend  in  Dublin,  he  makes  mention  of  a  good  collection 
in  that  city  of  high-caste  Indian  crania,  from  the  rice  eating-districts,  which  are  all  very 
saiall  and  light.  If  the  food  should  contain  litUe  phosphate  of  lime,  ought  we  to 
expect  large  and  heavy  bones  ? 

'  See  Vols.  xzi.  and  xxii.  of  our  Beview,  and  Brown-S^quard's  'Joornal  dela  Fhy« 
mUf*  toBL  iv.  pp.  655 — 558, 
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most  resembling  wool  in  its  aspects,  it  is  found,  microscopicallj  viewed^ 
to  be  altogether  different  from  trae  wool,  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a  gradation  from  one  variety  of 
hair  into  another.  As  to  the  hair*s  colour,  that,  as  well  as  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  and  complexion,  is  seen  to  vary  greatly  amongst  the  same 
people.  On  this  point  Mr.  Dunn  quotes  Dr.  John  Davy,  relative  to 
the  Cingalese :  they,  Dr.  Davy  states,  "  vary  in  colour  from  light 
brown  to  black ;  the  prevalent  hue  of  their  hair  and  eyes  is  black, 
but  hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair  are  not  uncommon  ;  grey  eyes  and  red 
hair  are  occasionally  seen,  though  rarely,  and  sometimes  the  light  blue 
or  red  eye  and  the  light  flaxen  hair  of  the  Albino."  That  there  is 
commonly  a  certain  accordance  between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  well  known,  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, and  is  proved  statistically  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  in  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  one  ''  On  the  physical  character  of  the  natives  of 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  dtc,"  the  other 
"  On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Jews  f  to  which  we  would 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  this  matter,  and  can 
attach  any  importance  to  such  varieties.  We  need  hardly  remark  that 
the  darker  hues  of  both  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  dark  colouring 
matter,  which  in  the  skin  is  situated  in  what  was  once  called  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  is  now  held  by  anatomists  to  be  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  epidermis — a  colouring  matter,  which  in  the  Albino  and  the  very 
&ir  is  absent,  but  why  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  fact  that  the 
skin  of  the  Albino  and  Of  the  £ur  is  not  darkened  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  whilst  that  of  the  hrunet  is,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
inner  layer  of  the  cuticle  in  the  latter  has  a  property  distinct  from 
that  of  the  same  layer  in  the  former,  viz.,  of  secreting  colouring 
matter  from  the  blood.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  colour  of  the  skin,  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  eyes,  bears 
some  relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  increasing  in  intensity 
mostly  with  increase  of  solar  heat,  and  vicerv&rsa.  We  have  well-marked 
examples  of  it  in  Europeans,  comparing  the  people  of  the  north  with 
those  of  the  south,  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  with  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  :  we  have  also  examples  of  it  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  though  hardly  so  well  marked  and  so  finely  graduated  ;  in  the 
one,  in  the  northern  races  of  India  compared  with  the  southern ;  in 
the  other,  the  natives  of  the  cooler  south,  as  the  Boshman  and  Hotten- 
tot compared  with  those  of  the  intertropical  regions,  such  as  the 
negro  of  the  Gold-coast,  and  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  that 
strange  and  marvellous  continent.  Adverting  to  final  causes,  we 
would  say  that  this  relation  between  the  colour  and  atmospheric 
temperature  is  a  happy  provision  of  nature.  Thus,  the  darker 
the  complexion  is,  the  less  it  is  subject  to  sun-burn,  the  less  the 
skin  is  liable  to  inflammation  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  and 
yet  the  greater  is  the  exposure  to  these  rays,  the  more  is  the  dark  hoe 
intensified  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  instances  of  the  fidr  and 
the  Albino,  the  same  exposure  produces  an  inflammatory  action,  bat 
without  a  darkening,  rather  a  reddening  of  the  skin  followed  by  das- 
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qaamation.  These  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  have  been  well  ascertained, 
thongh  we  think  not  sufficiently  insisted  on.  Any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self of  their  correctness,  by  exposing  the  back  of  the  hand  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  to  the  sun — a  portion  blackened  with  Indian  ink,  a  portion 
left  uncoloured.  During  the  time  of  exposure,  the  former  will  feel 
hottest,  but  afterwards  it  will  feel  cool,  as  if  it  had  not  been  at  all 
80  exposed ;  whilst  the  other  portion  will  feel  unpleasantly  hot,  and 
will  be  more  or  less  inflamed,  according  to  the  length  of  the  expo- 
sure. Mr.  Crawford,  and  those  who  advocate  the  same  doctrine,  lay 
great  stress  on  exceptions,  pointing  out  numerous  instances  of  fair 
races  in  countries  of  high  temperature,  and  of  dark  races  in  regions  of 
oppo:«ite  temperature ;  some  of  them  well  authenticated,  others  open 
to  question.  Of  the  well  authenticated  are  the  Farsees,  a  comparatively 
fair  race,  who  since  their  emigration  from  Persia  to  India,  centuries 
agOy  have  kept  distinct,  and  though  inhabiting  some  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  as  regards  average  yearly  temperature,  have 
not  materially  darkened  in  complexion.  Of  the  examples  adduced  open 
to  question,  the  Esquimaux  is  one.  Mr.  Crawford  states,  that  though 
dwelling  in  a  rigorous  climate,  they  have  the  complexion  of  the  Malays, 
whose  abode  is  on  the  very  equator.  Now,  we  learn  from  Sir  John 
Richardson  (he  writing  from  his  own  knowledge  of  these  people),  that 
their  complexions,  ''when  relieved  from  smoke  and  dirt,  are  nearly 
white,  and  show  little  of  the  copper-colour  of  the  Red  Indians."  * 
Whilst  we  think  it  tolerably  proved  that  there  is  commonly  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  temperature  and  the  colour,  we  are  also 
of  opinion  that  it  is  as  well  proved  that  hereditary  colour  may  for 
ages  more  or  less  resist  the  influence  of  temperature  :  hence,  we  see 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  ''red  legs"  of  Barbadoes,  the  descendants  of 
the  original  colonists  still  retaining  a  fair  complexion ;  and  in  our  own 
ooontry,  for  instance,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  clanship  is 
most  observed,  distinctions  marked  by  colour  are  common ;  yon  hear 
of  the  dark  Oordons ;  you  rarely  meet  with  a  Fraser  that  is  not  fair  :  in 
Sicily,  the  blue-eyed  Norman  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with,  the 
descendants  of  that  once  dominant  people.  Further,  as  to  colour,  allow- 
anoes  should  be  made  for  the  modes  of  life,  and  especially  for  amount 
of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  Parsee,  in  India,  almost  invariably 
leads  an  in-door  life,  immersed  in  trade,  seldom  taking  exercise,  except 
in  the  early  morning  and  the  late  evening;  so,  it  is  the  less  remarkable 
that  he  escapes  the  darkening  effects  of  l^e  sun's  rays,  acting  as  radiant 
heat  The  high  castes  in  India,  especially  the  Brahmins,  are  equally 
sedentary  in  their  habits,  and  they  generally  are  less  dark  than  the 
low  castes,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  like  difference  is  ob- 
servable in  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  India,  comparing  the  civi^- 
lians  and  the  military,  or  the  officers  and  their  wives  :  civilians  aiul 
ladies  who  need  not,  and  rarely  do,  expose  tliemselves  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  on  their  return  to  England  present  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  soldiers,  who  during  a  campaign  have  to  endure  the  sun  s  fiercest 

1  ( The  Arctio  Begions,*  p.  808.    . 
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rays.  In  reasoning  even  on  the  complexion  of  the  natives  of  the  colder 
regions  of  our  globe,  their  habits  and  the  pecnliarities  of  their  climate 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Esquimaux,  for  instance,  during  their 
long  summer,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  an  unclouded 
sky,  occupied  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  may  well  have  their 
complexions  somewhat  darkened.  Even  the  intense  severity  of  their 
winter  climate,  by  '^  burning  frore,**  to  use  a  Milton ic  expression,  and 
we  believe  founded  oo  fact  in  a  certain  degree,  may  contribute 
to  the  effect.  That  a  high  temperature,  with  extreme  atmospheric 
dryness,  is  capable  of  producing  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin 
and  the  quality  of  the  hair,  and  even  suddenly,  we  have  proof  in 
the  recorded  experience  of  travellers.  Captain  Sturt^  in  his  veiy 
interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition  into  central  Australia,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  effects  of  a  hot  wind,  to  which  his  party 
were  exjiosed  at  Cooper^s  Creek.  After  stating  its  destructive  agency 
on  plants  and  animals,  and  how  it  was  nearly  fatal  to  himself  he  adds; 
"  After  this  exposure  my  muscles  became  rigid,  and  limbs  contracted ; 
graduaUy  also  my  skin  blackened ;  I  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect 
prostration.  Our  hair,  as  well  as  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  had  ceased  to 
grow,  and  our  nails  had  become  as  brittle  as  glass."  It  is  mentioned 
that  a  thermometer,  graduated  to  127^,  burst  from  excessive  heat, 
though  placed  in  the  foot  of  a  large  tree.^  Here,  we  must  close 
our  remarks  on  colour,  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrine,  that 
colour  per  se  is  no  more  in  man  a  distinctive  mark  of  species,  than  in 
other  animals  ;  and  submitting  it  as  our  opinion,  that  all  the  differences 
of  colour  observable  in  the  human  race  are  referrible  to  climate  ab 
origine,  and  for  persistency  for  awhile,  in  spite  of  climate,  to  heredUaty 
impreaa. 

Of  the  minor  marks  of  difference,  such  as  marking'  of  nails,  the 
orescent- white,  said  to  be  absent  in  the  African  negro,  the  flat  foot, 
the  long  heel,  the  graduated  toes,  the  less  marked  development  of 
muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  have  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  some  others,  such  as  difference  of  odour  emanating  from  his  skin, 
and  a  greater  coolness,  softness,  and  humidity  of  sur£Eice — these,  granting 
that  they  exist,  (we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  universal,)  are  surely 
too  trivial  to  constitute  difference  of  species.  We  believe,  however, 
that  of  those  which  are  most  constant,  the  soft,  moist  skin  is  a  quality 
the  better  fitting  those  who  possess  it  to  be  the  residents  of  a  hot 
climate.  We  shall  very  briefly  comment  on  some  of  the  other  attri- 
buted peculiarities.     . 

That  of  the  nail,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  fdmply 
owing  to  the  allowing  the  cuticle  to  grow  over  its  base ;  were  it  deserv- 
ing of  being  ranked  amongst  the  marks  of  race,  we  ourselves  should 
have  claim  to  relationship  with  the  negro,  for  on  looking  at  our  finger- 
nails, we  perceive  that  the  semilunar  white  mark  in  most  of  them  is 
completely  hid ;  the  only  attention  we  have  paid  to  these  homologies 

^  For  obMrratioDB  on  the  inflnence  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the  irool  of  the  aheep, 
and  on  the  qnalities  of  hair  of  different  races  of  man,  see  Dr.  John  Davy's  '  Fhjsiolo* 
gical  Besearches.'    1863. 
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of  claws  being  tbe  keeping  them  of  dae  length,  our  state  of  civiliza- 
tion not  yet  having  sufficiently  culminated  to  depress  the  investing 
catide. 

Flatness  of  feet,  we  maj  remark,  is  observable  more  or  less  in  persons 
of  different  races  who  walk  bare-footed,  and  on  soft  and  yielding 
ground ;  the  lower  Irish  and  the  Highlanders,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
army  medical  officer,  afford  numerous  examples  of  it.  Amongst 
negrr>es,  there  are  many  instances  of  well-arched  insteps ;  and  in  some 
tribes,  we  have  assurance  that  the  feet  are  commonly  well  formed 
Tbe  long  heel,  though  often  seen  in  the  negro,  is  far  from  constant. 
Mr.  Craft,  himself  a  negro,  in  replying  (and  very  ably,  as  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear)  to  the  President  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  at 
tbe  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Newcastle,  stated  from  his  own  knowledge  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  that  the  heel  of  the  African  of  Sierra  Leone  is  as  short  as  that 
of  any  other  race,  and  their  features,  their  nose,  as  prominent.  The 
graduated  toes,  after  the  manner  of  Pan's  pipe,  said  to  be  a  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Hottentot,  may  well  be  questioned  as  such.  As 
well  might  the  ancient  Greeks  be  entitled  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
species  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  finest  examples  of  their 
statuary  the  great  toe  is  always  represented  shorter  than  its  proximate 
^a  difference  this,  common  in  tbe  foot  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  but  rarely  seen  in  the  foot  of  northern  people. 

Odour  of  2)erson  hai*dly  deserves  a  remark :  each  person,  whether 
prince  or  peasant,  African  or  Caucasian,  may  thus  be  distinguishable. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  said  by  his  courtiers  to  have  had  emanating 
from  him  a  sweet  odour  :  every  dog  can  trace  his  master  through  a 
crowd  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Hue,  the  Chinese  Missionary,  when  he 
passed  through  that  country  in  disguise,  says  he  was  recognised  by  the 
dogS)  not  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  foreigner ;  in  Constantinople,  the  dogs 
show  the  same  acuteness  in  distinguishing  between  the  newly-arrived 
Frank  and  the  resident  Frank  and  the  native.  Irrespectively  of 
individual  odour,  that  so  variable,  ample  allowances  should  be  made 
for  diet  and  personal  habits  as  to  ablution  and  its  neglect.  We  have 
known  negroes  attentive  to  ablution,  who,  as  regards  the  quality  in 
question,  were  not  distinguishable  from  Europeans ;  and  who  is  there 
that  has  not  amongst  the  latter,  owing  to  idiosyncrasy  or  neglect  of 
ablation,  or  the  two  combined,  been  acquainted  with  individuals 
whose  room  would  be  preferable  to  their  company. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  negro  is  a  distinct  species,  sometimes  go  so 
&r  as  to  assert  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  white  a  natural  aver- 
sion towards  him,  a  kind  of  instinctive  horror  of  him,  forgetful  of  in- 
Domerable  facts,  or  making  light  of  them,  proving  the  contrary.  Were 
there  really  such  a  natural  aversion,  it  may  be  asked,  would  mulattoes 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  countries — as  the 
Southern  American  States,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  our  West  India 
Ckibnies,  in  which  the  two  races  have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
minglet  Even  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  in  which  the  prejudice 
against  the  negro  is  most  strongly  displayed,   there  is  no  want  of 
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mulattoes,  and  there  the  domestic  servants  are  mostly  people  of  colonr: 
even  in  our  own  country  the  time  is  not  very  remote  that  blacks  were 
similarly  employed ;  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  have  a  black 
footman  to  wait  on  them,  as  shown  in  Hogarth's  celebrated  paintings 
of  scenes  of  high  life;  we  even  remember  seeing  such  a  footman  in  one 
of  the  most  refined  families  of  Scotland,  that  of  *'  The  Man  of  Feeling," 
(the  late  Kev.  Henry  Mackenzie's),  we  will  not  say  how  many  years  ago. 

An  apology,  we  feel,  is  almost  due  to  our  readers  for  entering  into 
such  particulars ;  but  we  have  been  induced  to  do  so,  remembering  by 
whom  distinctions  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering  have  been 
brought  forward.  Leaving  these  trivialities,  we  must  say  that  we  are 
most  disposed  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that,  physically  viewed,  every 
people  or  race  is  best  adapted  to  the  country  of  which  it  is  native;  and 
further,  that  any  peculiarities  it  may  have,  are  such  as  may  have  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  influences  of  local  agencies,  acting  during  a  long 
period,  and  are  mostly  beneficial  in  their  tendencies,  at  least  in  rela- 
tion to  the  locality  and  agencies  to  which  they  are  owing.  The 
European  has  a  hard  struggle  for  life  where  the  negro  flourishes  and 
multiplies,  as  in  Western  Africa;  the  negro  languishes  in  the  cold  and 
cool  regions,  where  the  white  man  is  in  bis  greatest  vigour:  the 
European,  though  he  endures  a  tropical  climate,  is  oppressed  by  its 
heat,  and  his  children,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth ,  as  in  India, 
die  in  an  undue  ratio  compai*ed  with  those  of  the  natives;  and  almost 
invariably  the  adult  man,  as  witnessed  in  troops,  and  these  of  any 
nation,  experiences  a  degree  of  mortality  greater  when  removed  to 
foreign  countries — excepting  some  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,^  than 
when  abiding  at  homa  Yet  so  hardy  is  man,  so  great  is  his  power 
of  accommodating  himself  to  outward  circumstances,  that,  allowing 
time  for  acclimatation,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  can,  it  -would 
appear,  become  the  permanent  resident,  and  maintain  his  ground  as  a 
race,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  where  noxious  influences,  such  as  those 
of  malaria,  are  not  too  overpowering.  But,  though  having  this  great 
capability  of  endurance,  internal  agencies  never  fail  to  act  on  him  more 
or  less  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  in  one,  a  propitious  climate  and  soil, 
the  tendency  in  man  is  to  improve;  hence  in  another,  less  propitious, 
the  tendency  may  be  the  reverse,  and  both  in  various  degrees,  as  is 
veil  exemplified  in  the  many  races  spread  over  the  earth  s  sur£ftce  at 
present,  and  also  in  the  changes  recorded  in  history,  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  countries,  with  changes  of  circam- 
stances,  these,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  most  striking  manner,  being 
accompanied  with  alterations  acting  intellectually  and  morally.  Even 
in  our  ovim  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  examples  are  not  want- 
ing :  for  some  striking  and  sad  instances  we  would  refer  to  the  Sixth 
Eeport  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Pnvy  Council  for  1863. 

The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  species  of  man, 
support  their  view  by  a  reference  to  the  differences  observable,  moral 
and  intellectual,  in  different  races.     These  differences  at  first  glance 

I  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tasmama,  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope. 
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seem  to  be  bardly  reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  unity  of  species.  But 
when  we  consider  the  effects  of  education^  the  aspects  of  a  people  at 
different  periods,  their  transition  from  a  rude  barbarous  state  to  a 
cultivated  and  civilized  state,  and  this,  often  in  a  comparatively  short 
lapse  of  time,  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force.  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
his  paper  "  On  the  conditions  which  favour,  retard,  or  obstruct  the 
early  civilization  of  man,**  makes  some  excellent  observations  on  the 
subject — observations  seeming  to  us  more  in  support  of  unity  than  of 
diversity  of  species  and  origin.  The  first,  and  most  important  condi- 
tion affecting  civilization  he  holds  to  be  race.  The  negroes  of  Africa 
be  adduces  as  an  example  of  a  people  who,  owing  to  innate  specific 
qualities,  lowness  of  intellectual  endowments,  have,  of  all  people,  made 
the  least  progress  in  civilization.  Granted :  but  are  not  the  circum- 
stances, the  agencies  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  physical  and 
moral,  sufficient  to  account  for  their  backwardness?  As  to  mental 
capacity,  have  we  not  a  large  number  of  instances  of  negroes  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  science  and  literature?  These,  it  is  said, 
have  not  been  of  the  pure  African  blood ;  but,  even  if  so,  is  it  not  proof 
that  that  blood  has  not  a  deteriorating  influence?  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  negro  and  other  rude  races,  think  least  unfavour- 
ably of  them,  especially  as  regards  mental  capacity.  We  once  asked 
the  opinion  of  a  friend,  on  whose  judgment  we  had  great  reliance — a 
man  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  from  residing  many  years 
in  Antigua,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  was  well  competent  to  give  an 
opinion — what  he  thought  of  the  capacity  of  the  emancipated  slaves? 
His  reply  was,  that  he  could  observe  no  material  difference  between 
them  and  the  European  in  this  respect.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
more  than  one  of  the  contributors  to  it  write  in  terms  favourable 
to  the  character  even  of  some  of  the  races  which  have  been  placed 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Mr.  Snow,  in  his  paper  '*  On  the 
Wild  Tribes  of  Tierra  del  Euego,"  remarks  : 

**  In  glancing  at  the  natives  of  distant  lands,  I  have  found  much  to  make  me 
have  confidence  in  their  power  to  become  whatsoever  the  various  changes  of 
the  day  may  require.  The  Esquimaux  are  really  an  intelligent  race.  So,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  the  Australians ;  and  as  to  the  Fuegans,  it  was  found  that 
Jemmy  Button/and  especially  a  girl  called  Fiigea  Basket,  also  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Captain  Eitzroy,  were  quite  capable  of  intellectual  improvement." 

He  elsewhere  remarks  that,  after  a  cruise  of  some  months  along  their 
coasts^  he  came  away  "  with  the  most  favourable  impressions  of  the 
Foegians."  And  we  have  heard  similar  favourable  impressions  ex- 
pressed respecting  the  Tasmanians  bv  a  gentleman,  their  "  Protector,*' 
who  knew  them  best,  Mr.  Robinson, — he  who  nobly  risked  his  life  in 

^  We  consider  ourselves  fortanate  in  being  able  to  append  to  this  article  a  comma- 
nication  ve  have  received  from  the  gentleman  above  mentioned,  with  permission  to 
make  this  use  of  it.  The  facts  he  states,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  the  most  conclusive 
kind: 

"Mr  DEAR  Sib,— I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  the  30th  of  October,  respecting  Count  Stnelecki*8  assertion — *  That  the  aboriginal 

•iiattv«  women  of  JNew  South  Wales  and  Tasmauiay  after  connexion  with  Euiopeausi 
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serving  them,  and  by  a  confiding  kindness  succeeded  in  bringing  tbem 
to  terms  with  the  Colonial  Government,  after  military  force,  with  a 
large  expenditure,  had  failed  to  subdue  them.  We  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing,  in  his  collection  of  objects  of  art  made  by  these  people, 

lose  the  power  of  ooncepiion  on  renewal  of  interconne  with  males  of  their  own  race, 
retaining  only  that  of  procreating  with  the  whites* — and  requesting  to  be  informed 
whether  that  statement  is  in  aocordance  with  my  experience.  In  reply,  I  b^  to  state 
that  twenty-one  years  experience  and  observation  among  the  Australian  aboriginal  natrrea 
enables  me  to  give  to  this  assertion  my  anqnalified  contradiction.  Few  native  women 
in  the  settled  districts  of  Australia  bat  have  had  intercourse,  some  time  or  other,  with 
the  white  men,  and  yet  they  have  had  children  notwithstanding  by  their  own  race. 
Moreover,  if  sterility  were  produced  by  long  intercourse  with  white  men,  then  those 
of  the  Tasmanian  native  women  on  Flinder's  Island,  who  had  previously  cohabited 
with  the  sealers,  would  have  afforded,  I  imagine,  the  most  fiivonrable  opportunity 
for  testing  that  theoiy.  But  the  contrary  was  the  case ;  and  the  having  a  half-caste 
child  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  aboriginal  native  females,  for  on  renewal 
of  intercourse  with  the  males  of  their  own  race  they  had  children  also  by  them. 

''1.  Of  the  Tasmanian  native  women  stolen  from  their  tribes  by  the  sealers,  three 
had  been  abducted  when  children.  They  had  cohabited  with  the  sealers  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  had  children  by  them.  Subsequently,  on  their  removal  by  me  to 
Flinder's  Island  (of  which  establishment  I  was  commandant),  they  had  children  also 
by  their  own  race. 

'*  2.  Toolwurneen  was  a  young  woman  of  Victoria  of  the  Juigowrong  tribe.  She 
was  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  frequent  prostitution  to  the  aboriginal  natives  and 
Europeans.  Being  better  looking  than  the  other  women  she  was  greatly  sought  after, 
and  her  presence  on  the  Lodden  Station  was  the  signal  fbr  genend  disturbance.  In 
1841,  she  was  taken  by  a  white  man,  named  Adams,  to  live  with  him.  Th^  coha* 
bited  for  more  than  two  months,  when  his  conduct  becoming  known,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  he  absconded.  In  1842,  this  woman  had  a  very 
fine  half-caste  child ;  she  had  just  before  become  the  wife  of  the  finest  and  most  in- 
telligent  young  man  of  the  tribe,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  prostitute  herself  to  the 
whites.  In  1845,  she  had  twin  ehUdrtn,  both  living,  neither  of  them  half-caste^  but 
of  her  own  race.  She  was  exceedingly  libidinous  in  her  habits,  and  indulged  in  them 
whenever  she  could  get  away  from  the  observation  and  control  of  her  husband. 

**  3. '  Manalla  Merneen,  another  young  woman  of  Victoria,  was  the  mother  of  a 
half-caste  child,  four  years  old,  and  of  a  black  child,  two  years  old. 

'*  4.  At  the  Goulburn- river  Station,  for  the  north-eastern  district  for  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  Victoria,  similar  facts  were  attested  by  the  medical  officer  of  that  esta- 
blishmont. 

''  5.  From  the  protector  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  South  Australian  province 
(a  surgeon)  I  also  received  an  answer  to  a  circular  of  mine  of  1847,  to  the  same  effect : 
'  If  (he  states)  sterility  be  produced,  as  has  been  asserted,  in  black  women,  by  having 
intercourse  with  white  men,  we  should  have  but  few  children  born,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  the  young  women  in  the  settled  districts  have  had  intercourse  with  white 
men ;  and  having  a  half-caste  makes  no  difference  to  the  native  women  at  all.' 

'*  6.  Years  have  now  elapsed  since  Ck>unt  StnBelecki*s  statements  came  first  ander 
my  notice.  At  the  instant  it  appeared  to  me  so  fanciful  (having,  as  I  then  had,  ocular 
demonstration  before  me  to  the  contraxy)  that  I  thought  it  scarcely  necessity  to  notice 
it.  But  being  at  that  time  preparing  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
my  annual  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  natives,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  do  so ;  and  I  believe  that  the  remarks  I  then  made  will  be 
found  in  the  'Blue  Book*  for  the  year  1847-48. 

'*  7.  How  the  statements  I  have  commented  on  originated  I  am  at  a  loss  to  oon- 
oeive.  The  Count  himself  could  have  had  little,  if  any,  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
Australian  aboriginal  races  beyond  what  is  afforded  to  every  cursoiy  traveller  that 
visits  the  Australian  colonies. 

**8.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  equally  at  fikult  with  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the 
aboriginal  natives,  for  in  writing  on  this  subject  he  says,  at  page  347 :  '  Chietfy 
lemarkahle  amongst  the  other  diseases  of  the  aborigines  appean  the  lemoonhceAi  a 
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specimens  affording  proof  of  skill  and  taste^  and  showing  that  only  in- 
stmction  and  favourable  circumstances  were  required  for  their  advance- 
ment. In  another  paper  in  this  volume,  that  by  James  Hector,  M.D., 
and  W.  Sw  W.  Vaux,  M. A.,  "  A  Notice  of  the  Indians  seen  by  the 
Exploring  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Palliser,"  we 
find  testimony  as  strong  of  a  favourable  kind.  Speaking  of  them  gene- 
raUy,  whilst  they  show  how  various  are  the  characters  and  habits  of 
the  North- American  Indians,  they  remark  :  '^  Though,  according  to 
our  ideas,  they  are  ignorant,  they  are  often  an  intelligent,  thinking, 
and,  in  some  senses  of  the  word,  a  polbhed  people."  Of  the  Stoney 
Indians  they  state  :  "  Many  of  them  can  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language,  using  the  Cree  syllabic  characters,  which  are  easily  adapted 
to  it ;  and  every  morning  and  evening  all  the  members  of  their  camp 
meet  to  pray  and  sing,  as  they  were  taught  by  Mr.  Randall" 

Amongst  the  arguments  drawn  from  inferiority  of  intellect  for  there 

▼ery  preralent  complaint,  which  rages  with  great  seyerity.  It  is  a  carious  cir- 
comntanee,  attested  by  Tarioas  experience,  that  the  introdaction  of  this  affliction 
amongst  nncirilized  natives  appears  to  be  contemporary  with  the  arriral  of  European 
fenudes.  In  this  country  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  secondary  symptoms,  or  a 
xnodified  elephantiasis.* 

"9.  How  leueorrhoea  can  be  mistaken  for  secondary  symptoms,  or  a  mo«Ufied 
elephantiasis,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  would  merely  remark,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  disease  exists  among  the  aboriginal  natLves  either  in  Victoria  or  in 
the  colony  of  Tasmania — at  least,  they  were  unknown  to  the  medical  officers  of  my 
department 

"  10.  Of  the  European  diseases  introduced  by  the  whites,  and  from  which  the 
aboriginal  natives  have  most  suffered,  syphilis  and  variola  may  be  mentioned,  the  latter 
very  ofkec  assuming  the  eonfluent  form. 

"  I  h&ve  referred  occasionally  to  the  Australian  aboriginal  natives  as  blacks ;  I  have 
done  80  merely  to  mark  the  difference  of  colour  between  the  purely  aboriginal  native 
and  the  half-caste.  The  natural  colour  of  the  aboriginal  native  is  brown,  approxi- 
mating to  dark  copper-oolour ;  and  hence  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  an  M.P.,  in 
speaking  of  the  aboriginal  zaees,  invariably  designated  them  as  the  brown  men  of  our 
eoionial  poasenions. 

"In  1882,  I  had  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  Tasmanian  aboriginal  natives  of  both 
aexea  painted  from  life  by  an  eminent  artist  at  Hobart  Town,  with  their  profiles  in 
neatnl  tints.  Wcorady  and  Trngemana  were  modelled  at  the  same  time  from  life  ; 
tbe  only  tnstanoe,  I  believe,  of  these  interesting  people  having  been  done  in  sculpture. 
These  two  natives  attend^  me  in  all  my  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  Tasmania,  the 
most  densely  wooded  and  mountainous  country  for  its  size  in  tbe  southern  hcnisphere, 
aptly  termed  the  Switzerland  of  the  South.  On  sevei-al  occasians  Woorady  saved  my 
Itfe ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Tasmania,  Trugemana  swam  the  Arthur  river,  and 
towed  me  across  (as  I  could  not  swim)  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  when  closely  pursued 
by  a  hostile  tribe  of  natives. 

*'  I  would  mention  that,  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  my  intercourse  with  the 
wild  tribes,  I  never  at  any  time  carried  fire-arms. 

**  I  beg  to  send  a  specimen  of  writing  of  a  Tasmanian  aboriginal,  son  of  the  chief 
Woorady,  as  a  souvenir  of  a  race  nov  all  but  extinct,  for  your  acceptance  ;  ^  and  in 
eottdnsion  would  remark,  that  the  facts  I  have  stated  were  recorded  in  writing  years 
before  Connt  Strzelecki's  book  first  made  its  appearance,  and  are  none  of  them  given 
from  memory.  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

"Gboboe  Auqustus  Robinson,  F.E.S.L. 


*  Tbe  writing  and  spelling,  we  may  remark,  would  be  considered  creditable  to  any 
youth  of  oar  national  schools. 
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being  different  species  of  man,  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  state- 
ment that  certain  peoples  have  been  met  with  who  have  no  notion  of 
God  or  of  the  sonl»  and  who  differ  more  from  the  Caucasian  races  in- 
tellectually and  morally  than  they  do  physically.^     This  argument,  we 
think,  would  be  more  conclusive — granting  the  fact  of  such  ignorance 
— if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  peoples  could  not,  under  education, 
acquire  ideas  of  both.     In  criticising  savage  races,  we  should  have  an 
eye  to  our  own,  and  not  forget  the  profound  iguorauce  on  sacred 
subjects  displayed  by  the  lowest  and  most  neglected  of  our  popu- 
lation ;    nor  should    we    forget    the    many   instances   of  educated 
men,  whose  views  on  these    subjects   are  near  akin  to   those  of 
the  wildest  and  most  ignorant  races.     The  great  majority  of  these 
races  have  some  superstitioii,  some  fetishe,   some   object   o^   some 
kind  of,  worship.     We  do  not  know,  were  the  argument  in  question 
to  be  used  with  logical  exactness,  where  it  would  bring  us.     The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  called  the  Athenians  too  superstitious,  seeing 
an  altar  erected  by  them  to  the  unknown  God.     What  an  approxi- 
mation is  thus  indicated  between  the  most  intellectual  people  of  anti- 
quity and  the  rudest  races  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  !     Were 
religious  belief  to  be  assumed  as  characteristic  of  species,  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  define,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  enumerate  them  ! 
To  revert  to  the  natives  of  Africa :  they,  if  the  circumstances  imder 
which  the  different  peoples  of  that  continent  exist  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  weight  of  evidence,  we  think,  will  tend  to  show  that  the 
inferiority  which  they  display  as  to  intellectual  progress  is  owing  to 
local  causes,  of  which  slavery  and  the  petty  wars  amongst  the  petty 
chiefs  connected  with  this  vile  system  ai-e  principal  ones.  All  travellers 
who  have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  that  peculiar  country  are 
tolerably  agreed  that  where  the  evils  of  slavery  are  least  felt — where 
the  government  of  the  people  is  least  t3rrannical — where  most  stable — 
there  the  natives  are  most  advanced.    In  reasoning  on  civilization  and 
intellectual  development,  we  repeat,  we  ought  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  certain  wellrknown  facts,  such  as  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  at  a  dis- 
tant period ;  what  is  the  condition  of  too  many  of  them  at  the  -present 
timej  what  are  the  changes,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  so  many  countries — in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  India  espe- 
cially— justifying,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  a  sentiment  expressed  by 
a  writer  in  this  volume  already  referred  to— Mr.  Snow — ^that  •*  the 
actual  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civilized  man  is  simply  the 
degree  of  cultivation  given  to  the  mind."     Let  us  not  forget  what 
Caesar  said  of  the  Britons — that  they  were  so  stupid  as  to  be  unfit  for 
slaves  in  Rome — a  saying  we  were  reminded  of  by  Mr.  Craft,  at  New- 
castle, when  protesting  against  the  degrading  view  of  his  race  taken 
by  Dr.  James  Hunt.     We  have  quoted  in  a  preceding  page  a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  philosophical  and  eloquent  authors 
of  our  own  times.     In  support  of  what  we  would  wish  to  enforce,  we 
must  indulge  in  making  another  quotation  from  him^-one  yerj  im- 

1  Broca  :  Joiurud  de  la  Fbysiologie,  torn.  iii.  p.  481. 
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press!  re  in  relation  to  slaverr,  and  also,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  regards 
unit  J  of  races : 

"  11  n'y  a  qu'une  de  d^gr6  et  non  d'essence  entre  rintelligence  da  noir  le 
plus  sauragc  et  celle  d'ua  Humboldt  ou  d'un  Newton ;  sa  superiorite-acauise 
de  certaines  races  ne  pent  en  aucune  fayon  jastifier  la  tyrannic  qu'elles  preten- 
dent  exercer  sur  d'autres  races.  Partout  ou  Tesclavage  p^e  sur  une  nature 
morale,  perfectible,  sur  un  libre  arbitre  capable  d'etre  guide  par  la  conscience 
et  la  religion,  il  est  un  crime  et  une  monstmosit^ ;  c*est  la  une  Y^rit6  ^  laquelle 
toate  &me  honnete  doit  se  rallier,  et  qui  est  plus  solide  que  toutes  les  doc- 
triaes  de  Tethnographie  et  de  Pkistoire  naturell,  aujourd'hui  6lev^es,  demain 
rcnvcrs^s."* 

Here  we  must  pause.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one;  and  though  so 
much  has  been  written  on  it,  and  by  some  of  the  ablest  men,  we  appear 
to  he  only  on  its  threshold.  The  cranial  cavity  with  its  contents,  by 
a  recent  author,  Professor  Filipi,  has  been  called  ''  an  abyss  of  the 
greatest  mysteries*' — an  expression  we  think  applicable  to  the  whole 
subject.  The  connexion  of  matter  with  mind,  of  the  brain  with  the 
intellectual  functions,  the  due  exercise  of  these  functions  with  the 
heart's  action,  the  heart's  own  action  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 
and  that  with  nervous  action,  form  a  wonderful  circle  j  and  within  this 
circle  another  presents  itself — of  nourishment,  of  growth,  of  waste,  of 
repair — ^as  marvellous,  and  well  may  they  be  called  mysterious.  The 
same  author,  we  may  add,  advocates  the  unity  of  origin  of  man«  and 
considers  it  necessary,  from  merely  anatomical  considerations,  to  re- 
establish the  order  of  primates — a  necessity  which  seems  to  us  a  fairly 
logical  conclusion,  and  on  the  ground  also  of  probabilities  the  most 
probable,  that  is,  on  the  old  doctrine,  that  species  are  not  varieties,  are 
distinct  entities,  independent  existences  ab  origine,  liable  to  die  out  and 
disappear  altogether,  but  not  liable  to  any  material  metamorphosis. 

We  cannot  part  from  this  volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Ethnological  Society*  without  recommending  it  to  the 
best  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  an  alluring  book  ;  he  who  takes 
it  up  will  be  loth  to  put  it  down,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  de- 
riving, apart  from  amusemeot,  instruction.  Whoever  reads  it  through 
must  feel,  we  think,  the  force  of  the  old  Terencian  passage,  "  Homo 
sum,  hnmani  nil  it  me  alienum  puto."  Whether  any  reader  will  be 
disposed  to  extend  a  feeling  of  sympathy  further,  may,  perhaps,  depend 
on  the  views  he  may  take  as  to  the  question  of  species  just  adverted 
to.  For  our  own  parts,  putting  aside  the  anthropoid  apes,  we  think 
that  man  is  not  degraded  by  admitting  that  brute  animals  have, 
though  at  a  wide  distance,  a  reasoning  power,  in  various  degrees,  akin 
somewhat  to  his  own,  and  affections  of  a  kindly  kind,  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  his  own,  meriting  his  consideration,  and  prompting  treatment 
such  as  humanity  dictates. 

*  Science  et  Fhilosopbie,  par  M.  Aug.  Laagel,  p.  272. 
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1.  Lekrbuch  der  Anatomie  und  Phydologie  der  Sinnes-Organe,  Yon 
Professor  Adolf  Fick,  in  Zurich.  Mit  106  Holzschnitten  wad 
5  Stereoscopbildem. — Lcthr,  1864. 

Text-book  qfthe  AncUomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Sense.  Bj 
Professor  Adolf  Fick,  of  Zurich^  with  106  Woodcuts^  and  5 
Stereoscopic  DrawiDgs. 

2.  BeUrdge  iiber  die  TemperiUur-Ernpfindung.     Yon  Dr.  Adolf  Fick. 

(' Moleschott's  Uutersachungen,*  1860.) 
Essays  on  the  Perception  of  Changes  of  Temperature,     By  Dr.  Adolf 

FiCK,  &C. 

3.  Zuir  LehrevomTMtsmnne.   Yon  Dr.  G.  Meissneb.   (*  Zeitschrifb  fur 

Kationelle  Medicin/  Zweite  Beihe,  Band  iv.  p.  260,  und  Band 
viii.  p.  92. 
On  Tactile  Sensibility.     By  Dr.  G.  Meissneb,  &c. 

4.  Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1857 — 

1863.     (Henle  und  Meissner.) 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  the  years 
1857—1863  indusive. 

5.  Der  Tastsinn  der  Fusssohle  als  EquiUbrirungsmittel  des  Korpers 

beim  Stehen.     Yon  Dr.  W.  Keyj>.— Tubingen,  1861. 
On  the  Importance  of  the  Sense  of  Touch  possessed  by  the  Sole  of  the 
Foot  in  preserving  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Body.      By  Dr.  W. 
Heyd. 

6.  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Druck'  und  Baum-Sinn  der  Ha/ut.  Yon 
MM.  AuBEBT  und  Kammlbb.  ('  Moleschott^s  Untersuchungen,' 
Band  v.  p.  145.) 

Researches  upon  the  Senses  of  Pressure  and  Locality  possessed  by  the 
Skin.     By  M.  M.  Aubebt  and  Kakmleb. 

7.  Beitrage  zwr  Druckempfindlichkeit  der  Haul.     Yon  Dr.  Dohrk. 

CZeitschriit  f.  Eationelle  Medicin/  1860,  Band  x.  p.  337.) 
Essays  on  the    Sense  of  Pressure  possessed  by  the  Skin.     By  Dr. 

DOHBN. 

8.  TJniersuchungen  iiher  den  'Einfluss  der  Udu/ng  auf  das  Erkennen 
rdumlicl^er  Distanzen.  Yon  Dr.  A.  W.  Yolkmank.  ('Bericht 
der  Sachs.  Gesellschafb/  1858.) 

Researches  on  the  Infiuence  of  Exercise  on  Tactile  SertsibUity.     By  Dr. 

A.  W.   YOLKMANN. 

9.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Bauer  d&r  Tast-EindrUcke.  Yon  Prof. 
G.  Yalentin.  (*  Archiv  f.  Physiologische  Heilkunde/  Band  xi. 
p.  438.) 

Investigations  on  the  Durations  of  Tactile  Impressions.  By  Dr.  G. 
Yalentin. 
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10.  Observations  on  the  Tactile  Sensibility  of  the  ffomd.  By  Dr.  E. 
Ballard.  (' Medico-Chirargical  TransactioDs^'  vol.  xlv.  1862, 
p.  225,) 

11.  Zur  Lehre  vom  Raumsinn,  Yon  J.  Czermak  ('Sitznugs- 
bericht  der  Wiener  Akademie/  Band  xvii.  p.  563),  und  Ideen  sur 
Lehre  vom  Zeitsinn  (*  Bericht  der  Wiener  Akademie/  Band  zxiv. 
p.  231). 

On  the  Perception  of  Space  and  Time.     By  Dr.  J.  Czebmak. 

12.  Bin  neues  Verfahren  die  Schdrfe  des  Drticksinnes  der  Ravi  zu  prii" 
fen.     Yon   Dr.   F.   Goltz.    (*  Centralblatt  fur  die  Medicinischen 

Wissenschaften,  1863,  No.  18.) 
A  New  Method  of  determining  the  Acuteness  of  the  Sense  of  Pressure  in 
the  Skin.    By  Dr.  F.  Goltz. 

13.  Untersuchtingen  iiber  den  Ecrnm-  und  Temperatwrsinn  hei  ver- 
achiedenen  Graden  der  Blutzufuhr.  Yon  M.  Aisbebg.  Disaertatio. 
Marburg,  1863. 

Researches  on  the  Degree  to  which  the  Perceptions  of  Temperature  and 
Space  are  affected  by  the  supply  of  the  Blood.     By  M.  Alsbebg. 

14.  On  the  Cutaneous  Sensibility  of  the  Hand  and  Foot  in  different 
parts  of  the  surface  as  tested  by  a  Continuous  Galvanic  Cu/rrent.  By 
Mr.  H.  LoBB.  ('Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,*  No.  45, 
p.  356.) 

15.  Verdnderungen  der  HautgefUMe  unter  dem  Einflvsse  Elektriscfker 
lieizung.  Yon  Dr.  Nadjeschj>a  Suslowa.  ('  Zeita.  f.  rat.  Med.,* 
Band  xvii.-  p.  155.) 

On  Variations  in  Tactile  Sensibility  under  the  influence  of  Electricai 
Excitation,    By  Dr.  Nadjeschda  Suslowa. 

16.  Unterstichungen  aber  das  GefiM  im  Munde  mit  besonderer 
Riicksicht  auf  den  Geschmack.  Yon  Herren  A.  Stich  und 
Klaatsch.  ('  A  rchiv  f.  Path.  Anat.  n.  Physiol.,'  Band  xvii.  p.  80.) 

Researches  on  Hie  Tactile  Sensibility  of  the  Moutli,  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  the  sense  of  Taste.      By  Messrs.  A.  Stich  and  Kulatsgh. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  journal  for  1863  a  short  account  was 
given  of  some  of  the  principal  advances  that  have  been  lately  made  in 
the  description  of  the  minute  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  and  also  in  regard  to 
its  functions  as  a  secretory  organ.  In  the  present  paper  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  interesting 
facts  and  speculations  which  have  been  propounded  of  late  years  re- 
specting its  function  as  an  organ  of  sensation.  Although  the  skin 
may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  essential  organ  of  touch,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  various  physical 
qoalities  of  the  material  world  around  us,  yet  this  sense  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  completely  limited  to  the  skin  as  that  of  vision  is  ta 
the  eye,  or  as  hearing  is  to  the  ear.  A  dull  kind  of  feeliug,  which  has 
been  termed  common  sensation,  and  which  seems  to  be  only  a  feebler 
manifestation  of  proper  tactile  sensibility,  is  possessed  in  a  state  of 
69-xzxT.  7 
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health  hy  nearly  every  part  of  the  body,  and  under  the  same  head 
have  been  classed  a  number  of  sensations,  which,  with  the  progress  of 
inquiry,  it  is  very  possible  we  may  find  to  have  little  or  nothing  in 
common ;  such  are  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  nausea,  sexual 
pleasure,  muscular  sensibility,  and  pain.  In  some  of  these  cases  It 
would  appear  that  the  sensation  is  rather  subjective  than  objective — 
the  stimulus  in  the  case  of  thirst,  for  instance,  proceeding  from 
within,  and  being  in  fact  only  the  indication  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  fluid  in  the  system  :  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
feeling  may  be  connected  with  some  alteration  in  the  extremities  oi 
the  nerves  themselves,  since  the  mere  moistening  of  the  throat  with 
water  will  remove  the  sensation  for  a  time,  though  from  the  primary 
cause  being  still  in  operation  it  soon  returns.  So,  again,  the  sensation 
of  nausea  which  Is  commonly  excited  by  the  sight  or  smell  of  some 
disgusting  object,  or  by  some  peculiar  kinds  of  rocking  movement, 
appears  to  be  essentially  subjective  in  its  nature,  though  it  is  easy 
to  produce  the  same  sensation  by  direct  irritation,  as  by  tickling  the 
fauces,  or  by  the  introduction  of  certain  medicinal  substances  into  the 
stomach. 

That  the  mucous  membranes  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  tac- 
tile sensibility  is  well  known,  and  we  have  ready  proof  of  it  in  the 
sensatioDS  which  accompany  the  descent  of  ice  or  hot  liquids  into  the 
stomach  or  their  injection  into  the  rectum,  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  peculiar  feelings  then  experienced  are  due  to  the  change  of 
temperature  being  felt  through  the  surrounding  textures  by  the  ad- 
joining cutaneous  nerves.  Stich  and  Klaatsch  have  however  shown 
that  in  regard  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  there  are  in 
different  parts  very  different  degrees  of  tactile  sensibility ;  the  acuteness 
of  sensation  diminishing,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
outward  in  all  directions,  the  accuracy  of  the  perception  being  about 
the  same  for  the  gums,  inner  side  of  the  lips,  and  root  of  the  tongue. 

"The  sense  of  feeling  proper,"  says  Ludwi^,  "is  excited  whenever  impres- 
sions are  made  upon  those  parts  or  surfaces  of  the  body  which  are  supplied  by 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  by  the  sensory  fibres  belonging  to 
the  trigemiual,  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves.  Between 
these  several  nerves  an  agreement  and  a  drfference  exist :  they  aeree  in  that 
all  are  capable  of  conveying  sensations  of  tickling  and  of  pain ;  Uiey  differ  in 
that  only  a  certain  number  are  able  to  transmit  distinct  impressions  of  contact, 
pressure,  and  temperature." 

The  sense  of  touch  over  the  body  generally  seems  to  attain  its 
highest  development  in  man,  for  though  there  may  be  isolated  regions 
in  other  animals  which  are  more  highly  endowed  with  tactile  sensi- 
bility, yet  no  animal  amongst  the  higher  classes  can  bear  comparison 
with  him  in  the  delicacy  of  the  skin,  the  rich  distribution  of  nerves  to 
the  papillflB,  and  the  general  smoothness  and  freedom  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  from  hair  or  other  appendages. 

Amongst  the  vanous  sensations  which  are  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
tonch,  some,  like  those  which  we  denominate  sensations  of  roughness 
and  smoothness,  hardness  and  softness,  elasticity,  weight   or  pressure, 
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vibration,  and  tickling,  are  readily  acquired  by  practice  from  impres- 
sions received  througb  tbe  nerves  of  touch  alone.  Others,  again,  like 
those  connected  with  the  movement,  extent  of  surface,  number,  situa- 
tion, direction,  and  form  of  external  objects,  though  capable  of  being 
accurately  acquired  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  are  yet  usually  ob- 
tained by  the  co-operation  of  the  eye,  or,  at  all  events,  are  then  most 
readily  and  perfectly  gained.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  impressions  are  conveyed  from  the  sentient 
snr&ce  to  the  conscious  mind  by  the  same  order  of  nerve-fibres.  But 
there  is  still  a  category  of  sensations — ^those,  namely,  which  are  con- 
nected with  variations  of  temperature^  which  present  so  many  points 
of  difierence  from  those  already  mentioned  that  many  have  supposed, 
though,  from  circumstances  we  shall  hereafter  consider,  we  think 
erroneously,  a  different  set  of  fibres  to  be  implicated  in  their  trans- 
mission. 

Whether  the  feelings  of  pain  are  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  over-stimulation  of  ordinary  sensory  fibres,  is  a  point  that,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  has  been  called  in  question  by  some  observers ;  Dr. 
Sieveking,  for  instance  (' Med ico-Chirurgical  Review,*  October,  1858), 
has  been  led  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  pain  from  the 
phenomena  presented  in  certain  cases  of  hypersesthesia,  in  which  a  con- 
dition of  exalted  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  pain  was  present,  though  its 
tactile  sensibility,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  distance  to  which  it 
was  requisite  to  separate  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  before  they 
were  felt  as  distinct,  was  remarkably  diminished.  An  opposite  condi- 
tion has  been  sometimes  observed  in  certain  stages  of  the  action  of 
anssthetic  agents,  where  sensibility  to  impressions  of  contact  was 
present,  though  incisions  into  the  body  appeared  to  be  unaccom- 
panied by  pain.  From  these  considerations  Dr.  Sieveking  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  impressions  of  pain  are  received  by  different 
organs  at  the  point  of  contact  from  those  which  yield  impressions  of 
tactile  sensibility. 

It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the  two  kinds  of  impressions, 
tactile  sensibility  and  pain,  are  conveyed  to  two  distinct  parts  of  the 
brain,  the  functions  of  one  of  which  may  be  abolished  either  by  disease 
or  by  the  inhalation  of  ansesthetic  agents,  without  the  activity  of  the 
other  being  impaired. 

In  considering  these  subjects  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  follow  the 
sequence  in  which  they  have  been  discussed  by  Fick,  whose  work,  cited 
at  the  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  description  of  the  various  forms  of  tactile  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  special  senses,  that  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

The  arrangement  pursued  by  Fick  is  as  follows  : — He  first  enters 
into  a  disquisition  upon  the  general  theory  of  the  sense  of  touch.  2. 
He  then  considers  in  order  the  sense  of  pressui-e  or  weight  possessed 
by  the  skin.  3.  The  sense  of  changes  in  temperature.  4.  The  sense 
of  space  or  of  locality;  and  lastly,  5.  Common  sensation.  By  this 
means  a  good  general  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  skin  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been 
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made  npon  it  can  be  appropriately  considered.  The  stimnli  bj  wbicK 
the  nerves  of  tactile  sensibility  may  be  excited  vary  considerably  in 
their  nature.  The  sentient  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  of 
those  nerves  that  are  distributed  to  mucous  membranes,  are,  with  few 
and  doubtful  exceptions  (Sohneiderian  mucous  membrane,  tongue),  in- 
vested by  a  tolerably  thick  coating  of  epithelial  cells,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently not  commonly  nor  easily  acted  on  by  chemical  agents.  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  vapours  will  act  powerfully,  as  when  ammonia  is 
inhaled,  or  sulphide  of  carbon  vaponr  is  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  or 
when  carbonic  acid  gas  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  thickness  of  the  epithelial 
investment  is  so  great  as  effectually  to  ward  off  injurious  inflnences  of 
thi^  nature;  and  therefore,  unless  their  operation  be  protracted,  more 
than  sufficient  to  prevent  the  excitation  of  any  sensation. 

Although  the  imponderable  agents,  heat  and  electricity,  are  capable, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  producing  sensations,  it  is  certain  that  the 
activity  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  commonly  called  into  play  by  me- 
chanical irritation.  The  degree  of  mechanical  irritation  that  may  be 
applied  varies  from  the  slightest  contact  to  the  complete  crushing  or 
disorganization  of  the  nerve.  In  the  sb'ghter  degrees,  the  impression 
produced  is  merely  that  of  contact,  or  a  feeling  akin  to  tickling,  which, 
when  the  stimulus  is  somewhat  stronger,  passes  into  that  of  pressure. 
When  still  more  powerful  irritation  is  applied,  pain  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
character  is  occasioned,  resembling  that  of  contusion  when  the  com- 
pressing body  is  obtuse,  but  acute  and  lancinating  when  it  is  sharp. 
Division  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  usually  accompanied  by  severe 
pain;  yet  if  this  be  effected  with  extreme  rapidity,  as  in  cases  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  or  with  extreme  slowness,  as  in  some  cases  where  sensory 
nerves  have  been  cut  through  by  ligature,  little  or  no  pain  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Sense  of  Pressure. — The  sense  of  pressure  is  based  npon  the  percep- 
tion of  the  resistance  which  is  offered  by  any  part  of  the  body  to  a 
stimulus  applied  to  it.  The  £rst  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself 
in  the  consideration  of  this  faculty  is,  to  determine  the  smallest  amount 
of  pressure  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  sensation.  Fick  observes 
that  there  are  two  groups  of  conditions  which  modify  the  amount,  one 
of  which  is  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  parts  lying  between  the 
surfiice  of  the  skin  and  the  terminal  corpuscles ;  and  the  other  consists 
in  the  varying  sensibility  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  themselves 
in  different  parts  and  at  different  times.  Experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  conveniently  performed  in  the  method  adopted  by  Aubert 
and  Kammler — that,  namely,  of  employing  small  light  cylinders  of 
some  substance  possessing  bad  conducting  powers  for  heat.  These 
may  be  suspended  by  a  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  allowed  gradually  to  fall 
plumb  on  the  part,  which  should  itself  be  well  supported.  The  eyes 
mnst,  of  course,  be  bandaged.  In  a  considerable  series  of  such  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  the  above-mentioned  observers,  the  cylinders 
used  were  made  of  elder-pith,  and  presented  a  superficies  of  9  square 
millimetres.  The  numbers  in  the  following  table  indicate  the  number 
of  milligrammes  (  =  *0 15461  of  a  grain)  required  to  produce  a  sensation. 
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Obsarrov, 
FwtoftlMBodj.  A.  B. 


Sight  Side.       Left  Side.    Bight  Side.       Left  Bide. 

Forehead,  temples,  muades  of  the 


8      —       — 


ear,  nose,  cheeks ) 

Eyelids    .-•      5      _       .«         9      — 

Lids  and  diin —      6      —        —        15      — 

*3KnXj  ».(  ..a  .,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,        ^^  Q  ^1^  m^  Q  «>« 

•*'BU^  ••.  •.(         «••  «••         ««(         »»a         ■■■■        J[Q  ■ "  ""■  Q  ^"^ 

Upper  arm  (front) —  5  — ^  —  5  — 

„         ([back) —  10  —  — .  5  — 

Porearm  (middle  of  anterior  surface)  —  3  —  —  5  — 

Palm  of  hand 5  —  3  —  35  — 

Palmar  surface  of  index  finger.)  oe  ir  iir  -ler 

Phalanx     I.                   ^=»   '  >  35  —  16  116  —  15 

^  ■■■■■■■■■  ■  A.       ««a  ...  ...  ..(J 

M          •■-»■•       •••     •••     ••.     •••  16  *—  15  115  •■"  15 

ni 35  —  15  116  —  111 

Porearm,  dorsal  side      —  2  —  — >  6  — 

Dorsal  surface  of  index  fineer, )  ^  o  »  ia 

Phalanx     1 ... }  6  -  2  6  —  10 

»»         11 35  —  15  115  —  115 

in 35  —  15  115  —  115 

Planttf  surface  of  2nd  toe    —  —  —  —  —  — 

Dorsal  surface  of  2nd  toe,  Phal.    I.  515  —  115  —  515  — 

n.  &  in.  116  —  66  —  115  — 

Nails  of  hands  and  feet 115  _  65  —  215  — 

The  remarkable  differences  in  sensitiveness  displayed  by  different 
parts  of  the  skin  in  these  experiments  are  probably  dae,  not  so  much 
to  rariations  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves,  but  to  differences  in 
the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  degree  of  its  rigidity.  An 
explanation  of  the  much  more  acute  sensibility  of  the  forehead,  as  com- 
pared with  the  thinner  skin  covering  the  eyelid,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  circamstance  that  the  former  is  provided  with  hairs,  the  oblique 
insert  ion  of  which  causes  them  to  act  like  levers  when  they  are  pressed 
npon  by  the  descent  of  the  weight,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  weight 
is  concentrated  on  a  smaller  space.  The  importance  of  this  circum- 
stance is  shown  in  the  following  table  i-^ 

A.  B. 


Shaved.        Unshorn.  Bhaved.        Unshoni. 

Left  forearm        2        ...      15      ...        3        ...      10 

Dorsum  poUids,  Phal.  I.       6        ...      65      ...        5        ...      35 
„      mdicis,  Phal.  I.      2        ...      85      ...        6        ...      15 

The  equal  sensibility  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  eyelid,  notwith- 
standing that  both  are  destitute  of  hair,  and  that  the  former  has  an 
epidermis  many  times  thicker  than  the  latter,  is  attributable  to  the 
circamstance  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  possesses  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  those  peculiar  bodies  whose  special  function  it  is  to  receive 
imprea^ons  of  pressure. 

Aja  regards  the  essential  independency  of  the  sense  of  space  from  the 
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perception  of  the  amount  of  pressnre  applied,  Aubert  and  Kammler 
found  that  the  same  appreciation  of  spacCi  or,  in  other  words,  the 
limits  of  confusion  for  tactile  impressions  on  the  forehead,  upper  and 
lower  arm,  back  of  the  hand  and  thigh,  was  the  same,  whether  the 
weight  was  3  or  1000  grammes.  Moreover,  the  exactitude  of  the 
perception  of  the  precise  spot  touched  was  in  nowise  affected  by  the 
amount  of  pressure  exerted. 

Fick  observes  that  the  sensation  of  pressure  is  produced  not  only  at 
the  instant  at  which  the  weight  is  applied,  but  as  long,  within  mode- 
rate limits,  as  the  skin  is  compressed;  though  ultimately,  no  doubt, 
the  nerves  may  become  exhausted,  and  cease  to  convey  any  impression. 
The  mode  of  producing  sensation  by  dragging  the  skin  is  the  opposite 
to  that  occasioned  by  its  compression,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  since  it  constitutes  a  stimulus  by  which  nerve-fibnss 
are  brought  into  activity  in  the  same  order  as  by  compression.  Still, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  tell  whether  traction  is  being  made  upon  a 
hair,  and  even  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pulled.  The  sensation  of 
pressure  is  persistent  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  compress- 
ing weight,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  skin  does  not  immediately  re- 
cover itself,  partly  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  senses,  a  certain 
period  elapses  before  the  nerve  once  excited  again  recurs  to  a  condition 
of  rest.  Valentin  has  shown  that  if  a  spiked  wheel  be  made  to  rotate 
on  the  hand  or  other  sensitive  part  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  rapidity, 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  successive  blows  of  the  teeth  are  no 
longer  separately  distinguished,  the  wheel  appearing  to  the  mind  to 
have  a  plain  border.  This  occurs  when  the  rapidity  of  rotation  is  such 
that  not  more  than  1 -640th  of  a  second  intervenes  between  the  suc- 
cessive strokea  When  the  skin  was  tumid  and  swollen  from  immer- 
sion in  water  the  interval  might  be  somewhat  increased  with  the  same 
result  j  but  when  it  was  covered  with  tracing-paper^  the  after-impres- 
sion was  of  shorter  duration. 

Another  question  that  has  been  suggested  by  Weber  is  the  following : 
Suppose  a  certain  weight  or  pressure  be  already  applied  to  the  skin,  what 
additional  pressure  must  be  made  in  order  to  be  distinctly  perceived  % 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  delicacy  of  our  sense  of  differences  of 
pressure  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  considerable 
differences  should  exist  between  different  people,  and  also  that  the 
length  of  time  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  compaiison  is  made  would 
materially  influence  the  result.  Further,  a  difference  might  be 
expected  according  to  whether  the  pressure  is  made  on  the  part  whilst 
well  supported,  or  whether  the  muscles  are  allowed  to  be  exerted ; 
the  accuracy  of  perception  being  much  greater  in  the  latter  case. 
In  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Weber  it  was  found  :  1.  That 
much  smaller  differences  could  be  distinguished  when  the  two 
weights  were  applied  suocesdvdt/  and  immediately  to  the  same 
spot,  or  even  to  different  spots  of  the  skin,  than  if  they  were 
applied  coincidenUy  to  different  though  perhaps  equally  sensitive  parts, 
the  recollection  of  the  former  weight  being  more  acute  than  even 
the  present  comparison.      In  many  persons,  however,  the  lapse  of  10 
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seconds  was  anfficieut  materially  to  invalidate  the  judgment.  Weber 
distinguished  a  14-oz.  or  even  a  14^-oz.  weight  from  one  of  15  ounces 
after  the  lapse  of  15-30  seconds^  if  they  were  placed  on  the  same 
spot.  After  40  seconds  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  which  was  the 
heaviest.  When  the  difference  between  the  weights  was  considerable, 
as  4:5,  the  heaviest  could  be  accurately  distingui^ed  after  90  seconds. 
Weber  found  that  the  proportion  of  14-5:15  or  29:30  was  about 
the  smallest  difference  that  could  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone,  and  he  observed  the  curious  &ct  that  this  ratio  holds  both  for 
heavy  and  light  weights,  so  that  supposing  ounces  to  be  employed,  a 
whole  ounce  must  be  subtracted  or  added  to  30  oz.  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, whilst  if  drachms  be  employed,  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  drachm  only  is  required. 

When  the  sense  of  muscular  tension  was  allowed  to  come  into  play, 
as  when  the  weights  were  placed  in  the  unsupported  hand  or  lifted 
from  the  ground,  whilst  concealed  by  a  cloth,  the  proportion 
between  the  two  weights  might  be  reduced  as  low  as  39:40  without 
any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  distinguishing  which  was  tho 
heaviest.  According  to  Fick,  Fechner  (whose  book  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain,  though  there  is  a  good  review  of  it  in  Henle  and 
Mei8sner*8  Bericht  for  1860)  has  made  a  very  extensive  series  of 
researches  upon  the  capability  of  distinguishing  weights.  His  method 
consists  in  estimating  which  is  the  heavier  of  two  weights  that  are 
soooesaively  raised.  For  every  two  weights  this  must  be  frequently 
tried,  and  the  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  estimates  carefully 
noted.  On  the  theory  of  probabilities  a  measure  can  be  thus  obtained 
numerically  representing  the  power  of  distinguishing  differences  in 
weight.  The  general  result  obtained  by  Fechner  from  his  experi- 
ments was  essentially  confirmatory  of  Weber's  law  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  perceptibility  of  difference  in  weights  is  universally 
proportional  to  their  amount. 

Lotze,^  however,  maintains  that  this  only  holds  within  certain 
limits,  so  that  though  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  29  from  30  deci- 
grammes (a  decigramme  =  1  grain  and  a  half),  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  accurately  29  from  30  kilogrammes  (a  kilogramme  =  2*2  lbs. 
avoirdupois). 

Weber  found  that  some  differences  existed  in  the  power  of 
dutioguishing  weights  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  though  not  to 
any  great  extent.  Thus,  a  weight  laid  upon  the  finger  appeared 
heavier  than  when  placed  on  the  forearm. 

In  the  experiments  undertaken  by  Dohm,  resembling  those  of 
Weber,  a  rounded  pencil  of  one  millimetre  diameter  was  attached  to 
one  arm  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  being  weighted  with  one  gramme  was 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  skin.  This  primary  pressure  was  then 
increased  or  diminished  until  a  difference  could  be  clearly  discerned, 
the  oscillations  of  the  beam  being  as  &.r  as  possible  avoided.  He 
found  that  smaller  differences  were  distinguishable  when  the  primary 

1  Medizio.  Pqrcboloi^e,  p.  208  ;  and  MeiasDer-Anat.  uid  FbjaioL  der  Hant^  p.  3Ss 
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weigbt  was  dimiDisbed  tban  vhen  additions  were  made  to  it ;  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  arm  for  difEerenoe  of  weigbt  gradually  diminished 
from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow ;  and  that  the  anterior  sarfiaoe  of  the 
limb  was  more  sensitive  than  the  external  and  posterior,  except  in  the 
case  of  mechanics  engaged  in  roogh  work,  the  palmar  surfoce  of 
whose  hands  was  covered  by  a  thick  epithelium.  Amongst  the 
fingers  the  second  and  fourth  were  most  sensitive,  the  third  and 
fifth  the  least,  and  the  thumb  possessed  an  intermediate  degree  ot 
acutenesa  The  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers  was  more  sensitive  than 
the  second,  the  second  than  the  first,  and  the  perception  of  the 
radial  side  was  somewhat  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  ulnar.  The 
average  of  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  showed  that  with  an 
incipient  pressure  of  one  gramme  (15*44  grains)  an  increase  of  6*8 
grains  was  perceived  by  the  point  of  the  forefinger,  of  9*8  grains  by 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  and  of  13*2  grains  by  the  forearm. 
Again,  when  various  weights  were  allowed  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the 
well-supported  hand,  the  pressure  being  exerted  on  a  circle  of  26 
millimetres  (1  inch)  in  diameter,  if  the  original  pressure  was  5 
grammes  a  difierence  of  2  grammes  was  discovered,  if  the  original 
pressure  was  10  grammes  a  difference  of  5  was  perceptible,  if  15  of  7, 
and  if  22  of  9. 

Fick,  in  criticizing  the  foregoing  experiments  of  Dohm,  observes 
that  the  results  are  unsatisfiictory,  because  he  has  not  made  allowance 
for  the  efibcts  of  exhaustion.  By  beginning  with  a  definite  pressure, 
which  is  applied  for  a  considerable  period  to  the  skin,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  some  instances  he  found  it  requisite  to 
double  and  even  treble  the  primary  weight  before  any  perception  of  a 
change  of  weight  was  produced. 

Heyd  has  made  some  curious  observations,  showing  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  pressure  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  the  body  in  the  act  of 
standing,  and  especially  in  the  position  termed  by  the  French  ^  position 
hanch^e,"  or  crouching.  In  these  experiments  a  pencil  was  attached 
vertically  to  the  head,  the  movements  of  which  were  indicated  on  a 
reddened  glass  plate.  Now,  if  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  rendered 
anaastbetic  by  the  application  of  chloroform  or  of  moderately  cold 
water,  the  oscillation  or  vibrations  of  the  pencil  instantly  became 
much  more  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  latter  case.  It  is 
probably  to  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  that  we  must 
attribute,  in  part  at  least,  the  unstable  gait  of  those  who  are  paralysed. 
Such  persons  are  unconscious  of  tbe  exact  position  of  the  foot,  and  axe 
unable  without  the  aid  of  sight  to  determine  whether  the  foot  is  placed 
flatly  on  the  ground  or  not,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  prc^riy 
balancing  the  body.  The  sensitiveness  for  variations  of  pressure  Heyd 
found  to  be  greatest  over  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and 
least  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  The  aoutest  perception  of  distance 
(sense  of  locality)  was  also  over  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
then  over  the  heel,  and  finally  over  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe^ 
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Sense  o/Spckee, — ^The  fiaeoeas  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  different  people 
and  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  for  impresBions  of  contact,  was  also 
subjected  to  experimental  inquiry  by  Weber,  the  means  employed  beings 
as  is  well  known,  the  discrimination  of  the  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes tipped  with  cork.  It  was  found  that  these  could  be  approxi- 
mated much  more  closely  before  the  limit  of  confusion  was  attained 
in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others.  The  most  acutely  sensitive 
r^on,  according  to  Weber,  is  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  where  the  limit 
of  confusion,  or  the  point  where  the  perception  of  the  points  as 
being  separate  and  distinct  ceases^  is  as  low  as  half  a  line,  whilst  the 
least  senaitiye  parts  are  found  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  limbs 
generally,  and  on  the  back,  where  the  points  can  be  separated  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  linear  or  more  than  two  inches,  and  yet  give  only  a 
single  impression.  A  complete  table  of  Weber's  observations  is  given 
in  Miiller's  Physiology  (translated  by  Dr.  Baly),  as  well  as  in  Dr. 
Carpenter's  '  Human  Physiology,'  and  in  his  excellent  article  on  the 
*^  Sensto  of  Touch,"  in  the  *  Cydopssdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.'^ 
As  these  sources  of  information  are  readily  accessible,  we  shall 
not  transcribe  the  measurements  given  there.  An  important  and 
very  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  has 
been  recently  carried  out  by  Dr.  Ballard,  and  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at  are  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Medico* 
Chirurgical  Society. 

Now,  Weber  observed  that  the  limit  of  confusion  is  always  less  in 
the  transverse  than  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  limbs,  the 
differences  in  some  instances  being  of  very  considerable  amount.  Thua, 
in  the  case  of  the  arm  and  thigh  the  limit  of  confusion  in  the  longi* 
tadinal  direction  was  thirty  liues^  or  in  some  instances  much  more, 
whilst  in  the  transverse  it  was  only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  lines. 
In  view  of  these  observations,  Dr.  Ballard,  whilst  pursuing  the  method 
of  testing  with  compass  points  tipped  with  cork  employed  by  Weber, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  accurate  representation  of  the  tactile  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  by  measuring  in  both  directions,  and  taking  the 
mun  to  exhibit  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  each  spot.  Dr.  Ballard's 
experiments  were  limited  to  the  hand  alone,  and  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  observations  were  made. 

Amongst  the  more  important  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived 
are,  that  the  order  of  sensibility  of  the  different  fingers,  taking  the 
mean  of  each,  is — index,  little,  middle,  ring  finger,  and  thumb.  That 
the  borders  olf  the  hand  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  sensitive;  the  radial  being 
aomawhat  more  so  than  the  ulnar,  and  exceeding  even  the  palmar 
aor&ce  of  the  hand,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  ulnar  border,  and  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  dorsal  surfaca 

^  See  ftlao  oertun  remarkji  npon  the  obeerratioiiB  made  by  Weber,  Valentia,  Alien 
Thompaon,  Belfitid  Lefevre,  Qrayet,  and  others,  oa  the  aensibility  of  the  skin  in 
health  ABd  diaesae,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Ogle,  in  vol.  i.  of  Beale*a  Arobives  of  Medicine, 
1^  321 ;  alflo  (loo.  cit.)  the  deecription  of  a  compass  (Aphemetric,  or,  more  properly, 
IH-aphemetric)  '*  for  measuring  the  degree  of  disoriminatiTe  power,  as  regards  con- 
trae&le  impreMioM,  enjoyed  by  the  skin  and  mnoous  membranes  in  certain  affections 
si  the  Bsrronf  system. "    See  also  Medical  Times  and  Qaiette,  1858. 
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That  the  tips  of  the  several  fingers  are  the  most  acutely  sensitive  parts 
of  the  whole  hand  ;  this  reaches  its  acme  in  the  tip  of  the  fii*8t  finger, 
which  is  represented  bj  the  number  0*35  inch.  That  the  least  sensitive 
part  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  over  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone,  where  it  equals  5*0  inch,  and  the  mean  sensibility  of 
the  entire  hand  is  represented  by  the  number  1*384  inch.  Next  to 
the  tips  of  the  several  fingers,  their  radial  and  then  their  ulnar  sur- 
&ces  are  most  sensitive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  little  finger,  the 
ulnar  surface  of  which,  constituting  the  border  of  the  hand,  is,  for 
reasons  of  obvious  utility,  most  acutely  sensitive.  The  sensibility 
of  the  ulnar  surfaces  of  the  fingers  diminishes  from  the  little  to  the 
first  finger,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensibility  of  the  radial  and 
palmar  8ui*faces,  which  is  low  in  the  little  finger,  increases  towards 
the  first  finger,  where  it  attains  its  maximuuL  The  sensibility  of 
the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fingers  is  such  that  any  object  would  be  felt 
better  when  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  index  and  middle 
fingers  than  between  any  of  the  others.  In  reference  to  the  thumb 
Dr.  Ballard  regarded  it  as  destitute  of  a  metacarpal  element,  and 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  the  order  of  sensibility  of  its  surface  was 
palmar,  radial,  dorsal,  ulnar  ;  but  when  only  the  free  portion  was  taken 
into  account,  the  order  was  radial,  palmar,  ulnar,  and  dorsal  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  fingers  the  order  was  generally  radial,  palmar, 
ulnar,  and  dorsal  surface,  except,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  little 
finger,  where  the  ulnar  side  is  more  sensitive  than  the  radial 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  appears  to  be  greater  in  children 
than  in  adults,  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  referrible  to  the  greater 
softness  and  delicacy  of  their  epidermis.  Some  interesting  experiments 
on  this  point  were  made  by  Czermak,  the  subject  being  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  On  applying  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
in  the  way  recommended  by  Weber,  it  was  found  that  though  the 
sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  was  no  greater  in  the  boy  than  in 
the  adult,  yet  that  the  lips  could  distinguish  the  two  points  when  only 
three-fourths  of  a  line  apart,  whilst  in  the  adult  they  were  first  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  when  they  were  two  lines  apart.  Over  the 
point  of  the  little  finger  the  proportionate  distances  of  the  points  were 
as  0*75  :  1  in  favour  of  the  boy,  over  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
as  3  :  4,  over  the  dorsal  suHietce  of  the  first  finger  as  4  :  7,  over  the 
back  of  the  hand  as  10  :  14,  on  the  sternum  as  15  :  20,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  as  16  :  24 — all  in  &vour  of  the  youth.  Goltz  in  a 
series  of  analogous  experiments  made  upon  five  children  of  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  obtained  results  which  are  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Czermak  as  to  the  absolute  diameter  of  the 
*^  limit  of  confusion.**  This  may  have  been  dependent,  however,  on  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  and  he  agrees  in  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  more  acute  in  the  young  than  in  the  old. 

Czermak  observes  that  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sense  is  diminished 
when  the  surface  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  stretched.  Thus,  it 
ia  diminished  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  during  the  later  months  oi 
pregnancy,  and  possibly  the  finer  sense  of  children  as  opmpared  with 
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adults  is  due  to  this  circamstance,  for  whilst  the  general  surface  of 
the  body  undergoes  increase  with  advancing  age,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  absolute  number  of  nerve-tubules  undergoes  a  corresponding 
increase ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  fibres  have  to  cover 
a  larger  extent  of  surface,  which  necessitates  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  acutenesa 

According  to  Lichtenfels,^  the  sense  of  locality  resident  in  the 
cutaneous  nerves  is  dulled  by  narcotic  drugs,  and  Bernard'  has  pointed 
out  that  the  same  effect  is  observable  in  anaesthesia,  whilst  in 
hypereesthesia  the  acuteness  of  perception  is  increased. 

The  mode  of  investigating  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  adopted  by 
Czermak  appears  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  previous  ob- 
servers. He  has  shown  that  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  may  be 
much  more  closely  approximated  to  one  another,  and  still  distinguished 
as  being  separate,  if  instead  of  their  contact  being  made  simultaneously, 
it  is  made  consecutively,  first  one  and  then  the  other  being  applied. 
The  numerical  results  obtained  by  Czermak  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


[  Back  of  hand .    . 
Woman,  aged  26  <  Middle  of  dorsal . 

(  Sarface  of  forearm 

(  Back  of  hand .    . 
Man,  aged  thirty  <  Middle  of  dorsal . 

(  Surface  of  forearm 
Middle  of  outer  sarface  of  upper  arm 


in  Imea.                    ^  j 

1-7     61  ...  69 

20     8-6  ...  Ill 

1-9    7-0  ...  9-2 

]     40    90  ...  12-7 

4-8    12-5  ...  17-6 


! 


In  this  table,  which  expresses  the  mean  of  35  observations,  the 
colanm  under  a  shows  the  extreme  limits  to  which  the  points  might 
be  separated,  and  still  only  give  a  single  impression  ;  whilst  the  column 
b  gives  the  distance  at  which  they  could  be  distinguished  as  two 
without  hesitation. 

The  influence  of  exercise  on  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch  has 
be^i  investigated  by  Yolkmann  and  Fechner,  who  have  shown  that  the 
acuteness  of  perception  in  various  spots  of  the  hand  and  forearm  first 
improves  slowly  by  practice,  then  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  finally, 
having  reached  a  certain  point,  improves  with  exceeding  slowness. 
Different  parts  of  the  skin  exhibited  a  considerable  difference  in  their 
capacity  for  improvement  by  exercise,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  tips 
of  the  lingers,  for  example,  improving  only  slightly  and  tardily,  pro- 
bably from  the  attention  having  been  already  and  habitually  directed 
towards  them,  whilst  a  rapid  and  considerable  improvement  was 
observed  in  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  forearm.  Kemarkable  variations 
in  the  capacity  for  improvement  were  also  observed  in  different  indi- 
▼iduala  It  was  remarked  that,  however  highly  the  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion was  raised  by  practice  in  any  part,  neglect  of  exercise  soon  reduced 

^  Liohtenfelfl  in  Wiener  Sitzangs-Bericbte,  xvi.  8. 
*  Brown- Sfiquard,  in  Joom.  de  la  Fhysiologiey  ton.  1.  p.  844« 
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it  to  its  original  condition,  bo  tbat,  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty>four 
hoiim,  a  difference  was  perceptible.  In  one  series  of  experiments  the 
limit  of  confusion  was  observed  to  be  before  exercise  1  on  the  point 
of  the  third  finger,  and  8'"  on  the  palm  of  the  hand;  after  a  few  hours* 
practice  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  these  parts  had  so  much  improved 
that  the  limit  of  confusion  was  reduced  to  0*6^"  in  the  former  and  to 
T'  in  the  latter  part 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  improvement  just  mentioned 
may  be  due  to  an  increased  flow  of  blood  taking  place  through  the 
capillaries,  resulting  in  part  from  the  frequent  irritation  applied,  and 
partly  from  the  attention  being  directed  towards  the  particular  portion 
of  the  skin  experimented  on,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  heighten 
the  vital  properties  of  the  nerves,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  improve 
their  tactile  sensibility.  This  explanation  is  at  least  supported  by  the 
observations  of  Alsberg,  which  show  incontestibly  that  the  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  touch  in  distinguishing  between  two  points  is  materially 
afiected,  both  on  the  palm  of  the  hiemd  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by 
the  vascular  condition  of  the  part — whether  the  quantity  of  blood  be 
increased  by  pressure  on  the  veins,  or  diminished  by  elevation  of  the 
limb,  the  former  condition  causing  the  more  important  modifications. 
The  effects  were  strongest  in  those  parts  where  the  skin  rested  on 
muscles,  and  least  in  those  parts  which  were  connected  with  aponeu- 
roses. The  acuteness  of  sensibility  for  temperatures  not  differing 
to  a  veiy  marked  extent  from  blood-heat  diminished  somewhat  in 
hypenemic  conditions,  but  was  slightly  increased  in  the  anaemic 
state.  In  full  accordance  with  the  above  are  also  the  observa- 
tions of  Wroblewsky,^  who  states  that  he  found  the  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  touch  to  be  somewhat  exalted  in  the  hot  stage,  when 
compared  with  the  period  of  intermission  of  ague,  whilst  it  was  remark- 
ably diminished  in  the  cold  stage.  A  very  curious  observation  was 
made  by  Volkmann  in  reference  to  this  subject,  showing  that  when  the 
finger  or  any  limited  portion  of  skin  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  iGre- 
quently  experimented  on,  and  its  tactile  sensibility  by  this  means 
materially  exalted  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the 
symmetrical,  part  of  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  also 
be  found  to  be  almost,  or  quite  as  acute.  Fick  observes  that  this  fact 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  pai-t  in  the  development  of  our  views 
on  general  physiology,  since  he  believes  it  indicates  that  the  improve- 
ment from  practice  takes  place,  not  so  much  in  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  as  in  the  nerve  centres  themselves,  or  perhaps  in  our 
power  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  impressions  received 
3ut  if,  as  Brown-S4quard  has  shown,  an  increased  or  diminished  flow  of 
blood  on  one  side  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  capillaries  of  the  corresponding  part  on  the  opposite  side,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  may  attribute  the  effects  observed  in  this  instance. 
At  any  rate,  analogous  experiments  with  the  eye  are  unsuccessful,  since 
they  are  soon  followed  by  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  exhaustion  of 

1  Sdmodt's  Jahrbneher,  1862,  p.  158. 
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tlie  retina.  Both  Czermak's  and  Goltz*s  experiments  on  the  blind 
show,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that  they  uniformly  possess,  evidently 
as  the  result  of  constant  practice,  a  sharper  sense  of  touch  than  those 
who  are  endowed  with  sight. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  limit  of  confusion  being  much  lower  in  the 
more  sensitive  parts  of  the  skin,  it  follows  that  if  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
compasses  perceived  as  single  on  the  upper  arm  be  drawn  downwards 
to  the  fingers,  they  will  at  first  give  the  impression  of  a  single  line, 
but  subsequently  they  will  appear  to  separate,  and  ultimately  be  did- 
iinctly  perceived  as  two.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  velocity  of  move- 
ment seems  to  increase  when  a  point  is  made  to  travel  at  a  constant 
rate  from  a  less  to  a  more  sensitive  part. 

Another  ingenious  mode  of  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  dif- 
ferent parts  for  tactile  impressions  has  been  practised  by  Weber.  It 
consists  in  lightly  pricking  the  skin  with  a  knitting-needle  dipped  in 
ink,  and  immediately  endeavouring,  with  closed  eyes,  to  touch  the  same 
spot  with  a  second  needle.  It  was  found  from  many  observations  that 
the  exact  spot  could  be  most  accurately  indicated  in  those  parts  of  the 
skin  which  were  most  sensitive.  Thus,  the  limit  of  error  was  7  lines 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  2*9  lines  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  1  *9  on  the 
palm^  0'5  of  a  line  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  lips.  Fick  remarks 
that  the  movement  of  a  single  point  is  distinguished  within  the  limits 
of  confusion  of  two  points ;  so  that  when,  as  on  the  forearm,  the  limit 
of  confusion  at  the  points  is  18"',  the  movement  of  one  of  them  will  be 
perceived  long  before  it  has  traversed  a  circle  of  that  radius ;  and  this 
he  attributes  to  new  circles  of  sensation  being  constantly  affected  by 
the  movement  of  the  points. 

The  general  theory  of  the  nature  of  common  sensation  promulgated 
by  Fick,  and  Based  on  the  foregoing  experimental  results,  may  be  thus 
expressed.  Every  nerve-fibre  dedicated  to  the  transmission  of  impres- 
sions of  common  sensation,  or  tactile  sensibility,  conveys  in  all  instances 
a  sensation  of  the  same  quality,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  arousing  it  to  activity;  and  in  all  instances,  if  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  be  sufficiently  great,  pain  will  be  produced.  The  most 
common  mode  of  excitation  is  by  mechanical  irritation ;  and  this  may 
act  either  by  exerting  a  certain  amount  of  direct  pressure  or  by  trac- 
tion, which  again  is  probably  only  another  mode  of  applying  pressure. 
The  application  of  varying  temperature,  which  is  a  less  frequent  sti- 
mulus, probably  acts  like  mechanical  irritation,  by  exerting  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  is 
effected  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  epithelial  and  cutaneous 
Btructui^s  surrounding  them.  Every  nerve  of  common  sensation,  when 
irritated,  impresses  an  idea  of  definite  locality  or  space  on  the  mind, 
though  the  position  or  situation  of  the  precise  point  irritated  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  undoubtedly  learnt  by  experience.  When  the 
extremities  of  several  nerve-fibres  having  a  certain  topographical  dis- 
position are  simultaneously  excited,  an  apparently  single,  but  really 
compound,  sensation  is  produced — a  feeling,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word — a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  temperature ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  mind  may  recognise  the  dbtinction  between  these  two  stimuli 
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by  gome  sach  process  as  the  following  : — A  feeling  of  temperature 
arises  if  the  intensity  of  excitation  of  the  several  nerve-fibres  very 
gradoally  increases  or  decreases  from  a  certain  point;  so  that  between 
any  two  elements,  a  and  b,  no  fibre  lies,  the  intensity  of  the  excitation 
of  which  does  not  lie  between  that  of  a  and  6.  A  feeling  of  contact, 
on  the  other  hand,  arises  if  this  condition  be  not  fulfilled.  Or,  again, 
if  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  ending  in  the  deep-lying  terminal  cor- 
puscles be  immediately  excited  by  a  given  stimulus,  experience  must 
soon  teach  the  observer  that  strong  mechanical  pressure  must  have 
been  applied,  since  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  must  ordinaiily 
elapse  before  they  can  be  excited  by  variations  of  temperature. 

That  we  recognise  the  degrees  of  severe  pressure  by  the  deeply- 
seated  terminal  corpuscles  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  inferior  development  of  the  cutaneous  papillaa,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  superficial  nerve-fibres  in  cicatrices,  these  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  insensible  to  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  moderate  pres- 
sure, whilst  severe  degrees  of  pressure  are  readily  felt  in  such  parts, 
and  are  correctly  referred  to  their  origin.     Now,  from  the  results  of 
minute  anatomic»d  investigation,  it  is  certain  that  every  sensory  nerve 
terminates  in  a  variable  number  of  extremely  minute  filaments,  each 
of  which  ends  in  one  form  or  other  of  terminal  corpuscle.     We  may 
thus  conceive  the  skin  to  be  mapped  out  into  a  number  of  territorial 
or  regional  divisions,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  ultimate  branches 
of  a  single  fibre.  The  irritation  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  any  one  of  these 
terminal  filaments  being  conveyed  along  the  same  nerve-trunk  from 
which  they  all  spring,  would  clearly  produce  the  same  impression 
of  locality  on  the  mind ;  and  even  in  the  event  of  two  or  more  being 
touched,  the  feeling  excited  would  be  only  one  of  increased  intensity, 
but  there  would  be  no  power  of  differentiating  the  impressions.     The 
question,  then,  arises,  Is  it,  under  all  circumstances,  an  absolute  matter 
of  indifierence  whether  this  or  that  ultimate  division  of  a  nerve-fibre 
be  stimulated  ?     And  the  answer  is,  that  it  would  certainly  be  of  no 
importance  to  what  part  of  a  particular  sensory  circle  a  stimulus  was 
applied,  supposing  that  the  filaments  of  only  one  nerve  were  contained 
within   it.     But  this  is  probably  not  the   case.     The   innumerable 
plexuses  and  connexions  established  between  the  terminal  branches 
of  different  sensory  nerves  lead  us  naturally  to   expect  that  in  the 
sensory  circle  of  a  fibre,  a,  the  terminal  corpuscles  of  other  nerves,  as 
those  of  b  and  c,  are  also  distributed.     The  accompanying  Fig.  (from 
Pick)  may  serve  to  explain  this.   Here  a  represents  the  circle  in  which 
are  contained  all  the  terminal  fibrillas  of  a  single  sensory  nerve ;  b  and  c 
the  sensory  circles  of  others.   At  a^  is  now  a  terminal  corpuscle,  which 
receives  a  branch  from  a  ;  whilst  close  to  it  is  another,  /3,  from  the  fibre 
If.     If  in  this  region  of  the  sensory  circle  of  a  a  stimulus  be  applied, 
it  will  obviously  excite,  not  only  a  sensation  which  will  be  conducted 
through  a,  but  also  another  through  b.   A  stimulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
acting  on  the  upper  part  of  a,  as  at  a',  will  not  only  excite  the  branches  of 
a,  but  also  those  belonging  to  cL   In  both  instances  a  compound  sensa- 
tion will  be  excited,  which  clearly  cannot  produce  the  same  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.   It  must  be  i-emembered  that  uot  two  or  three  only, 
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bat  Dumerous  sensory  circles  thus  iDterpenetrate  a  given  circle  on 
every  side,  and  consequently  that,  with  every  subject,  a  different  im- 
pression is  produced  wherever  the  circle  may  be  touched.  Again,  it 
the  stimulus  applied  affects  a^  and  a'  coincidently,  the  idea  of  conti- 
nuity is  always  produced,  for  the  sensation  is  compounded  of  impres- 
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sions  derived  from  the  sensory  circles  b,  a,  d,  which  constantly  succeed 
one  another  in  the  picture  of  space  formed  in  the  mind.  This  can  be 
generalized  in  the  following  proposition  : — Two  separate  coetaneous 
stimuli,  as  the  contact  of  two  points,  produce  a  single  sensation  when- 
ever they  are  included  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sensory  circle.  On 
the  contrary,  the  two  points  are  perceived  as  distant  when  they  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  common  circle  formed  by  the  interjjenetration 
of  any  two  adjoining  circles;  or,  as  it  may  otherwise  be  expressed, 
separate  inapressioos  are  produced  when  one  or  more  uuexcited  sensory 
circles  intervene  between  the  points  of  contact,  but  not  otherwise. 
Probably,  tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  several  such  circles  must  in- 
tervene for  the  due  perception  of  the  distinctness  of  the  two  points ; 
and  the  improvement  which  is  observable  from  practice  and  from  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  impressions  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  is  probably  due  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
number  of  intervening  circles,  till  the  minimum  is  attained,  beyond 
which  no  further  improvement  is  practicable. 

In  some  instances — as,  for  example,  in  the  limbs — it  is  probable 
that  the  sensory  region  of  each  nerve-fibre  is  elliptical,  and  not  cir- 
cular, and  this  supposition  will  enable  us  readily  to  explain  the  circum* 
stance  alluded  to,  that  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  can  be  better 
detected  as  being  separated  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  longitudinal 
direction. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  if 
two  stimuli  acted  one  at  a'  and  the  other  at  Z',  the  perception  of  two 
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points  of  ooDtact  would  not  arise,  altboagh  the  distance  from  a'  bo  ^ 
18  almost  double  the  diameter  of  a  seosoiy  circle,  becaoK  no  complete 
unexcited  sensory  circle  ioterveues  between  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stimuli  applied  at  fi'  and  S"  would  be  felt  as  distinct,  although 
they  are  much  more  closely  approximated  than  the  former,  because  an 
entire  anexcited  sensory  circle  (a)  intervenes  between  them,  bo  that 
they  are  not  inclnded  between  the  system  a  b,  nor  in  that  of  a  d.     It 
might  be  also  said  that  if  the  above  theory  were  true,  on  drawingapair 
of  compaas-points,  closely  approximated,  over  the  skin,  tbey  would 
sometioies  be  felt  as  single,  sometimes  as  double,  according  to  whether 
there  hap|>ened  to  be  an  uoexcited  sensory  circle  between  them  or  not 
Fick  meets  this  objection  by  observing,  that  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  in  the  foregoing  figure  only  three  circles  are  drawn,  for  the  sake 
of  perspicuity,  between  a'  andtf,  whilst  actually  many  more  intervene, 
each  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  as 
shownintheadjoiningcut(Fig.2),wheTe 
six  eutire  circles  lie  between  a'  and  if. 
Here  it  ia  evident  that  it  is  only  re- 
qnisite  to  pass  from  a'  to  }/  in  order 
to  leave  a  complete  uoexcited  seusaTT 
circle  between  the  two  points,    and 
hence  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  required  condition  of  leaving  an  nn- 
*  excited  sensory  circle  may  really  be  ful- 
filled whensoever  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  slightly  exceeds   the 
limite  of  any  one  sensory  circle.     The 
P:g-  2.  diameter  of  the  sensory  circlea  above 

alluded  to  probably  varies  to  a  conaderable  extent  in  different  regions ; 
in  some  instances,  as  shown  by  experiment,  being  about  1  mm.,  or 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  in  others  not  less  than  about  one-third  of 
an  inch. 

Sente  of  TeMperalare.—A  simple  experiment  appears  to  show  that 
the  sense  of  pressure  may  be  felt  ooincidenlly  with  that  of  tamperatnre, 
for  if  we  press  with  a  cold  finger  against  the  forehead  the  double  sensation 
ofpressureand  of  cold  ia  clearly  perceptible.  This,  as  Fick  remarks,  is 
one  of  the  darkest  points  in  the  physiology  of  this  sense,  for  it  is  impossible 
toascribe  the  possesion  of  two  diatinct  "faculties"  or  "energies"  to  one 
and  the  same  nerve-fibre.  According  to  all  our  present  and  established 
opinions,  a  particular  nerve  must  always  convey  the  sune  impression 
to  the  mind,  whatever  may  be  the  stimulus  which  excites  it  to  action ; 
at  least,  we  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  nerves  of  vision  and  of 
hearing.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  fibre,  simultaneously  acted  on 
by  two  distinct  stimuli,  should  be  able  to  transmit  a  simultaneoos 
double  or  compound  impression  to  the  mind,  as  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  the  experiment  just  mentioned.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  sug- 
gested in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  question.  We  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  conceive  that  there  are  distinct  channels  for  the  two 
sensations,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  impression 
which  coustitutea  the  proper  stimulus  of  the  other — au  opinion  witich 
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receives  weighty  support  from  the  circumstance  that  in  certain  cases 
of  paralysis  the  nerves  have  been  found  excitable  by  moderate  degrees 
of  warmth,  whilst  they  have  been  remarkably  insensible  to  impressions 
of  contact  or  pressure.  Or  we  may  conceive  that  there  are  certain 
nerves  endowed  with  ordinary  tactile  sensibility,  and  capable  of  being 
called  into  play  by  mechanical  irritation,  which  yet,  by  the  pecu- 
liar mode  in  which  they  terminate, — as,  for  instance,  in  Pacinian 
bodies, — are  capable  of  being  so  acted  on  as  to  convey  to  the  mind 
impressions  which  we  learn  to  associate  with  those  of  temperature. 
Or  we  may  hold  with  Pick  himself,  that  whilst  every  sensory  fibre 
can  convey  only  a  single  impression,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  determine  whether  the  stimulus  applied  has  been  mechanical 
irritation  or  heat,  yet  because  that  mechanical  pressure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  variations  of  temperature  on  the  other,  are  never  limited 
in  their  operation  to  single  nerve-fibres,  it  may  be  that  thermic  irri- 
tation afiects  a  large  number  of  fibres  collectively  in  a  different  order 
or  mode  than  impressions  of  contact.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  latter  kind  of  stimulus  can  rarely  be  so  completely 
limited  in  its  agency  upon  the  peripheric  extremities  of  the  fibres  as 
is  the  case  with  changes  of  temi)erature,  but  must  always  affect  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  trunk,  except  in  those  instances  where  the 
contact  has  been  of  the  most  gentle  character;  so  that,  in  fact,  what 
was  originally  only  a  quantitative  difference  comes  by  mere  repetition 
and  regularity  of  occurrence  to  be  recognised  as  a  truly  qualitative 
difference.  Fick  supports  his  opinion  by  observing  that  the  more 
nearly  any  given  stimulus  is  limited  in  its  action  to  a  single  nerve- 
iibre,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  between  the  impressions 
produced  by  heat  and  those  by  contact,  as  is  shown  in  the  close  analogy 
of  the  sensations  produced  by  a  spark  and  a  prick  with  a  fine  needle. 
Another  circumstance,  also,  which  he  considers  corroborates  his  theory 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  Ijetween  impressions  of  heat  or 
cold  and  those  of  pressure,  is  the  observation  of  Weber,  that  a  cold 
body  placed  on  the  skin  is  estimated  to  be  heavier  than  a  warmer  one ; 
whence  it  follows  that  we  unconsciously  add  the  sensation  of  cold  to 
that  of  pressure,  a  process  that  could  scarcely  be  effected  were  not 
the  impressions  derived  from  the  two  stimuli,  however  different  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  fundamentally  identical  in  their  nature. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  remarked  that  lx)th  kinds  of  sensation  may  be 
easily  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  intensity  as  to  be  productive  of  pain, 
and  that  then  it  is  in  all  instances  im[)ossible  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  In  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  Fick  and 
Wunderli,  the  close  relationship  existing  between  impressions  pro- 
duced by  thermotic  changes  and  by  dii^ct  contact  or  mechanical  irri- 
tation was  very  clearly  indicated.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  mibtake  any  grade  short  of  actual  pain  of  the  one  for  the 
other.  In  the  conduct  of  these  experiments  they  first  limited  and 
defined  the  spot  of  skin  to  be  tested  by  surrounding  it  with  some 
badly  conducting  sub:itance,  as  ])aper,  the  space  lefc  uncovered  lieing 
in  different  instances  fiom  one-twelfth  to  oue-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
69-  xxxT»  6 
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diameter ;  then  the  eyes  being  bfiDda^d,  mechanical  irritation  and  heat 
were  applied  in  irregular  sequence.  The  application  of  heat  was  effected 
by  radiation  from  a  hot  rod  of  metal  or  by  a  burning-glass,  whilst  the 
mechanical  irritation  was  caused  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  or  a  finck  of  wool.  The  intensity  of  the  stimnlos  was 
rarely  carried  in  either  instance  so  far  as  to  produce  pain,  and  in  those 
cases  where  it  was  complained  of  the  results  were  not  registered.  lu  these 
experiments  it  was  found  that  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus  applied  was  frequently  arrived  at.  It  was  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  the  more  abundant  the  distribution  of  nerves  to 
a  part,  the  more  accurate  was  the  judgment  formed,  which  is  certainly 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  proposed,  since  in  these  parts  the  appli- 
cation of  either  kind  of  stimulus  must  evidently  afi^ct  a  greater  number 
of  fibres,  and  consequently  assist  the  mind  in  forming  a  decision.  No 
error  was  made  in  any  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  hand  was  the  part  tested,  nor  any  over  the  face ;  but  when  the 
back  of  the  hand,  which  is  much  less  liberally  supplied  with  nervous 
filaments,  was  experimented  on,  it  was  found  that  4  errors  were  made 
in  50  experiments  by  one  person,  and  by  another  2  errors  in  45 
experiments.  Again,  one  observer  made  3  mistakes  in  48  expe- 
riments, where  the  part  tested  was  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm ; 
another,  1  error  in  31  experiments.  On  the  back  in  one  series  of 
trials,  3  mistakes  occurred  out  of  11  ;  in  another,  4  in  19.  Lastly, 
over  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrn,  one  of  the  most  insensible 
parts  of  the  body,  6  mistakes  were  made  in  29  experiments  by  one 
person,  and  no  le^  than  4  mistakes  out  of  7  by  another. 

With  the  nerves  of  tactile  sensibility  the  same  law  of  excitation 
appears  to  hold  good  as  with  motor  and  other  nerves,  that,  namely, 
they  are  only  excited  to  action  when  a  variation  occurs  in  the  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  applied ;  so  long  as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is 
invariable,  so  long  is  there  an  absence  of  sensation.  This  has  been 
remarkably  evidenced  in  the  interesting  ex])eriments  of  Meissner  upon 
the  sensations  experienced  on  immersion  of  the  hand  or  foot  in  fluids, 
as  compressed  gases,  water,  oil,  or  mercury.  If  the  hand  be  dipped  into 
water  the  temperature  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  skin,  no 
sensation  is  perceived  in  the  submerged  part,  though  the  pressure 
must  be  considerable,  nor  does  any  sensation  accompany  the  dipping  of 
the  hand  or  foot  into  warm  mercury  ;  yet  the  pressure  here  exerted 
must  be  and  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  is  required  to 
produce  the  sense  of  contact.  In  both  instances,  however,  a  distinct 
feeling  of  constriction  or  of  the  application  of  a  ring  is  experienced 
at  the  level  of  the  fluid.  A  similar  sensation  is  felt  also  if  a  globule 
of  mercury,  providing  it  is  not  too  minute,  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  hand. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  offered  by  Meissner  b  not  very 
intelligibly  worded,  but  appears  to  be  essentially  as  follows: — He 
conceives  that  vibrations  excited  by  the  contact  of  fluid  bodies  extending 
through  the  cutis,  propagate  themselves  at  right-angles  to  the  tactile 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  but  when  excited  by  the  pressure  of  solids 
they  are  propagated  so  as  to  impinge  vertically  upon  them^  in  each 
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case  giving  rise  to  peculiar  sensations;,  and  he  points  out  that  thia  la 
etisentiallj  due  to  the  circumstance  that  a  solid  body  can  only  touch 
the  surface  of  the  ridges  and  elevations  of  the  skin,  whilst  fluids  pene- 
trate into  the  valleculse  and  depressions  between  them.  The  direction 
in  which  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  subjacent  nerves  in  the 
two  cases  is  therefore  different,  and  it  is  to  the  uniformity  of  the  prea- 
snre  applied  to  the  sensory  corpuscles  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  sensation  in  submerged  parts,  whilst  it  is  to  the  inequality 
of  pressui'e  at  the  level  of  the  fluid — the  papillae  experiencing  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  fluid  in  their  lower  surface,  and  only  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  air  in  their  superior  aspect — ^that  the  sensation  of  a 
ring  at  that  point  is  due.  Even  a  current  of  air  acting  perpendicularly 
upon  the  skin  produces,  according  to  Meissner,  no  sensation  of  contact, 
thoagh,  if  it  be  directed  obliquely  to  its  surface,  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  caused  by  contact  with  fine  wool  is  perceived.  Meissner  has  made 
a  somewhat  similar  series  of  experiments  with  solid  substances  moulded 
so  as  to  form  an  exact  impression  of  the  most  delicate  markings  of  the 
skin.  Such  a  substance  is  found  in  paraffin,  which  may  be  poured,  whilst 
warm,  over  the  hand  or  finger.  Here,  again,  when  the  paraffin  had 
hardened,  no  sensation  of  contact  was  perceived,  because  the  pressure 
was  everywhere  uniforof,  and  when  pressure  was  made  it  appeared  to 
excite  a  sensation  in  the  neighbouring  articulations  rather  than  in  the 
part  immediately  touched 

Another  ciixumstance  showing  the  identity  of  the  law  of  exci- 
tation of  the  nerves  of  touch  with  those  of  motor  endowments  is 
the  fisu^  that  no  impression  is  produced  unless  the  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  is  effected 
with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity.  For  if  the  hand  be  plunged  into 
moderately  warm  water  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the 
temperature  be  very  gradually  raised  10^  to  15^,  no  impression  is 
excited.  As  regards  the  perception  of  temperature,  Fick  observes 
that,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  there  is  a  constant  current  or  efflux 
of  heat  from  the  dee|>er  parts  pf  the  skin  to  the  more  superficial.  So 
luDg  as  this  passage  is  constant  and  invariable,  no  sensation  of  tempera- 
ture is  occasioned,  whether  the  actual  amount  be  high  or  low.  But  the 
constancy  of  the  current  may  be  interfered  with  in  four  distinct  modes. 

I.  The  conditions  for  the  development  of  heat  in  the  part,  proceed- 
ing partly  from  local  changes,  and  partly  from  the  instrcaming  current 
of  blood,  may  be  more  favourable;  or,  2,  the  conditions  for  the  reduction 
of  temperature  may  be  unfavourable;  or,  3,  the  conditions  for  the  influx 
of  heat  may  be  unfavourable;  whilst,  lastly,  4,  those  for  its  efflux  may 
he  &voarable.  In  the  first  two  instances  a  sensation  of  warmth  is 
j«roeived,  in  the  last  two,  of  cold.  Each  of  these  four  conditions  is 
of  more  or  less  frequent  daily  occurrence.  In  blushing,  for  instance,  wo 
have  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  cheeks,  because  more  blood  is 
traversing  the  vessels,  and  consequently  more  heat  is  conveyed  to  the 
part  So  in  passing  from  a  cold  room  to  a  wanner  one,  a  sensation 
of  warmth  is  experienced,  because  the  conditions  for  the  radiation 
uid  discharge  of  heat  are  rendered  more  unfavourable.     The  third 
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case  is  less  evident,  but  we  may  attribute  to  it  those  local  sensations 
of  deadness  and  numbness  of  the  extremities  which  are  seen  in  peraons 
with  slow  and  feeble  circulation  in  cold  weather.  The  fourth  case  maj 
be  exemplified  in  the  sensation  of  cold  which  is  experienced  when  the 
hand  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  saj  of  50^ 
is  suddenly  immersed  in  water  of  52^,  for  the  water  being  a  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  the  air,  feels  colder,  although  actually  warmer. 
Several  of  the  preceding  points  are  shown  in  the  following  experiment 
made  by  Weber: — If,  says  this  writer,  I  dip  my  hand  for  a  minute  in 
water  of  a  temperature  of  54°  Fahr.,  and  then  in  water  of  65°  F.,  a  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  first  occurs  lasting  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  giving  place 
to  a  feeling  of  cold,  which  is  permanent  as  long  as  the  hand  remains 
immersed  in  the  water  of  higher  temperature.  Fick  explains  this  by 
observing  that  the  effect  of  the  immersion  in  the  cold  water  for  a 
minute  is  to  lower  considerably  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  which 
again  rises  on  dipping  the  hand  into  the  warmer  water,  partly  because 
the  conditions  for  the  efBux  of  heat  are  rendered  more  unfavonrable, 
and  partly  alpo  because  the  conditions  for  the  influx  of  heat  are  more 
favourable,  for  evidently  the  yessels  contraq^d  by  in^meraion  in  the 
colder  fluid  begin  to  dilate  and  admit  a  freer  current  in  that  of  warmer 
temperature.  The  feeling  of  cold  which  subsequently  arises,  though 
the  hand  is  still  retained  in  the  warmer  fluid,  is  probably  due  to  the 
crcumstance  that  the  supply  of  blood,  which  in  the  first  few  mo- 
ments of  immersion  rapidly  and  greatly  increases,  again  gradually 
diminishea 

The  strength  of  an  impression  of  heat  or  cold  upon  our  minds — ^in 
other  words,  the  degree  of  heat  we  believe  to  be  present  in  any  case— 
is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the  change  induced 
in  the  sentient  extremities  of  our  nerves.  When  this  is  rapid  in  either 
direction,  we  assume  a  considerable  difference  of  temperature  to  be 
present,  and  it  is  this  that  occasions  the  erroneous  conclusion  at  which 
we  sometimes  arrive ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  a  body  causes  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  to  fall  is  dependent  not  only  upon  its  relative 
temperature,  but  evidently  also  u|x>n  the  capacity  it  possesses  for 
rapidly  conducting  heat.  Experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  scienti- 
fically determining  the  sensibility  of  different  regions  of  the  skin,  or 
the  absolute  amount  of  heat,  are  found  to  be  usually,  from  various 
circumstances,  unsatisfactory  in  their  resulta  Weber  and  Fech- 
ner  found  that  if  the  fingers  of  the  same  hand  were  immersed  in 
water  of  different  temperatures,  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
difference  was  difficult.  More  correct  results  were  obtained  when  the 
same  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand  were  employed ;  but  the  most 
accurate  judgments  were  made  when  the  same  finger  was  dip]ied 
alternately  from  one  vessel  into  the  other.  By  this  means  Weber 
could  distinguish  a  difference  of  temperature  of  one-half  to  one-third  of 
a  degree  Fah.  between  60°  and  100°  Fah.  Fechner  also  observed  that 
extremely  minute  differences  in  temperature  were  accurately  appre- 
ciated between  54°  Fah.  and  77°  Fah. — differences  so  small  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  recognised  by  the  thermometer.     Above  and  below 
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these  points,  and  especially  below,  the  sensibility  rapidly  diminished, 
a  greater  difference  in  the  temperature  being  required  in  order  that  it 
should  be  accurately  perceived.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  sensitive- 
ness of  different  parts  of  the  skin,  two  conditions  appear  to  exert  an 
influence — ^first,  that  in  some  places  there  may  be  a  greater  number  of 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  than  in  others,  whilst  these  may 
also  be  endowed  with  a  keener  sensibility ;  or  secondly,  there  may  be  a 
thicker  epidermis,  which  may  interfere  with  the  rapid  perception  of 
temperature.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  experiment  of  Weber,  where 
it  appears  that  if  the  whole  hand  be  dipped  into  very  cold  water  the 
first  impression  is  most  strongly  perceived  on  the  dorsum,  obviously 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  epidermis,  but  subsequently  in  the 
palmar  sur&ce,  because  there  the  nerves  are  most  abundant.  The 
greatest  sensibility  for  temperature  exists,  according  to  Weber,  in  the 
skin  of  the  face,  and  especially  in  the  cheeks,  eyelids,  and  in  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  a  somewhat  lower  degree  in  the  lips.  It  is  dull  in 
the  interior  of  the  nose,  but  very  acute  in  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  number  of  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  acted  on  in  any 
part  exerts  considerable  influence  on  our  estimation  of  temperature; 
thus,  when  the  whole  hand  is  dipped  in  water  it  is  conceived  to  be 
much  warmer  or  colder^  as  the  case  may  be,  than  when  only  a  finger 
is  dipped  into  it. 

Weber  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  or  cold 
whicb  occasions  pain  is  identical  with  that  which  begins  to  affect 
injuriously  the  conducting  power  of  the  nervous  tissues.  A  tem- 
peratnre  of  120°  Fah.  does  this,  and  is  always  productive  of  pain ;  the 
degree  of  cold  is  less  accurately  defined,  but  even  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  54**  Fah.,  if  it  act  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  for  some 
time,  produces  pain.  Both  with  very  hot  and  very  cold  water  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  first  produces  a  lively  sensation,  which 
gradually  diminishes,  and  then  rapidly  increases  till  severe  pain  is 
experienced.  Other  sensations  accompany  the  act  in  both  cases  :  in 
the  case  of  hot  water  there  is  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  tension,  while 
with  both  hot  and  cold  there  are  trembling  and  inquietude,  dependent 
partly,  no  doubt,  upon*  convulsion  of  some  of  the  muscles  and  on 
the  pulsation  of  the  vessels. 

Weber  found  that,  on  dipping  the  finger  into  water  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  127°  or  128^,  it  could  be  retained  for  23  sees,  before  the 
impression  of  pain  became  so  acute  as  to  necessitate  its  withdrawal,  in 
water  of  a  temperature  of  149°  only  3  sees. ;  at  lower  temperatures  a 
difference  of  2°  Fah.  made  considerable  alteration  in  the  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  before  the  pain  became  too  acute  to  be  borne. 

He  also  investigated  the  effect  of  contact  with  metal  plates  arti- 
ficially lowered  in  temperature,  and  found  considerable  variations  in 
the  sensibility  of  different  parts.  Thus,  a  plate  having  a  temperature 
of  abont  26°  Fah.  produced  no  diaagi'eeable  sensation  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  but  when  applied  over  the  supra-orbital  nerve  it  caused 
great  pain.  The  extent  of  skin  affected  is  alt>o  of  much  importance  : 
a  finger  can  be  retained  in  water  which  is  unbearable  when  the  whol^ 
hand  is  plunged  into  it. 
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With  low  grades  of  pain  produced  by  heat  or  cold  we  are  still  able 
to  distingaish  which  of  the  two  agents  is  in  operation.  Fick  observes, 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  both  the  pain  and  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold  are  conveyed  by  the  same  nerve-fibres,  but  thinks  that  whilst 
some  of  the  nerves  of  touch  are  so  powerfully  acted  on  as  to  occasion 
pain,  others  are  only  excited  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  recognise  the 
agent;  and  further,  that  whilst  the  pain  has  for  its  proximate  cause  a 
molecular  change  in  the  nervous  substance  itself,  effected  by  the  re- 
duction or  elevation  of  its  temperature,  the  excitation  of  the  sense  of 
cold  or  heat  is  occasioned  by  changes  of  pressure  in  the  terminal 
corpuscles.  On  this  principle  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nerves 
which  have  been  powerfully  excited  by  heat  or  cold  lose  for  a  time 
their  capacity  of  conveying  sensory  impressions  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  brain. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  our  capability  of  distinguishing  variations  of 
temperature  appears  to  l>e  especially  dependent — 1,  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  alteration  takes  place ;  2,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  itself;  3,  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  which  is  sal>- 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  agent ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  particular  part 
of  the  skin  affected. 

Czermak  caused  one  of  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  which  had 
previously  been  approximated  so  closely  as  to  give  only  a  single  im- 
pression, to  be  heated,  whilst  the  other  was  cooled ;  when  these  were 
simultaneously  applied,  a  simultaneous  double  sensation  of  beat  and 
cold  was  distinctly  perceived,  but  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  same 
spot,  it  being  impossible  to  determine  which  was  on  the  right  or  left, 
above  or  below  the  other. 

That  electricity  is  a  powerful  excitor  of  the  sensory  nerves,  whether 
lipplied  in  the  statical  or  dynamical  condition,  is  well  known.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  current  electricity  on  sensory  nerves 
appear  to  be  identical  with  those  laid  down  by  Ffliiger  for  motor  nerves, 
though  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  current  of  a  certain 
strength  should  act  so  much  more  energetically  upon  motor  than  on 
sensory  fibres,  whiLt  the  opposite  holds  for  the  majority  of  stimolL 
This  may  be  well  shown  by  the  simply  experiment  of  immersing  the 
elbow  in  ice  or  cold  water,  when  pain  is  quickly  excit-ed  in  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  the  region  to  which  it  is  distributed,  but  no  convulsions  are  observed 
to  occur.  On  the  contrary,  by  passing  a  weak  current  through  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  elbow,  contraetious  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  it,  without  any  sensation  of  pain  being  experienced. 
Buslowa  applied  the  cun'ent  of  twoof  Bunsen*s  cells  to  the  skin,  iu  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  forearm,  and  determined  the  sensibility 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  poles.  He  found  that,  with  all  degrees 
of  strength  of  the  current,  and  in  whichever  direction  it  was  passed — 
oentripetaliy  or  centrifugally — the  acuteness  of  perception  for  pressure, 
for  distance,  and  for  variations  of  temperature,  was  in  every  instance 
exalted  in  the  parts  surrounding  the  negative  pole,  and  depressed  in 
those  around  the  positive  pole.  Induction  currents  so  weak  that  they 
produced  no  sensation  caused  the  feeling  of  tickling  with  a  hair  to  dia- 
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appear  in  the  intrapolar  region.  The  opening  and  closure  of  a  current 
derived  from  four  pairs  of  plates  are  sufficient  to  produce  pain,  and  this 
oocurs  even  during  the  closure;  where  an  increased  number  of  plates 
are  introduced  the  pain  is  augmented,  and  this  is  probably  attributable 
to  a  process  of  electrolysis  taking  place  in  the  nerves.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  pain  is  most  severe  at  the  point  where  the  negative  pole  is 
applied. 

According  to  Mr.  Lobb,  some  parts  of  the  skin  are  much  more  acutely 
sensitive  to  electrical  stimuli  than  othei*s,  thus,  when  one  of  Pulver- 
macher's  bath  batteries  of  moderate  strength  was  applied  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  or  to  the  side  of  the  digits^  no  painful  im- 
pression was  perceived,  but  on  applying  it  to  the  hairy  and  polygonally 
reticulated  skin  which  exists  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
a  burning  sensation  is  experienced,  which  rapidly  becom&i  unbearable. 
The  effects  produced  by  static  electricity,  or  by  interrupted  currents, 
closely  resemble  those  of  shock,  and  if  sufficiently  strong  may  destroy 
the  organization  of  the  nerve. 

Dubois-Reymond  has  remarked,  that  if  two  metal  plates  of  different 
sues  are  charged  with  the  same  amount  of  electricity  the  most  painful 
shock  is  always  received  from  the  smaller  plate,  though,  if  the  plate  be 
charged  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  one  spark  for  one  square  inch, 
six  sparks  for  six  square  inches,  and  so  on,  the  more  piuuful  shock  is 
always  obtained  from  the  larger  plate.  With  small  plates  the  pain  is 
sharp  and  acute,  with  largo  ones  dull  and  heavy ;  and  Cavendish  long 
ago  showed  that  a  disk  charged  with  electricity  the  quantity  of  which 
might  be  represented  by  I,  and  the  tension  by  1,  produced  a  less  pain- 
ful shock  than  one  in  which  the  quantity  of  electricity  present  was  3 
and  the  tension  ^.  The  physiological  stimulus,  therefore,  increases 
more  quickly  with  the  amount  than  with  the  tension  of  statical  elec- 
tricity. We  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  what  might  otherwise  prove 
an  interesting  subject,  the  relation  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility  to  disease. 
The  reader  will  find  au  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  insane,  in  the  *  Journal  for  Psychological  Medicine,  for 
I860,*  by  M.  Auzony,  by  whom  it  is  shown  that,  amongst  such 
patients  analgesia  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  exceedingly  common. 
Wundt,  again,  found  the  sense  of  space  always  blunted  in  paralysed 
limbsi  the  limits  of  confusion  being  diminished,  and  variations  occurring 
in  correspondence  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the  patient.  In 
meningitic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  accompanied  with  hypenesthesia^ 
it  was  found  that  local  depletion  reduced  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
immediately,  whilst  the  loss  of  motor  power  and  other  symptoms  often 
remained  unchanged.  The  fact  that  a  stronger  impression  will  often 
extinguish,  or  render  imperceptible,  a  weaker  one  made  at  the  same 
lime,  is  often  better  shown  in  pathological  than  in  normal  conditions. 
In  diseases  accompanied  by  ansssthesia,  when  any  opinion  at  all  can  be 
expressed  by  the  patient,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  only  is  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus  frequently  stated  incorrectly,  but  also  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied  is  very  inaccurately  recognised,  whilst  the  time  and  dura- 
Uon  of  the  impression  are  equally  imperfectly  perceived. 
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Heyiew  IX. 

1.  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Commisgioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
celloTy  ordered  by  the  House  of  CommonB  to  he  printed,  June  14^ 
1864. 

2.  SiscUh  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  CommiatUmers  in 

Lunacy  for  ScotlancL     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParliamenJt  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty, — Edinburgh,  1864. 

3.  ITiirteenth  Report  on  the  District,  Criminal,  and  Private  Luna^ 
Asylums  in  Ireland;  with  Appendices,  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. — Dublin,  1864. 

These  **  blue-books'*  present  us  with  the  official  aspect  of  insanity  as 
existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  as  the  information  thej  contain 
is  necessarily  more  complete  and  reliable  than  any  that  could  be  pro- 
cured by  priyate  means,  they  become  documents  of  considerable  inte- 
rest and  importance.    The  reader  cannot  fail,  on  glancing  at  the  titles 
of  the  Reports  enumerated  above,  to  be  struck  with  the  unequal  ope- 
rations of  the  law  in  the  three  countries,  as  suggested  by  the  present 
year  calling  forth  from  one  the  18th,  irom  another  the  6th,  and  from 
a  third  the  ISth  official  Heport.     United  as  the  three  countries  have 
been  so  thoroughly,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  it  seems  strange  that  in 
a  matter  of  internal  economy,  not  a  question  of  party  politics,  and  in- 
volving great  public  interests,  so  valuable  a  reform  as  the  Lunacy  Acts 
inaugurated  should  have  been  introduced  piecemeal,  and  left  to  find 
its  way  into  each  division  of  Great  Britain  at  uncertain  intervals.    Yet 
so  it  is,  for  in  England  and  Wales  a  Commission  began  its  labours  in 
1844  ;  in  1845  the  Inspectors  of  Asylums  were  appointed  in  Ireland, 
and  only  six  years  ago  did  the  Scotch  Commissioners  make  their  fint 
Heport.     Nor  are  the  legislative  enactments  in  a  less  anomalous  con- 
dition as  regards  the  three  countries.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
system  seems  to  work  well,  and  the  official  Reports  testify  yearly  to 
the  improved  and  improving  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the 
kingdom.   Each  Report  bears  on  its  pages  the  traces  of  its  nationality, 
and  the  spirit  of  diversity  affects  even  the  official  details  as  much  as 
the  style  of  composition,  while,  to  afford  a  still  further  variety,  the 
Inspectors  and  Commissioners  each  address  their  remarks  to  a  different 
authority — the  English  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Scotch  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  Irish  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     The  English 
Report,  though  the  most  bulky,  and  dealing  with  the  largest  amount 
of  material,   hardly  equals  the   Scotch  in  solid  matter,    nor  is   it 
written  with  the  same  minuteness  that  distinguish  both  the  Sootch 
and  Irish.     The  labour  devoted  to  the  comp^ation  proceeding  from 
the  northern  metropolis,  indeed,  quite  throws  into  the  shade  the  efibrts 
of  the  sister  office  in  Whitehall ;  but  we  almost  question  the  utility  of 
the  very  elaborate  statistics  contained  in  the  appendices^  for  the  readers 
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▼bo  have  the  courage  to  undertake  their  stadj  must  he  rather  few  in 
number. 

The  one  complaint  in  which  the  three  kingdoms  combine  to  lift  up 
their  voices  is  the  inadequate  accommodation  for  the  existing  number 
of  insane  poor ;  and  in  England  we  find  that^  despite  the  vast  sums 
expended  in  building  during  the  last  few  years,  the  following  asylums 
are  nearly  or  quite  full — Bucks,  Devon,  Bainbill,  Leicester,  Aberga- 
venny, Oxford,  Salop,  Suffolk,  North  and  East  Biding,  Bristol,  Golney 
Hatcb^  Hanwell,  and  the  Three  Counties'  (the  last  three  only  as  re- 
gards  females) ;  that  is,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
public  establishments.  So  great  are  the  differences  in  the  methods  of 
considering  the  insane  in  the  three  Keports  that  we  cannot  even  dis- 
cover the  numbers  recognised  by  the  authorities  on  the  same  day,  for 
while  the  English  statistics  are  reckoned  up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1864,  and  the  Irish  till  December  31st,  1863,  the  Scotch  refer  only  to 
January  1st,  1863 ;  and,  though  giving  in  sundry  tables  the  admissions 
and  discharges  during  the  year,  indulge  in  no  intelligible  summary. 
The  total  number  of  the  insane  included  in  the  official  returns  &om 
public  and  private  establishments  on  January  Ist^  1864,  was  as  fol-* 
lows  in  the  three  countries : 

Im  Ekgland — 

In  County  and  Borough  Asylums 21,551 

„  Hospitals 2279 

„  Licensed  Houses 4455 

Total     28,285 


Ih  Scotland — (approximately) 

In  Public  Asylums 2910 

9t  •*  n vate      „         •*.        .,.        ..,        ...        ...        •■•  o/^ 

„  Poorhouses          897 

„  Private  Dwellings           1679 

Total     6360 

In  Ibeland — 

In  Public  Asylums 4745 

„  Private       „  ...        ...        ...        ...         ...        ...  556 

„  Criminal     „  ...        ...        ...         ...        ...        ...  127 

ff  Jaus          ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  Qov 

„  Poorhouses  2455 

JLotal      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         o«7« 

We  propose  now  to  take  each  Report  separately^  noticing  the  prin- 
dpal  points  of  interest  it  presents. 

England. — First,  as  regards  numbers,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  not  only  have  these  increased  vastly  of  late,  but  that  a  still  further 
increase  is  to  be  looked  for.  Thus,  in  reviewing  the  statistics  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  it  appears  that,  whereas  on  the  1st  January,  1849,  our 
asylums  contained  14,560  patients,  on  the  same  day  in  1864  the  in** 
mates  numbered  28,285^  or  nearly  double  the  amount. 
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**  Oa  taking  a  snmmaiy  view  of  tbem,  it  will  be  aeen  that  about  5000  pa- 
tients have  been  added  during  each  period  of  five  years,  or  1000  annuallv.  In 
the  first  and  aeoond  terms  of  five  years  the  addition  did  not  reach  5000,  out  in 
the  last  it  was  greater,  an  advance  having  taken  place  from  22,852  to  2S,2S5, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  5433.  A  glance  at  these  figures  renders  ob- 
vious an  important  fact,  deserving  serious  consideration — namely,  that  we  have 
to  deal,  not  0|ily  with  a  progressively  increasing  number  of  resident  inmates  of 
asyltfms,  but  also  with  a  great  advance  in  the  number  for  tohom  admisHom  is 
saugit.  This  increase  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  pauper  class,  and  was 
aniioipated." 

It  appean,  however,  that  the  Dambers  we  have  givea  above  bj  no 
meanR  iDclude  all  the  insane,  for  the  CommiiisionerB  state  that — 

"in  addition  to  the  28,285  patients  resident  in  asylums,  we  have  also,  to  some 
extent,  under  our  supervision,  those  in  workhouses,  and  others  living  at  home, 
or  lodged  out  as  boarders.  The  latter  class,  embracing  all  not  in  asylums,  now 
amount  to  16,410.  We  are  concerned,  therefore,  more  or  less,  in  the  welfare  of 
/ortgfour  tMausand  six  hundred  and  ninetj^-fve  persons  of  unsound  or  defective 
intellect.  Large  as  this  number  appears,  we  are  yet  aware  that  it  does  not 
fully  represent  the  amount  of  insanity  existing  in  the  country.  The  insane  in 
iaiU,  and  the  Chancery  patients  living  out  of  asylums,  are  not  included;  and 
many  cases  bein^  still  kept  out  of  view,  for  private  or  other  reasons,  escape 
altogether  officii  insijection  and  registration." 

The  statistios  of  fifteen  years  clearly  establish  certain  fkcts  as  to  the 
relative  degree  in  which  the  sexes  are  afiTected,  more  men  being  ad- 
mitted than  women,  while  more  women  are  diachargei,  both  recovered 
and  relieved,  than  men.  The  mortality,  too,  is  much  greater  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  sex. 

The  chief  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  opening  of  the  long- 
promised  '^  Criminal  Asylum,"  which  on  January  Ist,  1864,  contained 
ninety-five  femalea^  This  building  is  situated  at  Broadmoor,  wbere  a 
space  of  nearly  300  acres  has  been  cleared  for  the  abode  of  this 
peculiar  section  of  the  mad  world,  and  money  has  been  expended  with- 
out stint  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  state  parentage.  The  most  pressing 
question,  however,  is  as  to  the  future  occupants,  for,  while  Broadmoor 
can  accommodate  only  500,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  not 
less  than  924  of  these  so-called  *'  criminal  lunatics  !**  A  more  un- 
fortunate misnomer  could  hardly  be  conceived.  The  Commissioners, 
fully  alive  to  the  "impropriety  and  absurdity  of  treating  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  patients  confined  under  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrants  as  of 
the  criminal  class,  or  otherwise  than  as  ordinary  lunatics,'*  suggest  that 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  empowered  (which  he  is  not  at  present) 
to  transfer  such  patients  from  the  criminal  to  the  ordinary  ])auper 
class,"  and  hope  that  the  government  will  undertake  the  revision  and 
Consolidation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  subject,  a  step  which  appears 
"  to  be  urgently  called  for."  In  Ireland  there  has  been  a  criminal 
asylum  in  operation  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  that  country  having 
set  the  example  in  this  as  in  many  other  forms  of  lunacy  improve- 
ment In  1846  an  order  in  council  was  passed  for  its  construction  at 
Bundrunif  near  Dublin,  on  a  site  comprising  around  it  twenty-nine 
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ftcres  of  land,  and  it  was  placed  virtually  under  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  the  Inspectors,  who  regulated  the  admissions  by  select- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  those  convicted  of  homicide  or  serious  crimes^ 
▼hile  they  considered  those  who  had  committed  much  simpler  ofiencea^ 
but  who  had  shown  themselves  of  violent  disposition,  dangerous,  or 
ungovernable,  equally  fit  subjects  for  admission.  With  a  fourteen 
yean'  experiment  to  guide  them,  it  is  hard  if  the  English  authorities 
do  not  make  their  establishment  a  model,  particularly  as  they  have 
had  enormous  sums  of  money  at  their  command  for  the  purpose. 

The  celebrated  Flushing  case  is  of  course  detailed  at  considerable 
length,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  incident  in  the  annual 
chapter  of  accidents. 

ScoilaniL'^'WQ  have  already  given  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  num- 
ber of  insane  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  but  in  this  are  not 
included  about  1900  lunatics  maintained  from  private  resources,  and 
not  under  official  oontroL  The  distribution  of  the  insane  is  modified 
by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  country  and  people,  the  most  ])romi- 
nent  being  the  devices  to  lessen  the  expenses  incurred  by  sending 
patients  to  the  public  asylums.  In  reviewing  the  statistics  we  are 
met  at  the  outset  by  the  curious  fact  that  there  has  been  for  the  last 
two  years  no  increase  in  pauper  lunacy  in  Scotland,  though  in  Eng- 
land the  reverse  has  been  the  case;  but  in  reference  to  this  point  the* 
Commissioners  remark : 

**  We  do  not  regard  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  pauper  lunatics  as  abso- 
lute proof  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  occurrence  of  lunacy  among  the 
indigent  classes,  for  the  cause  may  possibly  lie  in  the  omission  of.  inspectors  of 
poor  to  make  correct  statutory  returns.  We  speak  from  experience  when  we 
state  that  there  is  a  disinclination  among  inspectors  of  poor  to  report  to  us 
cases  of  lunacy  which  do  not  appear  to  them  to  involve  the  necesbity  for 
asylum  treatment.  Hence  many  persons  affected  with  idiocy  or  dementia 
are  treated  as  ordinary  paupers,  and  are  not  accordingly  brought  under 
our  cognizance." 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  but  it  seems 
rather  odd  that  this  miserable  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
officials  should  have  been  pursued  to  so  great  an  extent  unchecked, 
and  under  these  circumstances  we  quite  agree  that  "  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  average  growth  of  pauper  lunacy  can  be 
correctly  ascertained.*'  The  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population 
18  shown  to  be  in  Scotland,  38*5  to  every  100,000  inhabitants,  but  the 
ratio  varies  in  different  districts,  according  to  the  amount  of  pauperism, 
babits  of  the  people,  whether  agricultural  or  manufiicturing,  and  so 
forth.  As  in  England,  so  in  Scotland,  the  female  pauper  lunatics  out- 
number the  male,  and  this  is  owing  not  so  much  to  any  greater  pro- 
clivity in  the  sex  to  insanity  as  to  the  larger  source  from  which  the 
supply  is  derived,  for  while  the  males  are  to  the  females  in  the  whole 
population  as  100  to  111,  the  male  reffialered  paupers  aro  to  the 
female  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  268*8,  and  the  male  pauper 
lunatics  to  the  female  as  100  to  11 86. 
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The  private  are,  it  appears,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  nnmher  of 
the  pauper  patients,  a  fact  attributable  chiefly  to  their  gradual  re- 
moval from  asylums  to  private  dweUings  when  incurable ;  and  this 
suggests  to  the  Commissioners  '*  the  idea  that  possibly  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  pauper  patients  might,  under  judicious  arrangements,  and 
with  adequate  parochial  allowances,  be  accommodated  in  a  similar 
manner,  aud  a  stop  be  thus  put  to  the  indefinUe  extension  o/ast^umsJ* 
They  go  on  to  point  out  very  clearly  the  evils  of  large  and  overgrown 
establishments,  and  of  detaining  in  them  patients  '<  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  after  their  maladies  have  assumed  a  chronic  form,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  for  themseWes  or  others,**  showing  how 
the  association  of  so  many  demented  must  exercise  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  patients,  and  the  difficulties  the  superin- 
tendents must  have  in  dealing  with  such  patients  individuidly,  in 
eflfectually  supervising  them  and  their  attendants.  If  proof  were 
wanting  on  this  point,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  two  cases  of  pregnancy  occurred  at  the  Koyal  Edinburgh  Asylum, 
as  well  as  a  death  from  extensive  injury  of  the  chest,  only  discovered 
post-mortem,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  minor  accidents  at  other 
establishments,  only  revealed  accidentally  to  the  CommissionerB.  A 
large  number  of  chronic  cases  are  now  boarded  out  iu  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  north,  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  at  a  third 
*of  the  cost  in  the  asylums,  and  this  plan,  if  adopted  with  some 
restrictions  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  patient,  would  go  &t 
to  relieve  the  present  difficulties  existing  in  this  country,  difficulties 
too  for  which  hardly  any  other  remedy  is  proposed  than  the  ''  indefi- 
nite extension  of  asylums.*'  Perhaps  we  could  not  better  exemplify 
the  diversity  which  affects  the  views  of  lunacy  in  the  north  and  south 
of  this  island,  than  by  the  announcement  that  there  are  only  32 
criminal  lunatics  in  Scotland,  while  there  are  924  in  England  1 
This  term  is  restricted  in  the  north  to  those  confined  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  the  general  prison,  or  those  sent  to  ordinary  asylums  under 
sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  num- 
bers are  kept  low  by  the  fieu^t  that  patients  lose  the  unenviable 
distinction  when  removed  from  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  central  prison 
to  ordinary  asylums. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  Report  by  Dr.  Faterson,  one  of  the 
deputy-commissioner^,  on  the  single  patients  visited  by  him  in  the 
north-western  counties.  He  found  that  in  the  Highlands  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  paupers  to  the  population  is  greater  than  in  the  Low- 
lands, being  about  one  in  400  in  the  former  to  one  in  750  iu  the  latter, 
while  in  one  parish,  Kintail,  there  were  not  less  than  twelve  in  a  popu- 
lation of  900.  Another  striking  peculiarity  is  that  in  the  Hebrides  the 
male  lunatics  exceed  the  females  in  the  ratio  of  32  to  26,  and  this 
has  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  preponderance  of  congeni- 
tal over  acquired  insanity.     Dr.  Faterson  adds  : 

*'  In  visiting  certain  of  these  islands,  it  ia  impossible  not  to  have  been  strode 
by  the  great  prevalence  among  the  insane  of  examples  of  idiocy  of  the  lowest 
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t jpes»  and  tbere  seems  ^ood  reason  for  believing  that  the  more  backward  a  popu- 
lation is  in  point  of  social  progress  and  material  well-being,  the  greater  will  be 
the  prevalence  among  it  of  forms  of  idiocy  of  the  lowest  tjpe/' 

Ireland, — In  its  provisioa  for  the  insane,  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
have  long  forestalled  the  tardy  philanthropy  of  its  more  fortunate 
sister  ooantry,  and  so  &rback  as  1831  the  Inspectors  General  of  Ire- 
land in  their  Parliamentary  Report  remarked  :  '*  It  is  quite  gratifying 
to  visit  these  provincial  asylums  for  the  lunatic  poor,  where  they  are 
fed,  clothed,  employed,  and  frequently  cured {\) ;  and  such  moral  treat- 
ment, characterized  chiefly  by  humanity,  constant  intercourse  and 
inspection,  cleanliness  and  employment,  as  to  fully  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe.*' 

Dr.  Conolly,  too,  many  years  ago,  it,  is  true,  was  of  opinion  that 
"  both  continental  and  Irish  asylums  are  better  managed  than  those  of 
England,"  a  superiority  not  very  difficult  to  achieve  at  that  time,  when 
the  Inspectors  could  complain  that  at  Haverford  West  there  were  only 
^  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  twenty  pounds  a  year  between  them,  and 
were  required  to  take  charge  of  eigliteen  unruly  patients  without  a 
single  servant  or  assistant." 

The  first  public  receptacle  for  the  insane  of  which  there  is  any  mention 
seems  to  have  been  the  six  lunatic  cells  attached  to  the  Dublin  Foundling 
Hospital  in  the  year  1732  ;  but  these  were  superseded  not  long  after  by 
the  erection  of  St.  Patrick's,  or  as  it  is  better  known.  Swift's  Hospital, 
which  was  opened  in  1757  for  fifly  patients.  Dean  Swift  bequeathed 
12,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  as  many  idiotq  and  lunatics  as  the  income 
wonid  support,  and  this  sum  was  added  to  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  parliamentary  grants,  in  order  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the 
charity.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of  Irish  lunacy  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Richmond  Asylum,  which  was  built  and  furnished  by 
Grovernment,  at  a  cost  of  75,000/.,  to  serve  as  a  general  hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  to  be  supported  by  parliamentary  grants;  but  this  was  of 
course  soon  found  to  be  insufficient. 

In  1817  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  formed,  to 
consider  the  question  of  providing  for  the  lunatic  poor,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Richmond  and  a  house  at  Cork,  there  was  not  ac- 
oommodatiun  for  more  than  130  lunatics  throughout  all  Ireland;  and 
this  Committee  reported  that  the  only  eflfectual  way  of  relief  would 
be  to  divide  the  country  into  districts,  each  of  which  should  be 
provided  with  an  asylum.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  *^  District 
Asylums,"  nine  of  which  were  projected  as  probably  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  countiy,  containing  980  beds,  and  at  a  cost  of  209,085/. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  the  numbers  had  increased 
so  much  that  these  buildings  were  altered,  so  as  to  hold  1930  inmates. 
The  first  one  opened  was  the  Armagh,  in  1825  ;  succeeded  by  the 
Limerick,  in  1826  ;  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  in  1829  ;  Carlow,  in 
1831  ;  Ballinasloe  and  Marlborough,  in  1833;  Clonmel  and  Water- 
ford,  in  1835.     These  constituted  the  original  district  asylums,  aud 
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trere  followed  by  others:  at  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Killamey,  opened  in 
1852  ;  at  Armagh,  in  1853  ;  and  Sligo,  in  1855.  The  steady  increase 
of  patients  is  proved  by  the  following  fignres  : — In  1844  the  returns 
showed  that  there  were  4638  in  confinement,  besides  6217  at  large, 
nnder  caro  of  friends  or  otherwise,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  753  of 
the  whole  popalation  ;  while  in  1851  the  numbers  had  risen  to  15,000, 
of  whom  8895  were  not  in  confinement;  and  in  1863,  besides  the 
8272  in  asylnms,  poor-houses,  <kc.,  there  were  reported  8384  at  large, 
making  a  total  of  16,256.  These  numbers  show  no  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  insane,  for  during  the  last  four  years  the  population  has 
undergone  a  marked  decrease,  and  the  Inspectors  explain  the  &ct  in 
this  way  : 

**  On  inquiring  throughoat  the  prorinces,  which  on  official  inspection  it  is 
our  duty  to  frequently  traverse,  «re  hear  that  not  only  are  the  infirm  in  mind 
and  body  left  at  home  by  their  emigrant  friends,  but  that  the  insane,  the 
epileptic,  and  debilitated,  are  often  sent  back  to  their  native  country  horn 
America,  as  being  ill-calculated  for  social  employment  or  military  duties/* 

During  the  past  year  an  auxiliary  asylum  has  been  opened  at  Clonmel, 
for  147  patients,  and  six  new  asylums  are  in  progress  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  still  further  room  is  wanted,  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  of  Wicklow,  Louth,  and  Dublin.  In  order  to 
meet  the  accumulation  of  chronic  cases^  the  Inspectors  favour  the  plan 
of  making  use  of  the  poorhouses ;  and  state  their  views  as  follows  : 

"Taking  into  full  and  mature  deliberation  the  whole  subject  as  to  how 
the  surplus  of  the  chronic,  epileptic,  and  idiotic  classes  not  placed  in  asylums, 
and  more  whose  habits  and  dispositioas  render  them  innoiious,  should  bie  sup- 
ported, and  where  located ;  rctjarding,  too,  the  rapidly  decreasing  population  of 
this  country,  the  heaviness  of  local  taxation,  and  the  comparatively  empty  state 
of  the  poorhouses,  which  at  the  close  of  1863  contained  52,000  mmatcs, 
against  144,000  ten  years  previously,  it  may  not  bo  unworthy  your  Excellency's 
consideration  to  determine  whether  in  each  county,  according  to  its  size,  two 
or  three  poorhouses  might  not  be  selected  in  suitable  localities  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  individuals  as  have  just  been  mentioned." 

The  most  striking,  however,  and  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  dispo* 
sition  of  the  insane  in  Ireland  is  the  custom  of  sending  so  many  to 
jail  for  safe  custody,  as  "  dangerous  lunatics."  Thus,  irrespective  of 
the  criminal  lunatics,  there  were  not  less  than  389  at  the  end  of  1863 
in  jails,  absolutely  a  larger  number  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago, 
when  asylum  accommodation  was  about  half  what  it  now  is,  and  when 
the  population  was  eight  instead  o^  as  now,  five  and  a  half  millions. 
**  This  fact,"  the  Inspectors  remark,  **  tends  to  prove  the  increased 
freedom  exercised  in  sending  lunatics  to  prison  on  the  one  band,  and 
on  the  other  a  very  liberal  notion  among  justices  and  medical  prac^ 
titioners  as  to  the  dangerous  phases  of  mental  derangement"  The  Act 
which  gives  magistrates  this  power  (passed  in  consequence  of  a  gentle- 
man of  high  position  being  killed  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  a 
madman,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  asylum),  is  not  in  it- 
self objectionable,  but  these  gentlemen  seem  to  make  use  of  it  with- 
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out  dae  caution  or  inquiry,  so  much  so  that  ''on  the  most  trivial 
grounds,  individuals  very  far  advanced  in  Why  from  seventy  to  eighty  yeofn 
ofagt^  palsied  and  infirm,  whether  actually  of  disordered  mind,  or  im* 
becile  and  epileptic,  are  likely  to  be  manufactured  into  dangerous 
lunatics,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  relatives,  or  of  officials 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  charge  in  the  shortest  possible  mode.'' 
The  number  of  committals  to  jails  averages  from  500  to  600  yearly, 
and  the  Inspectors  have  used  every  endeavour  to  lessen  the  evil,  and 
io  some  districts  with  good  results ;  but  till  there  is  sufficient  accom'* 
modation  throughout  the  countiy,  it  seems  useless  to  attempt  any 
fresh  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  private  licensed  houses  are  not  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  only 
seventeen,  but  are  favourably  reported  of.  There  are  also  three  insti- 
tutions, established  on  charitable  foundations,  in  which  payments 
are  received  for  a  portion  of  the  inmates — viz.,  Swift's  Hospital,  the 
Retreat,  near  Donnybrook,  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Retreat,  under  the  religious  sisterhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  FauL 

An  regards  the  statistics  there  are  some  points  of  special  interest,  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  The  mortality  is  stated  to  be  "  in- 
variably less  in  Irish  asylums  than  in  any  other  like  institutions  ;  9  per 
cent,  per  anUum  maybe  considered  on  an  average  the  proportion  which 
generally  obtains,  as  against  7*26  in  the  district  asylums."  The  re- 
coveries were  od  the  admissions  at  the  rate  of  44^  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
relapses  for  the  past  year  did  not  exceed  an  eighth  uf  the  total  admitted. 
But  the  most  curious  point  is  the  pre[ionderauce  of  the  single  over  the 
married,  the  "unmarried  in  tlie  /ru>A  asylums  being  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  married,  while  in  England  the  very  reverse  obtains.** 
The  Inspectors,  while  not  surprised  at  the  disproportion  in  Ireland,  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  "  why  in  England,  with  twenty  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  a  third  o/tlie  u)1u>le  married,  there  should  be  in  the  two 
social  states  so  marked  a  disproportion  of  mental  disease.  In  France 
a  more  equable  relationship  is  maintained,  the  insane  single  exceeding 
by  about  eighteen  per  cent,  the  married  lunatics."  We  would  lastly 
refer  to  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  an  hereditary  tendency  to  in- 
sanity is  said  to  exist  in  certain  districts,  notably  those  of  Londonderty 
and  Waterford.  In  the  former  it  is  found  {larticularly  among  those 
"  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Donegal,  where  hitherto,  from  want  of 
general  means  of  communication,  and  more  clannish  habits,  inter- 
marriages may  have  been  more  prevalent.  Enumerated  among  the 
more  immediate  degrees  of  relationship  are  three  brothers,  two  sisters, 
a  brother  and  sister,  two  first  cousins,  &c.,"  while  in  the  Waterford 
asylum,  '*  in  a  community  of  146,  there  are  two  brothers  and  eleven 
first  cousins,  a  mother  and  daughter,  and  two  sisters,  all  insane,  and,  as 
appears,  in  the  closest  consanguinity.*' 

The  evidence  contained  in  these  several  reports  assures  us  of  the 
aatisfiictory  condition  of  the  asylums  under  inspection,  and  there  is  ho 
doubt  that  official  pressure  has  done  much  towards  effecting  sorely  needed 
improvements.  Yet  this  has  its  drawbacks^  and  some  of  the  evil  results 
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of  tills  lunatic  censorabip  are  now  becoming  apparent.  The  struggles 
maintained  so  loDg  between  asylum  authorities,  public  more  than  private, 
and  commissioners,  have  become  less  and  less;  we  miss  from  the  annual 
reports  the  amusing  passages  of  arms  that  indicated  the  existence  of 
£ome  energy  and  will  besides  that  emanating  from  Whitehall  Place ; 
and  superintendents,  apparently  feeling  that  it  is  hard  to  kick  against 
the  pricks,  have  subsided  into  becoming  submission.  Nay,  even  the 
officials  seem  to  feel  the  dulness  of  being  left  merely  to  find  fault,  and 
complain  that  the  Hauwell  Committee  has  not  "  answered  "  their  last 
diatribe !  Absence  of  opposition,  so  £ir  from  being  a  sign  of  political 
health,  is  only  an  indication  of  diminished  vitality,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  are  so  ready  to  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Commissioners  to  remember  the  warning  which  one  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  of  the  day,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  has  given,  that  a — 

"  State  which  dwarfs  its  men  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  docile  iu  - 
struments  in  its  hands,  even  for  beneficial  purposes^  will  find,  that  with  small 
men  no  great  things  can  really  be  accomplished ;  and  that  the  perfection  of 
machinery,  to  which  it  has  sacrificed  everything,  will  in  the  end  avail  it  nothing, 
for  want  of  the  vital  power  which  in  order  that  the  machine  might  work  more 
smoothly  it  has  preferred  to  banish." 
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Guy's  Hospital  Reports,     Edited  by  S.  Wilks,  M.D.     Third  Series. 

VoL  X.'-^London,  1864,  pp.  400. 

The  pi'esent  volume  of  these  old-established  records  of  cliDical  obser- 
Tation  is  more  bulky  than  usual  from  being  supplemented  by  an  index 
to  the  ten  volumes  issued  between  185«5  and  1864.  This  most  useful 
•appendix  has  been  prepared  by  the  indefatigable  editor,  Dr.  S.  Wilks, 
and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  every  possessor  of  the  several  volumes 
referred  to  in  it.  The  essays  in  the  present  part  are  mostly  of  high  prac- 
tical importance,  and  are  illustrated  by  fourteen  well-executed  plates. 

The  first  paper  will  be  much  valued  by  the  students  of  midwifery 
statistics.  It  is  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Guy*s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  presents  a  summary  of  all  the  cases  attended  dunng  the 
past  nine  years.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  who  has  prepared  it,  has  departed 
from  the  plan  of  similar  preceding  records,  by  omitting  "  the  table  of 
the  number  of  monthly  and  yearly  deliveries,  as  possessing  no  practical 
use  nor  accurate  basis  for  computation."  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
given  the  cases  in  more  detail  than  heretofore,  a  proceeding  which  will 
afford  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  to  statistical  conclusions  deducible 
from  them. 

The  histories  given  are  of  cases  occurring  in  outdoor  practice.  The 
total  number  of  women  attended  was  14,871 ;  that  of  children  borti, 
14,999,  of  whom  956  were  born  alive.  "Iu  14,962,  of  whom  the 
sex  is  mentioned,  7825  were  males,  7137  were  females,  or  as  100  to 
91,  Of  the  children  born  alive,  the  males  constituted  52  per 
cent.j  whilst  of  587  still-born,  the  males  were  349,  or  5  9 '4  X)er  cent. 
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Hence  the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  still-bonii  was  greater  than 
the  ratio  of  males  to  females  bom  alive.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
greater  relative  loss  of  male  in&nts  in  parturition,  due,  apparently,  as 
Table  II.  (p.  4)  shows,  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  "podalic  and 
pelvic  presentations.** 

Attention  is  called  "  with  some  satisfaction,**  to  the  death-rate  of 
the  mothers,  being  onlj  rather  more  than  2|,  (2*94)  per  thousand,  or  1  in 
340,  from  fdl  causes,  instead  of  1  in  140,  as  happened  in  the  twenty-one 
preceding  years. 

''  This  improved  rate  is  much  owing  to  the  diminution  of  puerperal 
fever,  particularly  of  the  toxsemic  varieties.  In  the  present  report  we 
have  less  than  one  case  in  1 000,  while  in  twenty-one  years'  report  it 
was  one  in  234  cases."  This  low  rate  of  maternal  mortality  is  advanced 
as  affording  ''  satisfEictory  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  home  attendance 
over  that  of  lying-in  hospitals.  .  .  In  no  instance  has  so-called  puerperal 
fever  been  carried  to  any  other  patient  The  rule  of  the  charity  requires 
the  attendant  to  restrict  himself  to  any  case  where  it  is  suspected  that 
any  form  of  such  complaint  is  present,**  and  no  student  who  is  dissecting, 
or  engaged  in  the  post-mortem  inspection  room,  is  allowed  to  attend 
cases. 

The  cases  recorded  are  arranged  under  different  heads,  indicating  the 
abnormal  presentation  or  other  condition  of  departure  from  natural 
delivery.  Some  of  them  are  given  in  considerable  detail  and  the  opera- 
tive proceedings  indicated. 

As  it  was,  peritonitis  and  pyaemia  produced  rather  more  than  half 
the  deaths,  while  hsemorrhage,  from  various  causes,  caused  a  fourth.  Two 
instances  of  csesarean  section  occurred,  but  in  both  the  child  was  already 
dead  when  extracted.  There  were  eighteen  cases  of  eclampsia,  of  which 
five  died,  two  of  them  undelivered.  Hupture  of  the  uterus  occurred  in 
three  instances,  besides  the  two  where  it  happened  during  the  operation 
of  craniotomy.     In  every  case  it  happened  in  vertex  presentations. 

In  the  second  paper  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Bader  describes  the 
''Treatment  of  Granular  Conjunctivitis  by  Inoculation  with  Pus.**  At 
Gay*8  and  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  about  157  cases  (240 
eyes)  were  treated  by  inoculation,  between  October  1857  and  March 
1864.  The  disease  was  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  pannus,  in  othera 
not;  where  it  existed  severely,  it  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  abundant 
suppuration. 

"All  cases  (writes  Mr.  Bader,  p.  63)  of  granular  conjunctivitis  can  be 
cured  by  inoculation;  but  if  the  entire,  or  part  of  the  cornea,  be 
transparent,  the  difficulty  arises  of  producing  such  a  suppuration  as  will 
destroy  the  granulations  without  leading  to  destruction  or  perforation 
of  the  cornea.** 

The  cases  treated  by  inoculation  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Bader  in  groups, 
according  to  the  particular  lesions  and  complioations  present.  The 
mode  of  inoculation,  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  the  symptoms 
developed,  and  the  treatment  of  the  inoculated  eye,  are  clearly  described, 
and  an  excellent  plan  is  suggested  for  recording  the  history  of  cases^ 
the  treatment  followed,  and  the  resulta 
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The  operative  proceeding  iu  question  was,  it  seems,  first  practised  in 
the  Austrian  army  about  1812;  but  the  frequency  of  unsatisfactoij 
results  was  oppos^  to  its  general  adoption.  The  failures  were  mostly 
due  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  nece&ftary  conditions  and 
mode  of  operation,  but  with  the  present  amount  of  knowledge,  to  which 
Mr.  Bader  has  so  meritoriously  contributed,  failures  will  doubtless 
prove  rare  exceptions  in  properly  selected  cases. 

The  subject  of  the  third  paper  is  "The  Medical  Preparations  of 
Arsenic,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Habershon.  It  is  a  useful  brief 
resume  of  the  generally  recognised  &cts  respecting  the  several  prepara- 
tions of  arsenic,  their  uses,  and  the  conditions  of  their  administration. 
The  writer  has  a  predilection  for  the  acid  solution  of  arsenic,  (the  Liquor 
Arsenici  Chloridi),  particularly  as  it  may  often  be  advantageously  com- 
bined with  the  preparations  of  iron ;  and  he  consequently  regards  its 
omission  from  the  British  Pharmacopceia  as  a  mistake. 

The  same  diligent  physician  records  "  Two  Cases  of  Disease  of  the 
Supra-renal  Capsules,  with  Bronzing  of  the  Skin,"  and  his  commentary 
upon  them  insists  strongly  on  the  connexion  of  the  lesion  with  the 
vaso-motor  nerves.  Although  most  cases  detailed  have  terminated 
fatally,  there  are  numerous  closely  allied  conditions  in  which  recovery 
takes  place.  "  The  sickness,  exhaustion,  compressible  puke,  and  fidling 
power  of  the  vital  functions,  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules ;  and  even  discoloration  of  a  very  similar  kind 
is  found  in  other  maladies."  Such  a  collection  of  symptoms  is  noted  in 
the  exhaustion  from  over-lactation,  but  as  the  cause  is  removable, 
the  diseased  state  is  therefore  curable ;  whereas,  when  there  is  mor- 
bid deposit  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  there  is  a  persistent  cause  of 
irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  connected  with  those  bodies,  and  of 
consequent  exhaustion  and  deatL  In  some  inst-ances,  moreover,  of 
syphilitic  cachexia  there  are  discoloration  of  skin  and  great  exhausEtion — 
remediable,  however,  by  proper  treatment. 

Dr.  Habershon  adduces  some  special  observations  to  show  the  inti- 
mate oonnexion  between  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  the  vaao-motor 
nerves,  especially  of  those  derived  from  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  and 
presents  a  plate  in  illustration  of  it.  "  A  branch  of  the  pueumogastric 
nerve  may  also  be  traced  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  and  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach  is  probably  due  to  this  cause."  Whatever  be  the  func- 
tion of  those  capsules,  their  peculiarly  close  connexion  with  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  suggests  the  desirability  of  always  examining,  in  cases  of 
Buprarrenal  degeneration,  the  relations  and  condition  of  those  nerve 
sttncturea. 

Mr.  Bryant  publishes  a  very  good  "Clinical  Report  on  Inflammation 
and  Tumours  of  the  Breast,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  their 
diagnosis."  The  several  morbid  conditions  are  carefully  considered,  and 
several  cases  recorded,  chie£y  of  cystic  adenocele. 

Mr.  Joseph  Towne  has  an  interesting  memoir  detailing  original  ex- 
periments upon  "  The  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic  Results,"  in  relation 
to  vision.  The  present  memoir  is  in  continuation  of  a  preceding  one 
on  the  same  matters,  and  the  author  combats  in  it  the  correctness  of 
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certain  bjpotheses  advanced  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  especially  the 
one  that  no  necessary  physiological  connexion  exists  between  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  retinse.     His  aim  is  to  ascertain 

"  whether  the  same  reciprocity  of  action  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  very 

minute  portions  of  reciprocating  parts  of  the  retinae ;  in  other  words 

to  offer  a  few  observations  connected  with  the  theory  of  identical  points.  This 
theory  assumes  that  an  object  is  seen  single  because  its  pictures  fall  on  corre- 

sponcung  points  of  the  two  retinae, corresponding  points  of  the  two 

pictures  falling  on  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retime. 

This  learned  and  somewhat  intricate,  though  very  interesting  dis- 
quisition, based  on  experimental  inquiries,  whereby  Mr.  Towne  ably  up- 
holds and  apparently  successfully  establishes  the  theory  of  a  necessary 
physiological  connexion  between  corresponding  points  of  the  retinse, 
irrespectively  of  colour  sensation,  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  coloured 
plate,  and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  optical  and  to  phy- 
siological science. 

It  is  followed  by  the  history  of ''  A  Case  of  Intestinal  Obstruction,  or 
modified  Obturator  Hernia,"  detailed  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  engraving.  Among  other  means  resorted  to  with 
the  hope  of  reducing  the  strangulated  intestine,  that  of  placing  the 
patient  in  a  warm  bath  and  applying  the  cold  douche  to  the  abdomen, 
was  tried,  at  Mr.  Forster*s  suggestion,  as  he  had  proved  it  useful  in 
two  previous  cases  of  constipation^  where  all  other  remedies  had 
fiiiled. 

Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  describes  a  '^  Case  of  Aneurysm  seated  on  an  Ab- 
nprma)  Main  Artery  of  the  Lower  Limb  ;*'  the  artery  in  question, 
*^  arising  irom  the  internal  iliac  running  down  the  back  of  the  thigh 
and  terminating  in  the  popliteal,  as  the  main  artery  of  the  lower 
extremity.**  Besides  the  present  one,  only  three  other  instances  of 
this  abnormal  vessel  appear  on  record.  '*  The  femoral  artery  itself  was 
small,  and  terminated  in  a  branch,  apparently  the  superficial  part 
of  the  anastomotica  magna,  which  ran  near  the  internal  saphenous 
nerve."  The  abnormal  artery  passed  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic 
foramen,  was  about  the  size  of  the  femoral,  and  ran  along  the  back  of 
the  1^  parallel  to  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  opening  of  the  vessel  into 
its  aneurysmal  sac  was  situated  in  the  interval  between  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  the  great  trochanter. 

^  A  Memoir  of  aEemarkable  Case  of  Disease(a  new  growth)  A fi'ecting 
the  Shaft  of  the  Tibia,**  by  John  Birkett,  well  deserves  the  place  it 
occupies  iu  this  volume.  The  patient,  a  female,  broke  her  leg ;  it  was 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  after  the  expiration  of  a  month  a 
tumonr  was  noticed  by  the  surgeon  over  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and 
then  ''  for  the  first  time,  the  patient  stated  that  she  had  observed  a 
swelling  in  that  locality  for  about  six  months,  which  varied  in  size,  and 
had  not  given  her  much  pain.**  This  history  pointed  to  diseased  bone. 
However,  union  of  the  fracture  was  completed  in  about  six  weeks,  and 
she  remained  out  of  hospital  for  some  nine  months^  when  she  was  re- 
admitted on  account  of  the  onset  of  much  suffering  in  the  tumour, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  had  rather  increased  in  size.      It  was  now 
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treated  as  an  inflammatory  tumour,  and  after  a  montb^s  reaidenoe  the 
patient  returned  home  relieved.  Howeyer,  seven  months  afterwards 
she  again  sought  re-admission,  the  pain  having  become  agonizing. 
On  now  cutting  into  the  tumour,  Mr.  Birkett  had  to  divide  a  dense 
fibrous  layer,  and  then  exposed  an  opening  into  the  tibia,  having 
sharply  defined  edges.  "Within  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  which  was 
somewhat  expanded,  there  was  a  soft  vascular  growth,  easily  excised, 
or  rather  scooped  out."  Under  the  microscope  it  appeared  composed 
of  oval,  elongated,  nucleated  cells,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  deli- 
cate fibre-tissue.  Eventually  the  limb  was  removed,  as  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  became  aggravated,  and  the  growth  increased,  like  a  large 
fungating  mass.  Constant  vomiting,  with  pain  and  exhaustion,  followed 
the  operation ;  the  upper  flap  became  gangrenous,  and  the  patient  died. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  limb  surrounding  the  diseased  tibia  were  found 
perfectly  healthy,  and  not  unusually  adherent.  The  fibrillae  were  quite 
healthy. 

Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  contributes  three  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  medical  jurisprudence,  which  will  be  duly  appreciated,  like  other 
works  of  this  able  medical  expert,  by  every  student  of  that  subject. 
His  first  communication  is  entitled  "Cases  and  Observations  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence."  The  first  four  cases  afford  examples  of 
poisoning  by  mercury.  The  first  is  a  singular  case  of  poisoning  by 
mercury  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  with  death  after  four  years'  ex- 
posure to  the  poison.  The  man  was  employed  in  packing  the  skins  of 
animals  that  had  been  washed  with  an  acid  solution  of  mercury,  and 
afterwards  dried.  The  mineral  was  detected  after  death  in  the  brain, 
liver  and  kidneys. 

The  fifth  case  is  one  of  poisoning  by  tincture  of  aconite :  in  the 
eighth,  nitrobeuzole  was  the  poison ;  and  in  the  ninth,  aniline.  The 
concluding  section  is  occupied  with  the  process  of  detecting  chloroform 
in  the  blood. 

Dr.  Taylor's  second  memoir  treatsof  "  A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic 
from  External  Application,"  which  presents  very  important  considera- 
tions in  connexion  with  medical  jurisprudenca  The  third  paper  is  on 
"  Death  from  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  and 
Expulsion  of  the  Child  by  Gaseous  Putrefaction,"  a  singular  case  com- 
municated to  the  reporter  by  two  former  pupils,  Mr.  E.  Bedford  and  Mr. 
A.  Eoberts,  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  The  patient,  at 
thirty-seven,  had  died  during  labour  with  her  seventh  child,  the  child 
remaining  undelivei'ed.  Reports  arose  as  to  want  of  care  on  the  part 
of  her  first  medical  attendant,  and,  the  body  having  in  the  mean  timel)een 
buried,  was  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  an  inquest  The  body,  on 
examination,  was  found  "  a  good  deal"  advanced  in  decomposition,  the 
abdomen  in  consequence  much  distended,  and  the  dead  and  decom- 
posed body  of  a  male  child,  which  had  arrived  at  its  full  time,  was 
lying  between  the  thighs,  the  head  towards  the  feet  of  the  mother,  and 
the  feet  underneath  the  uterus,  which  was  inverted,  and  with  the 
placenta  attached  to  it,  lying  also  between  the  thighs.  The  umbilical 
cord  was  not  divided.      On  replacing  the  uterus,  which  was  not  con- 
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tracted,  a  transverse  rent,  about  six  inches  long,  was  found  a  little  above 
its  cervix;  this  rent  also  extended  through  the  peritoneum,  in  the 
cavity  of  which  four  pints  of  effused  blood  were  found.  From  the 
history  and  appearances,  the  opinion  arrived  at  was  that  death  resulted 
from  rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  consequent  loss  of  blood  was 
so  sudden  and  copious  that  the  first  symptoms  gave  no  clue  to  the 
coming  event,  and  that  no  blame  attached  to  the  first  medical  at- 
tendant. 

**  There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  this  case.  1.  The  rapture  took  place 
after  one  prolonged  pain,  without  any  previous  symptoms  that  would  lead  to 
a  suspicion  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  2.  Thou^ii  the  rupture  was  large, 
yet  the  body  of  the  child  did  not  escape  into  the  abdomen — no  doubt  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  brought  down  very  low  by  the  prolonged  pain 
which  nearly  passed  it  into  the  world.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  took  place,  and 
the  child  was  too  low  down  to  recede  to  its  original  position.  The  child  was 
not  expelled  from  the  mother  by  any  post-mortem  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
for  that  organ  was  not  found  contracted.  The  post-mortem  passage  of  the 
child  and  inversion  of  the  uterus,  were,  I  consider,  the  result  of  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  arising  from  decomposition  in  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  itself  Iving 

inactive The  case  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  novel,  for  I  iiave 

nowhere  seen  recorded  an  instance  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  as  a  result  of 
post-mortem  changes." 

Dr.  Taylor  appends  two  cases  illustrative  of  rapid  gaseous  putre- 
£Bu;tion,  and  gives  another  brief  history  of  the  expulsion  of  a  child 
after  death,  by  means  of  the  gases  generated  in  the  abdomen  by  decom- 
position,  as  recorded  by  Hichter,  in  1861.  In  this  instance,  there  was 
this  farther  peculiarity,  that  labour  had  not  commenced  previously  to 
death ;  however,  the  uterus  was  not  lacerated  nor  inverted,  as  hap- 
pened in  Mr.  Bedford's  case.  Dr.  Taylor  concludes  with  some  perti- 
nent remarks  on  the  suspicions  which  might  arise,  and  involve  the 
good  £une  of  a  medical  man,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  instance 
of  post-mortem  delivery,  unless  the  whole  facts  were  known  and  could 
be  deposed  to  by  an  eye-witness ;  and,  farther,  be  elucidated  by  the 
record  of  like  cases. 

"  The  Glandular  Nature  of  Proliferous  Disease  of  the  Ovary,"  is  the 
subject  of  an  able  essay  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks.  Two  years  since  the 
author  was  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  microscopical  appeai*ances 
of  '*  proliferous  cysts  of  the  ovary"  and  adenocele  of  the  breast ;  and 
he  now  questions  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  group  "  proliferous 
cyst**  at  all, ''  at  least  in  the  manner  hitherto  used,  and  with  its  present 
mem1)er8."  The  cystic  position  of  the  growth,  whether  of  adenocele  of 
the  breast  or  of  prolifemus  cyst  disease  of  the  ovary,  *'is  rather  the 
result  of  an  accidental  circumstance  than  of  an  essential  condition.  lu 
other  words,  an  adenocele  may  exist  without  any  cysts  whatever,"  the 
whole  gland-mass  being  so  firmly  tied  and  bound  by  connective  tissue,  as 
to  form  a  dense,  solid  tumour.  In  adenoma  of  the  ovary,  the  true 
follicular  nature  is  best  shown  when  the  fascial  envelope  is  separated 
from  the  gland-like  portion  by  serum.     These  follicles — 

"  are  essentially  distinct  from  the  villous  growths  found  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder^  and  on  the  cervix  uteri,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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intestines,  &c.  The  true  normal  Tillos,  and  also  the  nUos-like  stmctnres  are 
essentially  a  loop  of  bloodvessels,  with  their  capillaries  running  in  the  centre 
of  the  pedicle,  and  to  these  belong  the  villi  of  the  chorion ;  but  in  the  pedun- 
culatea  growths  in  question  the  bK>odvessels  are  on  the  exterior  of  the  pedicle 
and  lobules,  covered  by  the  epithelium  only." 

He  differs  froni  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  in  believing  "  the  projecting  so- 
called  villous  growth  which  springs  from  the  cyst-wall  is  the  trae 
glandular  structure,  the  interior  of  it  lined  with  epithelium,  repre- 
senting the  cavities  of  an  ordinary  follicle.  In  this  it  coincides  with 
the  mode  of  growth  in  adenocele.**  Again,  "  the  dendritic  growths 
are  allied  to  the  adenoid  and  proliferous  varieties,  varying  perhaps 
rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.'* 

Dr.  Hicks'  general  conclusion  is  that ''  all  these  growths  (including 
piliferous  and  dentiferous  cysts)  spring  from  the  wall  of  the  Graafian 
follicles,  and  have  their  origin  in  an  ovum,  which,  departing  from  its 
usual  quiescent  condition,  is  stimulated  to  grow  after  the  manner  of 
these  dermic  tissues  in  those  piliferous  and  other  like  cysts.  Dr. 
Hicks'  paper  aids  us  considerably  in  interpreting  much  hitherto  ob- 
scure, and  it  deserves  careful  study;  a  result  we  trust  that  will  follow, 
on  the  perusal  of  our  curt  notice  of  a  few  of  the  important  proposi- 
tions advanced  in  its  pages. 

Mr.  Birkett  contributes  to  the  "  Reports  **  a  very  practical  surgical 
paper  on  "  Cases  of  Inguinal  Hernia  depending  upon  Ahnormal  Con- 
ditions of  the  Vaginal  Process  of  the  Peritoneum."  "  One  ohject  of 
this  paper  is  to  group  together  a  number  of  cases  which  have  been 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  so  that  its  readers  may  glean  from 
them  many  valuable  practical  hints  relating  to  the  diagnostication^ 
and  treatment  of  sometimes  very  obscure  cases.  Another  intention 
is  to  demonstrate  the  varieties  of  this  kind  of  hernia,  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  each,  and  the  period  of  life  at  whidi  they  are  most 
commonly  developed." 

The  collection  of  cases  thns  published,  will  be  always  of  value  for 
reference ;  but  it  would  be  of  slight  utility  to  attempt  an  analysis  in 
these  pages.  Moreover,  the  narrative  of  the  cases,  with  comments  upon 
them,  occupies  fifty-four  pages  of  the  present  volume ;  and  Mr.  Birkett 
announces,  in  conclusion,  his  readiness  to  continue  the  subject,  and 
make  his  contribution  a  complete  essay  upon  inguinal  hernia.  If  the 
design  be  carried  out,  the  whole  essay  will  rightly  claim  a  special 
notice,  especially  as  it  will  most  likely  appear  as  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent treatise.  At  present,  therefore,  we  are  content  to  indicate 
the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  dependent  on  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  vaginal  process,  established  by  Mr.  Birkett.  These  are  : — I.  A. 
Those  in  which  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum  remains  open 
along  its  whole  extent.  1.  b.  Those  where  a  constriction  of  the 
vaginal  process  constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  the 
hernia,  and  is  the  cause  of  strangulation.  2.  Cases  of  hernia  associated 
with  mal-position  of  the  testicle.  3.  Those  depending  upon  an  open 
state  of  the  funicular  division  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum. 

^  Why  not  write  **  diagnogjii^  *'  and  save  the  maltipliGatton  of  syUablea  I — ^Bd« 
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4.  Those  in  whiob  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  remains  nnobli- 
terated,  whilst  its  ventral  orifice  is  closed,  and  a  hernia  pushes  its  sac 
before  it  along  the  open  tube. 

"  When  possible  in  each  class,  the  cases  are  related  in  such  an  order 
as  to  show  the  ages  when  the  hernia  is  developed,  and  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  different  conditions  in  which  they  have  fallen  under 
observation." 

*'  On  the  so-called  Amyloid  Degeneration,"  is  the  title  of  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Pavy.  The  first  notice  of  the  morbid  condition,  known  as 
amyloid  degeneration,  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who,  in  1832,  pub- 
lished a  paper  '<  On  some  Morbid  Appearances  of  the  Absorbent  Glands 
and  Spleen,"  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions "  (vol.  xvii). 
The  disease  was  subsequently  noted  by  Dr.  R.  Bright,  Dr.  Garswell, 
and  others.  After  further  historical  memoranda,  Dr.  Pavy  introduces 
Yirchow's  presumed  discovery  of  cellulose  in  waxy  spleen,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  amyloid  or  starchy  degeneration.  He  next  sketches  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  belonging  to 
the  starch  series  of  compounds,  and  compares  with  them  the  matter, 
whether  in  the  corpuscular  or  in  the  granular  form,  which  Yirchow 
and  others  have  pronounced  to  be  similar  in  chemical  affinities. 

This  portion  of  Dr.  Pavy's  essay,  and  also  some  of  the  remaining 
section,  appear  to  add  nothing  to  the  more  elaborate  account  of  the 
history,  pathology,  and  chemistry  of  amyloid  degeneration  published 
in  the  X)ages  of  this  Heviewj  in  the  first  instance,  in  voL  xiv.  1854,  p. 
413,  and  p.  439  ;  and  again  in  vol.  xxviL  Oct.  1860,  p.  442,  and  vol. 
xxviiL  Jan.  1861,  p.  52. 

The  original  matter  Dr.  Pavy  adduces  is  derived  from  certain  ex- 
perimental inquiries  he  has  himself  undertaken.  He  discovers  no  other 
circnmstance  that  can  be  assumed  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
lardaoeoua  disease  is  the  result  of  a  deposit  of  an  amyloid  character, 
than  the  coloration  produced  by  iodine  ;  and  the  object  of  his  experi« 
ments  has  therefore  been  to  determine  whether  this  coloration  is  in 
any  way  distinctive  of  such  a  character.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
colour  produced  depends  upon  a  simple  absorption  of  the  iodine,  and 
"  is  not  the  result  of  a  definite  coloured  product,  like  the  product  of 
union  between  iodine  and  starch,  or  iodine  and  dextrine,  but  is  due  to 
iodine  as  such,  which  is  absorbed  more  greedily,  as  it  were,  and  held 
more  firmly  by  the  lardaceous  deposit,  than  by  ordinary  forms  of  animal 
matter."  Moreover,  when  iodine  (Combines  with  starch  or  dextrine, "  the 
colour  is  immediately  removed  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  may  be 
instantly  restored  by  the  influence  of  cold,**  whereas  the  colour  pro- 
duced in  lardaceous  deposit  by  iodine, ''  only  grcuttboUy  fades  with  the 
evolution  of  iodine  as  ebullition  is  kept  up,  and  cannot  afterwards  be 
restored  by  the  influence  of  cold." 

The  question  whether  the  properties  of  the  lardaceous  deposit  de- 
pend on  a  peculiar  fat,  as  supposed  by  H.  Meckel,^  has  also  been  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Pavy;  and  his  inference  is,  that  'Hhere  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  reaction  of  the  fat  of  the  lardaceous  organ.     Indeedi 

*  See  this  Beriew,  vol.  xiv.  1854,  p.  418. 
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the  reaction  of  the  lardaceous  deposit  with  iodine  cannot  be  due  to  a 
f&ttj  matter,  because  the  same  reaction  occurs  when  all  fat  has  been 
extracted." 

Having  satisfied  himself,  therefore,  that  the  material  of  lardaceous 
deposit  is  neither  an  amyloid,  nor  a  fatty  principle,  Dr.  Pavj 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  its  albuminous  nature :  "  In  its  character 
of  insolubility,  it  resembles  chitine,  and  there  is  also  a  similarity  of 
behaviour  between  the  two  with  iodine,"  and  altogether  it  seems  more 
allied  to  chitine  than  to  anything  else. 

Whatever  be  its  chemical  nature,  its  effect  is  to  destroy  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts  invaded.  It  simply  accumulates  in  them,  and  shows 
no  disposition  to  undergo  organization. 

Dr.  Pavy  next  enters  upon  the  description  of  the  appearances, 
microscopic  and  other,  of  lardaceous  deposit,  and  concludes  by  briefly 
noting  its  consequences  on  the  functions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
body— <5onsequence8  which  he  oddly  terms  "  clinical  disturbances."  On 
what  etymological  principle  morbid  results  are  named  *'  clinical  distur- 
bances," we  cannot  imagine. 

Mr.  Hilton  details  "  Two  Cases  of  Chronic  Impairment  of  Hearing 
Improved  after  Scarlet  Fever  and  Erysipelatous  Sore  Throat,"  and  an 
account  of  the  "  Dissection  of  the  Ear  in  a  Case  of  Deafness." 

There  is  this  point  very  curious  in  these  histories,  that  they  are  all 
three  famished  by  members  of  the  same  £ELmily — a  mother  and  two 
sons.  The  dissection  of  the  ear  in  the  son,  who  died  suddenly  during 
an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  after  having  been  deaf  for  sixteen  years^ 
was  minutely  made,  and  accompanied  by  microscopic  examination.  The 
whole  account  of  it,  therefore,  forms  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
pathology  of  dea&ess. 

The  concluding  essay  of  this  volume  is  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham,  and 
is  devoted  to  those  remarkable  conditions  of  the  bones  which  are  called 
respectively  moUities  ossium,  or  osteo>malacia,  and  osteo- porosis,  espe- 
cially that  form  of  the  latter  which,  when  affecting  the  head,  has 
sometimes  been  designated  hyperostosis  cranii.  Three  cases  of  moUities 
ossium  are  first  detailed,  and  several  examples  of  this  rare  disease,  in 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  referred  to. 

These  details  of  cases  and  specimens  are  followed  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  phenomena  of  mollities  o&sium,  the  researches 
of  Litzmann  being  referred  to,  particularly  for  statistical  material.  Of 
145  cases  collected  by  that  writer,  13  "only  were  males,  and  132  females* 
Of  the  females,  91  were  first  affected  during  pregnancy,  or  very  shortly 
after  childbirth.  The  precise  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Bey  lard  expresses  his  opinion  that  an  antagonism  appears 
to  exist  between  tubercle  and  mollities  ossium,  so  rarely  does  the  latter 
malady  concur  with  the  former. 

The  only  feature  in  common  discoverable  in  the  cases  satisfactorily 
described  is,  says  Mr.  Durham,  '*  the  existence  of  some  influence  or 
other,  or  of  some  combination  of  influences,  well  known  to  be  capable 
pf  producing  great  general  depression  of  the  nervous  system,"  and  ''on 
the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  mollities  ossium  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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a  particular  expression,  as  it  were,  of  a  general  morbid  condition  of  the 
sjrstem,  rather  than  as  a  special  disease  of  the  bones  themselves,"  the 
a&ction  of  the  bones  being  determined  by  the  special  procliyity  of 
osseous  tissue  to  degenerative  changes. 

After  an  enumeration  and  discussion  of  the  symptoms  of  mollities 
OBsium,  Mr.  Durham  enters  on  a  description  of  the  microscopic  and 
chemical  characters  of  the  diseased  bone,  derived  from  his  own  examin- 
ations.    He  believes  ''  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  present  in  the 
bones,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but  whether 
as  a  cause  or  a  consequence  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.     In  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  minute  vessels  in  the  affected  bones  appear  to 
become  more  or  leas  highly  congested  and  dilated  ;  in  later  stages  to 
degenerate,  and  in  some  instances  to  rupture."    The  first  indication  in 
the  bone  structure  is  an  alteration  in  the  bony  matter  itself,  which 
becomes  more  opaque  and  less  uniform  in  appearance  than  natural 
''The  semi-transiucency  and  apparent  homogeneity  of  material^  of 
healthy  bone  are  more  or  less  lost;  and  next,  the  lamination  of  the  tissue 
grows  less  distinct,  the  several  lamine  becoming  fixed  together.     The 
bone  corpuscles,  or  lamina,  are  not,  as  some  represent,  more  mimerous 
than  usual,  though  they  enlarge,  and  consequently  become  more  approxi- 
mated.    In  the  next  place  the  earthy  matter  of  the  innermost  laminss 
is  more  or  less  completely  absorbed,  and  consequently  the  Haversian 
canals  are  seen  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  clear  and  transparent 
ring  of  animal  matter.     Disintegration  and  absorption  of  the  animal, 
substance  advance  together,  *'  the  regular  Haversian  canak  are  all  more 
or  less  completely  destroyed;  and,  as  a  general  effect,  the  bone  assumes 
a  hollowed  out,  porous,  or  sponge-like  appearance."     In  the  ultimate 
phase  of  the  disease,  the  irregular  laminie  intervening  between  the 
regular  Haversian  systems  are  themselves  absorbed,  and  "  nothing  is 
left  of  the  original  bone  fabric  but  a  delicate  network  of  fibres  and 
shreds  of  membrane,  here  and  there  dotted  by  minute  fragments  of 
uudestroyed  bone  or  adherent  particles  of  amorphous  earthy  matter." 

"  The  process  of  disintegration  appears  to  go  on  much  faster  than 
that  of  absorption,  for  a  large  quantity  of  debris,  organic  and  inorganic, 
is  always  to  be  found  helping  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which  would  other- 
wise be  left  vacant  by  the  destruction  of  osseous  tissue.  Mixed  with 
this  d6bria  are  the  contents,  more  or  less  altered,  of  bloodvessels  which, 
having  been  previously  distended,  have  finally  ruptured.".  .  .  Amid  the 
aoim^  debris  are  also  shreds  of  membrane,  ill-defined  fibres,  celMike 
bodies  and  fat,  either  free  as  oil-globules,  or  contained  in  ill-developed 
or  degenerated  fat  cells;"  and  lastly,  many  proper  "  marrow  cells." 

As  £eir  as  Mr.  Durham  can  judge,  the  cells  occasionally  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  in  the  breakking  down  tissue,  have  nothing  distinctive 
about  them,  and  are  probably  "formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
histolytic  molecules,  rather  than  by  any  proper  process  of  cell-develop- 
ment. This  remark  especially  applies  to  what  have  been  described  as 
'laminated  amyloid'  corpusclea"  Lastly,  however  the  disease  may 
have  progressed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  like  "  malignant  cell- 
growth."    We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Durham  in  his  examina- 
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tion  of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  diseased  bone.  He  snbjoins  two 
analyses,  and  after  laying  down  the  general  oonclasions  chemical 
examination  saggests,  points  out  that  the  best  chemical  analyaui 
la,  in  relation  to  ''  the  extreme  complexity,  heterogeneity  and  ever- 
varying  character  of  the  structares  submitted  to  it^"  both  coarse  and 
clnm^,  representing  ^only  an  average,  and  that  an  im&ir  one,  of  the  com- 
position of  a  great  number  of  particles  of  bone  in  different  oonditions 
and  differently  constituted." 

Osteo-porosis  is  briefly  considered  by  Mr.  Durham  at  the  conclusioii 
of  his  excellent  essay.  He  recognises  two  varieties.  In  one  the  bones 
are  more  or  less  uniform  in  structure,  spongy,  light,  and  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  crumble.  The  appearance  of  such  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  dried  mortar.  In  the  other,  the  bones  are  extremely  hard,  dense  and 
heavy,  but  have,  like  the  former  variety,  a  certain  rough  irregularity 
of  structure.  The  former  constitutes  porous,  and  the  latter  solid 
hyperostosis.  The  porous  form  Mr.  Durham  maintains,  '411ustrateB 
the  changes  which  ensue  when  the  progress  of  moUitiesossium  has  been 
arrested,  and  a  more  or  less  successful  attempt  at  repair  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  normal  nutrition  has  been  set  up.  The  dense  and 
hard  series,  on  the  other  hand,  similarly  illustrates  the  cure  of  rickets^ 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  and  oonditions." 

To  the  discussion  of  these  hypotheses  Mr.  Durham  proposes  to  return 
in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  '  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports.^  The  paper 
just  analysed  is  illustrated  by  three  excellent  plates. 
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Abt.  I. — UnderaogeUer  angaaende  Forek(mk8t€n  of  Indvolchomie  i 
Hundena  og  KcUtena  Tarmkanal  i  Danmark  og  paa  Island,  Af 
Dr.  med.  H.  Kkabbe.  (SserskUt  Aibryk  af  '  Tidsskrifb  for  Yete- 
rioairer/  12te  BiucL)  ' 

Invegtigatians  respecting  the  occurrence  qf  Intestinal  Worms  in  the  Dog 
and  in  the  Cat  in  Denmark  and  in  Icdand.  By  H.  Krabbb,  M.D. 
(Reprint  from  the  12uh  volume  of  the  'Yeterinaiy  Journal.') 
8vo,  pp.  21. 

ScfCE  the  researches  of  von  Siebold,  Kuchenmeister,  and  B.  Lenckart 
tefealed  the  connexion  between  yeaicular  and  oestoid  entozoa,  the 
teiii»  of  the  dog  have  acquired  a  special  interest^  not  so  much  on  this 
tniznal's  own  account  as  because  the  ova  of  these  parasites  furnish  the 
germs  of  various  hydatid*  aflfections,  often  of  a  very  dangerous  nature^ 
both  in  man  and  in  domestic  animals.  The  study  of  these  worms  haa^ 
moreover,  received  an  impetus  from  the  discovery  made  within  the 
last  ten  years,  that  an  afiection  very  prevalent  in  the  human  subjecti 
which  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  inflammation  of  the  liver,  con- 
osts  in  the  existence  in  that  organ  of  a  vesicular  cestoid— namely, 
echlDococcua. 

The  author  examined  500  dogs  from  Copenhagen  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  met  with  Tenia  marginata  71  times,  or  in  14  per  cent.; 
T.  coenurus,  5  times;  T.  serrata,  once;  T.  echinococous,  twice;  T.  cucu- 
merina,  240  times;  Bothriocephalus sp.,  once;  Ascaris  marginata,  123 
times;  Dochmius  trigonooephalus,  9  times. 

In  83  cats,  likewise  from  Copenhagen,  he  found  Tcsnia  crassicollis 
5  times;  T.  elliptica,  49  times;  Bothnocephalus,  twice;  Ascaris  mys- 
taz,  46  timea. 

In  Iceland,  oat  of  100  dogs,  all  the  animals  being  more  than  a 
year  old,  he  found  Tenia  marginata,  75  times;  T.  coenurus,  18  times; 
T.  echinococcus,  28  times;  T.  cucumerina,  57  times;  T.  canis  Lago- 
podis,  21  times;  Bothriocephalns  fuscus,  twice;  B.  dubius,  twice;  B, 
reticulatus^  once;  Ascaris  marginata,  twice. 

''Of  the  oestoid  worms,  therefore,  the  first  four  occur  in  Iceland  as  well  as 
in  Copenhagen,  but  much  more  frequently ;  the  last  four  are  peculiar  to  Ice- 
land, and  have  not  hitherto  been  known.  The  ascaris  is  much  rarer ;  T.  ser- 
nta  and  Dochmius  trigonocephalus  seem  to  be  altogether  absent.'' 

"  While  in  Copenhagen  only  21  per  cent.,  or  about  one  dog  in  five,  has  ona 
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or  other  of  these  vesicular  cestoids,  in  Iceland  the  latter  are  met  with  in  SI 

?er  cent.,  or  in  four  dogs  in  five.  T.  mar^nata  occurs  4,  T.  coenunis  18,  and 
'.  echinocoocus  47  times  more  frequently  in  the  dogs  of  Iceland  than  in  those 
of  Copenhagen,  and  particularly  the  great  frequency  of  T.  echinocoocus  is 
highly  interesting ;  it  is  found  in  one-fourth  oi  the  dogs  of  Iceland.  The 
number,  too,  of  specimens  of  these  three  vesicular  cestoids  in  the  one  dog  was 
much  greater  in  Iceland.  While  T.  marginata  was  in  Copenhagen  most  fre- 
quently found  solitary,  in  the  dogs  of  Iceland  several  specimens,  up  to  20, 
were  readily  met  with  in  the  same  animal ;  once  I  found  as  manv  as  24.  Of 
T.  coenurus  most  frequently  under  10  were  found,  but.almost  as  often  more,  up 
to  30,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  from  150  to  180.  That  this  cestoid  occurs 
in  greater  number  in  every  do^  than  T.  marginata,  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  its  parent  form  is  furnished  with  many  cestoid  heads,  while  the  Cys- 
ticercus  tenuicollis  has  only  one  head.  T.  echinoooccus  was  always  present 
in  great,  sometimes  even  in  surprisingly  large  numbers."  (p.  12.) 

From  his  investigatv^ns  the  author  infers,  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  echinocoocus  in  man,  that  there  are  in  Iceland  no  other  oes- 
tolds  in  the  dog  which  can  be  taken  into  account  than  the  Tsenia 
echinocoocus,  and  that  the  latter  occurs  in  Iceland  many  times  more 
frequently  than  in  Copenhagen,  tallying  with  the  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  cestoid  disease  in  the  human  subject  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  locality. 

From  experiments  by  the  author,  in  every  respect  confirmed  by  one 
by  Dr.  Naunyn  of  Berlin,  it  would  appear  that  the  echinocoocus 
of  man  and  that  of  domestic  animals  constitute  one  species,  and  that 
both  become  developed  into,  and  consequently  also  proceed  &om,  the 
Tienia  echinocoocus  of  the  dog. 

The  principal  source  of  the  latter  must,  however,  be  sought  in  sheep 
and  oxen.  While,  therefore,  both  man  and  household  animals  derive 
their  echinococci  from  the  dog,  the  latter  gets  his  chiefly  from  other 
domestic  animals,  and  in  accordance  with  this  fact  it  is  found  that 
echinocoocus  occurs  extremely  frequently  in  oxen  and  sheep  in 
Iceland. 

The  number  of  dogs  is  excessive  in  Iceland,  which  in  itself  tends 
to  keep  up  the  disease.  The  author  proposes  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  by  the  imposition  of  a  dog-tax.  Great  care  should  be  taken  alao 
to  prevent  dogs  eating  the  intestines  of  slaughtered  cows  and  sheep, 
when  these  contain  hydatids. 

The  author  tried  some  experiments  with  various  anthelmintics 
upon  dogs.  Ten  dogs,  brought  in  as  being  without  owners,  were 
killed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  to  see  what  remained 
after  the  treatment. 

"Eight  got  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  male  fern  root  twice  a  day  for  some 
days,  Allowed  by  an  aperient ;  two  got  two  ounces  of  kousso  once  a  day  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Onlj  by  two,  one  of  which  had  ^t  male  fern  root,  the  other 
kousso,  were  some  joints  of  T.  cucumerina  voided.  On  examination  after 
death  it  was  found  that  the  animals  all  contained  intestinal  worms — ^namely, 
six  times  Ascaris  marginata,  four  times  T.  cucumerina,  and  onoe  T.  marginata. 
The  remedies  had  therefore  been  extremely  inefficacious,  but  probably  too  little 
had  been  given."  (p.  19.) 
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At  Eeykjavik,  the  author  tried  upon  17  dogs  kamela  in  doses  of 
two  ounces  given  once,  and  in  a  couple  of  instances  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

"The  locality  where  the  experiments  were  tried  was  hadly  circumstanced, 
so  that  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
However,  in  the  discharges,  joints  of  T.  marginata  were  found  three  times, 
T.  cucumerina  once,  and  T.  canis  Lagopodis  once.  On  examining  the  intes- 
tijial  canal  after  death,  T.  canis  Lagopodis  was  found  in  six  of  the  dogs.  As 
in  none  of  these  17  dogs  were  any  vesicular  cestoids  met  with  in  the  intestinal 
canal  after  death,  while  in  dogs  of  Iceland  which  had  not  got  vermifuges  they 
were  met  with  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  we  may  assume  that  they  had  been 
present  also  in  several  instances,  but  had  been  expelled.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  kamela  is  effectual  in  expelling  the  vesicular  cestoids,  but  that  it 
has  only  a  slight  effect  upon  the  T.  cams  Lagopodis.  On  various  occasions 
the  remedy  produced  diarrnoea,  sometimes  vomiting,  but  not  until  several  hours 
after  its  administration ;  probably,  however,  a  smaller  dose  would  have  been 
effectual" 

In  conclusion,  the  author  insists  upon  the  importance  to  the  Ice- 
landers of  observing  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness  with  respect  to 
dogs,  of  keeping  them  as  ftir  as  possible  from  their  dwellings,  and  of 
preventing  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  articles  of  food,  with 
implements  used  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  with  the  sleeping  places. 


Abt.  II. — On  the  Brine  Springs  of  Cheshire,  and  on  the  Function  of 
Sak  in  Agricvdture,   By  A.  Beauchamp  Northcote,  F.C.S.,  Senior 
Assistant  in  the  Hoyal  College  of  Chemistry.     (From  the  *  Philo- 
sophical Magazine*  for  September  and  December,  1807,  pp.  16 
and  11.) 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  agriculture,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  imparting  useful  knowledge  in  their  country  visits,  we  think 
a  brief  notice  of  the  above-named  papers  may  be  acceptable. 

The  first  contains  a  well-written,  succinct  history  of  those  remark- 
able springs,  the  working  of  which  dates  from  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  is  followed  by  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
their  contents.  Amongst  the  numerous  ingredients  found  in  them,  it 
is  satisfJEustory  to  find  that  bromine  is  mostly  present,  and  in  a  notable 
proportion. 

The  second  paper,  that  "  On  the  Function  of  Salt  in  Agriculture," 
has  for  its  object,  not  the  inquiring  whether  salt  is  useful  when  applied 
to  the  land,  which  the  author  holds  to  be  proved  unquestionably,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  acts.  The  results  of  some  carefuUy-conducted 
and  well-devised  experiments  are  the  following,  which  we  shall  give 
in  his  own  words : 

".  .  .  .  That  agricultural  salt  is  a  most  energetic  absorbent  of  ammonia, 
both  in  virtue  of  its  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  its  soluble  lime-salt,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  especially  most  powerfully  affects  its  action ;  but. 
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at  the  same  time,  its  agencj  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  a  permanent  one : 
it  will  collect  the  ammonia,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  retain  it 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  because  in  tlie  very  decompositions  which  hapjyen 
in  order  to  render  the  ammonia  more  stable,  salts  are  formed  which  ka?e  a 
direct  tendency  to  liberate  ammonia  from  its  more  fixed  combinations.  It 
may,  however,  retain  it  quite  long  enough  for  agricultural  purposes :  if  the 
Toung  plants  are  there  ready  to  receive  it,  its  state  of  g^radual  liberation  may 
oe  for  them  the  most  advantageous  possible ;  and  to  this  conclusion  all  expe- 
riments on  the  larger  scale  appear  most  obviously  to  tend.  It  is  described  as 
an  excellent  check  to  the  too  forcing  power  of  guano,  and,  from  M.  Barreil's 
experiments,  we  see  that  it  either  prevents  the  too  rapid  exemacausis  of  the 
latter,  or  stores  up  the  ammonia  as  it  is  formed.  As  a  manure  for  growing 
crops,  all  experience  and  all  the  theoretical  considerations  therefore  show  it  to 
be  most  valuable ;  but  when  employed  to  mix  with  manure-heaps  which  have 
to  stand  for  considerable  perioas  of  time,  theory  would  pronounce,  as  prac- 
tice has  in  many  cases  done,  that  its  power  of  retaining  ammonia  under  these 
drcumstanoes  is  at  tlie  best  doubtful. ' 


Art.  IIL— Cavemea  du  Fhigord.      Ohjeta  Graves   et  Sculptee  dee 

Tempe  FrehUtoriquee.  Par  MM.  Ed.  Labtet  et  H.  Chkistt. — 
Farts,  1864.     pp.  37. 

The  Caverns  of  Fhigord,  Engraved  and  Sculptured  Objects  belonging 

to  Frehistoric  Feriods.  By  MM.  Ed.  Labtet  and  H.  Chbistt. 

This  interesting  brochure  appeared  first  as  a  communication  to  the 
*  H^vue  Arcb^ologique.'  It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  chapter  to  the 
history  of  pre-historic  man,  making  us  acquainted  with  his  first  essays 
at  omameutation,  with  his  mode  of  living,  his  food  and  the  means 
used  to  obtain  it.  It  exhibits  man  as  coSval  with  animals  long  extinct 
historically,  and  now  only  known  to  the  palseontologist,  and  by  itself 
therefore  Aimishes  abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  in  a  remote  antiquity  far  antecedent  to  the  period  popularly 
assigned  as  that  of  the  creation  of  man. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  essay  is  derived  from  an  examination  of 
several  limestone  caverns  in  the  ancient  province  of  P6rigord,  situated 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  Y6z^re.  The  floor  of  these  caverns, 
where  undisturbed,  is  principally  com|M)8ed  of  animal  dibriSf  of  the 
bones  and  horns  of  animals,  agglomerated  by  calcareous  matter  into 
a  breccia.  In  several  caverns  this  deposit  has  been  largely  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  manu&cturing  saltpetre,  and  consequently  numerous 
vestiges  of  primeval  man  have  been  inadvertently  destroyed.  Bere 
and  there  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in  these  caves  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth  or  a  fragment  of  bone.  But 
besides  such  human  remains  are  found  arrow  and  spear-heads,  flint 
hatchets,  articles  of  personal  ornament  and  of  utility  worked  in  bone 
and  bom,  and  lastly,  some  sculptured  plates  of  schist,  &c.,  represent- 
ing animals.  The  material  principally  employed  in  preparing  the 
nseful  and  ornamental  articles  discovered  is  the  bom  of  the  reindeer, 
an  animal  now  unknown  in  Eiurope,  except  in  the  high  latitudes  of 
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Lapland.  The  booee  of  the  horse  are  also  largely  met  with,  that 
animal  apparently  having  been  chiefly  or  wholly  used  for  food.  Among 
extinct  animals  whose  remains  occnr,  are  Elephas  primigenns,  Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinns,  Hyaena  spelsea,  and  TJrsus  spelseus.  There  ii)  no 
evidence  of  any  animal  having  been  domesticated  among  these  ancient 
people,  not  even  the  dog.  Both  birds  and  fish  constituted  articles  of 
food. 

Animated  by  the  principle  of  true  searchers  after  truth,  the  ex- 
plorers of  these  caves  sent  portions  of  the  floor  to  the  chief  scientific 
institutions  of  Europe  concerned  with  such  studies,  and  we  were  not 
long  since  gratified  to  learn  that  the  British  Museum  had  acquired  by 
purchase  several  considerable  specimens  of  similar  origin,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  able  curator  of  the  Natural  History  Depart* 
ment,  Prof  R.  Owen,  and  have  been  already  reported  upon  by  him. 
Very  large  additions  to  our  knowledge  from  these  and  other  explora- 
tions of  caverns  and  other  localities  inhabited  by  pre-historic  races 
may  be  anticipated.  What  has  been  hitherto  accomplished,  however, 
suffices  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  ethnology,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  remote  antiquity  of  our  race  heretofore  scarcely  imagined. 


Abt.  IV. — Therapeuiiske  Suppiementer.  Af  Dr.  og  Prof.  med. 
Oluf  Bang,  Conferentsraad,  Commandeur  af  Dannebrog  og  Vasa, 
Dannebrogsmand. — KjobenJMvn,  1864.     8vo,  pp.  100. 

Thiorapeuiic  Supplements.     By  Professor  Bang. 

These  notes,  by  Professor  Bang,  written  by  request  in  the  form  of 
fiuniliar  letters  to  a  friend  who  did  not  live  to  see  them  published, 
contain  in  a  brief  space  the  experience  and  views  of  the  veteran  pro- 
fessor respecting  the  numerous  acquisitions  with  which  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  have  enriched  the  science  of  practical 
medicine.  The  work,  small  as  it  is,  consequently  treats  of  a  vast 
number  of  topics,  to  each  of  which  but  little  space  is  devoted,  so  that 
any  attempt  to  analyze  it  is  out  of  the  question.  In  one  of  his  in- 
troductory sections  the  author  describes,  in  an  amusing  style,  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  physic  since  he  en- 
tered the  profession  upwards,  we  believe,  of  half  a  century  ago.  Then 
the  physician  employed  only  what  he  had  brought  from  his  mother's 
womb,  and  had  since  developed  and  exercised  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions,  his  inner  and  outer  senses,  which  latter  he  was  far  from 
Qsiog  as  extensively  as  now;  his  ear,  for  example,  was  almost  re- 
stricted to  listening  to  his  patient's  report.  Now  his  armoury  is  scarcely 
less  furnished  than  is  that  of  the  surgeon,  and  for  what  he  employs  in 
the  immediate  diagnosis  of  disease,  he  has  seldom  as  much  room  in  his 
pocket  as  the  surgeon  has  for  his  instrument-case.  How  much  more 
time,  too,  does  he  not  now  spend  in  his  education  and  practice  f  How 
much  in  the  examination  of  the  sick?  This  is  taken  into  account 
neither  by  his  private  nor  by  his  public  paymasters.  An  hospital 
physician  devotes  double  as  much  time  to  the  same  number  of  patients, 
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a  private  physician  double  as  many  hoars  to  his  practica  It  is  now 
not  enough  to  hear  the  patient  tell  what  ails  him — it  is  not  enough 
that  the  fingers  feel  the  pulse,  that  the  eye  takes  cognizance  of  the 
tongue,  the  countenance,  the  secretions  or  the  skin ;  it  has  not  dis- 
charged its  duty  until  it  has  looked  as  deeply  as  possible  into  all 
orifices  by  the  aid  of  the  many  various  specula^  which  have  long  been 
invented  or  daily  are  so ;  endoscopy  has  become  more  necessary  to  a 
complete  diagnosis.  The  physician  musL  moreover,  measure,  thermo- 
metrise,  percuss,  stethoscopise,  microscopise,  analyse  the  blood  and  the 
excreted  fluids.  For  the  ancient  uroscopy,  which  has  again  come 
into  fashion,  apparatus  suitable  for  analysing  urine  is  required.  In 
addition  to  the  old  specula  we  must  have  a  number  of  new  ones,  the 
rhinoscope,  and  especially  the  laryngoscope.  The  specialists  alone 
seem  hitherto  to  have  had  need  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  this  has 
acquired  a  more  general  diagnostic  importance  since  it  has  been 
thought  that  signs  of  certain  cerebral  and  renal  diseases  are  disco- 
verable in  the  eye.  The  spirometer  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  a 
good  electrical  apparatus,  which  does  doable  service  as  a  diagnostic 
aod  therapeutic  agent.  The  author  enumerates  some  other  instru- 
ments of  less  established  utility,  and  adds  a  long  list  of  new  medicines, 
many  of  which  are  valuable  accessions  to  the  resources  of  the  practi- 
tioner. We  need  scarcely  say  that  his  'Therapeutic  Supplements'  is 
a  most  interesting  and  extremely  useful  compendium. 


Art.  V. — A  Dictuma/ry  of  Chemistry.   By  Henry  Watts,  RA.,  F.CS. 

VoL  L— London,  1863.     pp.  1137. 

Mr.  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  though  founded  on  that  of 
Dr.  Ure,  is  essentially  a  new  work.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  volume  is  written  either  by  the  editor  himself*  or  by  the  chemists 
whose  services  have  been  secured  for  the  present  undertaking.  In 
fact,  if  still  more  of  the  old  matter  had  been  omitted,  the  book  would 
have  been  better.  While,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  scientific 
articles,  now  first  published,  are  well  planned  and  well  executed,  not  a 
few  of  the  mineralogical  and  technological  notes  require  revision.  It 
is  not  that  we  looked  for  fuller  details  than  are  given  of  these  matters, 
but  we  expected  to  find  the  information  correct,  consistent,  and 
recent,  and  in  some  instances  we  have  been  disappointed.  We  may 
cite,  as  an  example,  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Begkite. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  mineral  from  Paynton, 
in  Devonshire,  which,  according  to  Kenngott,  is  merely  a  coral 
hardened  into  a  chalcedonic,  or  homstone  variety  of  quartz,  intergiown 
with  compact  grey  limestone."  (p.  526.) 

Now,  the  name  of  the  so-called  mineral  here  referred  to  is  Beekite, 
not  Beekite,  while  its  formation  is  due  to  one  of  the  most  interestiog 
and  important  actions  known  to  chemical  geologists — namely,  the  re- 
placement of  carbonate  of  calcium  by  silica.  This  change  occurs  in 
several  formations,  and  the  localities  where  the  beekite  is  found  are 
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numorous.  Ifc  is  occasionally  seen  in  mammillated  concretions  upon 
limestone;  but  the  expression  "iutergrown"  is  not  appropriate  to  this 
condition  of  the  mineniL 

Other  instances  of  this  defect  of  the  Dictionary  might  be  easily 
given.  Thus,  on  page  132,  is  a  full  description  of  the  mineral  alio- 
phane.  But  the  occurrence  of  this  interesting  mineral  in  England, 
and  the  recent  analyses  of  it,  are  not  alluded  to ;  in  &ct,  the  notice 
represents  our  information  on  the  subject  fourteen  years  ago.  On  ^ 
page  165  it  is  stated:  "  The  occidental  amethysts  are  merely  coloured 
dystsls  of  quartz,"  the  distinguishing  character  between  amethyst  and 
quarts — ^namely,  the  "  rippletd**  fracture  of  the  former — being  ignored. 
Again,  on  page  192,  the  discoveiy  of  the  formation  of  nitrite  of 
ammonium  by  the  action  of  ferric  oxide,  of  chromic  oxide,  or  of  pla- 
tinam  on  mixed  ammoniacal  gas  and  air,  is  not  referred  to.  We  might 
further  justify  our  criticism,  but  will  only  add  two  more  examples. 
Though  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the  planes  and  knife-edges  of  the 
best  balances  are  of  agate  (p.  482),  yet  corundum  (sapphire)  is  the 
material  really  used ;  and  '*  harpsichord  wire,'*  mentioned  on  page  263 
as  the  purest  form  of  iron  for  volumetrical  analysis,  is  not  only  a  some- 
what antiquated  expression,  but  pianoforte  wire  is  now  made  of  steel, 
and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  pure  iron,  often  containing  no  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  that  metal.  A  jNirticular  kind  of  iron  wire  is  made 
irom  Bessemer  s  malleable  iron,  and  is  sometimes  found  of  nearly 
perfect  purity.  One  specimen  of  this  wire  contained  99*67  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  therefore  might  be  used  for  preparing  at  once  a  standard 
solution  of  the  metal. 

The  typographical  errors  in  the  work  under  review  are  more 
numerous  than  they  ought  to  be.  In  addition  to  the  portentous  list  of 
errata  (one  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  number)  given  on  pp.  ix.  to  xi. 
of  the  first  volume,  careful  rcMiding  of  part  of  the  text  has  shown  us 
scores  of  unrecorded  mistakes,  such  as  "  ^n'bromopropionic  acid, 
C,H  Br,0„"  p.  993 ;  "  Oxide  of  Cinnamyl  and  Benzol,"  p.  990,  in- 
stead of  Benzoyl ;  "  prolonged  light,**  p.  729,  instead  of  pohirized  light ; 
"ignUing  with  ether,"  p.  729,  instead  of  agitating  with  ether. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  imperfections  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
not  of  much  importance.  We  readily  admit  that  the  work,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  of  very  high  merit.  The  longer  articles  in  it,  relating  for 
the  most  part  to  scientific  chemistry,  demand  especial  praise.  The 
accounts  given  of  "Acids**  p.  39,  "Amides**  p.  169,  "Ammonia** 
p.  182,  "  Analysis"  p.  210,  "  Atomic  Volume**  and  "  Atomic  Weight** 
p.  440,  "  Balances'*  p.  481,  and  "  Classification"  p.  1007,  may  be  se- 
lected as  characteristic  specimens  of  the  work  under  review.  The 
first  and  last  of  the  above-mentioned  artidies  are  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Foster, 
of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow.  They  are  remarkably  clear 
expositions  of  the  principles  upon  which  chemical  compounds  may  be 
systematically  arranged.  Here  we  find  the  views  of  Gerhardt  on  this 
subject  followed  in  the  main,  with  such  developments  as  further  re- 
searches have  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  The  remarks  (p.  1022) 
on  the  three  bases  of  classification,  show  distinctly  the  philosophical 
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spirit  in  which  diemists  are  now  approaching  the  study  of  the  deeper 
problems  of  their  sdeDce.  We  extract  a  few  words  relating  to  this 
subject : 

"The  classification  of  a  number  of  substances  as  containing  the  same  radicle 
expresses  that  they  are  mutually  convertible  by  comparatively  mmple  pro- 
cesses— ^that  is,  that  they  are  genetically  related ;  while  the  classification  of 
any  set  of  bodies  by  reference  to  the  same  type,  expresses  that  they  are  capable 
.of  undergoing  similar  transformation,  and  are  therefore  functionallv  related. 
All  our  stricfly  diemical  knowledge,  however,  consists  in  a  knowledge  (1)  of 
the  nature  ana  proportion  of  the  elements  of  which  substances  are  composed; 
(2)  of  their  ffenetic  relations,  or  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  can  be  formed, 
or  to  which  they  can  give  rise;  and  (3)  of  their  chemical  functions,  or  the 
transformations  which  they  cause  or  undergo  when  they  react  with  other 
bodies."  (p.  1022.) 

The  articles  treating  of  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts  (with 
several  other  contribations)  are  due  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  T.  Oonington, 
of  Oxford,  who,  though  he  may  not  have  been  a  discoverer,  yet 
possessed  an  unusual  &culty  of  selecting  and  arranging  skilfully  the 
results  obtained  by  chemioed  workers.  The  long  article  on  Analysifl^ 
partly  written  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  is  most  exact  and  trustworthy, 
especially  so  £ir  as  relates  to  the  directions  for  volumetric  analysis  ; 
it  forms,  in  fiu^fc,  quite  a  manual  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  The 
account  of  atomic  weight  and  atomic  Tolume  unfolds  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner  the  reasons  for  the  changes  in  formulse  which  the 
unitary  notation  demands ;  a  few,  perhaps,  of  the  more  ardent  and 
advanced  disciples  of  the  unitary  school  may  consider  it  in  part  out 
of  date,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  further  alterations  demanded  by 
Oannizzaro  and  Wurtz  are  scarcely  warrantable.  Professor  Odling, 
the  author  of  the  accounts,  has,  however,  annoimced  his  intention  of - 
discussing  the  subject  farther  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  Dic- 
tionary. The  article  on  the  Balance  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jevons,  is  well 
written,  but  it  would  have  been  rendered  more  interesting  if  a 
further  account  of  the  instruments  used  by  M.  Stai^  in  his  remark- 
able researohes  on  atomic  weights,  had  been  given,  together  with  some 
of  the  results,  both  as  regards  the  balance  and  the  weights,  of  weighing 
in  vacuo. 

When  this  great  work  is  complete,  we  trust  that  a  suppl^nent 
to  it  will  be  occasionally  published,  so  that,  like  Dana's  Mineralogy, 
it  may  record  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  thus  be  prev^ited 
from  becoming  in  great  measure  useless  within  a  few  years  of  its 
completion. 

liie  adoption  of  the  unitary  system  by  the  editor  of  this  im- 
portant and  extensive  Dictionary,  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  growing 
esteem  in  which  that  system  is  held^  but  is  likely  to  aid  its  progress 
greatly. 
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Akl  YL—Tahks  ofChemicd  FarmvIoB.    Arranged  by  W.  Osung, 

M.R,  ¥JSLS.—Land(my  1864. 

Thbe  tables  refer  espeeialfy  ta  tlie  aiomie  wBigbts  and  classification 
of  the  elements.  We  find  the  Ist  Class  to  consist  of  perutad  elements, 
combining  with  an  odd  nnmber  of  cUorine  atoms,  and  further  sab* 
divided  into  monads  and  tnads.  The  2nd  Olass  ecMitains  elements 
which  combine  with  an  even  number  of  chlorine  atoms,  and  these 
are  therefore  termed  artiads;  they  may  be  either  dyads  or  tetrads. 
Again,  a  3rd  Class  exists,  kxiown  as  periu'tmiiadaf  the  members  of 
yfikHk  combine  with  both  odd  and  even  numbers.  Type%  homologues, 
families,  hydrocarbons,  chloro-derivatives,  ortho-  and  meta-compoands, 
normal  and  anomalous  vapour-densities,  equivalent  fermulse,  and 
oxides,  are  arranged  in  due  order  in  other  tables.  Table  YI.  gives 
the  atomic  heat  of  many  of  the  elements;  it  also  gives  the  product 
of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight,  generally  a  constant  (6*2) 
and  now  b^ieved  to  be  one  of  the  best  guides  in  fixing  upon  that 
multiple  of  the  lowest  possible  atomic  weight  of  an  element  which 
must  be  adopted  as  the  true  atomic  weight.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  several  atomic  weights  have  been  lately  doubled — those  of 
aluminium  and  iron,  for  instance — so  that  the  old  aesquichloride  of 
iron  Fe,  CI,  is  written  by  Pro£  Odling  Fe'"  CI,.  But  the  proposition 
has  been  mode  to  double  it  again,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  formula 
Ffe*^  CI,.  Prof.  Odling  seems  undecided  as  to  whether  this  greatly 
iacieased  atomic  weight  is  the  true  one,  and  he  continues  to  use  what 
he  calls  the  ''time-honoured  triatomic  formulsd."  Hardly  time- 
honoured  yet,  for  they  have  been  introduced  but  a  year  or  two. 
These  constant  changes,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  are  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  they  discourage  chemical  students  from  pursuing  the 
unitary  system,  while  they  lead  those  who  are  averse  to  the  general 
introduction  of  chemistry  into  colleges  and  schools  to  regard  its  study 
of  little  value  in  mental  culture,  because  of  the  apparently  unsettled 
condition  of  the  foundations  of  the  science. 


Abt.  VIL — Be  VInoauris.     Par  le  Docteur  N.  Qallois,  Laur6at  de 

rinstitut,  dec,  Paris. — LondreSy  1864.     pp.  61. 
On  Inosuria.     By  Dr.  N.  Gallois,  M.D.,  £c. 

In  this  paper  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  or^^ic-chemical  and 
pathological  research,  happily  fruitful  in  good  results. 

The  conclusions  at  which  its  author  arrives  show  in  what  a  very 
comprehensive  manner  he  has  treated  the  subject.  Before  stating 
these,  we  may  briefly  remark  that  the  substance  of  which  he  treats, 
and  the  properties  of  which  he  so  well  describes,  are  of  much  and  in- 
creasing interest,  and  deserve  to  be  much  better  known,  it  having 
been  found  in  most  animal  tissues  besides  muscle,  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name  (from  7c,  lyog,  muscle), 
and  in  at  least  one  vegetable,  the  green  haricot.     The  organic  com- 
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pounds  to  which  it  is  nearest  allied  are  glucose,  cane-sugar,  the  sugar 
of  milk,  and  starch.  It  resembles  the  three  first  in  having  a  sweet  or 
sweetish  tasta  From  these  and  also  from  uric  acid,  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguishable,  according  to  the  author,  by  the  rose-colour  which  it 
exhibits  when  tested  by  the  methods  he  describes.  The  test  he  relies 
on  is  one  which  may  be  used  with  tolerable  ease.  For  the  particulars 
as  to  its  employment,  and  the  precautions  required  to  avoid  error,  we 
must  refer  to  the  paper  itself. 

Dr.  GkJlois*  conclusions  are  the  following : — 

"  Inosite  b^  its  chemical  composition  belongs  to  the  group  of  sugars,  and  is 
occasionally  K>mid  in  the  urine ;  when  so  found,  the  phenomenon  may  admit  of 
being  designated  Inosuria. 

"Neither  in  man  nor  in  different  animals  have  I  ever  found  it  in  the  urmey 
whilst  they  were  healthy ;  but  there  are  pathological  conditions  during  which 
it  does  occur  in  the  renal  secretion. 

"M.  Cloetta,  who  first  discovered  it  in  urine,  found  it  accompanied  1^ 
albumen  or  glucose,  and  the  same  has  been  observed  bv  MM.  Lebert  and 
Newkomm.    My  own  researches  have  afforded  results  confirmatory  of  theirs. 

"  But,  thoueh  inosuiia  and  glucosuria  may  exist  simultaneously,  it  is  right 
to  state  that  the  reunion  of  these  two  symptoms  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
that  the  latter  is  most  frequently  met  with  without  the  former. 

"  When  sweet  urine  is  mositic,  the  proportion  of  glucose  may  be  either  con- 
siderable, or  extremely  minute :  respectmg  its  quantity,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

"  When  inosite  is  found  in  albuminous  urine,  the  presence  of  glucose  is 
probable,  and  is  likely  to  be  detected  on  careful  examination  made  eiuier  at  the 
mstant,  or  at  a  later  or  earlier  period. 

"  In  polyuria,  which  has  nuiny  of  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  mellitns,  I  have 
never  detected  inosite  in  the  urine.  >i  or  have  I,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last-named  disease,  and  acute  and  chronic  albuminous  nephritis,  ever  detected 
it  in  the  very  many  specimens  of  morbid  urine  which  I  nave  analysed  ;^  nor 

1  In  the  following  table,  giren  by  the  author,  the  diseaaeB  are  named  in  which  he 
sought  for  inosite  in  the  urine  without  success ;  the  second  column  shows  the  nxunber 
of  analyses  made : 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 4 

Bronchial  catarrh 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Purulent  pleurisy 1 

Tuberculous  peritonitis 1 

Chloro-ansmia 2 

Icterus .8 

Bilious  fever 1 

Dyspepsia 3 

Aifection  of  heart 2 

Oout 8 

Renal  calculus 4 

Variola .2 

Anthrax .     1 

SpermatorrhoBa 1 

Sdatio  neuralgia 2 

Gfeneral  paralysis 2 

Nenrons  asthma 1 

Hypochondrism 1 

Amaurosis 1 

Diabetes,  relieved  at  the  time      ....     1 

40 
He  adds,  that  out  of  a  total  altogether  of  102  examples  of  pathological  urine^  he 
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bave  I  found  it  m  the  urine  of  women  during  lactation,  when  that  fluid  acts  so 
powerfully  on  the  eupro-potassa  solution. 

"  The  result  of  my  researches  is  that  inosuria  cannot  in  strictness  be  con- 
sidered a  disease,  but  merely  a  symptom. 

"  Inosite,  as  it  occurs  in  the  organism,  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  food,  nor  from  the  metamorphosis  of  glucose. 

"  Its  formation  in  the  economy  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  glu- 
cogenic function  of  the  liver,  and  like  dextrine  and  glucose  to  be  one  of  the 
products  resulting  from  a  glucoeene  matter. 

"  Proof  of  this  source  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  puncture  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  gives  rise  in  certain  cases  to  the  production  of  inosuria, 
as  it  does  to  glucosuria." 


Am.  VTII. — EsMi  aur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  du  ChoUra.  Par 
Adolphe  Rodrigues-Babraut,  D.M.  Edin.,  M6deoin  Attach^  au 
D6p6t  de  rimmigration,  &c.,  He  Maurice. — Maurice,  1863.  pp.  36. 

JBs9cn/  on  the  NaJtwre  and  Treatinent  of  Cholera.  By  Dr.  A.  H. 
Barraut,  &c. 

This  ])aper  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  employed  by  its  author,  and  the  apparent  success  attending 
it  daring  the  epidemics  with  which  the  Mauritius  was  visi^  in  1859 
and  1863.  During  the  flrst  of  these  epidemics,  of  58  cases  which 
came  under  his  care  only  10  proved  fatal;  and  during  the  second,  the 
proportional  mortality  was  as  small,  18  only  dying. 

The  medicine  he  has  trusted  to  mainly  has  been  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  in  small  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  given  every  half 
hour  (this  for  adults),  and  continued  until  its  physiological  effects, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  &c.,  became  apparent.  Then  the 
frequency  of  administering  it,  he  says,  should  be  reduced  to  every 
second  or  fourth  hour,  imtil  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  urinary 
aecretion,  when  it  should  be  stopped  entirely. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  its  action  when  most  successful : 
There  ia  a  cessation  of  the  vomiting  and  of  the  alvine  evacuations; 
all  the  distressing  symptoms  are  relieved;  the  patient  feels  as  if 
awakened  from  a  long  and  frightful  dream;  the  pulse  is  soft  and 
small  (75  to  80) ;  the  mental  faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  the  enfee- 
blement,  with  hallucinations  and  vertigo,  so  common  after  poisoning 
fit>m  belladonna,  is  never  felt. 

When  cramps  have  been  severe,  he  says,  he  has  seen  excellent  effect 
from  sub-cutaneous  punctures  with  a  lancet  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  tincture  of  atropine;  often  the  most  violent  spasms  were  thus 
relieved  as  it  were  by  enchantment. 

So  long  as  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  remedial,  so  long  as  the 
disease  is  yielding  under  its  influence,  he  assures  us  that  none  of  the 

htm  detected  inoeine  only  in  7,  and  then  anociated  either  with  glncoee  or  albnmen. 
In  that  Tariety  of  diabetes  designated  by  Dr.  Willis  asotaria^  Dr.  QalloiB  has  never 
bad  an  opportonitj  of  analysing  the  urine  ;  it  has  been  found  to  contain  urea  in  excess, 
but  wheUier  inccite  also,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  This  he  points  out  as  a  deside- 
zatum,  and  as  such  we  mention  it. 
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ordiDary,  that  is,  phynological  effects  of  belladonna,  sach  as  are  wit> 
nessed  when  it  is  administered  to  persons  in  health,  are  experienced. 

He  informs  us  that  he  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  belladonna  in 
consequence  of  a  £Eiyourable  report  of  its  efficacy  in  cholera  by  a 
French  physician,  Dr.  Leclerc,  of  Tonxs,  in  1856. 

In  all  the  cases,  or  in  almost  all,  the  results  of  which  he  gives  in 
a  tabular  form,  whilst  he  trusted  chiefly  to  bdladonna,  he  dUd  not 
neglect  other  ancillary  means  commonly  used,  such  as  frictions, 
sinapisms,  enemata,  and  drinks,  according  to  the  several  indications. 
As  a  drink,  he  strongly  recommends  albuminous  water — Le.,  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  a  glass  of  cold  water.  This,  he  says,  relieves 
thirst  more  than  any  effervescing  drink  ever  invented.  It  may  be 
used,  he  adds,  without  any  restriction;  it  is  best,  however,  given  in 
small  portions  frequently  repeated.  We  mention  this,  believing  fix>m 
some  experience  of  our  own  that  the  white  of  egg  used  as  thus  pre- 
scribed has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves,  whether  for  assuaging 
thirst  or  for  allaying  irritation,  as  in  the  instance  of  hiccup,  connected, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  with  abrasion  of  the  cardiac  epithelium. 

Belladonna  he  considers  a  stimulant  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervous 
system.  When  its  operation  has  been  too  powerful,  as  he  has  seen 
sometimes  jn  persons  of  very  excitable  constitutions,  he  recommends 
the  tempering  of  it  by  the  addition  of  hyoscyamus,  its  extract  or 
tincture  in  equal  dose,  the  latter,  he  thinks,  having  specially  a  soothing 
influence. 

The  author  finishes  his  well-written  pi^r  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  advantages  he  has  found  from  the  treatment  with  belladonna^  which 
(we  give  it  in  his  own  words  that  there  may  be  no  mistake)  is  as 
fbUows': 

"  1.  EaciLit^  et  promptitude  dans  rex6cution. 
"  2.  Efficadt^  remarqnable  dans  tous  les  cas. 

3.  Exemption  des  daneers  qui  r^snltent  de  la  fi^vre  consdcntive. 

4.  Convalesoence  rapiae,  et  aucun  trouble  du  c6t6  de  rinteU^nce.** 

Much  caution,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  required  in  giving  credence 
to  the  sanguine  account  of  any  new  mode  of  treatment,  whatever  the 
disease  may  be,  and  especially  of  such  a  disease  as  cholera,  in  which 
so  many  different  methods  of  cure  and  medicines  have  been  tried  with 
uncertain  results,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  taking  into  accoimt 
that  this  disease,  though  always  dangerous,  yet,  per  ae,  varies  at  di£^ 
rent  times  and  places  in  the  degree  of  its  dcmger  and  &tality.  What 
is  stated  of  the  effects  of  belladonna  as  administered  by  die  authOT, 
inspires  us  with  sufficient  confidence  to  allow  us  to  express  the  hope 
that,  occasion  offering,  it  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  further  ex- 
perience» 


(€ 
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Abt.  IX — On  the  preseni  Poeition  of  FriencUy  Socvetiea  in  England 
and  Wales,  By  Sakuel  Brown,  F.S.S.,  Vice-FresideDt  of 
the  Inatitate  of  Actuaries.  (Bead  before  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  March  2l3ty  1864,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Council.)     pp.  24. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  well-timed  pamphlet,  and  is  deserving  of  a 
wide  circulation.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  friendly  societies, 
as  to  their  origin  and  increase,  and  various  denominations  and  objects, 
the  benefits  they  confer,  and  the  risks  from  mismanagement  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  how  much  they  have  profited  as  regards 
security  by  the  legislation  respecting  them  in  18d£f,  inviting  regis- 
tration, but  not  compelling  it.  It  is  also  satis&ctoiy  to  learn,  that 
when  there  have  been  disastrous  fiulures,  they  have  been  owing,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  in  more  instances  to  miscalculation  than  to  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  offi^cial  managers. 

The  funds  accumulated  by  these  societies  are  remarkable  for  their 
amount ;  it  is  calculated  that  in  1862  they  reached  50,000,000^.,  a  sum, 
to  the  great  credit  of  the  working  men  in  England  and  Wales,  saved 
out  of  their  hard-earned  wages  by  prudence  and  self-denial. 

From  the  returns  ooUccteid  by  the  Registrar  and  others,  and  the 
calculations  of  actuaries — ^those  most  reliable— the  numerical  results 
accord  beyond  expectation  and  remarkably  as  regards  the  rate  of 
dckuess  as  influenced  by  locality,  and  even  by  the  density  of  popula- 
tbu ;  the  kind  of  occupation  appears  to  have  a  greater  e£fect,  coii- 
truting  that  with  hard  labour  and  light  labour,  with  and  without 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  search  of  information  on  the 
statistics  of  the  working  class,  of  whom  these  societies  chiefly  consist, 
will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  this  compendious  and  ably- 
written  pamphlet,  so  rich  in  facts  and  judicious  remarks.  The  author, 
whilst  he  gives  due  credit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  great  measure  of 
the  amended  Gbvemmeat  Annuities'  Bill,  does  not  give  it  his  un- 
qualified assent : 

"  Bat  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if,  instead  of  improYing  and  setting  on  a  firm 
foondatiQii  the  present  friendly  societies,  it  simply  destroyed  them  in  detail. 
The  great  antiquity  of  these  funds  for  self-help  is  a  proof  that  they  meet  the 
spidt  of  this  people  in  every  age.  The  changes  that  of  late  years  followed  a 
mme  enlighteDea  legislation,  evidence  their  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the 
erowing  intelligence  of  the  country.  The  meetLngs  of  tlie  members  when  con- 
ducted m  some  room  of  their  own,  and  away  from  the  influence  of  the  puhlie- 
hoQse,  enooprage  that  spirit  of  self-rdianoe  and  of  participation  m  public 
business,  and  in  the  management  of  his  own  affidrs,  wnieh  the  working  man 
has  a  rifffai  to  in  oommon  with  the  highest  classes  in  the  land.  And,  finally, 
the  good  feelings  which  in  the  countrr  bring  forth  the  dergy  and  genixy,  and 
the  manufMsturers  and  employers  of  ubour  in  towns,  to  aid  with  their  judg- 
ment and  advice,  but  without  injudicious  interference,  the  efforts  of  the  worki^ 
man  to  better  his  condition,  and,  by  self-denial  in  the  present,  to  look  forwaia 
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in  the  future,  not  merely  to  a  provision  for  bimself,  but  for  his  wife  and 
children  after  him,  form  a  bond  ot  union  which  has  happily  united  all  classes 
in  this  kingdom,  and  made  these  friendly  societies  a  medium  of  kindly  senti- 
ments, of  generous  sympathy,  and  of  mutual  respect,  which  would  renider  the 
total  destruction  of  them,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  a  public  calamity  to 
this  country." 

Art.  X. — Elements  of  Physics^  or  NaJturol  PhUoeoji^iy.  Written  for 
General  Use,  in  Plain  or  NonrtedinicaZ  Lwngua^e,  By  Neil 
Abnott,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  kc.  Sixth  and  complete  Edition.  Part  I. 
— London,  1864.     pp.  406. 

Of  the  introdaction  to  this  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  we 
briefly  noticed,  we  can  write  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  display  the  use  of  Physics  as  a  branch  of  a  liberal 
education,  not  restricted  to  any  claiis  or  profession.  The  universality 
of  its  applications  is  well  pointed  out;  its  applications  are  indeed  com- 
mensurate with  the  laws  regulating  the  universe,  and  the  forces 
comprised  in  these  laws.  As  an  example,  in  proof  of  the  justness  of 
this  our  commendation,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  portion 
of  the  33rd  section,  entitled,  'Physics  all-important  to  Medical 
Practitioners :' 

"  And  Physics  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The 
medical  man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently ;  for  it  is  in  the  animal  body 
that  the  hig^hest  perfection  and  the  greatest  variety  of  mechanism  are  found. 
Where,  to  illustrate  Mechanics,  is  to  be  seen  a  system  of  levers  and  hinges 
and  moving  parts,  like  the  limbs  of  an  animal  body ;  where  such  an  hydraulic 
apparatus,  as  in  the  heart  and  bloodvessels ;  such  a  pneumatic  apoaratus,  as  in 
the  breathing  chest ;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the  ear  ana  laiynx ;  such 
an  optical  instrument,  as  in  the  eye ; — in  a  word,  such  variety  and  perfection 
as  in  the  whole  of  the  visible  anatomy  ?  All  these  structures,  then,  the  medical 
man  should  understand,  as  a  watchmaker  knows  the  parts  of  a  time-piece  which 
he  is  entrusted  to  repair.  The  watchmaker,  unless  he  can  discover  where  a 
pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or  a  particle  of  dust  adhering,  or  oil  wantbg, 
&c.,  would  ill  succeed  in  restoring  efficiency ;  and  so  also  of  the  ignonnt 
medical  man  in  respect  of  the  human  body.  'Yet  it  is  true  that  not  long  ago 
there  were  medical  men  allowed  to  practise  who  neither  understood  mechanics, 
nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor  optics,  nor  acoustics,  beyond  the  merest 
routine;  and  that  plans  of  medical  education  were  tolerated  which  hardly 
noticed  the  department  of  Physics  I  That  such  was  the  case  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  stated  in  the  begiiming  of  this  Essay — viz.,  that  the  sciences 
and  arts  have  all  been  progressive,  and  that  improved  methods  of  education 
had  to  arise  gradually,  like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance.  It  is  within 
the  recollection  of  persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was  discovered  to 
be  a  grand  foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  teaching  the  means  of  security 
against  many  national  calamities  common  in  former  times,  not  excepting  even 
famine  and  war.  And  the  daj  is  probably  arrived  when  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  generally  will  understand  how  very  much  the  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  the  remedial  means,  depends 
on  precise  acquaintance  with  Physics.  Besides  the  strictly  professional 
matters  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  disease,  there  are  in  Physics  man^  others 
of  a  more  general  character,  bearing  on  prevention :  such  are  the  subjects  of 
meteorology,  climate,  ventilation,  Bna  warming  of  dwellings,  &c%  &c." 
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Sach  considerations  faUy  justify  our  universities  in  requiring  evi- 
dence of  acquaintance  with  Physics  in  their  earlier  examinations  for 
medical  degrees. 

In  this  introduction,  we  may  remark  further,  we  have  not  only  a 
rapid  and  eloquent  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences,  but 
also  of  the  progress  of  society  itself  and  its  civilization — ^the  two,  as 
Dr.  Amott  shows,  being  intimately  connected,  and  very  much,  we  ap- 
prehend, in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect :  a  proposition  which,  we 
hope,  may  at  the  present  time  be  considered  an  absolute  and  esta- 
blffibed  truth. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  which  he  points  out  as  belonging  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,-  not  the  least  important — ^the  most 
important,  mentally — is  its  fitness  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect;  in 
which  respect  he  insists,  and  possibly  with  justice,  that  it  is  superior 
to  the  mathematics,  strengthening  and  quickening  the  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  senses  and  power  of  observation. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  synopsis,  or  a  general  view  of  the 
vast  subjects  included  in  Physics.  It  too  we  can  commend,  and  for  its 
clearness  and  comprehension. 

Of  the  five  parts  of  the  work,  the  first  three  are  contained  in  this 
volume:  these  relate  mainly  to  ponderable  matter  and  its  phenomena; 
the  two  remaining  parts,  those  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  impon- 
derable substance  and  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  will  form  the 
second  volume,  the  publication  of  which  is  promised  immediately,  and 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  alphabetical  index. 

Of  the  body  of  the  work  our  notice  must  be  very  brief.  Judging  of 
the  whole  from  the  portions  of  it  which  we  have  read,  we  can  honestly 
repeat  the  approval  which  we  concisely  expressed  of  the  first  edition, 
published  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  What  we  hold  to  be  its 
chief  excellences  are,  first,  its  fitness  to  excite  the  mind,  create  a  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  kindle  a  love  for  inquiry,  by  the  marvels  of  nature 
which  it  displays,  and  explains  in  conspicuous  and  often  eloquent 
words;  and  next,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  which  it  unfolds,  the 
avoidance  of  vague  hypothetical  reasoning,  and  a  strict  following  up  of 
a  sound  logic,  and  the  inductive  method.  Owing  to  the  felicity  of  the 
examples  chosen  and  the  vast  number  of  facts  given  to  Illustrate  the 
several  laws  and  piiuciples,  expressed  in  plain  language,  the  reading  of 
the  work  is  made  easy,  and  a  charm  is  imparted  to  it,  rendering  it 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive;  and  forcibly  and  happily  blending 
instruction  with  amusement,  showing  how  the  wonders  of  nature 
exceed  by  fiur  the  fictions  of  romanca 


AfiT.  XL — BrUish  and  Oardm  Botany ^  d;c     By  Leo  H.  Grindon. 

London,  1864.     8vo,  pp.  869,  figs.  230. 

Li  a  recent  nomber  of  this  Journal  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  teims 
of  commendation  a  little  book  on  Elementary  Botany,  by  Professor 
Oliver ;  and  now  another  work,  of  somewhat  similar  aim  but  more 
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extended  soope,  chaUenges  attention.  Mr.  Leo  Grindon's  work  oom- 
prises  a  description  of  the  flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  trees  indigenons 
to  Great  Britain,  together  with  notices  of  all  plants  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  use  and  ornament,  and  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  to 
structural  and  physiological  botany..  Such  is  the  comprehenaiye 
announcement  of  the  title-page;  and  the  promise  there  conveyed  is, 
barring  some  defects  to  be  hereafter  alluded  to,  well  and  fiiirly  carried 
oat  The  author,  with  great  labour  and  ingenuity,  has  contrived  a 
aeries  of  analytical  tables,  by  the  use  of  which  an  amateur  or  a  tyro 
may,  with  very  slight  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ascertain  the 
name  of  any  plant  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  field  or  garden,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  due  position  in  the 
Bo-called  natural  system,  and  with  any  circumstance  of  popular  interest 
connected  with  it.  Details  of  the  latter  description  are  supplied  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  the  volume  a  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  book  of  reference.  The  work,  indeed,  seems  well 
suited  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  use,  as  the  prefisMse  tells  us,  it 
is  especially  intended — ^that  is,  ''  for  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 
plants  and  flowers,  whether  wild  or  growing  in  gardens,  and  who  are 
wishful  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  portions  of  botanical  science  as 
are  useful,  agreeable,  and  easily  at  command,  though  without  leisure  to 
atady  botany  in  its  minute  details." 

The  intention  of  the  book  thus  enunciated  being  well  fulfilled,  it 
may  seem  captious  to  raise  objections  to  it  on  the  score  of  its  aim  not 
being  sufficiently  high ;  and  we  should  hardly  have  commented  on  the 
subject  were  it  not  for  some  remarks  in  the  pre&ce,  wherein  the 
author  seems  disposed  to  laud  his  own  production  at  the  expense  of 
other  wcM-ks.  Thus  the  keys  and  tables,  tiie  utility  of  which  we  frankly 
admit  from  having  personally  tested  them,  are  certainly  not  constructed 
upon  a  different  plan  from  any  other  ever  published,  and  assuredly  do 
not  differ  from  the  keys  in  all  other  works  in  being  practical  What 
of  the  tables  of  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle  in  the  '  Flore  Fran^aiael* 
What  of  those  in  Macreight's  work  on  British  Botany,  or  tboae  in 
Bentham's  <  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora  V  Are  none  of  these 
practical  ?  Bather  may  we  not  ask.  Has  not  Mr.  Grindon,  and  pro- 
perly so,  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  ?  Again, 
when  mentioning  the  claims  of  his  book  to  &vour  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  its  advantages  to  beginners,  he  says  that  "  these  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  minute  scientific 
accuracy."  A  more  modest  statement  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth.  To  omit  all  mention  of  generic  characters  may  add  aimpUci^ 
to  the  author's  book  and  lighten  the  pupil's  labour,  but  surely  at  a  very 
great  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy. 

A  still  graver  charge  may  be  laid  against  our  auUior — ^thai  of  tam- 
pering without  due  cause  with  the  names  of  plants.  Mr.  Grindon,  as 
it  seems,  when  he  finds  a  name  that  to  his  idea  is  not  appropriate, 
changes  it  for  another.  Thus  the  harebell,  known  since  LdnniBUs's 
time  as  GampaMda  rahmdifoUa,  is  by  our  author  dubbed  C»  kdero- 
ph^Ua^  and  without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned  for  the  change. 
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Mr.  Grindon  cannot  be  8o  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  botanical  nomencia- 
tore  as  not  to  know  that  to  alter  established  usage  in  this  merely 
capricioiiB  manner  is  a  very  great  sacrifice  of  minnte  scientific 
accniBcj.  These  defects  are  serious  ones  to  those  wishing  to  gain  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  botany,  and  unfortunately  they  tend  to  mislead 
the  dilettante  and  amateur  by  giving  them  a  contracted  idea  of  the 
tme  scope  of  botanical  knowledge.  The  reader  of  the  present  book 
might  pass  pleasantly  enough  from  title-page  to  colophon  with  scarcely 
a  hint  that  there  was  anything  more  in  botany  than  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  pretty,  curious,  or  nsefiil  plants,  with  odd  and  pedantic  names. 
That  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Philosophic  Botany,  and  that  it  ranks 
high  among  the  sciences,  would  scarcely  enter  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  present  work. 

Injustice  to  our  author,  however,  we  must  admit  that  the  want  we 
have  alluded  to  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  his  pages,  but  pervades 
the  majority  of  elementary  botanical  work& 


Ajrr.  X1L—Exci8uni  qf  the  Scapula.  By  Jakes  Stme,  F.E.S.E., 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland ;  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Univeisity  of  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the 
General  Medical  Coimcil,  <kc. — Edinburgh,  1864.     8vo,  pp.  35. 

Thebe  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  who  has  done  so  much  for  operative 
surgery  as  Mr.  Syme.  His  name  ia  associated  with  several  operations, 
which  he  has  either  originated  or  greatly  improved,  and  which  have 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  become  the  established  practice  in 
eertain  cases.  Thns,  he  has  introduced  an  admirable  method  of  am- 
putating at  the  ankle-joint ;  he  has  added  to  our  means  of  dealing 
with  strictoie,  and  he  has  taught  us  how  to  reduce  a  ''  hernia  teatis." 
These  are  some  of  the  most  useful  additions  that  he  has  already  made 
to  surgery  ;  but  this  ia  not  all  that  he  has  done.  Within  the  last  few 
years  he  has  had  three  opportunities  of  removing  the  entire  scapula, 
and  the  monograph  before  us  contains  an  account  of  the  cases  in  which 
this  novel  and  formidable  operation  was  performed. 

The  book  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity.  It  contains 
nothing  but  a  narrative  of  the  cases,  with  a  few  obvious  deductions, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay.  The  operations  have  been  so 
Ikr  successful  that  Mr.  Syme  is  evidently  well  content  to  leave  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  It  needs  no  comment  on  his  part  to  show 
the  profession  that  the  method  of  treatment  he  has  adopted  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  cases  to  which  excision  of  the  scapula  is  applicable  are 
necessarily  few.  In  Mr.  Syme's  large  experience  of  severe  surgical 
cases  only  three  have  arisen  in  eight  years.  And  yet,  as  our  author 
remarks,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  more  numerous  than  we  sup- 
pose, because  they  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  incurable.  But 
whenever  the  scapula  is  the  seat  of  a  tumour  which  moves  freely  on 
the  subjacent  muscles,  and  does  not  implicate  the  skin  to  any  great 
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exteDty  the  question  of  entire  remoTal  may  fairly  be  entertained.  In 
8ome  cases  it  may  suffice  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  bone;  but  in 
others,  especially  if  the  growth  is  of  a  highly  vascular  kind,  it  would 
appear  that  the  patient's  best  chance  lies  in  complete  excision. 

In  one  case  Mr.  Byme  removed  the  scapula  alone ;  in  another,  the 
scapula  and  a  portion  of  the  clavicle ;  in  the  third,  the  scapula,  part  of 
the  clavicle,  aud  the  arm.  The  hiemorrhage,  although  it  was,  as  one 
would  expect,  considerable,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alarming. 
The  wounds  which  were  made  were  necessarily  large  and  irr^ular, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  readily  and  fiivourably  they  seem  to  have 
healed.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  power  and  movement  which  the 
patients  retained  in  those  cases  in  which  the  arm  was  left,  is  much 
greater  than  one  could  have  expected.  The  arm  was  by  no  means  a 
useless  appendage,  but  a  very  serviceable  limb. 

To  remove  the  disease  and  nothing  but  the  disease  is  the  rule  of 
modem  surgery;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  principle 
could  be  more  fully  carried  oat  than  it  was  in  two  of  Mr.  Syme's  cases, 
where  the  entire  scapula  was  removed — and,  in  one  instance,  parts  of 
the  adjacent  bones  as  well — and  yet  a  usefal  arm  was  left. 

It  will  be  well  for  all  surgeons  to  bear  in  mind  this,  the  most  re- 
cent addition  which  Mr.  Syme  has  made  to  the  resources  of  suigery. 
Cases  which  were  formerly  deemed  hopeless  may  now  be  submitted  to 
operation  with  a  &ir  prospect  of  success ;  and,  as  our  experience  on 
the  subject  enlarges,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  confidently  of 
the  value  of  excision  of  the  scapula. 


Art.  XIII. — La  Folie  devant  les  Tribunaux.     Par  le  Dr.  liBaBAia) 

DU  Saulle. — Paris,  1864.     pp.  624. 
On  Intofnity  in  the  Law  Cawrts,     By  Dr.  Legrakd  du  Saull& 

The  attempts  to  define  insanity  and  to  discover  some  distinct  boundary 
between  it  and  mental  sanity,  have  hitherto  all  lamentably  fjeiiled,  and, 
what  is  more,  will  ever  fail,  for  insanity  is,  in  fiict,  a  general  term,  and 
as  such  indefinable.  However,  it  is  most  essential  to  the  interests  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  be  able  to  appreciate  those  conditions  and 
phases  of  mind  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  mental  disorder, 
and  be  pleaded  in  remission  of  punishment  on  account  of  criminal  acts 
committed  under  their  influence.  The  author  of  the  present  wo^  has 
made  the  study  of  those  conditions  his  special  business^  and  describes 
himself,  on  the  title-page,  as  a  phy8ician-ex])ert — ''  m6decin-expert 
pr^s  le  tribunal  civil  de  la  Seine."  He  has  studied  them  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  after  having  finmiliariaed 
himself  by  special  observation  and  experience  as  a  medical  man  in 
public  and  private  asylums;  he  therefore  presents  his  conclusions  to 
us  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  physician. 

M.  du  Saulle  introduces  his  work  to  fill  a  hiatus  in  French  medical 
literature  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity.  Treatises  on  this 
subject  are  not  absent  in  the  English  language,  but  in  no  one  yet 
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pablkhed  is  the  matter  treated  so  comprehensivelj  aa  in  the  volame 
before  ii&  To  promote  greater  harmony  between  the  legal  and  medical 
professional  the  author  states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  unfold  to 
the  former  profession  the  history  and  characteristics  of  madness  and 
the  manifold  possible  disturbances  of  the  reason,  and  to  initiate  the 
latter  in  the  phraseology  and  intent  of  the  law  and  Uie  necessary 
demands  of  justice. 

Ab  the  title  implies,  the  author  considers  insanity  in  all  its  aspects 
as  it  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  and  first  of  all  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Boman  law  relative  to  the  insane.  In  the  seventeen 
other  cbapteFB  he  examines,  among  other  matters,  the  duties  of  medical 
experts,  the  medico-legal  relations  of  lucid  intervals,  of  drunkenness 
and  ciime^  of  somnambulism,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  erotism,  and  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  insane  persons.  In  the  final  chapter  he  oolleots 
the  laws  and  ministerial  decrees  relating  to  the  insane  and  asylums 
now  in  force  in  the  French  empire.  It  is  right  also  to  notice  that  the 
validity  of  wills,  as  affected  by  various  disordered  mental  states,  and  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  mind  on  the  approach  of  death,  or  as  a  result 
of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  is  fully  discussed. 

In  treating  the  several  subjects  comprised  within  the  book.  Dr. 
da  Senile  borrows  illustrations  from  various  sources,  appealing  to  cases 
on  record,  and  to  legal  opinions  and  decisions. 

The  question  of  the  partial  responsibility  of  the  insane  has  been  much 
mooted  of  late  among  French  physicians,  and  we  find  that  M.  du  Saulle 
ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  treat  many  of  the  in« 
sane  as  partiaUy  accountable  for  their  actions.  He  urges  medical  men 
to  have  the  boldness  and  honesty,  when  occasion  arises,  to  assert  the 
limits  at  which  a  state  of  partial  insanity  ceases  to  be  connected  with 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime  j  for  by  so  doing  the  source  of  dissension 
between  lawyers  and  doctors  would  be  removed,  and  he  puts  the  quee* 
tion  whether  the  indisposition  of  judges  to  accept  medical  testimony 
in  certain  cases  is  not  due  to  the  prevalence  of  exaggerated  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  profession. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are  too  superficial  in  the  treatment  of  im- 
portant  topics ;  for  instance,  the  responsibility  of  drunkards  for  crime 
committed  when  intoxicated,  and  the  peculiar  connexion  of  pregnancy 
with  insane  acts ;  on  the  other  hand,  other  chapters  are  very  fUU  and 
satisfiustory,  such  as  that,  for  example,  on  the  medico-legal  relations 
of  epilepsy,  and  the  plan,  pursued  in  that  chapter  and  elsewhere,  of 
giving  a  summary  at  the  dose,  is  of  great  convenience  and  value  to 
the  reader. 

Although  the  majority  of  tlie  cases  given  by  way  of  illustration  are 
naturally  taken  from  French  sources,  as  better  elacidating  French 
jorisprndence,  yet  several  are  borrowed  from  the  histories  of  English 
trials,  and  so  &r  bear  evidence  to  the  author's  wish  to  perfect  his 
task  as  far  as  practicable.  However,  there  are  these  drawbacks,  that 
the  names  of  English  persons  and  places  are  sadly  mutilated  in 
many  instances,  and  that  references  are  only  occasionally  given  to  the 
reports  or  treatises  from  which  the  cases  are  quoted. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  aa  a  Taloable  ooutrilMitioai  to 
medical  jurisprudence. 

Abt.  XrV. — On  a  Form  of  Bnm<Mtis  wMch  is  pecuKar  to  certain 
Branches  of  the  Potting  Trade.  A  Graduation  (Prize)  ThesuL 
By  Charles  Farsoks,  MID. — Edinburgh,  1864.     pp.  35. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  theak  will  be  new  to  the  manbers  of  the 
profession,  other  than  those  in  practice  in  the  Potteries,  among  whom 
a  greater  or  less  acquaintance  with  it  prevailsb.  The  dinnay,  however, 
has  ndver  been  thoroughly  investigated,  though  of  hjgii  interest  not 
only  pathologically,  but  also  socially,  in  reference  to  a  lasrgt  body  ef 
artisans  engaged  in  a  manu&cture  of  no  mean  propottiona 

Dr.  Parsons  qpeaks  of  the  disease  amongst  potters  aa  similar  to  l^e 
so-called  phthisis  of  knife-grinders^  coal-miners,  dbe.;  and  withomt 
doubt,  looking  at  its  causes,  a  true  pathologieal  relationahip  snbsistB 
between  them.  The  potter's  bronchitis  simulates  '^  tabercnlax^ 
phthisis,  at  least  it  does  so  in  its  latest  stage;  its  primary  phase  being 
that  of ''  acute,  or  more  commonly  sub-acute  bronchitis^**  mid  its  seeond- 
ary  one  "that  of  confirmed  chronic  bronchitis^  with  more  or  less 
emphysema.**  At  the  same  time^  there  is  in  this  potter^s  eonaamptioo, 
even  when  most  developed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  on  the  other  the  exist- 
ence of  symptoms  not  found  in  the  last-mentioned  malady. 

The  points  of  resemblance  and  of  ^'fference  between  the  two  lesioiis 
are  well  worthy  of  study,  and  may  be  in  a  great  measure  gathered  from 
the  clinical  reports  of  some  cases  of  potters*  bronchitis  published  in  this 
thesi&  We  forbear  making  an  analysis  of  the  brochure  on  aeeomit  of 
its  accessibility  to  those  interested  in  its  topic;  otherwise,  there  is 
much  ingenious  discussion  in  its  pages  respecting  the  eausea  of  tlie 
malady,  and  the  character  and  order  of  sequence  of  morbid  changes 
met  with,  which  might  be  profitably  transcribed  to  these  pagea.  We 
would  therefore  commend  the  thesis  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and 
before  concluding  this  notice  of  it,  mention,  by  way  of  appendix,  the 
fauit  of  the  recent  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  Factevy  Act  to  the 
pottery  manufacture;  a  circumstance  which  we  may  anticipate  wiD 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
potters,  and  thereby,  in  course  of  time^  make  potters'  bronchitia  a  leas 
prevalent  disease. 

Art.  XV. — Eemarks  on  Criminal  ReaponaibiUty  w  retaiion  to 
Insanity.     By  John  A.  Stmonds,  M.D.,  kc.     (Pamphlet,  pp.  20.) 

1864. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  essay  read  before  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  February  kst, 
and  published  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal.'  It  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  Townley  case,  although 
that  case  is  only  introduced  incidentally  in  iUuatration  of  the  author's 
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▼iewB.  It  is  urged  that  the  jury  have  to  decide  whether  the  criminal 
act  of  a  prisoner  was  wilful  and  malicious,  and  that  medical  witnesses 
are  called  to  give  evidence  whether  the  prisoner  was  disabled  by  mental 
disease  from  knowing  that  his  act  was  wrong.  The  divergent  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  medical  men  base  their  evidence  on  this  point  are 
examined  and  reduced  under  three  heads.  ''Delusion/'  says  the 
auUior,  "  must  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  other  mental  facts  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  mind,  and 
the  corrdative  irresponsibility  of  its  owner;"  for  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  delusion  emanates  from  a  diseased  mind. 

In  determining  the  question,  How  far  does  mental  unsoundness 
affect  a  man's  responsibility?  Dr.  Symonds  advocates  its  being  re- 
garded, not  simply  from  the  side  of  insanity,  but  also  "  from  that  of 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  interests  of  society,"  and  propounds  as  a  test 
the  questions,  "  Was  the  criminal  under  trial  a  free  agent,  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  and  privileges  of  a  person  at  lalfge  Y*  and  "  Whether 
the  &cts  testifying  to  his  unsoundness  of  mind  were  such  as  would 
have  justified  us  in  certifying  him  as  a  person  fit  to  be  confined  T  If, 
io  reply  to  these  questions,  it  be  admitted  that  the  accused  enjoyed 
complete  personal  liberty,  and  exhibited  no  such  mental  unsoundness 
as  would  induce  the  witness  to  place  him  under  restraint,  then,  in  Dr. 
8ymonds*8  opinion,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions,  except 
under  a  few  conditions,  such  as  that  of  impulsive  mania ;  for  a  con- 
sideration of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  itsel£ 

Another  practical  point  insisted  on  by  the  author  is  worth  noting : 
that  it  is  not  our  business,  as  medical  men,  to  say,  in  courts  of  law, 
what  is  moral,  much  less  legal  irresponsibility — 

"  Let  us  declare  the  man  to  be  sane  or  insane ;  if  we  pronounce  him  insane, 
let  moralists  and  1^^  judges  settle  the  question  whether  be  was  responsible 
for  his  actions.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hold  that,  iu  the  abstract,  un- 
soimdness  of  mind  should  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases,  exempt  from  culpability. 
EveiT  case  must  be  examined  on  its  own  merits ;  and  the  questions  on  which 
the  mdividual  case  must  turn  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  legal  and  moral,  not 
medical." 

We  commend  this  brochure  to  the  attentive  reading  of  medical  men 
in  general,  for  it  discusses  "  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane 
(not  as  usually  done,  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  lunacy  physi- 
cians), but  under  such  aspects  only  as  are  necessarily  presented  to  all 
practitioners  of  medicine." 


Art.  XVI. — Ten  Tears  of  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Provineef  :  being 
the  Record  of  875  OperoXiofnB,  'performed  from  1850  to  1860.  By 
AuGUsmr  Prichard,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary; 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  dsc.  Part  II., 
comprising  AtUoplastic  Operationa,  Eoocmone,  Tumoursy  and  AmpU" 
tatians. — Londony  1863.     pp.  293. 

This,  as  our  readers  will  observe,  is  the  second  small  volume  which 
Mr.  Prichard  has  lately  published,  giving  an  account  of  the  operations 
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that  he  baa  performed  during  the  last  ten  years.  With  praiseworthy 
zeal  he  has  kept  a  record  of  his  cases,  and  now  he  lays  them  before  the 
profession,  not  in  the  dry  form  of  statistical  tables,  but  in  the  more  in- 
teresting shape  of  a  series  of  short  and  pointed  histories. 

PaH  IL  contains  an  account  of  his  autoplastic  operation^  excisions, 
tumours,  and  amputations;  and  under  each  of  these  heads  our  author 
details  a  number  of  cases.  At  the  end  of  each  section  he  appends  a 
few  '' remarks,**  iu  which  he  draws  attention  to  what  he  considers 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  cases  that  have  come  before  him,  in  the  treat- 
ment he  has  adopted,  or  in  the  i*esults  he  has  obtained. 

As  far  as  we  haTe  observed,  there  is  nothing  very  new  or  very 
striking  among  the  cases  recorded  in  this  Part.  Mr.  Prichard  has 
practised  a  great  variety  of  operations ;  among  the  rest,  some  which 
belong  to  the  most  modem  school  of  surgery,  and  he  has  attained  a 
fair  share  of  success.  Like  all  other  surgeons,  he  has  occasionally 
fallen  into  mistakes ;  but  these  he  frankly  confesses,  and  points  out  as 
a  warning  to  others. 

•As  a  trustworthy  record  of  operation  cases,  Mr.  Prichard's  book  is 
very  valuable ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  other  surgeons  follow  his 
example.  If  those  who  have  the  largest  experience  in  operative  suigery 
would  furnish  us  with  a  similar  account  of  their  cases,  it  would  form  a 
basis  for  statistics  of  greater  value  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  at  pre- 
sent possess.  We  should  then  feel  sure  that  the  cases  were  reported  by 
competent  observers ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  we 
should  be  told  what  was  the  patient's  condition  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years ;  we  should  leai*n  how  far  the  operation  had  stood  the  test  of 
time.  In  this  way,  we  should  be  saved  from  some  of  the  fidlacies  into 
which  we  are  so  apt  to  fall,  when  we  base  our  conclusions  on  cases 
which  are  reported  as  soon  as  the  patients  are  dischai^ed  from  hospital, 
and  sometimes  even  sooner. 

We  conmiend  Mr.  Prichard's  book  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers, 
as  affording  an  example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  which,  if 
it  was  extensively  and  judiciously  followed,  would  probably  lead  to 
Taluable  results  in  surgical  science. 


Abt.  XYII. — Eeviata  Medica  Portugueza,     Anno  I.     No.  1,  t/tteq, 

Liaboa,  1864. 
TI^  Fortsuguese  Medical  Review.    Nos.  1  to  8.     pp.  16. 

For  the  issue  of  this  bi-monthly  periodical  we  are  indebted  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  very  numerous  staff  of  the  St  Jos6  Metropo- 
litan Hospital.  Four  of  their  number  appear  before  us  as  editors. 
In  size  of  type  and  paper,  the  '  Eeview*  has  rather  the  advantage  of  its 
more  time-honourcKl  compeers,  the  'Escholiaste  Medico,'  and  the 
<  Gazeta  da  Lisboa.'  In  these  journals  of  Lusitania  we  most  not  ex- 
pect the  fullness  of  subject  nor  the  severity  of  tone  and  method  which 
are  found  in  the  best,rec^ved  of  our  land ;  but  the  Portuguese  are 
not  without  their  claims  to  our  attention.  Some  few  cases  of 
ex-ophthalmic  goitre,  related  by  Dr.  Sinas,  followed  by  other  three 
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of  Aortic  anearysm,  attended  with  rapture  into  the  pericardium,  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Sousa,  serve  in  some  degree  to  distinguish  the  first 
number  of  the  series ;  its  chief  interest  to  us,  however,  turns  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Universitj  of  Coimhra  in  its  relations  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Portugal     This  forms  a  standing  question  before  the  Chambers, 
which  will  inevitably  be  pushed  to  its  solution.     The  question  is  one  of 
privilege,  of  exclusion  and  of  degrees.     At  Coimbra  alone,  in  Portugal, 
can   be  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor   or   doctor   in  medicine ; 
Coimbra  is  indisputably  also  the  seat  of  superior  education  in  that 
country.     The  medical  schools  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  established  by 
authority,  with  £Eur  more  ample  means  of  clinical  observation,  smart 
under  this  exdusiveness,  and  have  not  been  backward  in  showing 
their  resentment.     The  hospital  at  Coimbra  is  insignificant  and  insuf- 
ficient for  instructioD,  the  terms  of  residence  at  the  university  are 
doae  and  continuous,  and,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case,  beyond  all 
reason  lengthened  out  in  time ;  moreover,  Coimbra  has  not,  like  our 
universities^  for  its  primary  object  elevation  of  character  by  superior 
studies^  but,  after  a  very  moderate  pass-examination  on  entrance,  the 
students  are  trained  specially  in  law,  physic,  divinity,  and  applied 
science,  and  having  this  difference  in  view,  Coimbra  might,  we  think,  not 
improperly  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  the  excellent  medical  in- 
stitutions of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  also  in  the  character  of  a  school    We 
are  too  much  alive  to  the  mischiefs  of  professorial,  as  opposed  to  clinical, 
teaching,  not  to  see  an  error  in  this  display  of  persistency  on  the  side 
of  privilege.    A  graceful  blending  of  interests  would  consolidate  the 
profession  in  one,  while,  at  present,  too  many  Portuguese  have  to  seek 
abroad  for  those  honorary  titles  which  might  be  properly  and  more 
conveniently  conceded  to  their  worth  at  hom&     It  would  not  be  amiss  if 
the  more  tenacious  and  obdurate  of  the  conservatives  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  changes  which  have  been  ef^ted  in  the  universities  and 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  this  country,  extending,  as  these  have 
done,  beyond  what  was  necessitated  by  extenial  pressure ;  here  the  re- 
sults are  apparent  in  a  profession  conciliated  and  attached,  and  in  a 
vastly  heightened  prestige  accorded  to  these  bodies  by  the  nation. 
Let  Coimbra  find  a  middle  path  by  which  ambitious  claimants  nuty  at 
once  be  satisfied,  and  Coimbra's  ancient  university  fulfil  every  require- 
ment that  can  be  demanded  of  a  university  in  PorttigaL 

In  perusal  of  the  following  numbers  of  the  Eeview  we  notice  with 
mach  interest  the  relation  of  a  case  of  glutseal  aneuiysm,  in  which  liga- 
ture of  the  internal  iliac  artery  was  attempted,  but  fiedled  fix>m  the 
existence  of  an  anomalous  distribution  of  vessel  The  epigastric  artery 
was  given  off  firom  the  front  of  the  hypogastric  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  millimetres  from  the  junction  of  this  last  with  the  internal 
iliac.  The  epigastric  vessel  came  away  at  a  tangent  from  the  curve 
pntsued  by  deep  pelvic  branches,  and  took  its  course  forwards  to  the 
abdominal  walls.  By  the  finger  during  the  operation  the  epigastric  at 
its  origin  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished  from  the  hy|K>gastric 
artery  in  which  it  lost  itself!  A  silk  ligature  passed  round  the  deep 
pelvic  venel  restrained  all  pulsation  in  the  tumour ;  it  was  accordingly 
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tied.  Th«  polftitioii  reiumed,  however,  on  tlie  following  day.  Tbe 
patient  lived  bat  nine  days  sabsequently,  falling  a  victim  to  repeated 
hjemorrhages.  This  perticolar  anomaly  of  arteiy  is  not  mentioiied  in 
Croveilber  s  '  DeecriptiTe  Anatomy,'  oonecientioiie  as  he  is  in  instancing 
snefa  deviatioofl,  neither  do  we  find  it  in  Quain's  ilhistrationfL  When 
we  reflect  on  the  great  irregularity  which  is  common  in  the  branches 
of  tbe  internal  iliac,  the  hifitory  affi>rds  as  an  additional  hint  to  enter- 
tain tbe  proposition  of  ligaturing  the  common  iliac  as  being  the  wiser 
course  in  similar  cases. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  contribution  in  the  eighth 
number  of  a  paper  on  our  indigenous  genns  of  serpents,  Vibora,  com- 
municated by  the  intelligent  young  naturalist  J.  V.  Barbosa  da 
Socage,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  at  tbe  PoFy- 
technic  School  of  Lisbon.  We  learn  from  him  that  of  tbe  three 
species  known,  V.  ammodytes  alone,  according  to  his  present  ex- 
perience, is  found  in  Portugal.  In  Spain,  however,  the  F.  cupig  is 
to  be  met  with  as  well  as  V.  ommodyteB,  The  F.  jmKm,  which  allhcta 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  well  known  to  be  frequent  in  the 
Pyrenees,  but  it  seems  altogether  disinclined  to  pas  that  barrier  any 
fiffther  southwards. 


Art.  XYlll.— Three  Hundred  CoMidtaiUme  in  Miduotfiary.    By 
BoBXBT  Le^  M.D.,  F.RS.'%Lo9uiofS  1864. 

Wb  do  not  propose  to  giye  an  analysis  of  all  these  consultations^  smoe 
from  the  nature  of  many  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify  alL  Pre- 
mising, however,  that  there  is  one  class  of  cases  to  which  we  have  thongbt 
it  dearable  more  especially  to  direct  attention,  we  enumerste  tbe 
principal  cases  in  which  Ehr.  Lee's  counsel  has  been  songht.  They 
are— Hiemorrbage;  placental  presentations;  convulsions;  puerperal 
mania,  peritonitis^  uterine  phlebitis;  preternatural  and  multiple 
labours;  ruptured  uterus;  lacerations  of  the  vagina,  perinmum,  it,; 
distortion  of  the  pelvis;  liogering  labours;  craniotomy;  evisoeratioa; 
doubtful  pregnancy;  tmnoura;  distended  bladder;  sudden  deaths; 
smallpox  and  scarlatina  in  lying-in  women;  inversion  of  the  uterus; 
decapitation  of  fotns;  acephalous  foetus,  Aec.  kc. 

The  feature  in  this  series  which  has  most  fordbly  struck  us  is  the  veiy 
large  proportion  of  oases  in  which  recourse  was  had  to  deliveiy  by  the 
peiforator  and  crotchet — and  to  these  we  confine  our  present  remarks. 

The  operation  of  craniotomy  is  one  fix>m  which  the  obstetric  prac- 
titioner ordinarily  instinctively  shrinks,  and  which  he  undertakes  with 
only  a  little  less  reluctance  dian  he  would  the  Csesareaa  operation. 
There  is  something  appalling  in  the  ISeeling  that  the  blades  of  the  per- 
forator which  you  hold  in  your  hand  may  possibly  pierce  the  cranium, 
and  let  out  the  brains,  of  a  living  child.  The  <^rator  will  therefore 
be  slow  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  formidable  proceeding  must 
be  had  recourse  to.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  become  necestaiy,  in  order  to  save  a  mother's  life^  that  the 
condition  of  the  child  shall  be  n^garded  as  a  seoondaEy  oonsidentioD; 
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bat  such  cases,  wiih  due  care,  will  be  oomparatiYelj  raro— the  one 
almost  invariable  rale  being  tbat  the  death  of  the  foetns  be  an  asoer- 
tained  fact  before  this  final  step  be  taken.  If  it  be  permitted  that  this 
rale  be  lightly  disr^iarded,  practitioners  of  midwifeiy  wonld  soon  come 
to  out-herod  Herod  in  his  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  To  avoid  so 
grave  an  evfl,  British  obstetric  authorities  have  laid  down  precise 
canons  for  guidance  in  deciding  upon  the  adoption  of  craniotomy. 
Dr.  Merriman*  is  exact  and  explicit  on  this  question,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  most  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  practice  of  British 
obstetrician^^- 

"The  cases/*  he  observes,  ''which  require  the  perforator  are  those  where 
the  pelvis  b  so  small  at  the  brim,  that  the  child's  head  cannot  pass  through  it. 
Other  causes  do  indeed  sometimes  render  the  perforator  necessary ;  but  the 
Intimate  cause  for  using  this  instrument  is  distortion  of  the  pelvis." 

From  the  latter  clause  of  this  extract  it  is  clear  that  other  causes 
than  that  of  pelvic  distortion  should  form  but  a  limited  class  of  excep- 
tional cases. 

Dr.  Lee,  while  recognising  the  importance  of  some  such  canon  within 
the  limits  of  which  to  restrict  the  adoption  of  this  operation,  yet 
stretches  more  widely  its  circle.  Thus»  we  find  it  laid  down  by  the 
author,  that  ''where  the  child  is  dead,  where  a  great  disproportion 
exists  between  its  head  and  the  pelvis  £rom  any  cause,  and  theos  uteri 
18  imperfectly  dilated,  and  the  parts  swollen  and  rigid,  and  an  ear 
cannot  be  felt,  and  circumstances  occur  demanding  ims^iate  delivery, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  perforator  and  not  to  the  forceps."'  The 
degree  of  latitude  allowed  to  himself  by  Dr.  Lee  in  carrying  out  this 
n&  in  practice  may  be  gathered  firom  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
OBoses  requiring  the  operation  of  craniotomy  in  the  '  Three  Hundred 
Ckmsaltations'  before  us : 

Lingering  labour  in 50  cases 

Imimction 10  ,, 

Death  of  child 11  „ 

Distortion  of  pelvis 7  „ 

Haemorrhage 2  „ 

Kupture  otuterus 6 

Cicatrices  of  vagina 7 

Tumours -4 

Twin  and  cross-births 7  „ 

Mania 1  „ 

f» 

ff> 
The  whole  nxmiber  of  craniotomy  cases  was  ninety-five  out  of  the 

tiiree  hundred,  or  31*06  per  cent 

Dr.  Collins'  tells  us  that  out  of  the  large  number  of  1 6,654  midwifery 
ses  occurring  daring  seven  years  at  the  Dublin  L3ring-in  Hospital, 

the  head  was  lessened  in  seventy-nine  cases,  on  account  of  extreme 

1  On  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  62.    1826. 

'  Lectures  on  MidwifiBrj,  p.  318.    1844. 

s  A  Praetioal  Treatiae  on  lOdwifery,  by  Sobert  CollinB,  M.D.,  p.  486. 


M 


(Convulsions 6 

Hydroceohahis 1 

Cardiac  aisease 1 
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difficalty  in  tlie  labour,  or  where  the  child  was  dead.  Dr.  Collins 
himself  regarded  this  number  to  be  large,  and  feeb  it  neoessaiy  to  offer 
the  following  explanation — 

"In  this  report  of  the  number  of  children  delivered  by  the  crotchet,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  such  deliveries  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  tame  patient  returning  to  hospital  two,  three,  or 
even  more  times,  in  whom,  from  deformity  or  other  circumstances,  such  mode 
of  delivexy  was  rendered  unavoidable." 

It  is,  however,  specially  noticed  by  Dr.  Collins  as  ''  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  of  the  examples  given  of  repeated  delivery  by  the  crotchet, 
but  one  of  the  women  died;**  thus  satis&ctorily  proving  that  where 
death  succeeds  this  operation,  the  &tal  result  is  not  dependent  on  the 
mode  of  deliveiy,  but  upon  the  circumstances  demanding  such  inter- 
ference.  Scarcely  an  approximate  comparison  can  be  made  between 
these  two  series  of  cases,  as  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  per- 
centage of  Dr.  Lee*8  craniotomy  cases  with  reference  to  all  others.  We 
find,  however,  that  the  mortality  is  higher  in  the  oases  given  by  Dr. 
Collins,  from  which  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  the  operation  was 
practised  in  more  extreme  cases.  In  Dr.  Lee*s  report,  the  deaths  of 
mothers  amounted  to  ten  out  of  the  95  cases,  or  10*05  per  cent.  The 
causes  were  as  follows : 

"  Case  28. — Curvature  of  spine  and  distortion  of  pelvis ;  rupture  of  uterus ; 
had  been  in  labour  upwards  of  forty- eight  hours ;  cnild  dead  some  days ;  skin 
peeling  off. 

'*  Case  75.— Rupture  of  uterus. 

"  Case  78. — I  left  her  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  rapid  breathing,  and 
feeble  pulse.  My  impression  was  that  she  could  not  live.  There  oould  be 
little  doubt  the  uterus  was  ruptured. 

"Case  80. — This  patient  was  afterwards  cut  off  by  peritonitis. 

"Case  86. — On  Oct.  8th,  1851,  at. 4  p.m.  I  was  requested  to  see  a  womau 
upon  whom  the  operation  of  turning  had  been  nerformed,  and  the  head  could 
not  be  extracted.  I  was  informed  that  the  head  and  arm  had  presented ;  the 
woman  had  no  pulse,  and  was  moribund.  I  opened  the  head  in  the  back  part 
and  soon  extracted  it  with  the  crotchet ;  she  was  dead  a  few  minutes  after;  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  operation  of  craniotomy  had  be^  per- 
formed when  artificial  assbtance  first  became  necessary. 

"Case  175. — ^The  patient  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption;  pains 
feeble ;  labour  lingering'fortv  hours.  To  preserve  the  patient  from  dying  un- 
delivered, we  were  compellea  immediately  to  lessen  and  extract  the  head.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  we  had  done  it  much  earlier,  and  not  given  the  ergot. 
(This  mediome  had  been  given  after  the  labour  had  lasted  thirty-six  hours :  no 
effect). 

"  Case  190. — In  twenty-four  hours  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis 
supervened,  and  the  case  terminated  fatally.  It  there  was  any  mistake  com- 
mitted in  this  case,  it  was  in  leaving  this  patient  too  long  in  labour,  in  the  hope 
of  savine  the  life  of  the  child.  (The  labour  had  lasted  twenty-nine  hours; 
pains  had  entirely  ceased.) 

"  Case  272. — Rupture  of  vagina. 

'*  Case  287. — Apoplexy;  the  head  could  not  be  drawn  through  the  rigid  os 
uteri.  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  attempt  to  ddiver,  but  oouJd  not 
succeed,  and  then  the  patient  was  evidently  moriound  and  could  not  be  de- 
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lirered,  or  her  life  preserved  by  any  means  in  our  power,  and  she  was  left  to 
her  fate.    She  died  about  two  hours  after  I  left. 
•'  Casb  299.— Distorted  pelvis ;  died  undcUvered." 

Of  the  79  women  delivered  by  the  crotchet  in  the  Dablin  Institu- 
tion, fifteen  (19  per  cent.),  died  from  the  following  cansesy  as  given  by 
Br.  Collins  : 

"No.  173.  Stricture  of  the  intestine,  with  effusion  into  the  thorax.  No. 
201.  Abdominal  infUunmation  previaut  to  labour.  Nos.  257,  303,  604,  from 
the  effects  of  kbour  previous  to  admission.  No.  665.  Puerperal  fever,  which 
was  at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  hospital.  No.  745.  Admitted  labouring  under 
tjphos  fever.  In  the  remaining  cases  death  proceeded  from  the  effects  of  in- 
flammatioQ  and  haemorrhage,  or  injury  produced  by  pressure." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  the  details  of 
Dr.  Lee*8  consultations  were  not  given  with  greater  precision.  We 
have  in  vain  gone  through  them  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
an  analysis  of  the  cases  of  craniotomy  with  reference  to  tho  duration 
of  the  labour  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  ages  of  the  patients.  In 
many  instances  the  latter  point  is  not  at  all  noticed,  while  with  I'egard 
to  the  duration  of  the  labour  we  are  left  uninformed.  Even  on  the 
all-important  question  of  the  death  of  the  child  we  are  frequently  left 
without  certain  statements  in  several  cases.  Hence  we  cannot  but 
think  the  value  of  these  clinical  reports  is  greatly  lessened. 

The  antipathy  that  Dr.  Lee  haii  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  mid- 
wifery is  well  known;  it  is  frequently  expressed  in  this  little  book — 
for  the  most  jMtrt,  however,  in  such  periphrastic  form  as  the  following : 
'*  The  patient  was  anxious  to  have  a  poisonous  narcotic  to  stop  tne 
pains.*'  (p.  83.) 


Act.  XIX. — Die  Pat^tologie  und  Therapie  der  OeisterkraTiklteilen  axrf 
anatomisel^hysiologisc/ier  GruncUage,  Von  J.  L.  C.  Schroedeh 
VAN  DEB  KoLK. — Braunsdtwdg,  1863.     pp.  217. 

The  Paihdogy  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases  founded  upon  Ana- 
^'omy^  Physiology,  <Crc     By  J.  L.  C.  Sghroedeb  yak  der  Kolk. 

The  name  of  Van  der  Kolk  is  fiimiliar  to  every  medical  man  at  all 
versed  in  modem  physiology  and  medicine.  It  brings  honour  to 
Holland,  bis  native  land,  not  only  on  account  of  his  anatomical  and 
physiological  researches,  but  also  because  he  was  the  prime  instrument 
in  nuaing  the  condition  of  the  insane  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
point,  and  in  bringing  about  the  construction  of  asylums  which  are 
regarded  throughout  Europe  as  models  of  what  such  institutions 
should  be. 

The  present  work  is  a  posthumous  publication.  Its  composition 
was  commenced  in  1861,  was  continued,  though  health  fjedled,  and  was 
finally  interrupted  by  death  before  it  could  be  entirely  completed.  It 
is  therefore  the  last  and  crowning  work  of  this  able  author  and  most 
excellent  man,  and  will  secure  his  fame  as  a  writer  on  mental  disorder, 
as  his  well-known  physiological  papers  have  done  for  him  as  the 
learned  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Van  der  Kolk,  the  honourable  duty  of  plaeing 
the  treatise  before  the  public  was  committed  to  one  of  his  pupils^ 
Dr.  Hartsen,  whilst  the  German  translation  was  made  by  Dr.  TheUe. 

We  regard  this  small  work  as  one  of  ihe  most  valnable  contribu- 
tions to  psychological  medicine,  and  particularly  so  on  account  of  the 
endeavour  made  in  it  to  connect  disordered  mental  phenomena  with 
definite  pathological  conditions — ^in  other  words,  to  place  the  study  of 
insanity  upon  a  rational  pathological  basis.  That  this  is  the  special 
feature  of  the  treatise  is  indicated  by  the  fiict  that  Of  the  217  pages 
of  which  it  consists,  120  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain.  The  second  section  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  insanity, 
this  malady  being  considered  under  two  heads,  as  idiopathic  and  as 
sjrmpathetic  insanity.  In  this  second  portion  the  principal  forms  of 
mental  disorder  are  passed  under  review,  their  symptoms  and  course 
sketched,  and  their  treatment  discussed  in  a  truly  practical  manner. 
Moreover,  although  he  has  avoided  producing  a  bulky  book,  he  has 
contrived  to  give  a  good  outline  of  those  disorders,  and  to  illustrate 
most  of  them  by  weU-selected  cases. 

The  physiological  portion  of  the  treatise  will  be  read  with  especial 
interest,  as  constituting  a  brief  summary  of  the  latent  views  of  the 
lamented  author  on  most  of  the  important  problems  relative  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  as  addressing  itself  as  much  to  the 
student  of  general  medicine  as  to  those  engaged  specially  in  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  disorder. 


Abt.  XX. — PraJcdake  Bidrag  til  Kundekahen  om  Sygdomme  %  de  quir^ 
deUge  Sexiialorganer.  Yed  Pro£  Dr.  F.  C.  Fatjb^  Overla^e  vod 
Fodselsstiftelsen  og  Bomehospitalet. 

Fractioal  CorUrilnUums  to  awr  Knowledge  of  Diaeaaes  of  the  FemaU 
Sexual  Organs.  By  Prof.  Dr.  F.  C.  Fatb,  Principal  Physician  to 
the  Lying-in  Institution  and  Hospital  for  Children. — Christiawia^ 
1864.    8vo,  pp.  57. 

The  hrochvre  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterua  Passing  over  the  author's  observations  on 
the  nature  and  development  of  these  structures,  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  a  single  point  connected  with  them : 

"  As  it  agrees  with  general  experience  that  fibrous  growths  advance  during 
the  menstrual  period  of  female  life,  numerous  observations,  on  the  otiier  hano, 
show  not  only  that  the  development  of  such  tumours  mav  be  arrested  as  age 
approaches,  but  even  that  existing  fibroids,  and  especiallV  the  hypertrophy  c^ 
the  uterine  tissue  occasioned  by  them,  may  be  oiminisned  in  a  remarkable 

degree The  practically  important  question,  how  far  fibroid  tumours  (A 

the  uterus  may  be  absorbed  or  in  great  measure  disappear  during  menstmal 
life,  must  be  looked  upon  as  undecided.  At  all  events,  such  a  result  must  be 
set  down  as  very  unusual,  and  as  one  which  can  take  place  only  under  very 
favourable  circumstances.  Scanzom',  who,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Diseases  in  the 
Female  Sexual  Organs,*  expresses  the  opinion  that  these  tumours  are  scarcely 
capable  of  any  racGcal  cure,  nevertheless  relates  that  he  has  observed  a 
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whioli  points  to  sneli  a  possibility ;  but  in  this  instance  the  resolving  influence 
of  pregnancy  and  labour  snperv^ned^  and  gave  greater  activity  to  the  tendency 
to  absorption.  The  diagnosis  of  a  fibroid  tumour,  as  laree  as  a  man's  heaa, 
vas  said  to  be  auite  certain,  and  the  disease  had  existed  for  eleven  years. 
Six  weeks  after  aeliveiy  no  trace  of  the  tumonr  could  be  discovered.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  probable  that  this  great  tumour  did  not  consist  exclusively  of  a 
fibroid  growth,  but  that  hypertrophy  of  the  uterine  substance  itself  had  c(m- 
tributed  to  its  bulk,  and  thus  its  rapid  retrogression  during  the  involution  of 
the  uterus  is  more  easily  explained.  That  the  greater  vasciuarity  and  softening 
of  the  parts  accompanying  pregnancy  should,  as  Scanzoni  sug^ts,  suffice  in 
a  few  weeks  to  effect,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  it,  the  resorption  of  so  ereat 
a  fihrdd,  appears  to  be  improbable,  when  it  is  recollected  now  isolated  the 
interior  of  tne  tumonr  is  with  respect  to  vascular  connexions  with  the  uterus 
and  its  absorbent  powers  dependent  thereon,  while  the  tendency  to  new  forma- 
tion of  connective-tissue,  and  the  change  of  the  latter  into  a  still  less  highly 
organized  cartiiag^ons  substance,  is  characteristic  of  the  fibroid  development. ' 
(pp.  18-23.) 

After  some  fnrtber  pre&tory  remarks,  the  author  relates  the  case  of 
Miss  B.,  aged  forty,  who  had,  seven  years  previously,  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  hard  tumour  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  extending 
down  towards  the  groin.  A.t  the  time  the  patient  consulted  Prof. 
Faye  the  uterus  felt,  on  external  examination,  Uke  a  large,  rather 
hard  swelling,  somewhat  uneven  superiorly,  occasionally  reaching 
almost  to  the  umbilicus,  at  other  times  standing  somewhat  lower,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  varying  position  of  the  uterus  during  and 
afier  movements.  The  tumour  was  much  more  prominent  in  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen.  Investigation  showed  that  it  was  probably  a 
fibroid  formation  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  with  a  tendency  to 
grow  outwards  rather  than  inwards.  As  operation  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  to  hope  that  in  its 
fntuie  progress  the  tumour  would  develope  itself  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  as  a  sub-muoous  polypus,  the  author  determined  to  adopt  a  mode 
of  treatment  calculated  to  produce  such  modifications  of  nutrition  as 
are  occasionally  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  mineral  waters.  A 
mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine,  liquor  arsenicalis,  and  paregoric  elixir 
was  employed  internally,  and  alternated  with  secale  oomutum,  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  addition  of  extract  of  belladonna^ 
and  in  the  interval  pills  of  quina.  The  daily  action  of  the  bowels  was 
insured  by  the  use  of  infusion  of  walnut  leaves  and  wormwood,  and  of 
diuner  pills  composed  of  aloes,  iron,  and  sapo  jalapinus.  Sedatives 
were  used  habitually  in  the  form  of  paregoric  elixir,  with  morphia 
and  suppositories  of  extract  of  opium  and  belladonna.  Wet  bandages, 
^and  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  were  employed  externally,  alter- 
nately with  mercurial  ointment  and  extract  of  belladonna.  A  bolus 
of  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  an  equal  quantity  of  extract 
of  opium,  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  every  or  every  second  day. 
A  douche  of  tepid  water  was  also  employed  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe. 
Under  this  treatment,  with  thie  use  of  a  mildly  nutritious  diet,  the 
patient  improved,  and  the  tumour  became  distinctly  less.  The 
,  «tient  having  left  Ghristiania,  Professor  Faye  lost  sight  of  her,  but 
^t-  tne  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commenoement  of  the  treat- 
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ment  he  reoeived,  in  answer  to  his  inqairies,  from  her  local  medical 
^attendant,  Hr.  Frintz,  the  following  report  of  her  state : 

"' Menstruation  oontmned  to  be  regular  both  daring  persistence  in  tbe 
treatment  and  later,  since  she  has  b^un  graduallT  to  feel  better.  Eveij 
month  a  red  discharge,  which  is  often  shmv  and  viscid,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn 
into  threads,  occurs  during  three  or  four  days.  About  a  week  after  the  ces- 
sation of  each  catamenial  period  a  secretion  sets  in,  which  at  first  consists  of 
dear,  transparent,  coherent  masses  of  yarious  sizes,  but  afterwards  passes  into 
a  yeliowish,  slightly  foetid  mucus.  This  last  secretion,  which  contuiues  three 
or  four  days,  has  occurred  regularly  since  the  year  1858,  and  before  the  same 
she  still  feels,  as  formerly,  some  nausea  and  head-ache,  which  sensations,  how- 
ever, now  rapidly  disappear  on  the  occurrence  of  the  secretion  and  of  healthy 
alvine  action,  which  is  in  general  regular  every  day.  During  menstruati<ui 
the  secretion  of  urine  is  abundsnt  and  clear  as  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  abdomen  becomes  somewhat  larger  and  slightly  toider  to  the  touch  on  the 
left  side  down  towards  the  groin,  where  she  then  seems  to  be  consdons  of  the 
existence  of  a  deep-seated  tumour.  The  squeezing  sensation  which  site  for- 
merly felt  she  still  observes  slightly  during  the  discharge,  and  she  also  has 
some  pain  in  the  lumbar  rc^on,  extending  down  towards  the  left  thi^b,  and 
especially  sensible  on  bending  forwards.  In  the  interval  of  each  period  she 
hu  no  pain  whatever,  neither  in  standiitg  nor  walking,  but  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion she  finds  a  certam  amount  of  rdief  m  pbdng  the  legs  over  one  another 
so  as  to  support  the  abdomen.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  menstruation  is 
said  to  have  been  diminished  since  1858.  She  is  in  sood  condition,  has  a 
healthy  complexion,  and  is  on  the  whole  so  well  that  she  can  undertake  any 
work  m  the  house,  and  field  labour  in  summer,  and  she  can  even  dance  the 
whole  night  without  any  disagreeable  sensation."  To  this  report  of  her  pre- 
sent state,"  continues  ftofessor  Eaye,  "  her  medical  attendant  adds  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  a  manual  examination  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia:  'There  was  no  tumour  whatever  discoverable  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  not  even  on  strong  pressure  tender  in  any  part.  On  internal  in- 
vestigation an  even,  rather  luini  tumour  is  fdt,  occupying  the  whole  inferior 
seffment  of  the  nterns,  which  lies  rather  lower  than  is  normally  the  case,  and 
filb  the  pdvis.  The  patient  has  not  used  internal  medicines  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  has  also  given  up  the  douche,  as  her  health  in  general  has 
improved.' "  (p.  29.) 

Upon  the  foregoing  history  Professor  Faye  remarks : 

"  I  have  thought  it  well  to  report  this  case  at  tolerable  lenfi;th,  as  its  course 
and  the  present  state  of  the  patient,  respecting  which  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  an  opinion  can  now  with  some  certainty  be  formed,  show  that  a  consi- 
derable fibrous  tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  has,  during  tbe  men- 
strual life  of  an  unmarried  woman,  disappeared  in  so  remarkable  a  d^pree  by 
resorption  that  complete  recovery  is  scarcely  any  lon^r  doubtful.  Such  a 
result  is  certainly  very  rare,  and  when  we  resd  the  opimdns  respecting  fibroid 
tumours  expressed  in  many  manuals  and  monographs,  we  get  on  the  whde 
the  impression  that  art  can  do  nothing  in  cases  where  the  tumour  lies  in  the 
substance  of  the  uterus,  or  grows  outwards  towards  the  abdominal  cavity.  Of 
late  years,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the 
use  of  certain  mineral  waters,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  repeated  courses 
of  such  modes  of  treatment  may  be  attended  with  advantage."  (p.  30.) 

The  author  alludes  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made,  and  in  a 
few  instances  carried  out,  of  removing  a  fibrous  tumour  situated  in  the 
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snbBtanoe  of  the  litems  by  operation,  refemng  especially  to  the  suc- 
oeasful  cases  of  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  and  Professor  Koeberle,  of 
Strasbaigh.  He  also  devotes  a  considerable  jiortiou  of  his  interesting 
essay  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  fibrous  intra-uterine  polypi, 
but  we  have  preferred  following  him  at  some  length  in  his  description 
of,  and  remarks  upon,  the  suggestive  case  above  quoted,  to  laying 
before  our  readers  a  more  general  review  of  his  book. 


Abt.  XXI. — Contributiona  to  FracticcU  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By 
Jaheb  Abnott,  M.D.,  late  Superintending  Surgeon  at  St.  Helena. 
—London,  1864.    pp.  43. 

These  oontributions  are  very  deserving  of  attention.  Like  the  other 
writings  of  the  same  author,  they  afford  proof  of  an  inquiring  and  in- 
ventive mind,  and  of  research  conducted  on  sound  principles.  Cold, 
as  a  remedial  means,  is  the  principal  subject  treated  of,  and  is  com- 
prised in  three  sections :  The  1st.  On  intense  cold  or  congelation  as 
a  means  of  producing  insensibility  in  surgical  diseases.  2nd.  On  con- 
gelation as  a  remedy  in  inflammatory  diseases,  in  cancer,  and  other 
jMunful  affections,  and  in  epilepsy.  3rd.  On  its  use  continuously  and 
uniformly  applied  of  moderate  degrees  of  temperature. 

Passing  over  an  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Amott  employs  the  term  cold  as  if  it  were  an  entity,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  his  statements  respecting  the  use  of  a  reduced 
temperature  in  the  manner  specified  by  him,  whether  as  an  ansasthetic, 
or  in  the  several  diseases  enumerated,  are  well  supported  by  the  fiicts 
which  he  adduces.  The  great  facts  on  which  the  treatment  he  recom- 
mends seem  to  rest,  are  mainly  two — viz.,  that  cold  checks  inflam- 
matory action,  and  that  intense  cold,  besides  being  an  anaesthetic,  b 
destructive  of  cell-growth.  He  very  properly  does  not  endeavour  to 
explain  the  effects,  holding  that  to  be  vain,  and  that,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  many  oUier  remedial  means,  it  is  most  judicious  to  avoid  any 
hypothetical  attempt  of  the  kind.  What  recommends  the  cold  treat- 
ment most,  whether  for  anssthetic  pur|x>ses  or  for  subduing  in- 
flammation,^ or  as  a  substitute  for  the  knife,  or  a  substitute  for  caustic, 
or  in  combination  with  caustic  for  the  removal  of  cancerous  growths, 
is  its  safety. 

Great  merit  is  due  to  the  author  for  the  methods  which  he  has  con- 
trived for  employing  cold ;  in  this,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  intended  the  fkse  of  it  as  a  remedy,  consist  chiefly  his  claims  to 
originality,  and  for  which  we  are  most  indebted  to  him. 

An  apparatus  which  he  calls  the  ''  current-apparatus"  deserves  to 
be  generally  known,  recommended  as  it  is  by  its  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency.    It  is  described  as  a  thin  bladder  or  membranous  iMig  suitable 

*  The  me  of  ice  in  cnmp  is  fwj  faTouraUy  reported  on  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Journal  de  M6dedne  et  de  Chimrgie.  M.  de  Gian-Boulogne^  it  is  there  stated, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  has  need  no  other  treatment,  and  with  nnfiiiling 
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lor  bc^ng  a  small  qnantitj  of  water  of  desired  temperatiirey  in 
a  current  is  established  by  means  of  two  flexible  tubes,  an  upper  one 
with  a  stop-oock  communicating  with  a  resenroiry  a  lower  one  leading 
to  a  waste  YesseL 

We  are  thus  brief  in  our  notice  of  this  portion  of  Br.  Amott's  cod- 
tribntions  from  a  belief  that  it  deserves  and  will  amply  reward  a  carefol 
perusal,  and  that  it  ought,  and  we  would  hope  will  be  in  extensive 
demand.  And  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  concluding  por- 
tion, that  in  which  he  treats  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs — ^viz., 
stricture  of  the  urethra  and  stone  in  the  bladder,  advocating  for  the 
former  dilatation  and  eccentric  incision,  or  a  combination  of  the  two ; 
and  for  the  latter  a  modified  plan  of  operation  of  an  analogous  kind 
His  aim  is — ^the  great  desideratum  of  the  susgeon — ^the  maximum  of 
efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  risk. 


AxT.  XXII. — On  ConMned  External  and  Internal  Verdon,  By  J. 
Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  DiseaasB 
of  Women,  and  Assistant-Physician  at  Guy's  HoqiitaL — London, 
1864.     8vo,  pp.  72. 

The  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,**  is  in  a  great  measure  exemplified  in  the  production  of  Dr.  Hicks* 
little  book  on  combined  external  and  internal  version.  Not  only  did 
Wigand,  in  1807,  demonstrate  that,  by  means  of  external  pressore 
applied  through  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  a  certain  definite 
revolution  of  the  fostus  could  be  accomplished,  but  so  long .  ago  as 
1653  we  find,  in  Welsch's  translation  of  an  old  Italian  book  (Mer- 
curio:  'La  commare  draoooglitrice.'  Venice,  1604)  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate description  of  this  principle.  A  glimmering  of  the  doctrine 
existed  even  in  still  more  ancient  times,  for  at  p.  50,  in  a  very  old 
work  by  EuejO^  published  at  Zurich  in  1554,  the  external  grasp  of  the 
hand,  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  child,  is  spoken  of! 
The  two  last  works  appear  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Hicks,  though  he  has  of  course  made  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
Wigand's  admirable  essay,  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in  trans- 
verse positions,  by  means  of  external  manipulation,  the  long  axis  of 
the  child  can  be  placed  in  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus.  Unquesiicm- 
ably  this  point  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of  British  practitionerB, 
but  it  has  been  long  recognised  by  many  German  obstetricians.  Dr. 
Hicks  has  brought  the  principles  alluded  to  more  prominently  before 
the  profession  in  this  country,  and  applies  them  more  universally  than 
has  been  done  hitherto.  Begarding  Wigand's  method  and  his  own 
modification,  the  author  writes : 

"  He  noticed,  which  is  indeed  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
so-called  transverse  presentations  the  child  laid  obliquely,  not  risidly  trans- 
verse ;  that  either  the  bead  or  tbe  breech  is  nearer  the  os.  He  haa  discovered 
that  pressure  upon  the  exterior  would  make  the  fcstus  move  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  this  fact  he  adapted  to  the  rectification  of  tbe  abnormal  position  of 
the  foetus.    He  found  that,  by  pressing  on  both  poles  of  the  child  m  opposite 
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diRctioiis,  he  eonld  bring  that  end  wbicli  was  nearest  into  the  os  uten.  Thus, 
as  the  head  was  nearest  the  os  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  more  often  em- 
ployed cephalic  yersioiL  He  only  employed  the  inner  hand  to  guide  and 
reoeiTe  the  head  or  breech  into  the  os.  As  a  motor  power  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  used  it ;  indeed,  he  particularly  directs  attention  to  ouier  manipula- 
tbns  alone.  This  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  because  in  this  point  con* 
sists  the  difference  between  being  able  merely  to  rectify  abnormal  presetitationSf 
and  being  able  to  accomplish  version  in  afw  manner;  whether  partial  or  com" 
Me,  podalic  or  cephalic.  Etcu  where  he  employed  cephalic  Tcrsion  (and 
oere  the  plan  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  treatise  the  nearest  corresponds  to 
Wigaod's)  he  did  not  posh  back  the  presenting  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
feet;  and  thus,  as  will  be  hereafter  stiown,  he  was  unaware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  this  procedure." 

The  mode  of  operating  is  described  by  means  of  iUustrationSy  with- 
out which  a  good  idea  cannot  be  given  to  the  reader.  The  cases 
which  in  Dr.  Hicks'  estimation  are  suitable  to  the  employment  of  the 
combined  Terskm,  are  malpresentation,  conYakLons,  small  pelvis,  or 
other  deformity,  extreme  depression^  and  placenta  prasvia.  Of  the 
last  he  says  :  ''  If  I  can  feel  the  membranes  and  find  the  head  pre- 
senting, I  then  proceed  as  in  an  ordinary  case  before  described."  Oar 
own  impression  is,  that  if  the  membranes  can  be  easily  felt,  the  pre- 
ferable plan  would  be  to  rupture  them  and  leave  the  case  to  nature. 
The  advantages  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  version  which  he  describes 
are  smnmed  up  mider  two  heads — first,  those  of  avoidapoe;  secondly, 
those  of  acqiusition. 

**  (a.)  Avoidance, 

"  1.  We  shall  avoid  the  addition  of  the  hand,  and  perhaps  of  the  arm,  to 
the  uteriile  contents,  with  the  present  and  chances  of  future  irritation  caused 
byit.  ^  [ 

"  8.  Entry  of  air  into  uterus. 

"3.  Liability  to  ruptured  uterus,  the  pressure  being  opposite  to  that  of  the 
ecdinaiT  method. 

*'  4.  Much  of  the  pain  and  distress  felt  in  the  ordinary  plan. 

**  5.  Hie  neoesaify  of  baring  the  arm,  and  perhaps  the  removal  of  the  coat 
of  the  operator. 

"6.  Much  of  the  fatigue  and  distress  felt  by  the  operator  by  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus  during  contractions. 

"7.  The  increase  of  coUapse  by  the  presence  of  the  hand  in  cases  of  severe 
exhaustion. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  more  weight  upon  these  points  than  they  deserve. 
The  dangers  of  cautbus  turning  by  the  old  method  are  not  so  ^T^t  as  have 
heen  supposed,  the  unphilosophical  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  this 
cpention  having  given  erroneous  results. 

"(b.)  Of  Acquisition. 

"  1.  We  shall  gain  opportunity  of  correcting  malpresentations  as  soon  as 
reopenised. 

"2.  The  capability  of  early  delivery. 

"3.  The  opportunity  of  using  the  child  as  a  compress  in  placenta  prsevia. 

"  4.  The  capability  of  version  at  a  time  when  the  old  method  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

"  5.  The  opportunity  of  producing  cephalic  version  much  more  readily  than 
formerly." 
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We  think  that  the  author  has  over-estimated  the  applicability  and 
advisability  of  combined  version,  especially  in  cases  of  arm-presenta- 
tions, where  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
placenta  prasvia. 

Dr.  Hicks  concludes  by  giving  twenty-four  illustrative  cases.  The 
last  case  is  one  of  twins;  the  second  presented  with  the  back.  Imme- 
diately after  the  extraction  of  the  first  child  an  examination  was 
made,  and  another  bag  of  membranes  discovered ;  this  was  ruptured, 
but  Dr.  Hicks  adds  that  he  was  unable  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the 
second  child  for  some  time,  owing  to  a  very  rigid  os  uteri,  which  was 
only  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece !  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  such  a  condition  of  the  os  uteri  could  be  possible 
immediately  after  the  extraction  of  a  full-sized  child,  with  a  twin  still 
in  utero. 

Dr..  Hicks  has  certainly  done  some  good  in  bringing  before  the 
profession  the  advantages  of  combined  external  and  internal  version, 
but  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope  that  his  next  literary  produc- 
tion will  be  written  with  greater  care. 


Abt.  XXUL — A  Companion  to  the  BriUeli  Plujurmacopceia;  com' 
paring  tlte  Strengtfh  of  Hie  ixtrUms  FrtparcUionB  wUh  those  of 
Londimy  Hdinburgh,  and  Dublin,  United  States,  and  other  Foreign 
Pharmacopoeias,  ic.  By  Peter  Squire,  F.L.S.,  Chemist  on  the 
Establishment  of  the  Queen,  &c.  Second  Edition. — London,  1864. 
pp.  2^^^. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  former  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
disposed  of  is  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  its  merit.  The  new 
edition,  however,  possesses  qualities  which  render  it  really  much  more 
useful  and  handy  than  its  predecessor.  The  entire  work  has  appa- 
rently been  revised  with  much  care,  necessary  corrections  have  been 
made,  and  necessary  additions  contributed.  Much  new  matter  refers 
to  preparations  which  are  "  not  ofiicinal,**  and  all  such  are  distinc- 
tively and  clearly  indicated.  The  description  of  the  various  drugs 
contains  a  statement  of  their  preparations  and  doses,  and  a  full  index 
exists,  combined  with  a  table  of  the  doses,  so  that  in  this  index,  by 
the  use  of  Italic  and  Koman  letters,  thc&  eye  seizes  at  a  glance  the 
name  of  the  preparation,  its  dose,  the  page  at  which  it  is  described  in 
the  volume,  and  the  fact  whether  it  is  in  the  '  British  Fharmacoposia,' 
or  not  officinal  Altogether  the  work  is  almost  a  necessary  oomple- 
lurnt  to  the  new  '  Pharmacopcsia*  as  it  at  pr^nt  exists. 
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Art.  I. 

On  the  Fre8Ufnpii4mo/Surviw>r8hip,^  By  James  BbllPetti6bew,M.D. 
Edin.,  Assistant  in  the  Moseam  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Extraordinary  Member  and  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  late  Resident  Sorgeon  to  the  Clinical 
Suigical  Wards  of  the  Roycd  Infirmaiy  of  Edinburgh. 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  phnae  **  presumption  of  BorviTonhip**  ooiuidered  in  its  nature  and  bearings. 
— The  laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  questions  of  surriyonhip  traoed  and  com- 
mented upon. — The  scarcity  of  said  laws,  particularly  in  Britain. — The  demand  which 
ezlstB  for  a  carefully  drawn-up  code,  as  proved  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  cases 
of  smrTiTorship. — Outline  of  a  new  code  of  laws  for  settling  the  more  obscure  forms 
of  sarriTonhip. — Questions  of  surrivorship  resolvable  into  such  as  pertain  to  indi- 
vidaala  lost  by  common  accident,  and  where  mother  and  child  die  during  parturition. 
— ^The  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  in  ques- 
tions of  snrriTorship  hi  the  present  state  of  science. — The  ikllacioosness  in  numerous 
iiistiinifiT  of  such  testimony,  and  the  demand  which  arises  for  direct  proof  or  positive 
law. — The  value  of  physical  and  other  signs  in  determining  questions  of  survivorship. 
— nie  dianoes  of  survivorship  in  death  by  parturition,  by  wounds,  by  suffocation,  by 
starvation,  by  cold,  by  sun-stroke^  by  lightning;,  and  by  burning. — ^Becapitulation. 

IfUroducton/  Bemarka — tike  pfirase  "  Presumption  of  Survivarehip^ 

considerecL 

Ik  treating  of  the  many  obscure  medico-legal  points  involved  in  ques- 
tions of  survivorship,  an  arrangement  differing  widely  from  that 
adopted  in  the  occasional  chapters  dedicated  to  this  subject  in  works 
on  forensic  medicine,  has  been  resorted  to;  partly  with  a  view  to 
classifying  and  ari-anging  existing  knowledge,  and  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  new  sources  of  information. 

Although  the  question  of  survivorship  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  one  of  extreme  importance,  there  is  unfortunately,  from  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  competent  witnesses  during  the  last  moments  of 
those  oonoeming  whom  it  is  raised,  more  or  less  difficulty  always 
experienced  in  its  solution.  Indeed  this  want  of  positive  or  direct 
evidence  in  determining  which  of  two  or  more  related  by  birth  or 

^  The  subjoined  paper  obtained  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Gold  Medal  in  the  Uni- 
verrity  of  Bdinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
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otherwise,  perished  first,  is  fully  embodied  in  the  phrase  "  presamption 
of  survivorship/*  as  generally  received;  for  the  word  presamption, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words — prae  (before),  and  siano  (to 
take  up) — means,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  supposition  as  opposed  to 
what  admits  of  demonstration — in  other  words,  it  implies  a  judging 
before,  or  hastily,  or  when  the  premises  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
not  fully  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  The  term  ''presumption,* 
moreover,  as  used  by  the  lawyer  and  medical  jurist,  admits  of  various 
shades  of  meaning,  and  may  be  construed  to  signify  *'  possible,"  '*  barely 
possible,"  '' probable,"  or  **  very  probable  ;'*  and  indeed,  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  much  will  depend  on  the  plausibility  and  scientific  acumen 
of  the  person  by  whom  the  term  is  employed. 

This  adaptability,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  of  the  word  presumption 
in  the  phrase  "  presumption  of  survivorship,"  seriously  interferes  with 
the  dispensation  of  justice,  it  usually  happening  that  not  more  deference 
is  paid  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  than  to  the  ability  and  teal  of  the 
oooDsel  '^  a  circumstance,  whidi  while  it  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  the 
honourable  exhibiti<»i  of  various  kinds  of  learning^  leaves^  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  broad  margin  for  the  successful  display  of  mere  ingenoi^.  The 
laxity  of  the  materialswith  which  the  medicaljuzisthaato  do  inquestions 
of  survivorship,  has,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  hitherto  forbidden  our  having 
any  very  positive  law  on  the  subject — a  want  alike  perplexing  to  the 
leffd  adviser,  and  the  dient  whose  claims  it  is  his  duty  to  advanoa  As, 
however,  the  determination  of  such  cases  may  be  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  surviving  relatives,  who  may  win  or  lose  a  position  and 
fortune  thereby,  it  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  legislatora.  The 
difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  framing  a  law  or  laws  which  shall  so 
nieely  meet  the  emergencies  of  every  case  as  to  be  equally  binding  on 
all,  will  be  readily  admitted;  but  that  British  law  would  reoeive  a 
most  important  accession  in  the  adoption  of  certain  Continental  tenets 
which  long  use  has  sanctioned,  if  not  approved,  is  equally  certain. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  this  assertion,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  feuds 
of  surviving  relatives  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  cases  of  sur- 
vivorship in  the  best  hands.* 

The  Laws  Jraaned  for  the  SegulaUon  of  Questions  qfSurvhonk^ 

traced  and  commented  upon. 

The  ancient  Romans,  with  their  usual  forethought,  had  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  necessity  of  positive  law,  in  questions  of  survivorship; 
and  in  order  that  their  sagacity  may  be  contrasted  with  our  own  im- 
providence in  this  matter,  and  because  their  civil  code  formed  the 
basis  for  all  succeeding  codes,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  it 
before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  laws  of  more  modem  nations. 
"  According  to  the  civil  law,  for  example,*  which  generally  regulates 

I  See  the  edmirable  and  plausible  reesoning  of  Feame  in  hie  '  Aigonienti  in  the 
Oaee  of  the  Bepresentatiyes  of  General  Stanwix,'  in  which  he  pleads  with  great  abilitj 
on  both  sides  of  the  same  qnestion.    (Fearne's  Posthnmons  Works.    London,  1797.) 

*  Yide  cases  of  General  Stanwix,  Colonel  Jsmes,  and  othen,  as  giTea  ia  HUlif  *f 
Beports,  Fearne's  Posthnmons  Works;,  &c. 

>  Domat.  C.  L.,  pp.  652,  658. 
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the  adminifltration  of  penonahy,  it  is  held  that  when  parent,  whether 
&ther^  or  mother,'  and  child  perish  together,  as  in  shipwreck,  if  the 
child  be  of  the  age  of  puberty  he  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  died  first  if  he  were  under  that  age,  regard 
being  also  had  to  the  relation  of  the  party  who  is  to  benefit  by  the 
deGidon.  It  may,  however,  happen  in  several  ways*  that  the  mother 
may  perish  under  the  ruins  of  a  building  sooner  than  the  child  whom 
she  suckles;  it  may  happen  that  a  son  may  be  killed  in  battle  before 
his  &ther ;  and  on  the  same  occasion,  and  likewise  in  all  others,  it  may 
80  fall  out  that  they  both  die  at  the  same  instant,^  or  that  even  he  who 
by  reason  of  his  age  or  some  other  infirmity  might  be  presumed  to  die 
first  does  nevertheless  die  the  last;" — all  which  probabilities  cleariy 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  upon  such  law 
or  laws  as  shall  fetirly  meet  the  majority  of  cases :  arbitrary  to  a  certain 
extent  they  necessarily  will  be,  but  time  and  the  experience  which 
time  begets  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  a 
system  founded  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles. 

The  spirit  of  the  Boman  law,  says  Beck,*  guided  the  decisions  of  the 
Continental  tribunals  for  many  ages;  and  Zaochias,'  in  his  elaborate 
diseuasions  on  this  question,  cites  cases  from  several  jurisconsults  which 
were  settled  according  to  the  dicta  of  the  civil  code.  The  ancient 
French  law  took  for  the  most  part  after  the  Eoman ;  Le.,  it  supposed 
the  husband  as  surviving  the  wife,  the  son  the  fiither,  if  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  the  reverse  if  he  was  still  a  minor:  it  was 
oovisequently  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  civil.  It,  however, 
made  a  curious  jirovision  in  cases  where  testator  and  legatee  peiished 
together,  adjudicating  the  property  in  such  instances  to  the  heirs  of 
the  testator  himself;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  it,  a  man  must  have 
heirs,  though  not  necessarily  legatees.^ 

With  a  view  to  remedying  the  felt  defects  of  previous  enactments, 
the  present  French  law  as  set  forth  in  the  ''Code  Napoldon**  was  framed. 
It  runs  as  follows,  and  although  by  no  means  perfect,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  anything  yet  existing: — 

''L  If  several  persons^  naturally  heirs  of  each  other,  perish  by  the  same 
cvei^  without  the  possibility  of  knowing  which  died  first,  the  presumption  of 
surrivonhip  shall  oe  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  toe  case,  and  in 
default  thereof  by  strength  of  age  and  of  sex. 

"II.  If  those  who  perish  together  were  under  fifteen  years,  the  oldest  shall 
be  presumed  the  sumvor. 

"  in.  If  they  were  above  sixty  years,  the  youngest  shall  be  presumed  the 


1  Gam  bello  pater  filio  pertaset,  materqne  filii  quasi  postea  mortui  bozia  Tindicaret, 
agnitti  Tero  pstns,  quasi  filios  ante  perlseei,  DiTue  Hadriaiiiis  oredidit  patrem  prius 
mortanm.     Dig.,  lib.  34,  T.  5,  6,  9,  S.  1,  de  Bebns  dubils. 

'  Gam  pabere  filio  mater  nanfragio  periit ;  cam  explorari  son  possit,  uter  prior 
tzIiDeUs  Mi,  hamaana  eat  credere  filiaa  diatimi  Tixiase ;  1.  e.  lex  22. 

*  0omat.  p.  651. 

*  See  improbability  of  this  ocenrrenoe  as  argaed  by  Feame  in  hia  Pcstbnmoas  Works, 
p.  42. 

'  Beck's  Blementa  of  Med.  Jot.,  London,  1825,  p.  211. 

*  Zaochias,  toI.  L  pp.  440,  441.  '  Foderd,  toI.  iL  p.  221. 
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*'  lY.  If  some  were  under  fifteen  and  others  above  sixty,  the  framer  shall 
be  presumed  the  survivors. 

"  V.  If  those  who  had  perished  toother  had  completed  the  age  (tf  fifteen, 
and  were  under  sixty,  the  male  shall  be  presumed  the  survivor  where  ages  are 
equal,  or  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  one  year. 

"  YI.  If  they  were  of  the  same  sex,  that  presumption  shall  be  admitted  which 
opens  up  the  succession  in  the  order  of  nature ;  of  course  the  younger  shaJl  be 
considered  to  have  survived  the  elder."' 

In  Section  I.  of  the  foregoing  Code  it  will  be  observed  that  such 
caaee  as  can  be  determined  by  collateral  or  circumstantial  evidence^  are 
left  to  turn  upon  their  own  merits ;  while  those  which  cannot  be  so 
determined  are  to  be  settled  according  to  strength  of  age  and  of  sex, 
the  conditions  of  which  are  explained  in  Sections  II.,  IIL,  FV.,  V., 
and  YI.  Thus,  in  Sections  II.  and  IIL,  by  a  process  of  exclosion, 
provision  is  made  for  all  those  who  perish  under  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
above  sixty — a  wise  arrangement,  when  age  becomes  the  concomitant 
of  much  tenderness,  and  includes  alike  the  infant  at  the  breast  and 
the  old  man  in  his  dotage.  The  fourth  section — ^viz.,  that  which 
adjudges  the  survivorship  to  those  under  fifteen,  when  they  and  per^ 
sons  above  sixty  perish  together — is  not  so  happy ;  for,  as  was  jnsUy 
point«d  out  by  Foderd,'  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  endurance 
of  infiints  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  and  men  of  sixty-one,  sixty- 
two,  and  sixty-three,  whose  age  and  experience  would  certainly  entitle 
them  to  live  the  longest.  Section  Y.,  which  regulates  the  chances  of 
surviyorship  in  the  male  and  female  lietween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixty,  appears  to  me  likewise  faulty;  for  it  does  not  state  which  is  to  be 
adjudged  survivor  when  the  dififerenco  greatly  exceeds  one  year — the 
probability  being  that  a  robust  female  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  would 
survive  a  delicate  male  of  fifty-nine. 

On  the  whole,  the  Code  Napoleon  is  a  very  admirable  one;  and  the 
frequency  with  which  it  has  been  quoted  by  other  nations  in  their 
decisions  upon  questions  of  survivorship,  proves  at  once  its  importance 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  has  all  along  been  held.  Pariah  sug- 
gests that  in  disposing  of  questions  of  survivorship,  where  no  direct 
evidence  is  forthcouiing,  the  order  of  nature  should  be  followed;  and 
*'  that  it  should  be  presumed  the  child  survived  the  parent,  the  nephew 
the  uncle,  descendants  ascendants,  legatees  testators,  and  generally  that 
the  younger  had  outlived  the  elder."  But  that  something  more  definite 
is  requisite  will  be  evident  from  the  following  circumstance :  if  the 
order  of  nature  were  followed  in  all  cases,  then  the  sister  or  daughter 
of  two  years,  might  be  regarded  as  surviving  the  brother  of  twenty,  or 
the  father  of  forty  years,  which  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

SoarcUy  of  Positive  Lom  in  Cases  of  SurvivorsIUp,  pmiicukyHy 

in  Briiain, 

Although,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  separate  code  of  laws  in 

1  Code  Kapol6on,  Titre  I*'  des  Suocesnons,  ohapw  i.  §  6,  p.  270,  Ace 

*  Foderd,  vol  ii.  pp.  223  to  226. 
'  Med.  Jar.,  by  J.  A«    Paris,  M.D.,  Itc  London,  1823,  p.  392. 
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Britait^for  settling  the  actual  qaestion  of  snnriyorsbip,  manj  provisions 
have  beeniDade  which  immediately  come  into  operation  when  that  is 
determined  Thus,  in  '  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,''  it  ig  stated :  "  If 
a  man  be  seized  in  fee  of  lands  and  tenements,  though  hut  for  a  mamerUy 
his  wife  is  entitled  to  dower;'  therefore,  if  both  fikther  and  son  perish 
by  a  common  accident,  and  the  son  swcYive^-'however  ^u>rt  the  period — 
bis  wife  shall  have  dower,  for  the  lands  descended  tlte  instant  the  father 
diedJ*  A  cnrions  illostration,  cited  by  Paris,'  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Bioaghton  v.  BandalL^  On  this  occasion  &ther  and  son,  being  joint- 
tenants,  were  hung  ixx  the  same  cart  The  son  struggled  the  longest,' 
in  consequence  of  which  he  became  seized  of  an  estate  in  fee  by  snr- 
viTonhip,  and  his  widow  had  a  verdict  granted  for  her  dower  accord- 
ingly. The  same  provision  extends  also  to  partners  and  others  where 
the  interest  of  the  deceased  lapses  to  the  survivor.  In  such  cases,  the 
heirs  of  the  survivor  become  entitled  at  his  death.  So  also  of  testator 
md  ^(atea  When  the  latter  dies  first,  it  is  a  lapsed  legacy,  and  £ol\a 
into  the  residue ;  when,  however,  the  legatee  survives,  his  executors 
cbum.*  AcconUng  to  the  law  of  England,  a  man  marrying  a  woman 
possessed  of  freehold  property,  if  it  be  not  specially  settled  by  marriage 
articles,  has  no  claim  upon  it  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  unless  he  has 
a  child  by  her  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate,'  bom  during  the  life  of 
the  mother,  and  which  has  survived  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  If, 
however,  a  child  be  so  born,  the  husband  retains  the  property  during 
his  life  as  tenant  by  courtesy.' 

An  example  of  the  application  of  this  law  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  case 
of  Fish  V.  Palmer,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster 
Hall  in  1806,  in  which,  although  the  child  was  nominally  still-bom, 
the  jury,  in  virtue  of  some  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips — a  very  pre- 
carious sign  of  life  certainly' — ^returned  a  verdict  in  fiivour  of  the 

'  2  BL  Com.  132.  >  Vide  Park  on  Dower.  '  Cro.  Elu.,  502. 

'  Med.  Jur.y  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.]>.,  &c.,  and  J.  S.  Fonblanqne,  Beq.,  Barriater- 
at-bw.    London,  1823,  p.  390. 

'  In  Noy,  64,  it  is  stated  the  father  moved  his  feet  after  the  death  of  the  son. 

'  Vide  Maaon  t.  Mason  (Merivale*a  Chancery  Seports,  vol.  i.  p.  808),  and  Taylor 
V.  Deplock  (Philip's  Chancery  Beports,  vol.  u.  p.  281). 

'  le.,  a  male,  if  entailed. 
^  *  Tenant  by  the  cortesie  of  England  ia  where  a  man  taketh  a  wife  seized  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  taile  geneiil,  or  seized  as  heir  in  taile  especial,  and  hath  issne  by  the 
ttme  wife^  male  or  female,  bom  alive  (oyes  on  yife),  albeit  the  issne  after  dieth  or 
Hveth,  yet  if  the  wife  dies  the  husband  shall  hold  the  land  daring  his  life  by  the  law 
of  Bnglmd,  and  he  is  odled  tenant  by  the  cortesie  of  England,  becanse  this  is  nsed 
in  no  other  realme  but  in  England  only  (this  law  prevails  also  in  Rootland  and  Ireland, 
Co.  Litt.  80) ;  and  some  have  said  that  he  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  cnrtesie  nnless 
the  childa  whidi  he  hath  by  his  wife  be  heard  crie  (Coke  says  if  it  be  bom  alive  it  ia 
efficient,  though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  bom  dumb^  (Coke 
Litt,  80  A),  for  by  the  crie  it  proved  that  the  child  was  bom  alive  (Har.  Coke 
Liti,  p.  29,  chap.  4,  sect.  25).  Blaekstone  (roL  ii.  p.  127)  says  that,  althou^  the 
ciying  of  the  infant  ia  the  ttrongut  evidence  of  its  being  bom  alive,  it  is  not  the 
oa/y  evidence ;  and  Fitiherbert  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Vide  case  in  Dyei's  Beports, 
p.  25;  and  Paine'a  in  8th  Coke's  Beports,  p.  207. 

*  Jh,  Denman,  Foderi,  and  others  veiy  properly  object  to  twitching  as  a  ngn  of 
vitally,  it  being  in  numerous  instances  a  mere  result  of  muscular  contractility.  As 
a  ease  in  pointy  see  that  of  Mattia  Brmcei,  in  Zaoohias,  Capuron,  Itc.    It  may,  how- 

69-zzzv.  12 
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plaintiff^    The  vagneDMS  of  this  law,  «nd  the  oonaeqiieiit  temptaitioii 
to  evade  U  aUogeHhiry  was  IndicrouBly  i&own  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Bowesy'  who  caused  the  bells  of  the  town  to  be  rang  at  the  birth  of 
a  still-bom  child  as  if  for  a  son  and  heir.     Fortunatelj  for  the  ends  of 
jnstioe,  he  was  not  able  to  snbsfcantiate  tiie  impostore.     In  Scotland 
the  law  bearing  npon  sarrivorship  is  more  exacts  for  Lord  Sti^  in  his 
'  Institotes'  lays  it  down  that  **  the  children  of  the  nuariage  most 
attain  that  matuity  as  <o  be  heard  to  eryorwMp^  and  adds  that  <'  liie 
law  hath  well  fixed  the  nmtniity  of  the  children  by  l^e  crymg  nr 
weeping,  and  hath  not  left  it  to  the  conjecture  of  witnesses  whe^er 
the  child  was  rrpe  or  not.*    A  case  of  this  kind,  entitled  Dobie  vi 
Richardson,  was  tried  in  the  Oonrt  of  Session  in  1 765.    In  this  instscnce 
the  child  breathed,  raised  one  eyelid,  and  showed  otiier  symptoms  of 
fife  for  half  an  hoar.     As,  however,  the  child  loos  not  heard  to  <ry^  and 
the  mother  died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  marriage,  it  was 
decided  the  husband  wasnot  entitled.*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  hevs 
thatthe  Roman  law  regarding  thematarity  of  l^e  duM  was  eq[oally  strict^ 
and  that  aocordingto  it, it  was  neoessaryfor  the  child,  in  order  to  inherit^ 
to  he  perfectly  slive,  ''si  vivas  perfects  natos  est"*  Zaechias  says,  ''Noa 
nasci,  et  natam  mori,  paria  sunt."    Dagobert  ordained  that  in  Fmnee 
tfaeinfimt  ^kouMUveanhcnur^aindhetJiJ^toaeBUmfowrweM^ 
of  the  chamber.    This  edict  was  revoked  by  Lonis  TX.,  who  held 
it  safficient  if  the  child  cried}    The  present  French  law*  directs  tiiat 
in  order  to  succeed  the  infant  must  he  horn  oKiml'    And  in  order  to 
receive  by  testament,  it  issafficient  to  have  been  conceived  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  testator ;  but  neither  donation  nor  testament  can 
have  effect  unless  the  child  he  horn  Mme,    A  more  intricate,  and  not 
less  important  question,  and  one  which  has  considerably  per|Jexed 
foreign  jurists,'  is^  whether  a  child  which  has  been  delivered  by  the 
Oiesarean  section  may  inherit.    According  to  the  law  of  England  a 
child  so  bom  does  not  entitle  its  fiither  to  be  tenant  by  couxte^.* 

6yer,  happea  thai  a  child  prbnomioed  still-boni  maj  not  ral^  be  m  (see  Xaanal  of 
JnxispnideDoe,  by  ICcbael  Ryan,  M.D.,  &e.    IiOBdon,  1887,  p.  IIMS}. 
^  For  fuller  aooonnt  of  thLi  oaae,  eee  p.  184  of  tide  paper. 

*  Vide  Jesae  Foot's  Life  of  Mr.  Bowee. 

*  See  a  note  to  Dyer'B  Beporta,  25,  l^  the  editor,  John  YaiUaBt,  A.H.,  &e. 
^  Codex  de  poethnmie.  *  Capvron,  p.  198. 

*  (StU  Code,  Artides  725  and  906. 

'  By  being  born  alive,  according  to  the  besk  avtiiaritiei^  is  meant  oomplste  and  perfsel 
leniintion.    Tide  Capoxon,  p.  199. 

"  Hind  aatem  Tidde  oontroyennni  eet  inter  jnriaeottinltoi^  an  if  q[ni  edStos  eat  exeete 
matiis  yentte  repntetor  partus  natnxalis  et  l^timns  et  eaooeaBonis  oapaz.  (Quani^ 
de  Parta  Natuxmli  et  Legituno,  p.  427.) 

'  The  issue  must  be  bom  during  the  life  of  the  mother;  for  if  the  mother  diet  in 
labour,  and  the  Gnsaxean  operation  is  performed,  the  hnsbend  in  this  cue  shall  not 
be  tenant  by  the  curtesy ;  because  at  the  instant  of  the  mothei'B  death  1m  was  deeity 
not  entitled  as  having  no  issue  bom,  bntthe  land  descended  to  the  child  ivhile  he  vis 
yet  in  his  mother's  womb;  and  the  estate  being  once'so  vested,  shell  not  sfterwaids 
be  taken  from  him  (Blackstone,  vol.  ii  p.  127).  Porthei^  "  if  a  woman  seised  of  lends 
in  fee  iakeih  husband,  and  l^  him  is  bigge  with  ohilde^  and  in  her  travell  dieth, 
and  the  childe  is  ripped  ont  of  her  body  slive,  yet  shall  he  not  be  tenant  by  the 
curtese.  because  the  childe  wu  not  home  during  the  macrieg^  nor  in  the  life  of 
the  wife;  but  in  the  meantime  her  lend  descended,  and  in  pleading  he  must  alkee 
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Aeoording,  liowever,  to  tbe  Court  of  Sanieta  Soea  «(i  Borne/  and  in  a 
raeeat  case  ia  IVanoe  (1780),  ohildran  «o  detivered  irere  recognised  as 
yvMe?  and  ooDseqnently  entitled  to  tlie  benefits  aocmiDg  from  snr- 
Tivonlup.  The  only  remainiog  question  to  wkidi  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
aliiide  in  tiiia  place  is  that  wbit^  pertains  to  monatvonty,  for  monsters 
aleo  Tsmj  BnrriTe  their  parents.  The  English  law  on  this  subject  is 
thos  allied  :*  ^  A  monster  whieh  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but 
in  any  part  evidently  bean  the  resemblanoe  of  tiie  brute  creation,  hath 
no  inhmtable  blood,  and  cannot  be  heir  to  any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought 
Sstth  in  marriage;  but  allliOQgh  it  hath  deformity  in  any  part  of  its 
body,  yet  if  it  hath  human  shape  it  may  be  an  heir.*  Heceagain,  although 
the  meaning  of  the  law  is  very  obvious,  the  want  of  precision  in  the 
wordily  rmders  it  liable  to  misinterpretation ;  for  the  question  imme- 
diately arises,  what  is  a  monster  I  This  of  oouxae  is  a  primary  diffi- 
oritj,  and  would  require  to  be  settled  before  the  lavs  regulating  the 
descent  of  property  could  come  into  play. 

The  Demofnd  t/Mek  esnste  in  Bntai»/or  FoaUwe  Law  in  Catei  of 
SurvivorMp  as  proved  by  ike  unoariainijf  qf  their  lasue. 


briefly  enumerated  the  laws  bearing  upon  questions  of  sur- 
vivorship in  various  countries,  and  having  shown  the  paucity  and 
vagnenees  of  British  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  by  way  of 
illnstration,  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated  cases  of  survivorship;  a 
perosal  of  such  cases  alone  conveying  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
question  as  it  now  stands,  and  a  knowledge  of  tibem  being  essential  to 
the  framing  of  new  laws  for  their  regulation.  On  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  cases  of  survivorship  scattered  throughout  the 
judicial  reporte  of  this  and  other  countries,  they  are  found  to  resolve 
themselves  into  two  principal  forms,  viz.,  such  as  pertain  to  individuals 
lost  by  common  accident,  as  shipwreck,  conflagration,  the  falling  of  tene- 
ments, &c.f  and  those  wltich  relate  to  mother  and  chUd  when  they  die 


As  an  example  of  the  $rst,  the  case  of  General  Stanwix  may  be 
cited.  In  1772  this  gentleman,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
set  sail  from  Ireland  for  England.  The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board  perished.     On  behalf  of  a  nephew  who  would 

ilMt  be  bad  UBae  AwAng  the  marriage  (Cio.  latL,  29).  In  iUnstntion,  see  Faiiie*8 
caae,  8«k  Coke'a  Separtiu 

1  Foder^  ToL  iL  p.  168. 

'  See  opinion  of  Pelletan  on  a  case  of  this  kind,  toI.  L  pp.  322  to  S41. 

'  If  the  wife  be  delivered  of  a  monster  which  hath  not  the  ahape  of  mankind,  this 
18  no  ianie  in  tiie  law ;  but  although  the  issue  hath  some  deformity  in  an  j  part  of  his 
body,  yet  if  he  hath  human  shape  this  saffioeth.  "  Hi  qui  contra  formam  hnmani 
geaeris  oonverao  more  pzocreantor  (nt  si  mulier  monstrosnm  Tel  prodigiosum  fuerit 
enixa)  inter  Uberoe  non  oompntentur.  Partus  tamen  col  natura  aliqnantnlam  ampli- 
averit  Tel  diminaerit  non  tamen  saperahnndanter,  at  si  sex  digitoe  Tel  nisi  qaataor 
lia>bcietit,  bene  debet  inter  Uberos  commemorari.  Si  inntilia  natnra  reddidit  membra, 
si  si  euFvns  faerit  ant  gibbosns  vel  membra  tortnosa  habnerit,  non  tamen  est  partus 
monstrosua.  Hermaphrodita  tam  masculo  qnam  fceminse  oompaxatnr  secnndom  pie- 
T^eaeentiam  mx.iuR  ineaiescentis"  (Co.  Jatt.,  p.  29). 

^  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
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have  become  entitled  if  the  survivorsliip  of  the  General  conld  have 
been  proved,  it  was  argued  tbat  the  General,  as  a  man  of  courage  and 
accustomed  to  danger,  in  all  probability  outlived  his  wife  and  daughter 
—a  circumstance  rendered  the  more  likely  from  the  probabilitj  of  his 
being  on  deck  when  the  vessel  foundered,  while  his  wife  and  daughter, 
with  characteristic  timidity,  would  be  in  the  cabin,  and  consequently 
liable  to  perish  first.     On  behalf  of  the  representative  of  the  daughter 
(a  maternal  uncle)  it  was  argued  that  as  she  was  young,  and  conse- 
quently unwilling  to  part  with  life,  while  the  General  was  old,  and 
therefore  ill  prepared  to  battle  with  the  storm,  the  chances  of  survivor- 
ship were  greatly  in  &vom*  of  the  daughter.     The  representative  of 
the  wife  lodged  a  separate  daim ;  and  the  Court  finding  the  arguments 
equally  solid  and  ingenious  on  all  sides,  advised  a  compromise,  which 
was  agreed  to.^     This  case,  which  seems  to  have  set  at  nought  every 
principle  of  judicial  decision,  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
equilibrium  which  may  obtain  between  dissimilar  probabilities.     The 
rougher  sex,  age  (and  consequent  debility)  of  the  General,  contrasted 
with  the  gentler  sex,  youth  (and  consequent  hardihood)  of  the  daughter, 
and  the  one  negatived  the  other.     It  therefore  seems  to  be  a  case  re- 
quiring the  interference  of  positive  law,  and  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  objection  stated  to  Section  Y.  of  the  Code  Napol^n.    This  section, 
it  will  be  remembered,  makes  provision  for  individuals  of  different 
sexes  who  perish  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  when  the  ages 
are  equal,  or  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  one  year;  but  leaves 
the  question  wholly  undetermined  when  the  period  greatly  exceeds  a 
year.     A  case  resembling  the  foregoing  in  many  respects  is  that  of  Job 
Taylor,  quarter-master  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Artillery.     Taylor,  it 
appears,  had  been  in  Portugal  on  foreign  service,  and  was  returning 
to  England  with  his  wife  Lucy  Taylor,  whom  he  had  appointed  by 
his  will  as  his  sole  executrix  and  sole  residuary  l^;atee.    The  vessel 
in  which  they  sailed  struck  on  a  reef  in  Falmouth  harbour,  and  up- 
wards of  two  hundred,  among  whom  was  Taylor  and  his  spouse,  perished. 
Taylor  died  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of  iOOOL    A  bill  in 
Chancery  was  filed  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  wife  against  those  of  the 
husband,  but  no  personal  representative  of  the  latter  appearing,  the 
case  for  a  time  was  at  a  stand.     Shortly  after  the  contending  parties 
mutually  applied  for  a  limited  administration,  which  being  refused  by 
the  Court  on  the  plea  that  it  could  not  be  given  where  a  general  one 
might  be  obtained  if  applied  for,  the  question  came  ultimately  to  be 
as  to  whom  the  general  administration  should  be  granted ;  whether  to 
the  relatives  of  the  husband  as  dying  intestate,  Aw  toife  not  having 
survived  so  as  to  become  entitled  under  his  will,  or  the  representadves 
of  his  wife  as  his  residuary  legatee,  ske  having  survived  so  as  to  become 
entitled  under  that  character.     From  evidence  adduced  it  appeared 
that  a  short  time  prior  to  the  vessel  going  to  pieces,  Lucy  Taylor  was 
in  the  cabin  while  the  husband  was  on  deck;  that  being  resolved  if 
possible  to  save  his  wife,  Taylor  had  offered  large  sums  to  such  as 

^  Vide  Fearne*8  Poitliiimoiif  Works,  p.  87,  where  elaborate  and  ikiUal  azgamenli 
are  adTanoed  on  either  aide. 
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would  descend  to  the  cabin  and  reecue  her  fix>ni  the  impending  danger, 
but  that,  finding  no  response,  he  resolutely  descended  himself,  and  ao 
perished.  The  bodies  of  the  husband  and  wife  were  found  close  together. 
But  as  it  further  appeared  in  evidence  that  Lucy  was  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, and  accustomed  to  endure  much  fatigue  in  the  management 
of  the  officers*  mess,  while  her  husband  was  sickly  and  latterly  much 
affected  with  asthma,  the  question  of  survivorship  became  one  rather 
difficult  of  determination.  On  the  part  of  the  husband's  relatives  it 
was  contended  that  the  case  should  be  decided  according  to  the  Roman 
lawy  which  supposes  the  &ther  and  mother  as  surviving  their  of&pring, 
if  they  are  still  minors,  the  hus^ndihe  wife,  and  so  on;  and  that  such 
a  decision  would  be  in  accordance  with  established  precedent  and  the 
known  fiict  that  the  wife  was  in  the  cabin  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  probably  perished  before  the  husband  reached  her.  On 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  wife  it  was  urged  that  the  wife, 
being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  the  order  of  nature  was  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  reversed;  and  both  having  perished  by  a  common 
calamity,  that  she  consequently  was  entitled  to  the  doubt.  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  who  sat  on  the  case,  drew  a  distinction  between  residuary 
]^;atees  and  heirs-at-law,  and  showed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
wife  not  being  residuary  legatees  themselves,  were  consequently  one 
step  further  from  the  property;  the  rule  in  such  cases  being  that  the 
presumption  of  law  was  in  &vour  of  the  heir-at-law  with  regard  to 
fteehold,  and  eqtiaUy  so  of  tJie  next  of  kin  toith  regard  to  personal  pro- 
pertyy  the  Statute  of  Distributions  disposing  of  an  intestate's  property 
among  his  next  relatives  solely  on  the  presumption  that  such  was  his 
intention,  unless  the  contrary  should  be  expressed.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  daughter,  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  proof  rested,  being 
unable  to  convince  the  Court  of  J^he  survivorship  of  the  wife,  the 
administration  was  accordingly  granted  to  the  huslMind's  next  of  kin.^ 
This  case  forms  a  curious  illustration  of  the  old  French  kw  already 
quoted  (p.  203),  which  declares  that  while  a  man  must  have  heirs,  he 
need  not  necessarily  have  legatees;  and  that  on  such  occasions,  where 
the  testator  and  legatee  perish  together  without  the  possibility  of 
knowing  which  survived,  the  effects  of  the  former  should  always  pass 
to  his  next  of  kin.  This  case  is  illustrative  in  another  respect  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  defining  by  positive  law  the  conditions  of 
age,  sex,  and  strength,  and  the  great  weight  which  may  be  attached 
to  collateral  evidence  when  any  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  it.  The 
representatives  of  the  wife  commended  her  robust  constitution  and 
admitted  hardihood,  and  deprecated  the  chances  of  the  sickly  and 
asthmatic  husband;  while  the  representatives  of  the  husband,  on  the 
other  hand,  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  his  being  on  deck 
when  the  accident  happened,  and  on  his  being  a  man  of  arms,  inured 
to  danger,  and  not  likely  to  forget  himself  in  such  a  crisis.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  special  plying,  considerable  importance  must 
be  attached  to  the  position  of  individuals  in  a  common  calamity;  and 
if  Say  lor  had  remained  on  deck  instead  of  going  below  to  the  rescue  of 

^  Taylor  and  others  t.  I>eploek. 
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his  wife,  the  cbaoceg  of  sarvivonhip  would  have  been  greatly  in  hia 
favour.  lo  cases  of  shipwreck,  ag.,  when  the  Tessel  goes  agroond  on 
a  sandy  coast,  and  the  wife,  daughter,  or  mother  is  foand  in  the  cabin, 
and  consequently  submerged,  while  the  husband,  son,  or  &ther  ia  found 
kshed  to  the  mast  above  water,  the  probability  ia  that  the  latter  died 
gradually  from  fiitigue  and  exposure,  while  the  former  met  an  instan- 
taneous death.  A  case  in  point  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Two  boys  were  drowned  by  falling  into  an  old  shaft  in  their  attempts 
to  gather  brambles  at  its  edge.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  known  to 
be  an  expert  swimmer,  and  when  the  bodies  were  discovered  that  of 
the  elder  was  found  {Jaced  above  that  of  the  younger.  In  addition, 
the  arms  and  legs  of  the  elder  boy  were  found  discoloured  and  laoexated, 
which  discoloratioDS  and  lacerations  were  no  doubt  produced  in  his 
attempts  to  prolong  existence.  Another  instance,  in  which  there  would 
have  been  little  diSSculty  in  determining  the  survivor,  occurred  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  within  the  last  few  years.  A  band  of  boys,  seven  ia 
number,  were  amusing  themselves  on  their  return  irom  echoed  by 
sliding  on  a  pond  adjoining  the  road.  The  ice  gave  way,  and  ail 
perished.  The  sad  event  told  its  own  tale,  for  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  boys  a  search  was  instituted,  and  a  slight  &11  of  snow  b^g  ou 
the  ground,  enabled  the  searchers  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  boys 
from  the  school  to  the  margin  of  the  pond.  Arrived  there,  a  recently- 
formed  slide  was  discovered  which  extended  from  the  mai^n  for  some 
distance  into  the  pond,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  large  irregular  openiog 
in  the  ice.  The  satchels  and  other  incumbranoea  of  the  boys  were  found 
strewed  around,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the  yawning  abyaa  at  the 
end  of  the  slide.  Further  search  only  tended  to  ccmfirm  the  worst 
fears  of  the  searchers,  for  the  bodies  of  the  spirited  but  unfortunate 
boys  were  found  piled  the  one  above  the  other  in  its  treacheroua  watera 
A  case  of  a  sinular  nature  occurred  at  Dunbar  within  the  last  three 
yeara  An  English  family  had  gone  to  the  coast  for  the  purpoae  of 
sea-bathing.  One  of  the  daughters  while  enjc^ng  that  luxury  had 
gone  beyond  her  depth,  and  her  sister  seeing  her  nnking  and  hearing 
her  shrieks,  rushed  to  her  assistance.  They  were  both  immediately 
in  the  same  sad  dilemma.  The  father  and  brother,  who  were  walking 
ou  the  beach  and  saw  the  accident,  instantly  rushed  to  the  spot.  The 
brother  instinctively  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  ststen,  but  being 
unable  to  keep  himself  afloat,  it  was  evident  that  all  three  were  £Mt 
perishing.  The  tragedy  craved  yet  another  victim,  for  the  fother,  ui^ 
able  in  his  despair  to  profit  by  the  aad  warnings  he  was  receivings  also 
plunged  to  the  fotal  reseua  Here,  then,  there  was  a  sequence  in  the 
order  of  death ;  and  if  a  question  of  survivorship  had  arisen,  little  diffi* 
culty  would  have  been  experienced  in  determining  it.  Of  a  like  nature 
in  the  order  of  events  was  the  melancholy  aoddoit  which  ooeurred  in 
the  Theatre  Royal  of  Glasgow  in  1849.  In  this  calamity  aixt^-two 
perished,  and  in  this  wise :  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  all  radied  to  the  door.  The  door  was  unfortunately 
closed,  and  as  the  long  narrow  passage  leading  thereto  was  litoraily 
choked  with  panic-stricken  individuals  eager  to  avoid  an  imaginazy 
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danger,  soffocation  and  pressnre  sooa  began  their  deadly  work.  The 
alarm  was  discovered  to  be  fiilse,  and  as  the  manager  saw  no  reason  for 
abruptly  terminating  the  performance,  the  acting  was  resumed.  At 
loigthy  however,  the  appalluig  &ct  of  the  £artal  pass^e  became  known; 
and  on.  the  outside  door  being  forced,  it  was  found  that  those  next  to 
it — ia,  those  who  had  suf^ed  most  from  back  and  therefore  accumu- 
lated pressure,  and  who  consequently  experienced  the  suffocating  effects 
most  intensely — were  for  the  most  part  dead;  while  the  deaths  became 
ibwer  and  &wer  in  proportion  as  the  passage  was  cleared  and  as  the 
interior  of  the  theatre  was  reached;  thus  proving  that  the  presun^ 
tion  of  survivorship  was  in  £ivour  of  those  farthest  away  from  the 
door. 

Somewhat  similar  in  results  axe  cases  of  accidental  death  from  choker 
damp,  of  which  I  have  known  many  in  the  mining  districts  of  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland.  Those  who  perish  first  are  invariably  those  &rthest  re- 
moved from  the  air-passages— and  who  consequently  are  nearest  the 
point  of  concentration.  But  I  need  not  multiply  examples;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  in  which  the  position  of  the  body 
would  go  fiir  to  establish  the  claim  of  survivorship,  and  in  which  (for  the 
drcumstanoes  are  reversible)  if  the  said  position  were  in  £&vour  of  the 
Biotber,  the  daughter,  or  the  wife,  instead  of  the  fitther,  the  son,  and  the 
hosband,  the  order  of  nature  might  fidrly  be  considered  as  reversed, 
and  the  benefits  resulfcing  from  survivorship  awarded  to  the  former. 

A  notable  example  of  this  state  of  things  occurred  in  France  in  the 
aeventeenth  century.  A  mother  (Dobie)  and  her  two  children,  the 
one  aged  eight  years  and  the  other  twenty-two  months,  were  murdered 
secretly  in  the  night.  The  husband  claimed  the  property  of  his  wife 
oa  the  ground  that  the  children  had  survived  the  parent.  The  parlia- 
meat  adjudged  it  to  him  on  the  plea  that  the  murderers  would  naturally 
fint  destroy  the  person  from  whom  most  resistance  was  to  be  expected, 
which  of  courso  would  be  the  mother.^ 

A  strictly  analogous  case,  related  by  the  celebrated  advocate  Ricard, 
oocarred  about  the  same  time.  ^*  In  1668  a  &ther  and  son  fell  in  the 
fiunooa  battle  of  Dunes.  On  that  same  day,  and  at  the  very  hour  the 
battle  commenced,  the  daughter  and  sister  took  the  veil,  whereby  she 
becaiBft  dead  in  ihe  law"  (here  the  order  of  nature  was  reversed  in 
Yirtae  of  taking  the  vow).  The  question  arose,  which  of  the  three 
iorvived  1  It  was  determined  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  the  doubt  was  given  in  flavour  of  the  son,  who  had  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  for  this  reason.  The  daughter  died  in  an  instant,  hec 
vow  being  voluntary;  while  the  fikther  and  son,  in  all  probability, 
straggled  for  some  time  on  account  of  their  wounds,  in  which  struggle 
the  son,  in  virtue  of  his  youth  and  strength,  most  likely  prevailed. 

For  further  information  on  these  and  analogous  points,  see  several 
cases  related  by  Zacchias  in  his  '  Consilia/^  the  case  of  Colonel  James 
and  his  wife,  as  given  by  Paris;'  the  case  of  the  merchant,  his  wife  and 

^  GMIB68  OiUbras,  quoted  by  Fodod,  roL  ii.  p.  318. 
*  Medieal  Juispnidence,  by  J.  A.  FftriB,  MJ)»  &c.,  aad  J.  S.  IL  FonbUaqiiB,  Hm|» 
London,  1823,  toI.  L  p.  889. 
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daughter,  quoted  by  Beck  from  Foderd;^  and  the  case  of  Mason  v. 
Masou,  in  Merivale*s  Chanceiy  Heports.' 

Of  the  second  class  of  cases — viz.,  such  as  involve  tfte  death  ofmcUiet 
and  child  during  delivery — are  the  following : 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wetzlar  was 
consulted  concerning  a  mother  and  child  who  had  died  daring  labour 
several  years  previously.  No  evidence  was  forthcoming,  aud  they 
decided  for  physical  reasons  that  the  child  had  survived  the  mother; 
but  as  the  causs  physics  are  unfortunately  not  given,  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  their  real  nature.  They  were,  probably,  however,  as 
suggested  by  a  commentator  on  the  case' — 1,  that  the  mother  was 
exhausted  by  the  labour,  and  sank;  and  2,  that  the  child  died  after 
her  for  lack  of  nourishment.  The  justice  of  the  foregoing  decision  has 
been  questioned  by  several  medical  jurists,^  for,  say  they,  the  child  may 
and  is  likely  to  have  died  first  from  various  causes;  such,  for  example, 
as  protracted  labour,  labour  complicated  with  convulsions,  child  un- 
usually large  or  before  its  time,  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  partial 
detachment  of  the  placenta  inducing  fatal  haemorrhage,  &c  ^.,  all  of 
which  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  while  the  chances  against  the 
mother  are  comparatively  few.  Indeed,  in  the  case  in  question  only 
two  have  been  suggested — viz.;  when  the  mother  is  being  delivered 
of  twins,  and  dies  after  the  birth  of  the  first,  and  before  the  birth  of 
the  second;  and  when  she  is  labouring  under  an  acute  disease.  Another 
very  similar  case  is  related  by  Beck,*  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  De 
Witt  Clinton.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  American  courts,  and  in- 
volved the  succession  to  a  large  landed  estate.  The  mother  and  child 
both  died  during  delivery.  If  the  latter  was  found  to  have  survived, 
the  father  was  heir;  if  the  foimer,  the  relatives.  On  the  trial  it  was 
proved  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  the  question  of  the  priority 
of  death  was  then  decided  against  the  parties  claiming  as  heirs  of  the 
mother.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  presumption  of  survivorship  was 
set  aside  6y  the  proof  of  the  child's  being  bom  alive. 

A  vety  good  example  of  disputed  survivorship  of  mother  and  child 
is  that  of  Fish  v.  Palmer  alluded  to  in  p.  177.  This  case  occurred  in 
1806,  and  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Westminster  HalL 
Fish  had  a  still-bom  child  by  his  wife,  and  at  her  death  resigned  the 
estate  to  his  wife's  brother-in-law.  Some  circumstances  afterwards 
occurred  to  induce  him  to  bring  this  action,  and  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  child  was  not  bom  dead.  Dr.  Lyon  (deceased  at  the  time 
of  trial)  had  declared  an  hour  before  the  birth  that  the  child  was  alive; 
and  having  directed  a  warm  bath  to  be  prepared,  gave  the  child 
when  bom  to  be  immersed  in  the  warm  water.  It  did  not  cry,  or 
move,  or  show  any  symptoms  of  life ;  but  while  in  the  water  (according 

^  Foderd,  ?ol.  ii.  pp.  220,  816. 

'  MeriTmle*!  Chancery  Beporta,  vol.  L  p.  808. 

*  YalentinrB  Pandects,  vol.  L  pp.  8,  11.* 

^  See  remarks  thereon  by  Capnron  (La  M^decine  relative  k  VAxi  dee  Accoaebe- 
mentfl,  &  Paris,  1821,  p.  185);  Belloc  (M^dedne  Legale);  and  Sue  (Jonmal  de  la 
Soci6ti&  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  tome  TiiL). 

•  Blementi  of  Med.  Jar.,  hj  T.  B.  Beck,  M.D.    London,  1825. 
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to  the  testimony  of  two  women)  tbere  twice  appeared  a  twitching  add 
tremulous  motion  of  the  lips.  Upon  informing  Dr.  Lyon  of  this,  he 
directed  them  to  blow  into  its  throat,  but  it  never  exhibited  any  other 
sign  of  life.  Drs.  Babington  and  Haughton  agreed  that  the  muscuhir 
motion  of  the  lips  could  not  have  happened  if  the  vital  principle  had 
been  quite  extinct,  and  that^  therefore,  the  child  was  alive.  Dr.  Denman, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  child  was  not  alive. 
He  drew  a  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life,  and 
thought  that  the  remains  of  the  former  might  have  produced  the 
twitching  of  the  lips.  The  jury  found  that  the  child  was  bom  alive; 
but  according  to  Foderd,  who  quotes  the  case,  the  twitching  was  no 

evidence  of  vitalitv.^ 

• 

The  Weight  to  he  attadied  to  tite  TesUmony  0/ Medical  and  other  WitneMes 
in  Questions  0/ Survivorship,  in  t/ie  Present  State  qf  Science. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  cases  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal forms  of  survivoi'ship;  and  it  only  i*emain8  briefly  to  consider 
those  physiological  and  pathological  laws  which,  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  physical  signs  naturally  resulting  from  their  operation, 
are,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  the  only  ones  left  to  the  medical 
and  scientific  world  for  the  elucidation  of  truth  and  the  triumph  of 
right  over  wrong.  On  these  laws  and  their  concomitant  signs,  how- 
ever,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  no  very  great  reliance  can  as  yet  be  placed ; 
for  such  are  the  discrepancies  in  the  opinions  of  authors  equally  &miliar 
with  their  principles,  that  it  often  becomes  a  question  who  is  to  be 
believed.  Those  discrepancies  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  rightly  inter- 
preting nature  in  her  various  phaseS)  and  will  no  doubt  gradually  dis- 
appear as  sdeoce  advances;  but  in  the  meantime,  as  &r  as  mere  opinion 
goo^  it  will  be  well  to  receive  the  statements  of  professional  and  other 
witnesses  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution.  While,  however,  implicit 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  in  scientific  evidence  in  obscure  points,  little 
reasoning  would  be  required  to  show,  that  as  a  whole,  even  in  its  most 
incoherent  forms^  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  f  urmshed  by  mere 
ingenuity. 

« 

7*he  Value  qf  Physical  and  otJier  Signs  in  determining  Questions 

qf  Survivorsfdp, 

On  making  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  physiological  and  pathological 
laws  adverted  to,  they  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into^ 

1.  Such  as  regulate  life  in  its  various  forms ;  and 

2.  Such  as  regulate  deaih  in  its  principal  varieties. 

Under  the  first  will  naturally  be  considered  the  conditions  of  body 
depending  upon  age  and  sex;  while  under  the  second  will  be  included 
the  various  kinds  of  death  by  which  two  or  more  may  perish  within 
a  short  period  of  each  other,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  in  ascertaiDing 

dplM  of  For.  Med.,  by  J.  G.  Snutb,  M.D.,  London,  1821,  p.  364. 
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wlio  first  SQCcambed  to  the  destroying  eLemoit.  With  regard  to 
Age,  it  may  and  has  been  Tarionsly  estimated  Aristotloy  ag.,  divided 
hIs  into  three  portions — ^viz.,  the  period  of  gromihf  the  period  during 
which  the  body  remains  siaiumary,  and  that  of  dedine;  while  Yam> 
divided  it  into  five,  and  Solon  into  ten.  HJ^pocrates  and  the  grwtfr 
number  of  the  ancients  adopted  a  septenary  division^  and  thia  division 
has  been  almost  nniversally  adhered  to  in  modem  time&  Thas  the 
period  qf  growth  %8  made  to  tne^iM^e— In£uicy  (Infiintia),  Second  Infimcy 
or  Boyhood  (Pueritia),  and  Adolescence  (Adolescentia) ;  the  period 
during  which  the  body  widergoes  little  ahange — Youth  (Juventus)  and 
Manhood  (^tas  virilis) ;  €md  the  period  qf  decline — Old  Age  and  Decre- 
pitude. Infancy,  as  conmionly  estimated,  extends  firom  the  first  to  the 
seventh  year;  Second  Infancy,  or  Boyhood,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourteenth  year;  Adolescence,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  year;  Touth,  frvm  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year 
to  the  twenty-first,  or,  more  properly,  the  twenty-fifbh;  Aianhiood, 
from  the  time  the  powers  corporeal  and  mental  are  fully  matured  until 
old  age  and  decrepitude  supervena  As  the  epod»  which  comprise 
the  sum  total  of  existence  insensibly  glide  into  each  other,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  in  frwning  rules  for  the  regulation  of  questions 
of  survivorship,  we  shall  gain  precision  by  reducing  the  epochs  to  the 
lowest  possible  number — i.e.,  by  fixing  on  such  periods  only,  as  are 
characterized  by  obvious  and  well-marked  mental  and  bodily  changes 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  have,  on  reflection,  divided  life  into  four 
great  era&  The  first,  which  emhraoee  In/aney  and  CkHdhood^  extending 
firom  the  first  to  the  fi>UTteenth  year,  a  period  eharscterised  by  great 
bodily  development ;  the  second,  eompriaing  Adoleeeenoe  and  Youths  and 
extending  ttom.  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  latter 
period  the  bo^  may  be  conridered  as  having  attained  its  full  stature;^ 
the  third,  induding  Manhood,  and  extending  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  fifty-fifth,  or,  it  may  be  in  some  instances  to  the  sixtieth  year, 
which  era  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  substance  of  nmn's  mental 
and  bodily  activity ;  and  the  fourth  or  last  era,  embracing  (Hd  age  and 
Deenpitiuie,  when  the  body  may  be  considered  as  gradually  giving  way. 
This  period,  I  may  remark,  forms  the  converse  of  Infimcy  and  Child- 
hood, when  the  body  rapidly  developes. 

(hUline  of  a  New  Code  qf  Laws  for  deciding  Questions  of  Survivorship 
u^ere  Males  and  Femaiea  perish  by  themsehtes^ 

A  As  far  as  infimcy  and  childhood  are  concerned,  the  elder  may  &irly 
be  presumed  the  survivor  whatever  the  mode  of  death,  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  the  strength  and  power  of  endurance  will  be  greater, 
while  the  instinct  which  prompts  to  the  preservation  of  life  will  be 
more  fully  developed. 

R  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-filth  year  the  same  rule  will 
apply,  as  the  activity  of  the  elder  will  equal  that  of  the  younger^ 


Qneisiai  thinks  tkia  docs  not  hsipfmi  till  the  twenty  nfilh  year. 
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i  will  oomfaiiie  wiih  instinct  in  making  attempts  at  self-preservation 
sore  efbctaaL 

C.  In  manhood — ^that  is,  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fifly-fifth  or 
sixtieth  year — the  presnmption  of  survivorship  ought  to  be  reversed^* 
in  other  words,  it  should  be  in  favour  of  the  younger,  as  possessing  as 
much  strength  and  greater  activity  in  preserving  life,  while  the  love 
for  it  will  not  be  less. 

D.  When  the  individuals  perishing  are  above  sixty,  the  same  rule 
seems  to  be  equally  applicable,  and  for  the  like  reasons. 

£.  When,  however,  those  who  perish  are  above  sixty  and  under 
£cNirteen,  the  preaumptian  of  survivorship  ought  to  be  in  fikvour  of 
the  aged  up  Ull  the  sixty-seventh  year,  after  which  it  should  be  in 
fitvoor  of  the  young — ^Le.,  the  old  niale  or  female  of  sixty-one,  sixty- 
thrae,  sixty-five,  and  sixty-seven,  will  in  all  probability  outlive  the 
young  male  or  female  of  one,  three,  five,  and  seven  respectively ;  while 
the  child  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen,  will  most  likely  survive 
the  adult  of  sixty-eight,  seventy,  seventy-two,  and  seventy-four.  The 
fijrsi  clause  of  this  provision  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  endur- 
ance of  the  very  aged  and  very  young  being  abqut  equal,  the  presump- 
tion of  survivorship  will  be  in  favour  of  the  former  on  account  of 
experienoe;  while  the  second  clause  takes  for  granted  that  the  child 
of  eight  has  more  vital  energy  than  the  adult  of  sixty-eight,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  survive — a  circumstance  £Ekvoured,  moreover,  by  the 
order  of  nature. 

Outline  of  a  New  Code  of  Laws  for  EegvlaUng  Qitestions  of  Survivor' 
Mp  where  Maiee  and  Females  perith  together. 

A.  When  children  under  fourteen  of  different  sexes,  and  of  the  same 
age^  perish  together,  the  female  ought  to  be  considered  the  survivor,  as 
being  up  till  ^hia  period  the  more  apt ;  but  when  the  difference  exceeda 
two  years^  the  elder  should  be  considered  the  survivor,  whatever  the 


B.  When  adults  above  sixty,  of  different  sexes,  perish  together,  the 
male  diould  be  oonsidered  the  survivor,  as  retaining  his  bodily  powers 
longer,  while  his  intellect  decays  more  slowly. 

C.  When  the  pereona  are  above  fourteen  and  under  sixty,  and  of 
different  8exe%  the  male  appears  to  be  entitled  to  the  survivorship 
when  the  difference  does  not  exceed  ten  years,  both  on  account  of  his 
aoperior  strength  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  external  world. 

D.  When  the  difference  exceeds  ten  years,  the  female,  under  certain 
OTCumstances^  may  be  considered  the  survivor.  (See  case  of  General 
Stanwix,  4c.,  p.  179.) 

The  foresgoing  mles^  although  strictly  arbitrary,  are,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, founded  on  periods  or  intervals  of  time  which  in  the  human 
body  produce  well-marked  physiological  dififerences  as  regards  the  power 
of  endurance,  strength  of  intellect,  and  ether  qualities.  They  do  not, 
however,  lay  any  pretension  to  completeness  beyond  what  is  attainable 
by  arbitrary  rules  in  general ;  and  I  may  state  in  apology,  that  they 
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have  been  drawn  up  rather  with  a  view  to  show  what  might  be  done 
in  this  direction,  than  from  the  most  distant  prospect  or  hope  of  my 
succeeding  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  great  difficulty  of  framing  rules  for  the  regulation  of  unex- 
pected and  sudden  emergencies  has  been  already  adyerted  to ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  to  invite  us  to  settle 
by  positive  law  what  otherwise  must  apparently  remain  undetermined. 
Beckyl  when  speaking  of  this,  says  "  that  no  one  will  doubt  the  pro- 
priety, and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  positive  law  in  questions  of  sur- 
vivorship;** and  Guy*  exjiresses  a  similar  belief  in  the  words:  "  That 
an  enactment  extending  to  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  are  but  imperfectly  known,  and  those  in  which 
it  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  impossible  to  come  to  a  correct 
decision,  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired.**  In  order  that  the  difficulty 
and  the  necessity  of  framing  laws  may  appear  in  their  full  importance, 
it  is  only  requisite  to  consider  the  multiplicity  of  deaths  for  which  th^ 
are  called  upon  to  provide,  and  the  dissimiliudty  of  opinions  r^arding 
the  duration  of  life  in  diiferent  individuals  perishing  by  a  common 
calamity.  This  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  most  successfully  treated 
under  the  following  heads — viz.,  Death  by  Parturition,  by  Wounds,  by 
Suffocation,  by  Starvation,  by  Cold,  by  Heat,  by  Lightning,  and  by 
Burning.     And  first : 

Death  by  FarturiUoiu — This  form  of  death  has  been  already  so  fully 
treated  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  annexed  extract  from  Mr. 
Guy*s'  admirable  work  will  suffice : 

"  In  the  case  of  mother  and  child  both  dyin^  in  childbed,  ike  prewmpium  is 
thai  the  mother  surcived;  for  there  is  a  prima  facie  probability  of  a  still  birth, 
and  a  still  greater  probability  that  a  woman  perishing  in  clmdbed  will  not  be 
able  to  render  to  her  child  the  assistance  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

*'  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of  the  child  would  precede  thai  of  the 
mother,  A  large  child  would  be  still  more  likely  to  perish  first.  If  there  b 
an  opportunity  of  examininff  the  body,  the  presumption  may  be  still  furtiier 
strengthened  by  the  cxtemu  marks  of  a  difficalt  labour,  or  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  respiration.'* 

Doaik  by  Wounds, — ^IJnder  this  head  would  naturally  be  recorded 
lesions  of  all  kinds;  but  as  they  are  infinite  in  variety,  the  oonaideia- 
tion  of  them  must  be  left  to  those  intrusted  with  the  examination  of 
the  case,  as  the  probability  of  survivorship  can  only  be  determined  by 
their  nature  and  extent. 

DeaUi  by  SuffoaUUm. — ^The  term  "  suffocation**  is  a  very  general  one, 
and  may  include  smothering,  hanging,  drowning,  noxious  inhalation, 
fatal  intoxication,  and  a  gi'eat  pix>portion  of  poisoning.  It  is  used 
when  death  supervenes  from  impeded  respiration ;  as,  in  emoUiering 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  embankments  and  buildings,  in  drowning 
resulting  from  boat  accidents  and  shipwrecks,  in  asphyxia  caQsed  by 
the  fatal  inhaktion  of  noxious  vapours,  such  as  arise  from  boming 

1  Slements  of  Med.  Jar.,  bj  T.  &.  Beck,  M.D.,  kc    LondoD,  182fi,  p.  218. 
^Principles  of  For.  Med.,  bj  W.  A.  Gay,  MB.,  &c.    LoDiloo,  1844,  p.  811. 
»  Principles  of  For.  Med.,  by  W.  A.  Guy,  M.D.,  *c,  p.  SW. 
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charcoal,  lime,  fermenting  liquors,  putrescent  sewers,  and  places  where 
there  is  little  or  no  interchange  of  fresh  air,  as  old  wells  long  closed, 
Taalts,  cellars,  caverns,  and  the  like. 

Death    hy    Smothering, — When    several    individuals    perish    by 
smothering,  and  the  question  arises,  who  survived  %  a  variety  of  dr- 
comstanoes  ought  to  be  taken  into  account — as  the  respective  ages 
of  the  deceased,  their  sex,  mode  of  life,  strength ;  but»  above  all,  the 
position  of  the  bodies  when  found,  and  the  marks  of  external  violence 
thereon.     Death  by  smothering,  which  is  caused  by  the  forcible  closing 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  in  whatever  way,  while  not  uncommon,  is  one 
in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  as 
r^iards  survivorship;  for  when,  as  often  happens,  an  embankment  gives 
way  or  a  house  fiJls^  death  for  the  most  part  appears  in  such  a  formid- 
able shape  as  all  but  completely  to  set  aside  those  post-mortem  and 
other  appearanoes  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  prove  so  emi- 
nently serviceable.    A  case  in  point  occurred  in  Glasgow  in  1849.    4- 
huge  sogar^warehouse,  situated  in  Alston-street,  was  suddenly  destroyed 
as  follows.   A  rise  was  expected  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the  firm  to 
whom  the  establishment  belonged,  thinking  to  profit  thereby,  bought 
up  and  incautiously  stowed   on   the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
innumerable  large  hogsheads  of  the  said  material.     The  floor  thus 
immoderately  strained,  gave  way,  and  in  so  doing  pushed  out  the 
sides  of  the  building,  causing  its  utter  demolition.     The  men  who 
were  employed  on  the  premises  at  the  time  werp  of  course  involved, 
and  it  was  found  on  removing  the  rubbish,  with  a  view  to  saving  such  as 
still  survived,  that  death,  as  a  rule,  prevailed  in  proportion  as  the  dibrie 
was  cleared  away — ^in  other  words,  those  who  had  been  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  who  consequently  were  supplied  with  a  certain  amount 
of  fresh  air,  escaped  with  more  or  less  severe  injuries;  while  those 
employed  in  the  second  and  ground  floors  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
found  dead.     The  subject  of  one  of  the  exceptions,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  struck  down  by  a  fidling  beam,  which,  resting 
at  an  angle  above  him,  at  once  protected  him  from  descending  splinters 
and  the  deplorable  effects  of  suffocation.    A  curious  analogous  case  is 
quoted  by  Beck.^    A  number  of  individuals  perished  by  the  &dl  of  a 
building,  and  among  them  a  &ther  aged  sixty,  and  his  son  aged  thirty. 
The  bodies  were  found  ten  hours  after  the  accident.    That  of  the  father 
was  uninjured,  but  on  the  head  of  the  son  there  was  a  severe  wound* 
The  heirs  of  each  put  forth  their  claims,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted 
on  the  case.    After  a  long  comparison  between  the  strength  and  state 
of  health  of  the  parties,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  son  sur- 
vived the  father.    Being  aware,  however,  that  the  wound  in  question 
was  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  death  of  the  son,  he  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  it  was  not  necessarily  mortal, 
nor  of  a  nature  to  destroy  his  strength  immediately ;  while  the  suffo- 
cation was  so  much  the  more  uigent  cause  of  death,  that  the  father, 
from  his  valetudinarian  state  and  his  advanced  age,  would  be  first 

1  Elements  of  Med.  Jnr.,  by  T.  B.  Beek,  M.D.,  &e.    London,  1825,  pp.  211  212. 
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deBtaN>yed  by  it. '  Tbe  wmtidiieaB  of  this  opinion  mM  ooiiti»recteil.  hj 
Foder^^  and  with  connderable  Bhow  of  jortioe;  far  o&ctaaxdy  a  wwuui 
of  the  bead,  and  of  so  severe  a  nature,  may  aaiialy  be  oouflfered  tbe 
most  sudden  deslirofer  of  life  under  tlie  okxnimstaaoea. 

In  the  case  of  the  s^gar-xefinery,  of  coorse  the  difieeeDoeB  of  age, 
sex,  and  stirength  would  have  been  aet  aaide  by  the  aatufe  €if  the 
calamity^  and  the  prooft  of  the  preAnaption  of  sundvorayp  must  haw 
rested  ex<dnsively  on  the  positioa  and  bodily  oenditkm  «f  tbe  anfienn 
when  found.'  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  falling  of  emJbank- 
ments  wbere  stones  or  projecting  boulders  might  afibvd  a  tempoiary 
safety.  Death  by  smothering  ofien  occurs  when  persons  of  a  weakly 
frame,  or  those  addicted  to  intemperance,  fiiU  witli  their  faces  on  tlie 
ground,  or  get  into  positions  from  whence  they  are  iiBabie  to  extricate 
tbemsoiL¥OB»  and  when  diildren  and  ethers  are  overlaid.  Here  again 
position  is  the  clnef  indicator.  The  notorious  Bnrice  and  hia  aasociate^ 
in  addition  to  forcibly  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrik  of  their  un- 
fortunate viotiBH^  pressed  their  wbole  weight  Tioleoitiy  upon  tlieir 
lAiests,  and  tlius  hastened  death.  In  these  cases,  aooording  to  the 
testimony  <^  Dr.  Ofaristison,  it  would  ha,ve  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  mode  of  death  by  post-taartHn  sppeaxances 
alone. 

Dea^  hy  Hamgiahg. — Bee  curious  and  illustrative  case  of  hanging  at 
p.  177  of  the  present  paper. 

D«A  by  Drcwning. — ^This  form  of  death  is  perhaps  of  all  kinds  of 
accidental  death  at  once  the  most  common  and  compieta  It  ariaes 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  seems  steadily  to  inoraaae  with 
civOimtion  and  the  desire  to  extend  our  acquaintaiice  of  men  and 
things.  Dr.  Desgranges  has  suggested  that  drowning  may  ocrar  in 
two  ways — viz.,  by  nervous  or  syncopal  asphyxia^  and  asphyxia  by 
sufibcation;  to  winch  Dr.  Mare  has  added  a  third — ^vis.,  asphyxia  &om 
cerebral  congestion.  As  these  several  modes  involve  difieEences  as 
regards  time,  and  are  cfaarocterized  by  diagnostic  signs  peculiar  te 
eay^,  it  is  of  importance  to  allude  to  them  in  this  place,  as  being  likely 
to  prove  of  some  value  in  the  determination  of  questions  of  survival^ 
ship.  In  drowning  by  nerwus  or  gynoopal  asphyxia  the  akin  is  chanc- 
terused  by  great  paleness,  the  result,  as  is  thou^t>  of  apasm  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  Here,  fear,  the  chill  of  the  water,  an  attack  of 
hysteria,  or  an  accidental  blow  on  the  head  in  fidHng,  suspendi^  as  it 
were,  the  vital  functions,  and  throws  the  nervous  syrtem  into  a  state 
of  inaction.  Persons  drowned  under  these  circumstancea  generally 
survive  much  longer  than  those  drowned  by  either  of  the  other  modes, 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  remarkable  case: 

A  young  w<»nan  was  condemned  to  be  drowned  for  tiie  crime  of 
infontiGide.     On  being  immersed  she  fainted,  and  altitough  a  quarter 

'  VoL  ii.  pp.  820^  821. 
'  GKiy  ngv  that  Id  suffocation  from  the  falling  of  houaea  or  earth,  or  by  mi^Ait^;^? 
meana  in  general,  the  stronger  may  be  presumed  to  aorviye  the  weaker— men  women, 
adults  children  and  old  peisona.     (Prineiplea  of  For.  Med.,  by  W.  A.  Giir  M.B. 
&c.    London,  1844,  p.  810.)  ^' 
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of  .an  hour  had  cSapsed  from  the  time  of  her  sabmendon  dbe  neverthe- 
kfis  reoovered  <m  being  taken  ont.^ 

In  the  seoond  kind  of  drowning,  tiz.,  asphyxia  by  9uffoc(Uiony  the 
indmdnal  perishing  is  not  at  once  rendered  insennble  by  shock  or 
otherwise,  but  niakes  vain  endeayoars  to  respire,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  a  quantity  of  water  enters  the  trachea  and  mixes  with 
the  air  in  the  bronchia  to  form  the  frothy  mucus  so  commonly  per- 
oeiTed  in  drowned  persons — ^the  lungs  in  such  cases  being  totally  xmable 
to  perform  their  functions.  Here  of  course  the  probability  of  surii- 
Yarship  is  not  so  great  as  in  drowning  by  nervous  or  syncopal  as- 
phyxia. In  the  tlurd  kind  of  drowning,  viz.,  that  by  (igphysda  from 
eerdjral  congestion^  the  persons  most  likely  to  suffer  by  it  are  those  of 
an  apoplectic  habit,  addicted  to  intemperance  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
tabla  This  species  of  drowning:  is  characterized  by  lividity  and  swell- 
ing of  the  countenance.^ 

On  these  various  modes  of  drowning,  however,  and  their  attendant 
signs,  no  very  great  reliance  can  be  placed ;  for  paleness  of  the  skin  may 
result  from  inanition,  froth  at  the  mouth  from  epilepsy,  and  swelling 
and  lividity  of  the  countenance  from  apoplexy,  all  of  which  might 
occur  prior  to  immersion.  The  post-mortem  appearances  may  per- 
haps be  considered  more  satisfeustoiy.  On  opening  the  heads  of  }>er- 
sons  who  have  perished  by  syncopal  asphyxia  little  or  no  engorgement 
of  the  blood-vessels,  as  a  rule,  is  found  ;  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  appearance  presented  when  death  ensues  from  cerebral  congestion.' 

With  r^;ard  to  the  frothy  mucus  found  in  the  trachea  and  bron- 
diia  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;   some  authors,  as 

Becker,^  littre,  Senac,  and  Petit,  denying  that  its  presence  isne- 

* 

*  Quoted  from  FUter  hj  Foder^  (M6deome  Legale,  voL  ill.  p.  85).  A  ease  is  giTea 
in  ^  B.  firodie'i  Leottxres  on  FatholQgy  and  Surgery,  in  whldi  recovery  was 
obtained  after  a  sabmernon  of  five  minutes.  According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorder  and 
Dr.  Lefevre  the  time  ooenpied  in  the  perilous  exploitB  of  the  pearl  and  sponge  divers 
varies  from  one  to  two  minuteajp  but  never  exceeds  the  latter.  (Wharton  and  StUle's 
Med.  Jur.,  pp.  684,  5). 

^  To  these  three  forms  of  drowning  others  of-  a  mixed  nature  might  be  added.  Br. 
Maie  says  that  suffocation  and  apoplexy  may  act  reciprocally  either  as  the  eiweiitial  or 
aggravating  cause  of  death.  Devergie  thinks  drowning  may  be  fatal  in  five  ways,  viz., 
by  simple  asphyxia,  by  syncope,  by  cerebral  commotion,  by  apoplexy,  by  a  nuxtaireof 
these  causes  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  aro  amul- 
taneoBsly  suspended.  Death  by  asphyxia,  joined  with  syncope  or  cerebral  congestion, 
he  eonadered  the  most  common,  and  cqmpiehends  five-eighths  of  all  drowned— death 
by  simple  asphyxia  being  less  frequent^  and  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four  ;  while  death 
firom  syncope,  from  simple  cerebral  congestion,  commotion  of  the  brain,  or  apoplexy, 
still  leas  rare  and  in  one  to  eight.  In  the  first  hind  of  death,  vii. ,  asphyxia  joined  with 
syneope  or  cerebral  congestion,  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  a  littie  water  and 
froth  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia ;  while  in  the  second,  viz.,  that  by  simple  asphyxia, 
frotili  and  water  axe  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  (M6decine  L6gale).  See  also 
Dr.  Wrighfs  Prize  Kssay  written  in  1 840.  He  recognises  four  kinds  of  asphyxia — 
the  common  qmcopsl  asphyxia,  apoplectic  asphyxia,  and  nervous  asphyxia. 

'  Goodwin  states,  inoppontion,  that  the  vesseU  in  cerebral  congestion  are  not  tniigid, 
bat  that  the  brun  itself  is  of  a  darker  hue  externally,  while  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  is  full,  and  the  left  side  half  fall  of  black  Uood.    Bnquiry,  p.  415. 

^  J.  C  Beckeri  Paradoxum  Medico-Legale  de  submersorum  mort^  sine  pota 
aqaa»  1704,  pubUshed  in  the  Novellae  of  Yalentini,  p.  299.  See  also  PhiL  Trans.,  voL 
xxiv.  p.  2512.    Also  Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  1G5. 
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oessaiy  in  anj  form  of  drowning  whatever ;  wliile  others,  as  Haller, 
De  Haen,^  and  Louis,'  affirm  that  it  is.  Hecent  investigation  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  of  Becker  and  his  followers,  although  foder^ 
thinks  the  presence  of  frothy  mucus  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
asphyxia.  That,  however,  frothy  mucus  even  when  present  is  not  an 
ii^Iible  sign,  is  at  once  evident  from  the  &kct,  that  it  may  occur  in 
death  resulting  from  strangulation,  from  epilepsy,  from  violent  catar- 
rhal affections,  and  from  breathing  noxious  vapours.  The  foregoing 
appearances  are  of  course  only  valuable  when  the  bodies  are  recovered 
soon  after  death  and  before  putrefaction  sets  in.  Another  diagnostic 
sign  of  survivorship  is  when  sand,  mud,  and  other  materials  are  dis- 
covered beneath  the  nails,  and  something  or  other  is  found  clutched  in 
the  hands  as  denoting  a  struggle ;  but  here  again  appearances  are  de- 
ceptive, for  the  sand  and  mud  may  have  got  beneath  the  nails  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  body  on  the  bottom,  and  the  hands  may  have  grasped 
the  sul^tance  they  contain,  while  the  individual  was  in  the  act  of  falling 
into  the  water.  A  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  cases  of  drowning, 
and  which  is  often  debated  in  medico-legal  circles,  is  whether  the  per- 
sons found  in  the  water  have  not  been  made  away  with  beforehand ; 
but  as  this  is  very  improbable,  where  questions  of  survivorship  are 
likely  to  be  raised,  it  need  not  be  discussed.^ 

On  calmly  reviewing  the  foregoing  diagnostic  marks,  in  connexion 
with  the  modifications  to  which  they  are  subject,  their  inconclusive- 
ness  in  matters  of  survivorship  must  be  at  once  conceded.  They  can 
therefore  only  form  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  settlement  of  such 
questions,  a  fact  tending  to  strengthen  a  former  line  of  argument, 
viz.,  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  collateral  circumstances^  as  age/ 
sex,  strength,  position  of  th&  bodies,  &c. 

Death  by  Noxunia  Inhalation. — Death  occasioned  by  the  breathing 
of  impure  vapours,  although  by  no  means  so  common  as  death  by 
drowning,  is  nevertheless  so  frequent  as  to  demand  a  large  share  of 
attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  death  by  this  means,  is  the  breath* 

^  De  H«en*B  Batio  Medendi  oonMnuata,  180,  &c. 

'  LoaiB,  lar  les  Noyes. 

'  Foderd,  toL  iiL  pp.  73-94. 

^  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  external  marks  of  violence  will  in  general  gtve  a 
clue  to  the  real  state  of  things.  In  examining  these,  however,  care  shoold  be  taken 
that  snch  marks  are  not  the  result  of  and  occasioned  after  death,  n^er  than  Ue 
cause  thereof. 

'  Ghij,  in  speaking  of  the  probahilities  of  sorvivorship  afforded  by  age  and  sex  under 
the  head  of  'Drowning,'  says  that  in  shipwrecks  men  are  more  likely  to  be  in  a 
favourable  situation  for  saving  themselves,  as  they  are  more  on  deck  than  women  ; 
they  also  in  many  instances  are  able  to  swim,  or  to  save  tiiemselves  by  ftlingii^  to 
portions  of  the  wreck,  and  they  are  less  incumbered  by  dothing.  When  the  compa- 
rison is  made  between  men  similarly  exposed,  and  oq^able  of  tiie  same  exertion,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  one  was  more  exposed  to  cold  by  having  the 
body  half  immersed,  whihit  the  other  was  more  under  water ;  search  should  also  be 
made  for  severe  injuries  which  may  have  prevented  the  swimmer  from  using  his 
strength.  Death  from  apoplexy  is  stated  by  Devergie  to  be  sooner  fatal  than  by 
apnoea,  while  in  death  by  syncope  there  is  the  best  chance  of  recovery.  Piineiples  dT 
Porensic  Medidne,  by  W.  A.  Ouy,  M.A.,  &c.    Lond.  1844,  p.  810. 
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ing  of  air  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  the  ^  being  surcbaiged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  happens  when  a  large  concourse  of  people  are  violently  forced 
into  a  small  and  imperfectly  ventilated  compartment,  and  locked  up  for 
a  considerable  space.  A  most  melancholy  example  of  this  occurred  in 
1756,  at  Calciitta,  on  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Bengal.  On  this  occasion  145  men  and  1  woman,  were  barbarously 
thrust  into  a  small  prison,  measuring  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen,  and 
ventilated  merely  by  two  barricaded  apertures.  Here  they  remained 
for  the  protracted  period  of  ten  hours,  and  when  libei-ated  23  only  of 
the  146  survived.^ 

Another  example,  illustrating  the  same  pernicious  effects,  though 
not  to  such  a  frightful  extent,  occurred  a  few  years  earlier  iu  London, 
viz.,  in  1742.  The  scene  of  this  atrocity  was  a  place  called  the  Hole 
— a  part  of  St.  Martin's  Round  House.  The  persons  incarcerated 
were  20  in  number,  of  whom  several  died  during  the  night.' 

In  deaths  produced  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  oxygen,  the  question 
of  survivorship  is  somewhat  difficult  of  determination.  Those  possess- 
ing large  muscular  development,  although  they  have  great  strength 
and  are  consequently  likely  to  exert  it  in  obtaining  the  best  places, 
or  where  most  pure  air  is  to  be  had,  are  on  this  very  account  liable 
to  suffer  as  early  as  the  others  ;  for  the  demand  for  oxygen  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  muscular  exertion,  it  follows  that  if  they  do  exert 
themselves,  they  lose  by  violence  what  they  would  gain  by  being 
qniet,'  and  are  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  weaker  individuals. 
Guy^  on  this  point  says  :— 

**  Females  consume  less  oxygen  than  men ;  the  same  quantity  of  air  there- 
fore will  last  them  for  a  longer  time.  Hence  of  adult  moles  and  females 
peiislung  t<^ther  of  apnoea,  the  females  may  be  presumed  to  have  survived. 
In  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  death  by  apnoea, 
the  chances  of  survivorship  are  with  the  female.  This  statement  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  a  large  number  of  facts.  In  ]  9  out  of  360  cases  of  asphyxia 
by  carbonic  acid,  which  took  place  in  Paris  durinc  1834  and  1835,  in  which  a  man 
and  woman  were  asphyxiated  together,  3  onlv  were  saved,  and  these  3  were 
/emaUi,  In  solitary  cases  of  the  same  form  of  death,  the  result  is  also  favour- 
able to  the  female ;  for  as  many  as  18  out  of  73  females  have  been  restored, 
whereas  the  number  of  restorations  in  males  amounted  only  to  19  in  83.  The 
proportion  therefore  of  those  recovered  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  15  females  to  14  males.  Devergie^  states  it  to  be  5  females 
to  4  males,  but  in  this  he  is  in  error." 

'  For  an  account  of  this  horrible  barbarity,  see  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*Agenitine 
narrative  of  the  deplorable  deaths  of  the  English  gentleman  and  others  who  were 
saffocated  in  the  black-hole  of  Fort  William,  &c.,"  by  J.  Z.  Uolwell,  himself  chief  of 
the  party. 

*  For  farther  examples  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  see  Professor  Traifs  Out- 
lines of  Medical  Jonsprndence,  p.  128. 

s  LftToisier  states  that  a  man  under  ordinary  circamstances  consumes  1 300  or  14C0 
cable  inches  of  oxygen  in  an  hoar,  but  if  he  be  engaged  in  raising  weights  the  con- 
sumption is  at  the  rate  of  3200  in  an  hour. 

*  Prin.  of  For.  Med.,  by  W.  A.  Qny,  M.B.,  Lond.  1844,  pp.  309,  310. 
'  Devergie,  M6dedne  Legale,  Art.  Sanrie. 
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Beck  and  Sardaillon  furni&h  illustratiTe  examples  : — 

"  A  man  and  his  wife  were  exposed  in  a  small  room  to  the  gas  from  the 
lire  coals.  The  man  was  found  dead,  ri^d,  and  contracted,  bni  ike  woaum  anar 
still  breathing  and  recovered.  A  man,  his  wife  and  their  child,  i^^  7  years, 
were  asphyxiated  in  a  porter's  lodge.  The  child  died,  the  father  was  very  ill, 
and  with  difficulty  restored  to  life,  while  the  wife  woe  well  entmgh  to  call  for  kelp 
and  to  assist  both  husband  and  child** 

In  these  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  position 
which  the  parties  occupied  in  the  room,  whether  on  the  bed  or  on  the 
floor,  near  or  remote  from  the  window,  &c  In  further  treating  of 
poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  Guy  is  of  opinion  that  "  in  all  cases  of 
suffocation  depending  on  an  insufficient  quantity  of  air,  or  upon  air 
rendered  partially  unfit  for  respiration,  it  may  be  presumed  that  those 
who  require  least  air  lire  the  longest — women  than  men,  children^ 
than  adult&" 

Another  variety  of  poisoniug  by  carbonic  add  gas  occurs  when  the 
atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  charcoal  or  limestone  fumes,  as  happens 
when  individuals  incautiously  dose  the  doors  and  windows  of  apart- 
ments containing  stoves  with  burning  charcoal,'  or  trust  themselves  in 
the  vicinity  of  lime-kilns.  It  ia  moreover  for  the  most  part  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  vaults,  cellars,  caverns,  wells,'  and  dungeons,  is  as  a  role  so 
pernicious. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by  those  who  suffer  from 
the  deadly  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  are,  head,  fiioe,  and  neck  swollen ; 
eyes  projecting,  tongue  protruding,  swollen,  and  inclined  to  one  side  of 
the  mouth  ;  jaws  closed,  face  livid,  lips  of  a  dark  blue  colour ;  abdomen 
inflated,  body  warm,  and  limbs  flexible  for  hours  after  death  ;*  head 
and  lungs,  particuhurly  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  gorged  with  black 
fluid  blood ;  epiglottis  always  elevated,*  musdes  soft  and  readily  ton. 

*  Ptais  (Mod.  Jot.,  p.  55)  gires  a  oontraiy  opinion,  and  the  case  quoted  hj  Mr.  Quj 
himself  from  M.  Sardaillon  is  opposed  to  this  doetrine.  See  additional  case  in  Sdin. 
An.  Bg.,  ToL  y\,  part  2,  p.  64. 

'  Tbe  fames  of  baminfi;  charpoal  consist  principally  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  ctr* 
bonio  oxide.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  contained  in  the  exhalations  from  lime-kilns  and 
cellars  where  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquids  are  in  a  state  of  ferment.  This  gas  is  fre- 
quently prodnced  in  wells,  marshes,  and  mines.  In  the  latter,  however,  a  different 
substance  is  also  generated,  called  the  firc'damp,  or  earburetted  hydrogen  gas,  whidi 
Is  no  less  deadly.  But  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  to  persons  desooiding  wdla  is 
to  be  aosribed  to  carbonic  acid  (Ei.  of  Med.  Jur.,  by  Beck,  p.  278). 

s  Carburetted  hydrogen  of  Tarious  qualities  is  given  out  by  stagnant  waters.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  combination,  and  is  abundantly  produced  in  coal-mines  where  it 
18  the  formidable  fire*damp.  When  the  atmosphere  is  much  contaminated  with  it^  it 
qiposes  the  breathing  and  produces  headaches  and  giddiness.  When  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  ^t  ^^^  ^^®  atmosphere  of  mines  it  will  explode  on  the  approach  of  a 
flame  ;  yet  in  sach  an  atmosphere  persons  will  continue  to  work  for  some  time  with 
impunity.  But  even  if  there  be  no  risk  of  explosion,  the  narcotic  effects  of  the  gsa 
begin  to  be  perceived  in  those  long  exposed  to  it.  Outlines  of  Medical  Jurispmdenoe, 
by  Thomas  Stuart  Trail,  M.D.,  &c.,  Edinbuigh,  1857,  p.  126. 

*  Struse,  p.  52.  Billoc,  p.  1 84-5.  See  also  history  of  three  cases  by  Dr.  King  in 
the  Edin.  Med.  and  Suiig.  Joum.,  vol.  vii.  p.  80. 

"  Portal  in  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iiL  p.  254.  Billoo,  p.  184.  Medico-Chinuf. 
Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  98.    Orfila,  vol.  ii.  p.  847.    Lany,  vol.  ii  p.  128. 
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These  post-mortem  appearanees^  though  frequent,  are  not  invariable,^ 
and  eyen  when  present  by  no  means  proof  positiye  that  the  person 
died  from  noxious  inhalation,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  common 
to  other  kinds  of  death.' 

In  questions  of  surviyorship,  therefore,  arising  from  death  bj 
noxious  inhalation,  there  is  a  double  difficulty ;  for  it  will  be  necea- 
saxy  to  aaoertodn  first  whether  the  indiyiduals  haye  actually  died 
through  its  agency,  and  secondly  who  died  first  To  determine  the 
first  point  it  will  be  requisite  to  examine  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  bodies  are  found,  although  eyen  this  may  proye  fallacious 
owing  to  the  noxious  vapours  having  escaped  from  the  entrance  made 
by  the  individuals  themselves ;  and  to  determine  the  second,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bodies  when  discovered  should  be  carefully  noted.  Those 
nearest  the  entrance  are  almost  certain  to  have  survived  the  longest^ 
whether  male  or  feoiale,  unless  in  the  case  of  children,  who  possibfy 
might  sink  sooner  than  adults  of  either  sex,  even  in  that  sitoation. 
A  little  latitude  might  also  probably  be  allowed  to  thoracic  ca})acity, 
and  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  lungs. 

Death  by  various  other  forms  of  noxious  inhalation,  such  as  that 
produced  by  mercurial  vapours,'  sulphuretted^  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gasy*  chlorine,*  snlphuroos  acid  gas,  &o,,  might  be  enumerated,  but 
as  these  are^  comparatively  speaking,  very  rare,  and  by  no  means  likely 
to  involve  the  question  at  issue,  they  may  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Deaih  by  Poiaoning. — Death  occasioned  by  poisoning  is  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  death  resulting  from  noxious  inhalations.  It 
ooeors  in  sodi  a  variety  of  forms  as  would  render  a  detailed  account 
of  any  one  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 
Aj8^  however,  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  altogether  omitted,  I 
purpose  treating  it  vety  generally,  referring  for  particulars  to  the 
many  admirable  treatises  already  existing  in  our  own  and  other  kn- 
guages.  As  far  as  the  question  of  survivorship  is  concerned,  poisoning 
may  veiy  conveniently  be  divided  into  : — 

Suck  as  arises  through  Negligenoe  and  Accident,  and 

jStieA  cuts  the  result  of  Fordhovghl  and  Resign, 

Of  the  former  are  cases  of  poisoning  occasioned  by  the  carelessness 

^  In  loine  cases  i^sny  of  these  signs  are  wanting,  and  in  others  some  are  reversed ; 
tkns  the  &oe  is  oooasionally  pale. 

*  The  phenomena  witnessed  in  death  by  dxvwning,  hy  hanging,  and  varions  other 
violflBt  deaths,  simnlate  the  foregoing  appearances  in  many  respects. 

'  See  effects  of  in  his  Majesty^s  ship  Triumph  as  related  hy  Paris  in  his  vol.  li. 
p.  4S0.  A1k>  resolts  produced  at  the  Royal  Mannfactory  of  Looldng-glasses  in  Berlin, 
p.  460. 

^  Aoeording  to  Thenard  and  Dnpnytren  it  is  sufficient  that  the  air  contains  1 -8000th 
of  snlphnrettMl  hydrogen  in  order  to  kill  a  bird  in  a  very  little  time ;  that  which  con- 
tained l-SOOtii  produced  deaUi  in  a  dog  of  middle  size  ;  and  a  horse  died  in  an  atmo- 
tpktsn  containing  l-250th  part  of  it  (Orfila,  voL  ii.  p.  871.)  See  also  eases  reeorded 
hj  Bans,  vol.  L  pp.  100-102. 

'  Vide  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  con- 
ff^^«g  nitrons  oxide,  &c.,  London,  1800. 

*  Recherches  de  Physiologie  et  de  Ghimie,  p.  144  an.  1811.  Lond.  Med.  and  Phy. 
Joninal  for  Noyemhery  1821. 
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of  the  individaals  themselves/  by  the  culinaiy  mistakes  of  the  houaehold,' 
by  indulging  in  delicacies  out  of  season,*  by  substituting  poisonous 
firuitSj  fungi,  dsc,  for  wholesome  ones  which  they  resemble/  and  by  the 
peculiarities  of  idiosynciusy/ 

Of  the  latter  kind  are  wholesale  poisonings  (an  endless  variety),  such 
as  not  unfi'equently  happen  at  the  feasts  of  kinsmen,  and  others 
where  contending  claims  and  the  order  of  succession  in  noble  and 
wealthy  families  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  younger  members  and 
immediate  relatives.^ 

^  Parties  often  take  poisonous  substances  unawares ;  thus  oxalic  acid  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  arsenic  for  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

'  Yicat  relates  the  case  of  a  family  who  took  some  soup  in  which  the  root  of  white 
hellebore  had  been  put  instead  of  pepper.  Beck  (Med.  Jur.,  p.  521)  gires  the  case  of 
eleven  French  prisoners  who  gathered  by  mistake,  near  the  town  of  Pembroke,  a  small 
quantity  of  hemlock  dropwort  (Ananthe  Crocata)  and  ate  it  with  bread  and  butter. 
Two  of  the  number  died  after  being  violently  convulsed.  The  foregoing  case  is  quoted 
by  Orfila,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  Some  soldiers  partook  of  broth  into  which  hemlock  had 
been  put.  All  of  them  were  shortly  after  seised  with  pains  in  the  head  and  throaty 
and  felt  as  if  drunk,  from  which  they  recovered.  One,  however,  who  had  eaten  more 
than  the  othera,  died.  Schubert,  the  celebrated  musician,  together  with  his  family 
(one  child  excepted),  a  friend,  and  a  physician  who  dined  along  with  him,  were  aU 
poisoned  by  a  dish  of  mushrooms.     (Paris,  vol.  iu  p.  428.) 

*  Beck  says  that  symptoms  the  most  violent  and  uncommon  often  occur  in  indivi- 
duals who  live  in  a  luxurious  manner  and  eat  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  shell  fiah  out 
of  season — i.e,  in  peculiar  seasons  of  the  year  (Elements  of  Med.  Jur.,  by  J.  K 
Beck,  M.D.,  &c.,  Lond.  1825,  p.  366).  A  case  from  poisonous  effects  of  a  crab 
supervening  within  fifteen  minutes  after  eating  it,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Report,  vol.  xii  p.  189.  And  Dr.  Burrows  gives  an  account  of  two  boys  who 
died  from  eating  small  mussels  picked  from  the  sides  of  a  fishing-smack  in  a  dead  and 
tainted  condition  (Med.  Kep.  vol.  iii  p.  445). 

*  M.  Gaultier  de  Glaubray,  a  medical  officer,  mentions  a  case  of  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  several  hundreds  in  number,  halting  a  short  distance  from  Pema,  near 
Dresden,  who  being  allured  by  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  berries  of  atropa  bella- 
donna (deadly  nightshade),  ate  freely  of  them.  One  hundred  and  eighty  uf  the  smb 
were  poisoned,  of  whom  several  died  before  medical  assistance  could  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient strength.  Dr.  Baxter  states  that  in  1765,  when  some  of  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  John  St.  Clair,  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  Town,  near  Jersey,  three 
of  the  soldiers  collected  a  quantity  of  datura  stramonium  (thorn  apple),  which 
they  mistook  for  Iambus  quarters  (chenopodium  album),  and  drrased  and  ate  it.  One 
of  them  became  furious  and  ran  about  like  a  madman,  while  a  second  was  seized  with 
genuine  tetanus  and  died.     (Burton's  Med.  and  Phy.  Jur.,  voK  i.  p.  146.) 

^  Dr.  John  GK)rdon  Smith  speaks  of  a  person  who  was  always  purif^  if  be  took 
opium,  and  of  another  who  suffered  the  most  excruciating  torments  if  he  partook  of 
anything  into  the  composition  of  which  an  egg  had  entered  (Smith's  For.  Med., 
p.  65).  Fordyer  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  subject  to  cholics  for  80  yean  in 
.consequence  of  having  once  taken  an  infusion  of  the  pulp  of  colooynth  prepared  with 
beer,  and  Schinkens  relates  a  case  in  which  the  geneial  law  of  astringents  and  cathar- 
tics was  always  reversed. 

'  In  ancient  times  see  poisoning  of  Drusus  at  the  instigation  of  Sejanus  (Tadti 
.AnnaL,  lib.  iv.  c.  8),  and  also  Livy's  account  (Lib.  viii.  c.  18)  of  the  frequency  of  poison- 
ing 200  years  or  so  before  the  ChruBtian  era,  wherein  it  is  mentioned  that  upwards  of  1 60 
ladies  of  the  first  families  in  Rome  were  convicted  and  punished  for  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing poisons.  Also  Tacitus*  account  of  the  poisoning  of  the  Emperor  ClaudioB 
and  Britannicus  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  Locusta  (Tac.  An.  13  s.  15-16).  In  modem 
times  see  account  of  the  diabolical  Tophan%  as  given  in  Labut's  travels  through  Italy 
and  Beckman's  history  of  inventions.  This  monster  prior  to  execution  in  1709  con- 
fessed to  having  destroyed  upwards  of  600  individuals.  See  also  an  account  of  her 
infamous  pupils^S^ra  the  Sicilian,  and  Margaret  cT  J  nbray^  MarehionesB  deBrinvillieRiy 
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As,  however,  in  this  last  class  of  cases  the  assassins  would  naturally 
take  especial  pains  to  secure  the  death  of  their  yictims  precisely  as 
they  wished,  and  scrupulously  observe  the  time  of  their  decease,  it 
follows  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  certainty 
of  the  event  sets  the  presumption  of  survivorship  completely  aside.  As 
moreover  the  utmost  ingenuity  was  and  is  still  expended  in  the  com- 
position of  the  love  philtre,  "  poudre  de  succession,'*  &c.,  as  it  has  been 
significantly  termed  ;  it  so  happens  that  by  excluding  the  entire  mass 
of  occult  poisoning  (and  the  foregoing  considerations  fairly  entitle  us), 
we  at  once  get  rid  of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  a  most  extensive  and 
perplexing  investigation. 

The  only  other  form  of  secret  poisoning  which  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
in  which  the  question  of  survivorship  might  be  raised,  is  when  an  in- 
dividual through  malice  or  revenge  poisons  a  family  or  the  branches 
thereof^  and  the  surviving  relatives,  who  took  no  part  in  the  diabo- 
lical proceeding,   institute  rival  claims  to  the  property  of  the  de- 


As,  however,  in  such  instances  the  victims  would,  for  the  most  part, 
be  surrounded  by  domestics,  and  the  order  of  death  correctly  ascer- 
tained, this  too  may  be  passed  over  with  the  mere  mention.  The  only 
£>nu  of  poisoning  therefore  which  deserves  to  be  considered  here  is  the 
aecidental. 

A  very  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  is  given  by 
Zaochias  in  his  '  Consilium '  (No.  85). 

A  man  and  his  family  had  eaten  copiously  of  poisonous  mush- 
tooms,  and  were  taken  ilL  Before  the  domestics,  who  liad  been  sent  for 
assistance,  returned,  both  husband  and  wife  had  expired.  It  appears 
that  two  years  prior  to  their  death  a  joint  agreement  had  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  survivor  should  possess  the  sum  of  2000  crowns. 
Ck>nceming  these  2000  crowns,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  dispute  arose, 
and  Zacchias  was  summoned  to  give  evidence.  He^ecided  in  favour  of 
the  husband,  inasmuch  as  he  was  proved  to  have  eaten  little  of  the 
mushrooms,  and  although  60  years  of  age,  continued  hale  and  hearty ; 
whereas  the  wife,  on  the  contrary,  had  eaten  largely,  and  although 
only  46  years  of  age,  was  asthmatic  and  subject  to  complaints  of  the 
stomach.  A  poison,  therefore,  which  acts  violently  on  the  organs  of 
zespiration  would  naturally  soonest  destroy  one  diseased  in  those 
parts. 

Other  examples  might  be  enumerated,  but  as  they  would  only  oc- 
cupy space  without  throwing  additional  light  on  the  subject,  they  are 
better  omitted. 

Poisonings  of  all  kinds,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  will  be 
most  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  close  attention  to  the  liistory  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  connexion  with  the  post-mortem  appear- 
as  related  by  Prof.  Beckmann  in  his  article  on  secret  poisoning — the  former  of  whom, 
as  he  informs  as,  was  president  of  a  society  of  yonng  wiveB  whose  hnsbands  were 
poisoned  whenever  they  became  offensive ;  while  the  latter,  among  her  many  enormities, 
poisoned  her  two  brothers  and  fother.  Both  those  wretches  were  executed — ^the  one 
(Span)  in  1669,  the  other  (Margaret  d*Aabray)  in  1676. 
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ances.  As,  however,  the  same  poisons  act  diffisrently  on  differant 
individuals,  and  on  some  not  at  all/  while  many  of  the  poat-mortem 
appearances  are  identical  with  those  occasioned  by  disease,  it  will 
be  at  once  evident  that  no  definite  roles  can  be  Uiid  down  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  of  survivorship  thereby  occasioned.  To 
suspect  that  poison  has  been  administered  is  one  thing,  but  to 
demonstrate  its  existence  in  the  animal  tissues  is  quite  another ;  and 
to  ascertain  on  whom  it  may  have  first  exercised  its  fittal  eflSbcts  is 
more  difficult  than  either.  The  immense  variety  of  results  produced 
by  poisoning,  together  with  the  vast  number  of  poiaons  themselves, 
must  at  all  times  form  a  stumbling-block  in  the  diagnosis  of  such 
cases ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  the  dde- 
terious  principle  may  belong  to  either  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of 
Nature — the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral ;  that  it  may  be 
irritant,'  narcotic,'  narcotico-acrid,*  or  septic* — ^that  it  may  be  active' 
or  slow,'  consecutive'  or  accumulative,*  and  that  from  the  peculiarity 
of  idiosyncrasy,  its  action  may,  in  particular  instances,  be  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  others.^*  The  necessity  of  a  law,  therefore,  in 
determining  survivorship  in  cases  of  poisoning  seems  to  be  more  im- 
peratively demanded  than  in  almost  any  other  mode  of  deatL 

IJeath  by  InUmoation,  —  Death  by  intemperance,  though  by 
no  means  rare  in  individual  cases,  seldom  supervenes  in  two 
or  more  persons  about  one  and  the  same  tim&  I^  however, 
it  should  happen  (for  nothing  is  impossible),  the  medical  jurist 
will  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  previous  history  of 
the  persons,  their  sge,  sex,  and  constitutional  tendencies;  their 
condition  when  last  seen  alive,  and,  above  all,  the  position  of  the 

*  PouqneTille  mentioiis  the  cue  of  an  old  man  at  Oonstaatinople  who  was  in  ths 
habit  of  taking  a  ^nchm  of  oorro«Te  snblinutte  daily.  The  inha>bita&tB  of  the  pie- 
Tinoea  of  Lower  AiiBtri%  and  S^yria  are  also  in  the  habit  of  chewing  partielea  of 
aiaenio  mixed  with  their  bread,  for  the  pnrpoee,  it  ia  aaid,  of  making  them  long- 
winded.  A  aexagenazian  waa  in  the  habit  of  taking  fonr  grains  daily,  and  yet  poiaoaDed 
excellent  health. 

*  Irritant  pcosons  aet  by  inflaming  and  sometimes  ootroding  the  smfiMMs  to  whioh 
th^  are  applied ;  while  some  aet  indirectly  on  the  heurt  and  other  vital  oigans. 

*  Narcotic  poisons  act  for  the  most  part  by  indncing  a  spedes  of  intoxication,  drow- 
dnesB,  stnpor,  paralysu^  or  conralsion. 

'  Narootioo-acrid  poisons  inclnde  mnshioom  poison,  steyduiia,  eamphor,  beDadBana, 
digitalis,  &c.,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  are  well  known. 

^  Septic  poisons  inclnde  animal  poiBons,  sucJi  as  arise  from  the  stings  of  inaeotB|  ths 
bite  of  snakes,  rabid  animals,  &e.     (Traill*B  Jur.,  p.  98.) 

*  An  actiye  poison  b  one  whidi  produces  death  within  a  few  minntes  from  the  time 
it  is  taken. 

^  In  slow  poisoning  a  single  dose  is  soflkient*  The  poiaoiii  prodnoes  no  sensible 
efieet  at  first,  bat  gradnally  nndermines  the  health. 

>  In  conseeutiTe  poisoning  a  single  doae  kiUa.  The  poison  at  first  produces  violent 
symptoms,  which  are  followed  by  apparent  core.  Death  however  sooner  or  later  snper- 
venes  from  oiganic  lesion. 

*  In  accnmnlative  poisoning  many  doses  aie  reqnired  death  being  ooeaaioiied  by  the 
repetition  of  doses  individnally  harmless. 

^  Sohinkens  relates  a  ease  in  which  tiie  general  laws  of  astringents  sndcathsiticswcn 
ahrays  reversed,  and  Morgagni  speaks  of  an  indiridnal  who  died  from  eating  bread 
mside  with  the  fisrina  of  the  chestnnt. 
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bodies  when  foand,  and  the  appearance  presented  by  post-mortem 
examination,  particolarly  the  state  of  the  brain.  If  the  body  of  the 
one  be  found  partially  immersed,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  cold,  or  in 
the  Tioinity  of  noxious  vapours,  or  with  the  &ce  burrowed  in  the 
earth,  while  that  of  the  other  is  found  lying  on  its  side  or  back  in  a 
warm  dry  spot,  and  not  exposed  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  chances 
of  survivorship  will  be  greatly  in  &vour  of  the  latter.  If,  moreover, 
serious  external  injuries  be  found  on  the  one,  received  evidently  in  the 
stupor  of  drunkenness,  while  the  other  is  free  from  such  injuries,  the 
chances  will  be  in  favour  of  him  exposed  to  the  destructive  effects  of 
alcohol  only.  If  on  opening  the  head,  traces  of  cerebral  congestion 
fiom  apoplexy  are  discovered  in  the  one,  while  the  brain  of  the 
other  is  comparatively  normal,  the  chances  of  survivorship  will  be  in 
fiskvour  of  the  latter.  Bnt  I  need  not  anticipate.  These  and  other 
casualties  are  for  the  consideration  of  the  coroner  and  his  assistants 
when  the  case  occurs. 

DecUk  by  Starvation, — ^The  laws  regulating  death  by  inanition, 
althou^  somewhat  obscure  in  their  operation,  are  nevertheless  pretty 
well  understood  from  their  opposites,  the  laws  of  life,  with  which 
phyBiology  is  tolerably  fietmiliar.  In  order  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  survivorship  in  death  by  inanition,  a  simple  transposition  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  life,  or  in  in&ncy  and  child- 
hood, the  body,  as  has  been  explained,  rapidly  developes,  so  that 
large  quantities  of  nutritious  food  are  constantly  demanded.  From 
the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  (the  period  of  adolescence), 
though  development  steadily  proceeds,  it  is  by  no  means  so  active 
as  in  infancy  and  childhood;  the  demands  for  food  consequently 
are  proportionally  less  frequent.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  (the  period  of  youth)  the  bodily  powers  are  gradually 
matured,  and  still  less  food  sufficea  From  the  twenty-fifth  year  until 
the  system  begins  to  retrograde  or  decrease  in  vital  powers,  the 
amount  of  food  required  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done ; 
but  as  a  rule,  less  is  required  for  a  full-grown  man  than  a  growing 
youth.  From  the  time  when  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to  manifest 
themselves,  which  constitutes  the  period  of  old  age,  the  amount  of  food 
requisite  for  sustenance  decreases  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Making  allow-^ 
ance,  therefore,  for  the  extremes,  Le.,  the  very  aged  and  very  young 
death  by  starvation,  as  a  rule,  will  supervene  inversely  as  the  amount 
of  food  required  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  body  in  the 
performance  of  its  healthy  functions ;  thus,  csBteris  paribus,  the  child 
will  perish  before  the  youth,  the  youth  before  the  man.^  On  the  same 
principle  the  female,  who  requires  a  less  quantity  of  food  than  the  male, 
will  outlive  him.     It  is  owing  to  this  state  of  things  that  those  Indian 

^  The  immortal  Dante  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  physiological  fact,  for  he 
^flwribes  the  ill-fiftted  Count  Ugolinoas  perishing  on  the  eighth  day,  after  having  wit- 
Mated  hie  eone  tink  one  by  one,  amid  the  frightful  conTulsions  of  exhausted  ratnre. 
This  fact  appears  to  hare  been  also  known  to  the  ancient  physicians.  (nippocraCi 
Aphor.  xiii.  sect.  2.) 
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Fakirs  and  others,  in  whom  a  low  type  of  ▼italitj  has  been  induced  by 
habit,  famine,  or  disease,  have  been  enabled  to  survive  such  incredible 
periods  with  so  little  sustenance.  In  cases  of  suspected  starvation, 
the  first  thing  that  ought  invariably  to  be  done  is  to  note  with  preci- 
sion the  position  of  the  bodies  when  discovered.  This  is  of  vast 
importance,  for  if  the  one  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  humid  atmosphere,  while  the  other  in  found  far  from 
the  vivifying  beverage  and  in  a  parched  spot^  the  chances  of  survivor- 
ship will  be  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  accuracy  of  those 
remarks  will  appear  from  the  following  facts  : 

Bedi^  starved  a  number  of  capons,  to  which  he  gave  neither  aolid 
nor  liquid  food.  They  all  died  on  or  before  the  ninth  day.  One, 
however,  to  which  he  had  given  water  simply,  survived  till  the 
twentieth  day.  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  who  was  buried  in  the  snow 
near  Cambridge  for  the  space  of  eight  days^  undoubtedly  owed  her 
preservation,  in  the  opinion  of  Paris,  to  the  snow  which  she  occasion- 
ally sucked.  A  part  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Arab  ship  Fatteh 
Islam,  lost  in  the  Indian  seas  in  1836,  were  on  a  raft  for  the  space  of 
eight  days  and  yet  survived.  In  this  instance  they  freely  availed 
themselves  of  the  surrounding  medium  in  keeping  their  bodies  moist, 
a  practice  well  known  to  sailors  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
to  which  they  no  doubt  owed  their  safety.'  As  a  rule,  individnab  in 
dry  situations,  without  water,  perish  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,* 
whereas  those  who  are  supplied  with  water  may  live  till  the  fifl^- 
eighth  day.  The  resolute  Yiterbi  perished  on  the  twenty-first  day/ 
John  Brown,  the  Scottish  miner,  on  the  twenty-third  day.*  The 
subject  of  a  case  recorded  by  Ptofessor  McNaughton,  on  the  fifty- 
fourth  day,'  and  Guillaume  Granet,  the  prisoner  of  Toulouse,  on  the 
fifty-eighth  day.  Other  cases  are  recorded.  Valentin  mentions  a  case 
of  a  woman  who  survived  seventy-eight  days  on  water  and  lemon 
juice.  I  forbear  quoting  cases  of  a  still  more  startling  nature  as 
savouring  too  much  of  the  fabulous.  Some  authors  place  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  condition  of  the  individuals  prior  to  the  period 
of  inanition,  and  this  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  cor- 

^  Osserrag  :  intorno  agli  anim.     YiTenti,  &c,  ITos.  3  et  4. 

3  Medical  Jnriaprudenoe,  by  J<  A.  Paris,  M.b.,  &c,  and  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque, 
Barriater.    London,  1828.    Vol.ii.p.  68. 

*  See  also  wreck  of  the  Medusa,  as  giren  in  the  *  Quarterly  Beview '  for  October, 
1817.  Of  the  150  who  on  tiiis  occasion  betook  themselTes  to  a  raft  only  15  sorriTcd 
after  18  days  of  starration. 

^  Dr.  Gadormann  however  relates  a  case  of  suicide  wherein  entire  abetinesoe  fitna 
liquid  or  solid  food  was  maintained  for  28  days.     (Henke^s  Zeitsehrift,  1848,  3  H.) 

'  The  unfortunate  Luc  Antoine  Yiterbi  was  condemned  as  an  aooomplioe  in  the 
assassination  of  Frediani — a  crime  which  he  denied  to  the  last.  Being  ooniMd  in 
the  prison  of  Bastia  he  determined  to  destroy  himself  by  starratton,  a  purpose  which 
he  Aected  on  the  twenty-first  day,  after  having  endured  the  most  horrible  suffering. 
He  kept  a  diary  of  the  sensatbns  be  experienced,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Conica 
(Jasette  and  Lond.  Med.  and  Phy.  Jour.,  March  1822. 

'  John  Brown,  aged  65,  lived  for  28  days  in  a  coal-mine,  during  which  period  his 
entire  sustenance  consisted  of  chalybeate  water  sucked  through  a  straw.  Load. 
Med.  Qaxette,  xvii.  889. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  SoL,  vi.  548. 
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pulent  will  live  for  several  days  at  the  expense  of  their  fat  alone. 
This  view  is  favoured  by  considering  the  persons  suffering  as  being, 
after  the  first  few  days,  on  account  of  their  impaired  vitality,  as  much 
in  the  condition  of  hibernating  animals,  whose  respiration  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  whose  blood  undulates  rather  than  circulates.  I  know 
of  no  human  examples  to  illustrate  this  point,  but  take  the  liberty 
of  adducing  the  case  of  a  dog  instead. 

A  spaniel  bitch,  fiit  and  rather  old,  celebrated  in  former  days  for 
her  hunting  propensities,  on  one  occasion  thrust  herself  into  a  hole  in 
the  £Eice  of  a  rock,  from  which  neither  her  own  efforts  nor  those 
of  her  master  were  able  to  extricate  her.  She  remained  in  her 
new  abode  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
she  returned,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  her  old  master,  but 
so  much  altered  that  he  scarcely  knew  her.  She  had  lived  on  her 
adipose  tissue  until  she  was  spare  enough  to  effect  her  escape.  A 
strictly  analogous  example  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Dover  Clifiis. 
A  portion  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  a  piggery  had  fallen  and  covered 
up  an  unusually  well-fattened  pig.  The  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish 
occupied  nearly  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  poor 
animal  was  found  alive,  and  tolerably  well,  although  a  miserable 
shadow  of  its  former  aelt 

The  poet-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of  starvation  are  peculiar, 
and  should  always  be  attended  to.  They  are  the  following.  The 
body  is  much  emaciated,  and  exhales  a  fmtid  odour;  the  skin  shrivelled, 
diy,  and  bereft  of  cutaneous  veins ;  the  eyes  red  and  open  ;  the  mouth 
and  fiiuces  dark  and  parched ;  the  stomach  greatly  shrunk  and  ulce- 
rated on  its  internal  surfiice ;  the  intestines  empty  and  contracted,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  cord  ;  the  gall  bladder  gorged  with  bile,  which  stains 
the  intestines ;  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  vessels  collapsed  and  desti- 
tute of  blood ;  all  which  signs  are  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to 
rapid  pntre£ftction« 

Of  course  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  in  diagnosing  this 
form  of  death  which  are  observed  in  all  others,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary before  proceeding  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  survivorship 
to  ascertain  whether  no  disease  is  present  which  may  have  caused  the 
appearances  which  we  might  otherwise  rashly  attribute  to  inanition.^ 

DecUhhyCdUL — ^Tlusformof  death,  which  in  Britain  is  exceedingly  rare 
unless  in  very  severe  seasons,  as  a  concomitant  of  poverty  and  intoxica- 
tion,  is  perhaps  of  all  extraneous  deaths  the  most  gradual  and  natural. 
As  it  acts  by  destroying  the  vital  energy  from  without  inwards,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  endowed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  animal  heat  (and 
therefore  better  calculated  to  ward  off  the  insidious  influence  of  the 
external  cold  by  the  irradiation  of  internal  heat)  will  on  all  occasions 
prove  the  survivors.  According  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  animal  heat 
is  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  upon  the  int^rity  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  that  if  it  could  be  proved  of  two  or  more 
by  cold,  that  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  possessed 


1  The  iliwuBfi  which  woald  prodnoe  a  similar  condition  of  the  body  are  those  indac 
ing  Beehanjcal  obstmction  to  the  ingestion  or  chylification  of  the  food. 
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a  more  perfect  nervous  organization  than  the  others  the  probabilitj  of 
snryivorship  would  most  assuredly  incline  to  him.  In  proof  of  this 
position  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  and  the  &ct  is  particnlariy 
Apropos  on  the  present  occasion,  that  persons  in  the  last  stage  of 
intoxication,  in  whom  the  nervous  energy  has  been  diminished  by  a 
previous  stiUie  of  morbid  excitement,  are  especially  liable  to  perish 
from  cold,^  while  animals  under  the  influence  of  narcotic  poison  are 
destroyed  at  a  temperature  which  would  scarcely  a£Ei9ot  others  not  m 
enervated.  A  striking  analogy  exists  therefore  between  the  effectB 
of  intoxication,  poisoning,  and  cold  itself;  so  that  it  appears  if  after  a 
certain  stage  a  Uttle  more  of  either  were  added,  or  of  the  one  to  the  ' 
other,  death  would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  Captain  Psny 
very  well  describes  the  similarity  in  the  effects  of  intoxication  and 
odd.  In  i^eaking  of  the  return  of  some  of  his  crew  to  the  vessol 
after  long  exposure,  he  says,  "  When  I  sent  Sat  them  into  my  cabin 
ihey  looked  tmld,  spoke  ihidc  and  indiatimcdy^  and  it  was  impoesible  to 
draw  from  them  a  rational  answer  to  any  of  our  questions.  After 
being  on  board  for  a  short  time  the  mental  fiiculties  appeared  grth 
dually  to  return  with  the  returning  circulation,  and  it  was  not  till 
then  that  a  looker-on  could  easily  persuade  biTnualf  that  tiiej  had  not 
been  drinking  too  freely."' 

The  temperature  at  which  fittal  effects  are  produced  seems  therefore 
to  vary  according  to  the  strength  and  circumstances  of  the  individosL 
Another  item  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
cooling  process,'  for  in  proportion  as  that  is  quick  or  slow,  so  is  life 
endangered.^  Examples  corroborative  of  these  remarks  will  be  finmd 
in  the  account  of  the  excursion  of  Sir  Joshua  Banks  and  his  party  to 
the  mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego ;  *  in  the  expeditions  of  Captains 
Franklin,  Boss,  Parry,  and  other  Arctic  travellers,  and  in  the  melan- 
choly fiite  of  the  GBimbridge  student  so  often  quoted.  Death  by 
exposure  to  cold,  which  is  the  most  insidious  of  all  deaths,  prxniuces  its 
&tal  effects  by  inducing  languor,  loss  of  sensation,  and  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  sleep,  which  sleep,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  proves 
the  sleep  of  death.  Mr.  Portal  was  of  opinion  that  cold  produced 
death  by  inducing  apoplexy,  an  idea  which  he  grounded  on  the  pre- 

>  For  information  on  this  point  see  Police  Beporis  of  our  own  large  cities  and  Lb 
Banme'fl  aoooont  of  the  CSampaign  in  Bnaaia. 

*  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  vol.  L  p.  188. 

'  The  body  ia  cooled  in  three  ways — bj  cntaneons  exhalation,  by  conduction  finom 
the  direct  contact  of  air,  and  by  radiation.  The  cutoneoiM  exhalation  is  increased  bj 
dry  ur  and  suppressed  by  moisture,  and  so  fisu'  the  heat  of  the  body  is  affected  by 
this  cause.  On  the  other  hand  the  body  is  cooled  by  wnduetUm,  when  the  sir  is 
moist ;  so  that  the  body  is  cooled  alike  by  dry  cold  air  and  by  cold  moist  ur.  Of  the 
effect  of  cold  humid  winds  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body  a  good  example  is 
giYen  by  Dr.  Cnrrie  in  the  PhiL  Trans,  of  1792.  A  rapid  renewid  of  the  air,  as  in  a 
odd  brisk  wind,  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  evaporation  and  by  oondoetioa 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  effects  of  a  slight  breese  in  increasing  the  feelmg  of  cold  is 
fiuniliar  to  every  one.    (For.  Med.,  by  W.  A.  Ouy,  M.B.,  &c,  I^ndon,  1844,  p.  388.) 

^  Dr.  Chassat  states  that  in  an  animal  immersed  in  a  cokl  bath  death  mi^  tdte 
place  at  79**  Fahr.  ^26  cent.)  although  (17  cent)  before  it  dies  ;  but,  csetaia  panbu, 
the  animal  dies  sooner  as  the  cooling  is  more  rapid. 

B  See  Cook's  First  Voyage. 
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aenoe  of  aapgnineous  oongestioDB  in  tlie  TeeBels  and  cavitieB  of  tbo 
body,  particiilarlj  those  of  the  brain,  in  post-mortem  appearances. 
Tbetre  is,  however,  an  insufficiency  of  data  to  warrant  such  a  oondn- 
ston,  for  although  the  blood  is  found  coUected  in  the  heart,  spleen^ 
liver,  Inngs,  and  brain,  it  follows  that  this  may  result  from  that  fluid 
being  gradually  driven  from  the  surface  into  the  interior — a  comparsr' 
tively  dow  process,  and  widely  differing  from  the  characteristic  sud* 
denness  of  apoplexy.  As  moreover  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
death  by  cold  are  by  no  means  condnsive^^  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  we  should  betray  more  wisdom  in 
taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  than  by  confin- 
ing ouiselves  to  those  alona 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  question  of  survivorship  is  parti- 
cularly  evident  in  cases  of  death  by  cold ;  and  as  they  for  the  most 
part  occur  in  desolate  places  where  few  are  passing,  it  will  be  safest  in 
sneh  instances  to  reason  generally  from  collateral  evidence^  such  as 
position,  time,  strength  of  body,  ^.'  In  many  cases  moreover  the 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  will  be  so  great  as  to  beget  moral 
certainty.  I  adduce  one  case  by  way  of  illustration.  Upwards  of  30 
years  ago  a  father  and  son  on  returning  home  from  a  distance  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  snow-storm.  Both  succumbed  to  the  inde- 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  on  the  bodies  being  discovered,  that  of  the 
fiither  was  found  a  fiirlong  or  so  nearer  home  than  that  of  the  son, 
while  dose  by  the  latter  was  found  the  staff  of  the  former  stuck  on 
end,  clearly  indicating  that  the  £ither  had  survived  the  son,  and  that 
he  had  set  up  his  stick  as  a  mark  to  return,  and  it  might  be  bring 
succour  to  his  son. 

Deaih  by  HeaL — The  manner  in  which  death  is  occasioned  by  excess  of 
heatisasyet  very  obscure.  The  little  that  is  known  will  be  conveniently 
considered  under  the  five  following  heads — viz.,  death  by  conflagration, 
er  where  the  persons  are  exposed  to  the  devouring  element  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  burning  clothes,  dwellings,  and  other  heated  media  ;  death  by 
scalding,  where  the  victims  are  subjected  to  the  no  less  deadly  medium 
of  heated  water  and  steam ;  death  by  spontaneous  combustion,  or  where 
the  source  of  the  fire  is  said  to  exist  in  the  bodies  of  the  individuals 
suffering ;  death  by  sun-stroke  and  other  kinds  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial heaty  such  as  the  Simoom  of  the  Desert^  hot  laundries,  ko, ;  and 
lastly,  death  by  lightning. 

In  death  by  conflagration  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  lesions  will  do  more  to  settle  the  question  of  survi- 
vtvship  than  any  difference  in  age,  sex,  or  strength.  The  only  diffi* 
culty  that  might  arise  in  this  form  of  death  is  whether  the  burning 

1  UoJoi  the  ezaminer  knew  the  eircnmstaooes  in  which  the  body  was  found,  whieh 
&Toiued  the  anppoaition  of  death  from  cold,  he  oonld  not  posaibly  awert  from  theee 
signa  that  deaUi  had  resulted  from  this  cause.  (Wharton  and  Stille*8  Med.  Jur., 
p.  60L) 

*  Guy  sajB  that  young,  aged,  and  infirm  persons,  worn  out  by  disease  or  fiitigne, 
and  tboae  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  perish  most  promptly  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  (Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  by  W.  A.  Ghiy,  M.B.  Gantab. 
Loodoo,  1844,  p.  887.)    See  also  Wharton  and  Stille's  Med.  Jur.,  pp.  601,  602. 
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was  prodaced  before,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  death,  or  after  death, 
and  the  result  of  accident  or  design.^  This  point,  as  £ur  as  the  cmie 
and  the  post  are  concerned,  will  be  readily  settled  by  the  character  of 
the  eschar,  for  a  careful  description  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
dlscriniinating  pen  of  Professor  Christison.  When  bums  are  inflicted 
during  life,  a  narrow  white  line  appears  around  the  burnt  qwt. 
Outside  this  line  is  one  of  a  deep  red  tint,  which  externally  runs  by 
essential  d^prees  into  a  diffused  redness,  which  diffused  redness  may  be 
removed  by  slight  pressure,  and  disappears  afber  death — the  deep  red 
line  being  permanent.  After  scalds  vesications  usually  make  their 
appearance  within  a  few  minutes,  although  in  children  it  may  be  hours. 
Vesication,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  concomitant  of  the  application, 
of  heated  bodies.  When  burning  is  applied  after  death,  the  appear- 
ances  will  differ  according  as  it  took  place  sooner  or  later  after  the 
decease  of  the  individuaL  In  such  instances  there  will  be  the  absence 
of  the  deep  red  line,  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  if  blisters  are  pre- 
sent they  will  be  filled  with^air  instead  of  fluid — ^ihe  cutis  being  at  the 
same  time  devoid  of  moisture.  When  the  burning  takes  place  aa 
hour  or  so  after  death,  the  effect  will  be  to  ruffle  the  cutide,  and  dry 
up  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  foregoing  remarks^  as  a  whole, 
apply  equally  to  death  by  scalding.  In  death  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion the  changes  induced  in  the  system  by  the  fi'ee  use  of  ardent 
spirits'  are  such  that  the  body,  in  a  manner  but  little  understood,'  be- 
comes ignited,  and  is  with  difficulty  extinguished.^  As,  however,  the 
examples  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  very  rare,  and  the  probability 
of  two  or  more  related  perishing  by  it  within  a  short  period  of  eac^ 
other,  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  it  may  be  passed  ovw 
by  simply  remarking  that  it  is  most  common  among  females,  and  when 
it  occurs  the  trunk  is  usually  completely  destroyed,  the  extremities 
being  only  destroyed  in  part  It  is  further  found  that  the  fumitare 
of  the  room  is  spared,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  chamber  areooveredwith 
an  unctuous  humidity.  For  an  epitome  of  the  more  illustrative  and 
authentic  cases  of  this  form  of  death  the  i*eader  may  be  referred  to 
Beck,*  who  quotes  the  authorities  from  whence  his  narratives  have 
been  drawn,  as  likewise  to  Smith,  Briand,  and  Sedillot. 

Death  by  sun-stroke,  which  has  of  late  years  been  very  common  in 
America,'  and  is  constantly  occurring  in  eastern  dimates,  is  charac- 

'  See  cam  related  by  Foderd,yol.  iii.  p.  18,  where  aeyeral  persons  were  murdered  sad 
the  boase  afterwards  set  on  fire. 

*  See  an  article  *  On  the  Combustion  of  the  Human  Body,  produced  by  the  long  and 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,'  by  Pierre- Aime  laxr  in  the  Emporium  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  edited  by  J.  R.  Coke,  M.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  Also  Paper  by  Thomas  D. 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  v.  p.  489. 

*  Pierre  Aime  Lair  and  others  think  that  the  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  an  alooholie 
impregnation  of  the  body,  and  that  actual  contact  with  fire  is  then  necessary  to  pco- 
duce  it ;  while  Maffie,  Le  Gat,  Kopp,  and  liare  attribute  it  to  the  agency  of  the  eleo* 
trio  fluid. 

*  Water  sometimes  increases  instead  of  diminishes  the  burning. 
^  Elements  of  Med.  Jur.,  by  J.  R.  Beck,  pp.  812-316. 

*  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  no  less  than  260  deaths  from  coup  de  aoleil  wera 
recorded  during  the  summer  of  1853,  while  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  dating  the 
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terised  by  no  weU-marked  post-mortem  appearances.^  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  occasioned  by  exhaustion  from  heat,  accompanied  most 
probably  with  some  molecular  change  in  the  blood,  and  may  he  as- 
cribed to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  or  any  kind  of  artificial 
heat'  Professor  Trail  is  of  opinion — ''  that  the  sun-stroke  is  a  species 
of  apoplexy  induced  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  head, 
and  is  in  some  cases  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  Khamsin  ;  whereas  in 
others  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,  resembling 
what  has  been  called  pulmonary  apoplexy,  of  which  most  distressing 
dyspncea  is  the  chief  symptom."' 

No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  survl- 
Tovship  in  such  cases  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  as  the  young  and 
ihe  old  sofifer  most  from  cold,  they  will  on  this  account  withstand  a 
greater  amount  of  heat.  A  case  bearing  indirectly  on  this  point  is 
quoted  by  Foder^.  An  Englishman,  and  his  daughter  aged  seven,  in 
1814  crossed  the  desert  of  Syria  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  they  rode  on 
camels,  and  were  placed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances.  The 
Neither  died,  while  the  child  arrived  in  safety  at  the  journey's  end. 

DeoOhhy  Ligl^Jtming. — ^Death  resulting  from  lightning  is  as  a  rule  so  in- 
stantaneous, that  the  idea  of  survivorship  is  out  of  the  question.  Of  the 
nnmeroos  forces  at  work  in  the  external  world,  there  is  perhaps  none  so 
sabile  and  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  electricity.  Trees,  ships,  houses,  all 
the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  bend  before  its  irresistible  power ; 
and  when  man  himself  is  opposed  to  its  dread  influence  his  being 
is  blighted  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  So  incomprehensibly 
short  is  the  period  generally  occupied  by  this  mode  of  death, 
that  even  in  the  presence  of  competent  witnesses  the  question  of 
sorvivorship  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  settled.  As,  however,  there  are 
certain  positions  which  are  more  exposed  than  others,  it  may  be  of 
use  bri^y  to  advert  to  them  as  being  likely  to  contribute  to  our  infor- 
mation on  this  difficult  point.  The  places  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  lightning  are  the  very  s|)ots  to  which  the  uninitiated 
would  natnrally  run  for  shelter,  viz.,  beneath  trees,  by  stone  walls,  by 
buildings,  by  prominences  of  all  kinds,  and,  what  may  appear  strange, 
in  vast  plains  and  by  rivers.  But  the  reason  is  evident.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  whatever  attracts.  Trees 
and  prominences  attract ;  and,  as  the  body  is  itself  a  very  good  con- 

mayitha  of  Joiie,  Jolj,  &nd  Augoflt  of  the  Bftine  year,  the  deatlis  amounted  to  57 
(Wliarton  and  StiUe's  Med.  Jar.,  p.  589). 

1  In  aome  rare  coses  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  observed  ;  bat 
in  the  msjoriiy  of  instances,  according  to  Dr.  Pepper,  the  brain  exhibits  no  indication 
of  oongestion,  and  nothing  in  fact  of  an  unusnal  appearance.  That  observer,  however, 
tiionght  the  heart  pallid,  flaccid,  and  softened,  while  the  other  muscles  of  the  body 
were  florid  and  firm.  No  difference  can  be  obsenred  between  indiriduals  dying  of  snn- 
stroke  and  other  kinds  of  heat. 

*  Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  states  that  11  patients  were  admitted  into  his  hospital 
from  the  laundry  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  that  city,  and  that  ssTeial  were 
brought  from  a  sugar-refinery,  where,  after  working  several  hours  in  a  dose  and  over- 
heated apartment,  they  fell  suddenly  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

*  Outlines  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Thomas  Stewart  Trail,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E., 
&e.     Bdinbnigh,  1857,  p.  86. 
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dncior^  it  follows  that  if  the  ponon  be  very  &r  ileinoved  icoxsk  eminetioeB 
of  all  kinds  (as  in  a  plain)  he  may  himself  become  the  souroe  of 
attraction — ^le.,  he  may  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ckHids 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  earth  on  the  other ;  in  other  wcHrds,  the  electric 
fluid  may  pass  thiongh  him  to  a  negative  cloud  overhead,  ix  vice  veraa.^ 
Again,  the  places  most  exposed  in  dwellings  are'windows,  fire-places, 
partitions,  and  proximity  to  mirrors  and  other  polished  smfMsea  I^ 
therefore,  a  severe  thunderstorm  has  taken  place,'  and  the  post- 
mortem appearances  are  such  as  are  most  readily  explained  by 
lightning — the  closeness  of  the  bodies  to  the  dangerous  neighbooihood 
may  assist  in  giving  a  proximate  conception  of  Uie  order  of  death. 
There  are,  moreover,  collateral  circumstances  which  might  also  ccmie 
into  play,  such  as  metallic  and  other  conductors  about  the  poaoii, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  body  itself;  thus  if  the  garments  be 
found  rent,  and  the  body  much  lacerated  or  contused,  while  the 
metallic  substances  about  it  (if  there  be  any)  be  fused  and  rendered 
strongly  magnetic,  the  presumption  of  instantaneous  death  is  pretty 
ooncluBiv&  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  be  found  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  dangerous  locality,"  and  the  foregoing  appearances  are 
presented  in  a  minor  degree,  then  there  is  {prima-faeie)  a  probability 
that  death  has  not  been  qiiite  so  speedy/  It  must,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  are  by  no  means  certain  rules  to  go  by,  for  persons 
situate  in  the  best  possible  circumstances  to  avoid  lightning  have  been 
struck  by  it,*  while  those  who  have  been  struck  by  the  returning  or 
ascending  stroke,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  present  no 
trace  of  the  electric  fluid  whatever.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodle  thinks  that 
lightning  kills  by  acting  directly  on  the  brain  and  spinal  oord,  an 
opinion  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  individuals  who  have  been 
struck  and  recovered,*  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by 

1  It  is  now  understood  that  death  may  be  caused  by  an  electric  shock  other  than 
the  lightning  stroke.  This  takes  place  when  a  cloud  in  near  proximity  to  the  earth  is 
n^gatirely  electrified  while  the  eaith  is  positive.  The  human  body  is  here  made  the 
ooodnctor  by  means  of  which  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  is  oalled  the  ascewrftay 
or  returning  ttroke.    (Guy's  Principles  of  Forensic  Medidne,  p.  384.) 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  stroke  of  lightning  should  haye  been  neither  pre- 
oeded  nor  followed  by  rain  or  wind,  as  is  uscud  in  thunderstorms.  On  Monday  the 
2nd  of  July,  1848,  about  8  o'clock  p.m.,  five  negroes  were  simultaneously  prostnAsd 
by  a  sinc^e  stroke  of  lightning  on  a  plantation  in  Georgia.  The  sun  was  shujng  biil- 
liantly  at  the  tim&  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  presented  the 
usual  serenity  of  the  summer  sky.  For  further  aooounts  see  Medical  JuriqpnidBMa^ 
by  Wharton  and  Stille,  p.  '599. 

*  It  is  thought  that  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards  fiom  tiosi, 
houses,  &C.,  affords  places  of  greatest  security  in  a  thunderstorm. 

^  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  discovered  by  his  experiments  on  guinea  pigs,  tfaafc  the 
rapidity  of  death  by  electricity  varies  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  shock  ;  and 
the  proximity  of  the  individual  to  good  conductors  which  would  transmit  the 
fluid  in  all  its  intensity  seems  to  me  to  favour  the  idea  of  more  speedy  death,  aad 


'  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  (p.  288)  relates  a  remarkable  example  where  two 
sons  were  struck,  although  they  were  situated  in  a  deep  hollow  surmounted  by  a  kfty 
tree.  These  persons  however  were  in  a  vehicle  the  metal  of  whieh  may  hav*  afforded 
a  better  conductor  than  surrounding  objects  of  a  greater  elevation. 

*  In  the  frightful  aoddeat  which  occurred  in  July,  1819,  to  the  viUage  chaxeh  oi 
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the  bodies  of  those  who  did  not  recover,  viz.,  bluish  markings  in  the 
legion  of  the  spine. 

The  other  poet-mortem  appearances  generally  enumerated  are  con- 
tusion and  laceration  where  the  electric  flnid  has  entered,  with  some- 
times a  small  aperture  denoting  its  exit— occasional  marks  of  singeing 
of  the  clothes,  and  burning  of  the  body,  fluidity  of  the  blood  (John 
Hunter),  the  absence  of  cadaverous  rigidity  in  the  muscles,  and  the 
rapid  tendency  to  putrefiiction.  These  three  last  signs,  however,  have 
been  very  properly  disputed.  Sir  G.  Scudamore  has  found  that  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  animals  killed  by  electricity  is  always  coagulated. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  observed  that  animals  killed  by  the  electric  spark 
become  rigid  after  death,  and  Dr.  Francis  and  Beccaria  each  mention 
a  case  where  the  individual  perishing  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  became 
excessively  rigid. 

The  question  of  putrefaction  is  also  obscure,  and  requires  at  least 
further  confirmation.  Granting,  however,  that  those  signs  obtained, 
they  might  all  be  referred  to  other  kinds  of  death.  In  death  by 
lightning,  therefore,  as  in  many  other  kinds  of  death  already  adverted 
to,  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  a  circum- 
ataoee  which  renders  the  question  of  survivorship  exceedingly  difficult. 

Becapiiulation. 

The  topics  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages,  of 
which  a  hasty  x€sum4  may  serve  to  impress  the  leading  features,  are 
tiiese : — 

First  The  term  presumption  has  been  referred  to  its  origin,  and 
tbe  various  meaningiB  attached  to  it  in  the  phrase  "  presumption  of  sur- 
vivorship "  pointed  out. 

Secondly.  The  laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  questions  of  survi- 
vorship have  been  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  their  insufficiency  in 
many  instances  having  been  clearly  established. 

Thirdly.  The  scarcity  of  positive  law,  especially  in  Britain,  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  source  of  much  dissatisfiftction  to  surviving 
zelatives. 

Fourthly.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  frame,  on  physiological 
grounds;,  such  a  code  of  laws  as  will  fiEurly  meet  the  majority  of  cases. 

Fifthly.  The  difficulty  attending  such  an  attempt  has  also  been 
explained,  and  abstracts  given  of  the  more  celebrated  cases  in  which 
the  interference  of  positive  law  would  have  been  benefidaL 

Sixthly  and  lastly.  The  chances  of  survivorship  in  death  by  parturi- 
iimi,  by  wounds,  by  suffocation,  by  starvation,  by  cold,  by  sun-stroke, 
by  Ughtning,  and  by  burning  have  been  considered  at  length ;  and 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  specified. 

GkiiMiineiif-le»-Moiuiiiei8,  situated  on  one  of  the  Bammits  of  the  Lower  Alps,  of  the 
eigbtj-two  moze  or  less  iqjared  many  saffered  from  paralysis  of  the  lover  extremities. 
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On  a  Supplenientcary  Systetn  of  Nutrient  Arteries  for  tJie  Lungs.  By 
William  Turner,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.RS.K,  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  anatomy,  that  each  lang  has,  in  addition  to 
the  pulmonary  artery  conveying  venous  blood,  one  or  two  small 
nutrient  arteries  passing  to  itb  These  vessels,  called  bronchial  arteries^ 
are  derived,  as  a  rule,  either  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  or  in  part  from 
that  vessel  and  in  part  from  its  upper  intercostal  branches.  In  this 
communication  I  wish  to  show  that  these  usually  described  bronchial 
arteries  are  not  the  only  nutiient  vessels  of  the  lung,  but  that  it  re- 
ceives, in  addition,  a  number  of  slender  supplementary  nutrient  arteries 
from  other  quarters. 

If  the  systemic  arterial  arrangements  in  the  cavity  of  a  healthy 
thorax  be  carefully  injected  with  size  and  vermilion,  or  other  colour- 
ing matter,  and  the  pleural  cavities  then  opened  by  removing  portions 
of  the  ribs,  and  muscles  attached  to  them^  the  general  distribution  of  the 
arteries  in  the  thoracic  walls  may  be  examined  without  difficulty. 
The  vessels  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  direct  attention 
are  the  internal  roammaiy  arteries  and  the  trunks  of  the  thoracic 
interco&tals,  as  they  lie  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebne. 
From  each  internal  mammary  artery,  besides  other  branches  to  which 
I  need  not  now  refer,  arise  sundry  small  arteries  known  as  pericardiac 
and  mediastinal  branches,  and  a  long  branch  accompanying  the  phrenic 
nerve  and  passing  along  with  it  to  the  diaphra^;m.     These  vessek 
are  all  situated  beneath  the  mediastinal  pleura,  and  lie    therefore 
between  it  and  the  pericardium.     They  do  not,  as  is  implied  in  the 
descriptions  usually  given   in  anatomical  works,  end  simply  in  the 
fibrous  bag  of  the  pericardium,  in  the  fat  of  the  mediastinum,  the 
thymus  gland  and  the  diaphragm,  but  they  give  off,  in   addition, 
branches  which  anastomose  and  form  an  arterial  plexus,  which  from 
its  position  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  sub-pleural  mediastinal 
plexus.     The  general  arrangement  of  this  plexus  can  be  examined 
without  using  either  knife  or  forceps,  by  drawing  the  lung  outwardsi 
and  tracing  the  slender  arteries  filled  with  injection  beneath  the  trans- 
parent mediastinal  pleura.    The  arteries  are  elongated,  thread-like 
vessels,  of  almost  luiiform  calibre  throughout,  and  the  mesh-work  which 
they  form  by  their  intercommunication  is  open  and  irregular. 

If  now  the  lung  be  raised  from  its  position  and  thrown  forwardsy 
the  thoracic  and  superior  intercostal  arteries  may  be  seen  in  relation 
to  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsB,  and  from  the  greater  number  of 
them  fine  arteries  arise  similar  in  their  characters  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. These  vessels  lie  beneath  the  posterior  mediastinal  pleura, 
and  supply  the  fat,  areolar  tissue,  and  glands  of  the  posterior  medi* 
astinal  space,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  pericardium.  Thoee  on  the 
rigbt  side  lie  in  close  relation  to  the  oesophagus,  and  anaatomoae  with 
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its  proper  arteries.  Those  on  the  left  side  nm  forwards  in  close  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  coat  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  These  fine 
arterieH  also  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  form  the  x>osterior 
portion  of  the  sub-plenral  mediastinal  plexu&  Above  and  below  the 
root  of  the  long  they  send  branches  forward  which  inosculate  with 
the  division  of  the  plexus  lying  in  front  of  that  structure.  In  giving 
a  description  therefore  of  the  anastomoses  of  the  internal  mammary 
and  intercostal  arteries,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  merely  to  those 
occurring  in  the  diaphragm  and  costal  waUs,  but  the  inosculations 
between  the  vessels  forming  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  of  the 
sub-pleural  mediastinal  plexus  most  be  included. 

This  plexus  is  interesting,  not  only  because  it  serves  to  afford  an 
additional  channel  of  communication  between  the  arteries  of  supply 
for  the  thoracic  wall,  but  because  from  it  the  supplementary  system  of 
nutrient  arteries  for  the  lungs  arises. 

In  a  healthy  well-injected  thorax,  these  vessels  may  be  seen  without 
any  difficulty,  passing  to  the  lung  in  the  following  manner : — Some 
proceed  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  sub-pleural  mediastinal 
plexus  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  to  its  inner  aspect ;  others 
from  the  posterior  division  of  the  plexus  pass  behind  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  others  reach  it  by  running  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
pleural  membrane,  known  to  descriptive  writers  as  the  ligamentnm 
latum  pulmonis.  Having  reached  the  lung  by  one  or  other  of  these  three 
routes,  the  fine  thread-like  arteries  are  distributed  as  follows : — Some 
pass  deeply  into  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  run  along  with  the  bronchial 
tube  into  its  substance  ;  others  again,  and  these  apparently  the  greater 
number,  are  more  superficially  placed,  and  may  be  readily  traced 
beneath  the  pulmonic  pleura  for  a  considerable  distance ;  not  un« 
frequently  they  accompany  those  branches  of  the  pulmonic  vein  which 
lie  near  the  surface  of  the  lung.  From  the  mode  of  origin  and 
general  distribution  of  these  arteries,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  fine  accessory  nutrient  vessels,  and  supplement,  there- 
fore, the  bronchial  arteries  in  their  distribution.  I  am  unable  to  state, 
with  certainty,  the  exact  mode  of  termination  of  these  vessels  in  the 
lung;  but  from  their  close  analogy  to  the  bronchial  arteries  in  their 
distribution,  it  may,  I  think,  safely  be  assumed  that  those  which  pass 
any  distance,  either  in  the  substance  or  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  lung,  end 
in  the  pulmonary  system  of  vessels,  either  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins. 

The  sub-pleural  mediastinal  arterial  plexus  from  which  these  vessels 
arise  presents  several  interesting  relations,  of  which  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  a  few  words.  From  the  circumstance  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  anastomoses  with  the  arteries  which  supply  the  parietes  of  the 
thorax,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  in  communication  with  the  vessels 
of  the  lung,  it  serves  to  place  the  vessels  of  the  latter  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  arteries  of  the  wall — a  relation  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  readily  recognised.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Me- 
dico-Ghirurgical  Review'  for  July,  1863, 1  recorded  the  results  of  some 
observations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  there  existed  in  the  fat  and  areolar  tissue  behind 

69-xxxv.  14 
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ihe  peritoneum  a  well-marked  arterial  plexus,  to  whieh  I  applied  tlie 
term  of  sab-peritoneal  arterial  plexna  Through  it,  not  only  are  the 
arteries  of  one  yiscus  in  vascular  communication  with  those  of  another, 
but  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  in  communication  with  the 
visceral  arteries,  so  that  one  set  of  vesseb  may  be  injected  through  the 
other.  The  sub-pleural  mediastinal  plexus  now  described,  so  &r  at 
least  as  it  affords  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  viaceral 
and  parietal  arteries,  has  in  the  thoracic  cavity  an  arrangement  cloedy 
comparable  to  that  of  the  subperitoneal  plexus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

I  believe  that  in  certain  cases  of  malformatiott  of  the  heart  this  sub- 
pleural  plexus  would,  if  carefully  examined,  be  found  to  have  assumed 
a  size  and  relative  importance  greater  than  that  which  it  ponooyjss 
Under  ordinary  conditaona  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  obliterated,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  closed,  so  that 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is  derived  from  other  sources,  and 
would  suggest  that  those  who  may  have  opportunities  of  examining 
cases  of  this  kind  should  inject  this  ^stem  of  vessela 

In  conclusion  I  may  state,  as  a  general  result  of  my  injections  in 
these  and  other  localities,  that  though  the  area  or  domain  appropriated 
to  each  arteiy  is,  as  a  rule,  clearly  defined,  yet  that  where  adjacent 
areas  are  in  contact,  the  arteries  of  one  almost  invariably  inosculate 
with  the  arteries  of  another,  and,  under  some  conditions,  actually  en* 
croach  upon  the  domain  of  another. 

Abt.  HL 

Oeographieal  Summary  of  the  Ydbw  Fwer  Bpidmrna  of  Pent. 

By  Abcbgdald  Smtth,  M.D. 

Ik  the  years  1817-18,  troops  were  concentrating  in  lima,  lat.  17*  2^  SL; 
Ion.  7G^  58'  W.  from  Spain,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  Patriot 
insarrections  in  Chili  and  Peru ;  and  in  unison  with  those  political 
distnrbauces  it  was  that  yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  Peru,  in 
January,  1818.^  It  came  upon  the  stage  under  the  mask  of  a 
catarrhal  fever  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  the  succeeding  months  of  February 
and  March  it  developed  its  true  character,  and  continued  in  the  epi- 
demic form  till  April,  when  it  disappeared,  without  having  propagated 
itself  beyond  lea,  lat.  14*»  0'  S.  j  Ion.  75**  58'  W.  Towards  the  end  of 
July,  1851,  a  catarrhal  fever,  or  grippe,  suddenly  appeared  in  Lima. 
It  attacked  the  whole  population,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  a^^  and 
infirm  persons  in  the  form  of  pneumonia.  This  grippe  in  the  months 
of  August  aud  September  visited  all  the  populations  of  the  country, 
on  the  Andes  as  well  as  on  the  coast  In  1852,  and  contem- 
poraneously with  the  importation  of  successive  bands  of  Germaa 
immigrants,  a  new  epidemic  disorder  took  the  field  in  lima,  and  sooa 

1  In  1780,  *'  Vomito  Prieto,"  or  Blaek  Vomit,  appeured  among  the  Spaoiali  ooaai- 
guard  shipping  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  Don  Antonio  de  UUoa,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  South 
Ameriea,'  telle  us  that  in  the  year  1740  yelloir  fever  fint  beoame  known  at  Qua- 
jaqniL 
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spread  over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  maritime  valleys  of  the 
ooast^  It  carried  off  ita  yictims  in  some  of  the  more  crowded  Indian 
villages,  as  Catacaja  and  Golan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Pinra,  lat.  5"*  12'  8.,  Ion.  80°  45'  W. ;  but  in  Lima,  though  it 
attacked  nearly  every  one,  few  lost  their  lives  from  its  effects.  This 
disorder  as  obeerved  by  me  in  Lima  was  marked  by  headache,  with  a 
feeling  of  tension  over  the  forehead,  sufiused  eyes,  aching  limbs, 
great  restlessness  of  body,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases,  insomno- 
lency.  The  skin  when  touched  imparted  a  peculiar  sensation  of  heat 
to  the  physician's  fingers ;  and  the  pulse,  bland  and  depressible,  was 
sometimes  as  low  as  eigh^  or  ninety,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cutaneous  heat  evolved.  At  the  end  of  from  three  to  eight  days  this 
fever  disappeared  with  some  critical  phenomenon,  such  as  epistaxis, 
or  a  roseolous  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  with  a  general 
perspiration  of  a  most  fetid  odour,  leaving  behind  weakness  and 
lassitude ;  inappetency,  with  a  very  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth, 
craving  for  acidulated  drinks,  and  a  strong  repugnance  to  animal  food 
fer  several  days.  Convalescence  was  very  slow,  and  out  of  proportion 
to  the  shortness  and  general  mildness  of  the  fetnile  attack.  This  epi- 
demic lasted,  to  the  exclusion  of  mostly  all  other  complaints,  from 
early  in  January  to  July.'  From  the  end  of  July,  1852,  to  the  month 
of  February,  1853,  Lima  rested  from  the  so-caUed  "  peste**  or  epidemic 
that  I  have  just  described.  But  in  February,  1853,  we  had  a  fr'esh 
epidemic  visitation,  which  exhibited  very  much  the  symptoms  of  the 
preceding  one,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  sliape.  The  hemorrhagic 
tendency  of  the  malady  was  more  strongly  declared,  the  roseolous 
eruption  more  rarely  seen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  attacked 
the  previous  year  were  again  attacked  by  the  reigning  disorder,  in 
vdiich  the  second  stage  was  frequently  marked  by  a  great  depression 
d  vital  power.  The  first  decided  transition  from  this  manifestation 
of  the  epidemic  to  the  more  aggravated  form  of  yellow  fever,  with 
black  vomit,  occasioned  great  excitement  in  the  capital  and  the  active 
interference  of  the  Prefle^,  by  whose  order,  on  the  18th  of  May,  the 
public  hospitals  were  cleared  of  all  suspicious  cases — as  yet  very  few 
in  number — and  sent  outside  the  gates  of  the  capital  to  an  hostelry,  or 
UunbOf  where  they  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Herrera,  phy* 

^  The  first  of  these  immigrants  arrived  at  Gallao  on  the  dUi  of  Dec  1851.  At  the 
tiae  it  was  a  popular  cry  that  these  were  the  importers  of  the  epidemic  that  almost 
immediatelj  on  their  aRtral  commenced  its  Tisitation  in  the  capital.  Bat  without 
being  the  importers,  they,  and  numerona  other  Baropeans  and  strangers  that  abont 
thifl  period  crowded  into  Lima,  might  well  be  the  originators,  on  the  well-known 
pfiiuaple  pointed  out  by  Humboldt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  colder  and  more  healthy 
country,  when  transfemd  into  the  torrid  zone,  are  easily  affected  by  a  hot  air  and 
▼itiated  atmosphere,  which  scarcely  at  all  fkSect  the  acclimated  organs  of  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants. — 'Bssai  Politique,*  vol.  iy.  B.  v.  ch.  xii.  pp.  608-4. 

'  Prom  the  4ih  to  the  10th  of  May,  1852, 1  attended  Admiral  Moresby,  when  sick 
of  this  year's  epidemic^  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Frederick  Pfeiffer,  in  Lima,  whose  house 
ibr  the  three  pre^ous  months  was  crowded  with  poor  sick  G^ennans  lodged  under  his 
charitable  root,  one  of  whom,  an  elderly  woman,  after  a  lull  of  apparent  convalesoenoe^ 
suddenly  died,  on  Feb.  16th,  with  dark  melanotic  alrine  evacuations.  The  admiral 
ordered  his  flag-idiip  100  miles  out  to  sea,  by  which  the  crew  were  saved  from  this 
pestilence. 
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sician  to  the  hoc^ital  of  incurables.  The  three  earliest  cases  (of  which 
the  two  last  were  formal  ones  of  prefectorial  investigation)  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1.  Miss  Annie  Gibson,  who  on  the  sixth  day  of  her  illness 
died  of  black  vomit  on  the  16th  of  April.^  She  was  a  patient  of  mj 
own,  and  assisted  in  consultation.  2.  Don  Miguel  Criado,  who  airived 
from  Talcahaana,  in  Chili,  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  seized  with  fever  in 
lima,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  twelve  hours  after  the  invasion  was 
attacked  with  black  vomit,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Herrera.  3.  Lieutenant  Nicolas  Pizarro,  who,  without 
leaving  the  capital,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  common  cold.  I  saw  him  on  the  19th  of  May,  by  order  of  the 
Prefect  (General  Don  Pedro  Oisneros,  not  many  hours  before  his  death 
occurred  from  yellow  fever  and  fatal  black  vomit ;  he  only  lasted  four 
days  from  the  invasion  of  this  fever.  These  were  the  pioneers  of 
declared  yellow  fever  in  1853 ;  they  had  no  commimication  with  one 
another ;  and  up  to  the  month  of  July,  when  the  Lima  winter  is 
established,  and  this  epidemic,  like  that  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
ceased,  only  a  few  more  isolated  cases  were  olwerved,  as  so  many 
exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  the  prevailing  disorder.  Yellow 
fever  in  its  mature  and  fully  developed  type  (of  which  a  few  caaes 
appeared  in  Callao  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1853),  early  in 
January,  1854,  spruog  up  in  Lima  with  extraordinary  generality,  and 
continued  in  full  force  to  the  end  of  March  ;  but  by  the  middle  of 
April  it  had  nearly  exhausted  itself.  This  year's  fever,  like  that  which 
preceded  it  in  1853,  had  two  well-marked  periods,  one  of  excitement, 
followed  by  another  of  far  more  than  corre8ix>nding  depression.  Li 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  terminated  happily  on  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  in  a  general  sweat,  followed  by  a  slow,  but 
safe,  convalescence ;  yet  uo  one  could  predict  in  the  first  stage  how 
the  second  was  to  end,  but  in  too  many  cases  that  termination  was- 
fatal  after  a  delusive  lull  in  which  the  patient  appeared  to  be  vexy 
much  at  ease,  just  before  black  vomit  closed  the  drama.' 

In  1855,  Lima  enjoyed  repose  fi*om  yellow  fever,  but  instead  of  it  had 
epidemic  intermittent,  which  appeared  in  wards  of  the  town  scarcely 
ever  before  infested  by  ague.  In  1856,  however,  yellow  fever  revived 
in  the  capital,  and  produced  many  deaths,  among  strangers  especially, 
in  form  of  black  vomit.  After  the  battle  of  the  Palma,  which  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  Jaouary,  1855,  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  Lima» 
the  battalion  "  Cnzco"  was  ordered  to  TrujiUo,  lat.  8°  0'  8., 
Ion.  79°  3'  W.,  and  here  yellow  fever  soon  broke  out  among  these 
troops. 

At  May,  lat.  16**  32'  S.,  Ion.  72^  43'  W.,  yellow  fever  appeared  in 

'  In  my  paper  on  the  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Peru,*  pnUiahed  in  the 
£din.  Med.  and  Sni^.  Jonm.,  April,  1865,  I  stated  that  this  case  ooenrred  in  March, 
bnt  this  was  a  mistake  in  date,  "which  I  beg  leave  to  correct. — A.S. 

*  poring  the  reign  of  yellow  i%ver  in  Lima,  in  1854,  seyeral  instances  were  known 
of  persons  who  IdPt  Lima  for  Chili  infected  with  the  ferer ;  but  from  these  esses 
yellow  fever  was  never,  that  I  heard  of,  propagated  in  ChiU.  Steamers  toaching  at 
Bio  Janeiro  in  1851-52,  and  destined  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Limai  ko^  lesi 
many  lives,  at  sea,  of  yellow  fever. 
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a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  among  these  was  Dr.  Segara,  who  died 
of  black  vomit,  as  early  as  April  and  May,  1854,  and  bjr  April,  1855, 
it  became  so  terrible  at  this  sea-port,  that  the  town  was  nearly  de- 
serted. At  Arica,  lat.  18°  28'  S.,  Ion.  70''  24'  W.,  many  cases  of 
yellow  fever  occurred  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1854 ;  bat  it  was 
not  nntil  April,  1855,  that  this  pestilence,  in  epidemic  form,  entered 
the  city  of  Tacna,  lat.  18«  0'  S.,  Ion.  70°  12'  W.,  nine  leagues  from  the 
sea,  and  1816  feet  above  its  level.  At  Arica  the  battalion  Tacna,  from 
Lim%  disembarked  on  the  8th  Apri],  1855,  and  marched  into  the  town 
of  Tacna  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month ;  and  in  the  suburbs  called 
*'  Rancheria,'*  where  these  troops  took  up  their  quarters,  yellow  fever, 
in  lesa  than  a  week  after  their  arrival,  broke  out  with  violence,  espe- 
cially in  the  hemorrhagic  form,  with  frequent  examples  of  black  vomit.* 

In  this  hemorrhagic  form,  from  the  4th  to  the  5th  day,  the  pulse 
became  depressible,  and  th&  strength  failed.  From  the  3rd  to  the  4th 
day  epistaxis  frequently  appeared,  and  sometimes  resisted  the  power 
of  all  astringents ;  the  gums  became  spongy,  and  oozed  dark  blood ; 
the  tongue,  at  first  red,  with  flesh-coloured  edges,  acquired  a  dark  and 
sanguineous  coat  of  varnish ;  the  respiration  was  slow,  with  occasional 
deep  siglis.  When  there  was  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  it  was  not 
so  acute  as  in  the  congestive  form.  Petechial  mulbeny-colonred 
spots  on  the  skin  were  of  frequent  appearance,  and  in  strongly 
hemorrhagic  cases  were  seen  on  the  conjunctivae  and  urethra.  Black 
vomit  and  dark  stools  also  presented  themselves  with  frequency ;  the 
urine  was  generally  abundant,  and  as  the  disease  advanced  it  had  the 
colour  of  port  wine  or  strong  oo£fee.  The  skin  became  yellow,  and  the 
dejections  tinged  the  same  colour.  In  the  majority  affected  by  this 
hemorrhagic  form  the  intellect  remained  unimpaired,  but  in  other  cases 
the  mind  was  bewildered  and  stupid.  This  second  period  lasted  from 
four  to  six  days,  or  more,  and  after  that  came  death  or  convalescence.' 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1855,  the  battalion  Cuzco  left  Lima,  and  em- 
barked at  Callao,  with  destination  to  Islay,  and  having  landed  therei 
proceeded  inhmd  to  Aiequipa  (lat  IG"*  20'  S.,  Ion.  71*"  32'  W.),  and, 
by  the  road  of  GuebiUas  and  Lampa  (lat.  15^  20'  S.,  Ion.  70<>  10'  W.), 
towards  Cozco.  But  they  were  soon  abandoned  by  most  or  all  of 
their  officers,  and  dispersed  into  groups,  begging  their  way  at  every 
hut  and  hamlet,  and  leaving  fever  and  sickness  everywhere  in  their 
track.  At  length,  having  crossed  the  great  western  Cordillera,  by  the 
pass  of  Santa  Biosa,  and  descended  upon  the  town  of  Sicuani, 
atoated  on  the  east  side  of  the  West  Cordillera,  3532  metres  above 
sea-level  Hat  W  26'  S.,  Ion.  7r  20'  W.),  the  fever  became  epidemic, 
aud  the  Prefect  of  Cuzco  sent  medical  men  to  visit  the  epidemized 
troope,  and  report  to  the  authorities  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  only  twenty- 
five  leagues  fhom  Sicuani  This  ancient  city  stands  at  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  of  3468  metres,  lat  13°  30'  S.,  Ion.  72^  20'  W.  The 
epidemic  yellow  lever  reached  this  city  fix>m  Sicuani,  in  October, 

<  What  18  called  black  Tomit  is  not  always  black,  bat  of  different  shades  of  colour, 
horn  blade  to  dark  grey,  green  or  brown,  ic 

•  liima  Med.  Gas.  April,  1859.    Paper  by  Dr.  Don  M.  Macedo^ 
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and  from  November,  1855,  to  May,  1856,  out  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  lost  one-third  by  this  horrid  pesti- 
lence. The  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  during  this  fearful  flood  of 
mortality  cannot  be  precisely  estimated,  though  we  are  assured  it  did 
not  generally  exceed  from  three  to  six  days ;  nor  could  it  be  more, 
where  the  deaths  were  so  numerous,  and  when  those  who  dropped  in  the 
morning  in  the  street,  or  on  the  hillnside,  had  none  to  help  them,  for 
the  dread  of  contagion,  and  were  dead  before  sundown ;  or  if  they 
died  in  the  night,  they  were  eaten  np  by  dogs  before  morning.  From 
Sicuani  and  Cuczo  the  disease  spread  all  over  the  southern  departments 
of  Cuzco  and  Puno.  In  the  sugar-growing  valley  of  Abancay,  lat.  12^ 
37'  8.,  Ion.  72""  30"  W.,  at  the  elevation  of  7850  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  a  summer  temperature  of  24,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  17 
degrees  Bdaumur,  the  unfailing  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  were 
cephalalgia,  and  deep  pain  in  the  eyes  and  orbits,  followed  by  the 
second  (hemorrhagic)  period  of  great  prostration,  with  maculae,  vomit- 
ing and  evacuations  of  dark  blood,  yellow  skin,  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1855,  Col.  M.  H.  Zeballos  entered  the  city  of 
Ayacucho  (or  Guamanga)  beyond  the  West  Cordillera,  situated  in  lat. 
12^  57'  S.,  Ion.  73''  58'  W.,  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  Aymaraes 
from  Lima.  On  the  8th  of  April  he  resumed  his  march  towards  Cnzoo 
with  many  sick  in  his  train,  and  upon  arriving  in  Chincheros  (lat.  13^ 
20'  S.,  Ion.  73*^  40'  W.),  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  among  these 
troops  broke  out  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  became  so  general  by 
the  month  of  July,  that  it  commanded  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  and  governor  of  the  district,  who  took  sanitary  measures 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pestilence  by  contagion.  But  by  the 
month  of  August  it  had  extended  as  far  south  as  the  provinoe  of 
Abancay,  and  had  infasted  all  the  villages  northward,  as  far  as 
Tscuchaca  on  the  river  Janja,  and  the  town  of  Huancayo,  lat. 
12°  15' 8.,  Ion.  75**  12^  W.  At  Huancayo  the  epidemic  attained  its  height 
in  September  and  October ;  and  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Masoote,  of 
Lima,  who  visited  Huancayo  in  the  middle  of  July,  that  on  his  arrival 
there  was  no  fever  in  that  district,  but  soon  after  there  was  a  mmour 
abroad  of  cases  here  and  there  ;  and  he  attended  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Dianderas,  a  friend  of  his  own,  of  white  race,  who  had  been  six 
days  ill  of  the  fever  when  this  consultation  took  place.  The  patient 
presented  at  the  time  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  gums,  with 
vomiting  of  a  very  dark  colour,  approaching  in  appearance  to  biack  voimlL 
Both  Dr.  Dianderas  and  Dr.  Mascote  were  familiar  with  the  Lima 
epidemic  of  the  preceding  year,  and  considering  the  Huancayo  case  as 
a  modified  form  of  the  same  disease,  they  treated  it  accordingly  with 
turpentine,  and  on  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  dazk 
vomit  this  patient  recovered. 

As  early  as  September,  1853,  a  soldier  deserter  from  Lima  intro* 
duced  this  epidemic  yellow  fever  from  the  capital  to  the  parish  of  Chacas, 
in  the  province  of  Huari  (or  Upper  Conchucos),  where  it  became  epidemic 
in  Yurma,  lat.  9""  8.,  Ion.  76°  40'  W.  From  here  it,  step  by  step,  and 
from  town,  village,  hamlet  and  grazing  &rm%  overran  all  l^orth  Peru ; 
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northward  to  Jaen,  lat.  5**  35'  a,  Ion.  78**  SC  W.,  and  S.  E.  as  far 
as  Garguamajo  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  Chinchajcocha,  lat.  1 V 
4'  S.,  Ion.  75*»  20'  W.  *  The  fever  entered  the  city  and'  valley  of 
Haanuco,  lat.  9*"  59'  S.,  Ion.  76°  5^'  W.,  early  in  February,  1855, 
and,  with  the  slow  progress  of  a  contagions  medady,  it  ascended  from 
this  rich  and  tropical  sugar-growing  district,  village  after  village,  till  it 
entered  Cerro  Pasco,  lat.  10*»  35'  S.,  Ion.  75**  50'  W.,  in  July,  1855. 
In  Cajamarca,  lat  7"*  7'  S.,  Ion.  78**  31'  W.,  at  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  9000  feet,  it  proved  noiost  fatal,  as  it  also  did  in  Ohota, 
lat  e'*  20'  S.,  Ion.  79**  2'  W. 

In  1857,  yellow  fefer  prevailed  much  in  Lamlutyeque  on  the  coast, 
lat  6**  42'  S.,  Ion.  79""  58'  W.  From  this  point  it  is  said  to  have  spread 
inland  to  Cajamarca,  and  there  revived  the  fever  of  1855,  which  had 
veigned  for  six  months,  and  then  became  nearly  dormant  till  1857, 
and  continued  its  ravages  until  1858,  when  it  took  its  final  leave  of 
the  Sierra. 

Betwixt  the  epidemics  on  the  coast  and  mountains  of  Peru  from  April 
and  May,  1 853,  when  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit  first  became  occasional 
symptoms  of  the  fever,  to  1857-58,  when  all  yellow-fever  epidemics 
ceased,  only  to  be  followed  by  diphtheria  (which  spared  the  negro,  and 
attacked  with  decided  preference  the  better-accommodated  white  race), 
in  the  capital  of  Peru,  several  notable  climatic  differences  were  observed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  splenic  enlargements,  as  seen  by  Dr. 
Daza  in  the  mild  climate  of  Siguas,  Conchucos,  lat.  8^  50'  S.,  Ion. 
79**  5&  W. ;  and  hepatic  complications,  as  observed  by  Dr.  M.  Macedo 
at  the  elevation  of  Huaras,  lat.  9**  10'  S. ;  Ion.  77°  25'  W.  In  Aya- 
cncho,  at  a  milder  and  less  elevated  station,  hepatic  congestion  was 
observed  to  intervene  in  course  of  the  fever,  which  usually  ended 
&vonrably  by  perspiration,  or  fatally  by  hemorrhage,  on  or  before  the 
eighth  day;  bat  early  remedial  measures  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Don 
Pedro  EspinosB,  and  with  success,  to  modify  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, so  as  to  prevent  these  new  complications  in  the  second.^  In  the 
mountains,  as  on  the  coast,  the  yellow  colour  was  by  no  means  a 
general  symptom ;  it  did  not  appear  in  any  considerable  degree  in  the 
milder,  and  happily  the  moro  usual  cases,  but  only  in  the  more  severe 
and  fiitaL  On  the  Andes,  however,  the  yellow  hue  was  sometimes 
so  strongly  pronounced  as  to  pass  through  the  bedding  of  the  sick  or 
dead,  in  cases  so  rapidly  fatal  that  the  patients  died  after  two  hours*  iU- 
At  the  elevated  station  of  HaancavUioa,  3798  metres  above  sea- 


'  I  vas  informed  by  Dr.  Don  Pedro  Bspinoaa,  that  at  the  Lasaretto  of  Qoicapata  in 
the  immediate  vicLaity  of  Ayacneho,  no  exudation  of  blood  from  the  gams  was  observed ; 
while  in  Hoannoo  this  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  symptoms  of  this  epidemia 
At  Ayacaeho^  generally  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  day,  there  was  profose  epistazis,  ao- 
campaoied  with  macnlm,  or  large  Uackish  spots  on  all  the  tnmk  of  the  body.  At  this 
stage  of  the  disease  the  headache,  which  had  been  constant  and  intense  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  attaok,  ceased.  iLbout  the  same  time  the  skin  aasomed  the  yellow  hne 
of  the  broom  blossom,  as  did  likewise  the  coDJanctirB,  which  at  the  commencement 
wen  injected  with  blood,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  fever  took  on  the  yellow  tint  in 
common  with  the  skia.  The  mind  was  doll  of  perception,  and  the  prostration  great. 
Coovalesoenoe  was  yezy  sbw,  and  thefeyer  eminently  contagions. 
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level,  lat.  12'  50'  S.,  Ion.  75°  5'  W.,  the  fever  was  twice  as  protracted  as 
in  the  milder  intermediatoiy  climate  of  Ayacucho,  at  probably  little 
more  or  less  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  fever  at  Huancavilica 
was  more  like  the  endemic  typhus  called  tabardiUo.  The  heat  waa  ex- 
cessive; the  face  of  a  violaceous  colour,  and  thirst  intense.  Pain  at  the 
epigastrium  and  vomiting  rarely  were  experienced.  From  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  day,  livid  petechias  might  be  seen  (though  not  always)  oa 
the  trunk  and  extremities;  but  these  were  not  usually  accompanied 
or  followed  by  hemorrhage,  as  in  Conchucos,  and  also  in  Tacna,  on  the 
coast.^  At  Islay,  on  the  coast,  vomiting  and  evacuations  of  dark  blood 
were  common  and  most  fatal  forms  of  the  epidemic  in  April  and  May, 
1855;  but  the  true  black  vomit,  so  comnpton  in  Lima  in  1854,  seems 
to  have  been  superseded  generally  in  the  valleys  and  table-lands  of  the 
Andes  by  vomiting  of  dark,  decomposed-looking  blood;  though  in 
Cuzco  cases  have  been  noticed  of  what  appears  to  have  been  black 
vomit^  probably  like  that  observed  by  Dr.  Mascote  at  Huancayo.  At 
Huancavilica  the  epidemic  poison  seems  to  have  been  so  far  neutralized 
by  cold  as  to  have  prevented  the  peculiar  action  of  that  agent  in  de- 
stroying the  natund  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  blood,  and  also 
the  healthy  tonicity  of  the  vascular  tissues ;  but  at  lower  elevations, 
where  the  mean  temperature  did  not  fall  below  50°  Fahr.,  we  find  the 
hemorrhagic  feature,  as  a  general  rule,  more  strongly  pronounced  than 
on  the  coast — a  fact  which  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  ordinary 
effects  of  a  highly-raretied  atmosphere.  The  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  sea-board  favouring  that  slow  filtration  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  which  produces  black  vomit  and  dark  stools;  while  the 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  Andes,  above  a  certain  level, 
would  naturally  fiftvour  the  undue  expansion  of  the  blood  (deteriorated 
in  its  vitality),  and  the  consequent  rupture  of  containing  vessels,  whose 
coats  had  lost  their  natural  powers  of  resistance  under  the  epidemic 
influence.  At  higher  regions,  near  the  snow  line,  the  physicians  of 
Ouzoo  observed  that  the  epidemic  action  had  been  so  weakened  that 
it  could  no  longer  develope  itself  as  yellow  fever,  but  only  in  the  form 
of  ordinary  typhus.' 

f  See  Lima  Med.  Gazette,  April,  1862,  for  a  description  of  the  HnaneaTilica  epidemic 
of  1855-6,  lor  l>r.  Yillar.  The  Tiokceona  colour  of  the  £Boe  obeerred  at  HaaacavilMa 
-was  niao  sometimeB  seen  in  lima,  in  1858,  m  the  ooqgestiTe  fonn,  of  which  the  ex- 
Pn^ect^  OoL  Poms,  died  ;  and  the  pain  at  the  epigaetriom  and  Tomiting,  so  imra  at 
fiuancarilica^  were  frequent  in  Conchncoe,  where  gastric  irritability  waa  exoeesiTe  in 
the  congestiTe-ieteric  form. 

'  For  Buch  as  may  desire  farther  information  on  the  history,  iymptf>mato1qgy, 
pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  Pemyian  epidemics  aboye  merely  indicated,  I  heg 
leaye  to  refer  to  my  paper  on  '  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Tellow  Fever  in  Pern,*  in  the 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  April,  1855 ;  and  to  my  '  Memoir  on  the  Spotted 
Hemorrhagic  YeUow  Fever  of  tiie  Perarian  Andes,'  read  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  0. 
M'William,  before  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London  on  2nd  Dec,  1861,  and 
afteorwai^  pnbliidied  in  Part  iii.  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society.  See  also  aa 
article  entitled  "  Notices  from  Par  Soldan  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  Pemvian  Andes," 
in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept  10,  1864,  and  at  p.  294.— A.  S. 
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Abt.  IV. 

OniheCatue  qfthe  Seapiratonf  Murmu/r.  By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  M.D., 
Flijucian  to  the  Livei'pool  Northern  Hospital. 

Various  causes  have  l>een,  from  time  to  time,  assigned  for  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  respiratory  mui-mur;  and  although,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  its  exact  seat  and  proximate  cause  may  appear  unim- 
portant, provided  we  are  £uniliar  with  the  sound  itselfj  and  can 
rightly  interpret  the  modifications  of  it  which  result  from  disease,  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  clear  views  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
all  healthy  organic  actions  are  very  desirable;  and  just  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  pro- 
duced has  facilitated  our  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases,  so  more  precise 
information  than  that  we  already  possess,  with  regard  to  other  points 
of  a  similar  nature,  cannot  &il  to  be  followed  by.  beneficial  results. 

To  the  physical  condition  of  the  lung  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  respiratory  murmur ;  and 
there  is  one  anatomical  point  which  has  either  been  unknown  to 
those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  subject,  or  has  been  over- 
looked by  them,  but  which  nevertheless  appears  to  me  to  offer  a 
satisfiictory  solution  of  the  phenomenon  under  consideration. 

Without  attempting  to  examine  critically  the  opinions  of  others,  I 
must  content  myself  with  observing  that  I  believe  the  air-sacs  of  the 
lungs  to  be  the  seat  of  the  murmur ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point 
out  the  arrangement  which  exists  at  the  mouth  of  each  air-sac,  to 
which  arrangement  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sound  is  due. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere^  the  manner  in  which  each  bronchial 
tube  terminates  in  a  series  of  air-sacs ;  and  the  passage  which  has  the 
most  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  the  following : 

'*  The  air-sacs  consist  of  somewhat  elongated  cavities,  which  com- 
municate with  a  bronchial  ramification  by  a  circular  opening,  which 
is  usually  smaller  than  the  cavity  to  which  it  leads,  and  has  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  a  circular  hole  in  a  diaphragm,  or  as  if  it  had  been 
punched  out  of  a  membrane  which  had  closed  the  entrance  to  the 
sac" 

This  arrangement,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  in  the 
figures,  is  best  seen  in  the  lungs  of  children  and  of  adults.  ,  In  old  ago 
it  has  frequently  disappeared,  more  or  less.  It  may  be  often  well  seen 
in  a  piece  of  lung,  the  blood-vessels  of  which  have  been  injected  with 
coloured  size,  and  which,  after  being  dried,  has  been  subsequently 
sosked  in  spirit.  By  careful  dissection  under  a  microscope  the  mem- 
brane guarding  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  narrowing  the  entrance  to 
the  cavity,  is  easily  demonstrated.  The  membrane  forms  a  part  of 
the  aerating  walls  of  the  air-sac,  and  has  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  ramifying  in  it. 

^  The  Anatomy  of  (he  Himuun  Long.  ' 
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It  is  obyious  that  a  condition  of  this  kind  must  hare  an  inflaenoe  on 
the  passage  of  the  air  into  the  air-sao ;  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 

Vig.  1.  Sepresents  a  terminal  broncbial  tabe  with  a  group  of  air- 
a,  terminal  bronchial  tube ;  h,  dilated  extremity  of  the  terminal 


hronehial  tube  fonning  the  pwfU  de  riunion  of  the  air-saoe  ;  c,  e,  air- 
sacs  ;  dy  cL  months  of  aii^sacs. 
Fig.  2.  Bepresents  a  single  air-sae. 

must  produce  an  impediment  to  the  current  of  air,  and  thus  would  give 
rise  to  a  sound. 

As  the  air  is  moved  along  the  bronchial  tubes  it  meets  with  no 
obstruction  to  its  passage ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  air-aacs 
an  opening  exists  which  is  smaller  than  the  cavities  between  which  it 
is  phujed.  As  the  air-sacs  expand  with  each  inspiration,  air  must  pass 
through  the  constricts  opening.  I  believe  that,  in  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  this  opening,  the  main  element  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  consists. 

The  following  &cts  appear  to  me  to  afford  argumentsin  favour  of 
the  view  I  have  advanced  :  the  respiratory  murmur  is  loud  and  weQ 
marked  in  infiuicj  and  childhood ;  it  be<x>me8  modified  in  adult  age, 
and  in  old  age  it  is  frequently  very  feeble.  In  the  infant  the  mem- 
brane placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  air-sac  is  well  marked  and  uninjured; 
the  opening  in  it  has  a  clearly  defined  and  harp  margin  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  smaller — not  only  absolutely,  but  I  believe  also  relatively — 
than  in  after  life.  In  the  adult,  the  air-sacs  have  undergone  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  membrane  at  their  entrance  is  more  or  less  perfect 
according  as  the  lung  is  in  a  more  or  less  healthy  state;  whilst  in  old 
age,  the  membrane  has  often,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared,  appaientlj 
as  the  result  of  the  wasting  and  absorption  which  so  frequently  occur 
in  the  lungs  of  those  advanced  in  life. 

Further,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs  afford  an  additional 
argument  in  suppdH  of  thu  view.    In  this  diaeaae^  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
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Nlistension,  raptnre,  and  absorption,  the  air-sacs  become  much  altered 
in  character,  and  the  membrane  guarding  the  entrance  to  them  entirely 
disappears  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  obstacle  to  the  passi^  of 
air  is  therefore  removed ;  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  extremely  feeble 
respiratory  mnrmnr  which  characterizes  the  affection. 


Abt.  V. 

ObservcUiona  en  the  Meouwrement  of  the  Head  omd  Weight  of  the  Brain 
in  696  Ccuea  of  Insanity,  By  Bobebt  Boyd,  M.I>.,  Physician  to 
the  Somerset  Ooanty  Lonatic  Asylum. 

Tables  of  the  weights  of  the  human  body  and  internal  organs  at 
varions  ages,  in  the  sane  and  insane  of  both  sexes,  by  myself  have  ap- 
peared in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1861.     The  tables  now 
given  relate  to  the  insane  only,  include  a  greater  number  of  cases, 
and  are  of  considerable  magnitude.     The  forms  of  the  disorder  are 
given  under  eight  heads,  at  ages  in  decennial  periods.     The  average 
measurements^  and  weights  of  the  body  and  cerebro-spinal  organs  are 
also  given,  and  the  numbers  from  which  those  averages  are  taken. 
The  first  table  shows  the  average  measurements  of  the  head  at  decennial 
periods  of  life^  under  the  different  specified  forms  of  insanity  in  403  males 
sod  293  females  examined  in  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylum^ 
The  specified  forms  of  insanity  are  mania,  dementia,  melancholia,  mono- 
mauia,  general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  epilepsy  combined  with  idiocy,  and 
idiocy.  Of  these  mania  is  the  most  common :  one-third  of  the  females  anc( 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  males  are  classed  under  this  head ;  it  includes 
twelve  cases  of  recurrent  and  seven  of  puerperal  mania.     Dementia, 
which  includes  cases  of  fatuity  in  both  sexes,  altogether  amounts  to  16 
per  cent,  in  males,  and  20  per  cent,  in  females.     Melancholia  is  much 
more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males;  the  proportion  is  9  per  cent, 
in  males,  and  18  in  females.     Monomania  embraces  only  a  small 
number:  3*9  per  cent  in  males  and  3*7  per  cent,  in  females.    Qeneral 
paralysis  is  very  frequent  in  males,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  in 
females;  it  is  combined  with  various  forms  of  mental  disorder,  but 
these  are  no^  distinguished  in  the  tables;  25^*6  per  cent,  males  come 
under  this  head,  and  7  per  cent,  females.     Epilepsy  is  also  combined 
with  various  forms  of  disorder,  but  these,  as  in  the  case  of  general 
paralysis,  are  omitted;  the  numbers  are  14*6  per  cent,  males  and  14 
per  cent  females.     The  two  remaining  forms  include  a  small  portion 
of  these  cases.     Epilepsiy  with  idiocy,  3*2  per  cent,  males,  and  2'2  per 
cent,  females;  idiocy,  2*2  per  cent,  of  males  and  females. 

^  The  meuiuementB  of  the  skull  are  taken  with  an  ordUmaiy  inch  tape ;  eireara- 
feraioe  Irooi  eentre  above  nose  and  mpereUiairy  ridge  over  the  great  tuberoaity  of  the 
oodpital  bone  behind  raoad  to  the  same  point  in  firont;  antero-poBterior  horn  the 
suae  point  above  the  noee  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone ;  transTerae 
from  one  external  auditory  mecUtu  over  the  head  to  the  other.  The  weights  are  given 
m  poonds  and  ounces,  and  decimal  parts  of  an  ounce,  avoirdupois. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  cases  in  each  form  of  the  disorder: 


Males. 

Percent. 

Femmle*. 

Percent. 

Mania 

.    104 

25-4     ... 

97 

33-3 

Dementia  ,    •    «    . 

.      65 

16         ,.. 

58 

20 

Melancholia    .    .    • 

.      36 

9 

52 

18 

Monomania     .    .    . 

.      16 

4       ... 

11 

3-3 

General  paralysis.    , 

,    102 

25-6     ... 

20 

7 

Epilepsy     .... 

.      58 

14-6     ... 

41 

14 

Epilepsy  and  idiocy 
idiocy 

,      13 
9 

•  • 

3-2    ... 
2-2     ... 

7 
7 

* 

22 

2-2 

403 


100 


293 


100 


The  periods  of  life  are  also  under  eight  difierent  heads  in  the  tables. 
In  the  first  (under  20  years),  the  affections  of  children,  idiocy  and 
epilepsy,  16  in  males  and  3  in  females;  and  2  of  melancholia  in  females 
include  the  whole  mortality  at  that  period.  In  the  second^  from  20  to 
30  years,  the  per  centage  is  12  for  males  and  12*5  for  females,  the 
largest  propoition  being  still  of  epileptics  and  idiots.  In  the  third 
period,  from  30  to  40  years,  mania  prevails,  especially  among  females, 
and  general  paralysis  in  males ;  in  this  and  in  the  next  period,  from 
40  to  50,  are  included  all  the  forms  of  insanity.  In  the  fifth  period, 
the  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  and  idiocy  are  less.  From  60  to  70 
the  relative  numbers  were  greater  of  females — 12  per  cent,  males  and 
17*1  per  cent,  females.  In  the  seventh  period,  from  70  to  80,  no  case 
of  general  paralysis  occurred.  Tho  praportions  of  each  sex  were  nearly 
equfd  in  the  last  period,  upwards  of  80 ;  the  cases  were  principally 
dementia  and  fittuity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  cases  in  each  period  of  life: 


Age. 


Percentage 
of  Mnlee. 


Under  20  years 4 

20  to  30    „ 12 

30  to  40    „ 22 

40  to  50    „ 25 

50  to  60    „ 15 

60  to  70    „ 12 

70  to  80    „ 8 

Upwards  of  SO 2 

100 


... 
... 

•  a  . 


Percentage 
of  Females. 

2 

12-6 
21-5 
20 
16-4 
17-1 
8-5 


100 


The  three  measurements  of  the  head  are  shown  in  the  first  table  in 
inches  and  decennial  parts  of  an  inch.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  cases 
at  all  ages  and  in  all  forms  of  the  disorder,  the  average  circumference 
is  in  males  21*9,  and  in  females  21*1  inches;  the  antero-posterior 
measurement  is  12*7  inches  in  males  and  12*5  inches  in  females;  the 
transverse  measurement  is  12*6  in  males  and  12*3  inches  in  females 
The  measurements  all  greater  in  males  than  females  In  idiocy  the 
measurements  are  below  the  average  in  both  sexes,  also  in  epdepsy 
combined  with  idiocy  in  males — the  measurements  are  slightly  below 
the  average  in  general  paralysis.     In  melancholia  and  epilepey  tho 
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neasarements  arc  greatest;  after  50  there  is  decrease.  The  droum- 
ferenoe  of  the  head  denuded  of  the  scalp  is  one  inch  less,  and  each  of 
the  other  measarements  half  an  inch  less. 

The  second  table  shows  the  average  weight  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
biaiD  in  onnoes  avoirdupois  and  deomal  parts  of  an  ounce,  at  decennial 
periods,  in  the  different  forms  of  insanity.  The  weight  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  brain  is  more  in  males  than  females;  and  as  a  general  rule,  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere  is  larger  than  the  right.  The  average  weight 
of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  in  the  males  is  19*89,  and  the  left 
19*96;  in  the  females  the  average  weight  of  the  right  cerebral 
hemisphere  18*53,  and  the  left  1 8*61.  The  greatest  inequalities  in  the 
hemispheres  are  observed  in  epileptics  and  idiots. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average 
weight  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  in  ounce  avoirdupois,  in  the  eight 
difoent  forms  of  insanity  in  males  and  females,  at  all  ages : 


Mmia  .  .  •  •  . 
DeoMiitia  .... 
McbnelioliB  .  .  . 
Mooonuuiia.    .    •    . 

Bfne^Kj ,  .  ,  ,  , 
^Uepiy  and  idiocy  . 


Maximam  weight.  .  Minimum  weigbt. 


Bight 

bfloii- 

sphere. 


Left         Bight 
hemi-    '    hemi- 
sphere, j  sphere. 


M. 

r. 

r 

M. 

»i 

23} 

2S 

Mi 

SS      25 

U 

U     Uk 

» 

M 

21    m 

U     25 

» 

20      26i 

U 

m    26 

22i 

18 

a* 

p.  iM. 


P. 


2Sf 

21t 

Iff 

»i 
18* 


16f 
14 

!*♦ 
18i 

^♦*, 

131' 

m 

144 


154 
13 

111 

164 

1*4 

15 

17 

13* 


Left 

hemi" 

sphere. 


M.     F 


Arerage  weig^it. 


Bight 
hemisphere. 


M. 


20*85 
20*32 
20*18 
20*71 
1914 
20*44 
18*05 
17*e 


P. 


18*68 
17*84 
19*01 
18*84 
18*42 
18*22 
20*02 
16*53 


Left 
hemisphere. 


20*82 

20*46 

20*23 

20-86 

10-32 

20*6 

18*57 

17*5 


1871 

17*92 

10*25 

18*88 

18*47 

18*2 

20*24 

16*6 


The  average  weight  of  the  remaining  portions  of  .the  brain,  the 
cerebellum,  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  encephalon,  and  also  of  the 
spinal  coi'd,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table : 


Demealia  .... 
Melanebolia  •  •  . 
Mooomania  .  .  . 
Oenerml  paralysis  • 
Bpilepey  .... 
Bpiiep^  and  idiocy 


Cerebellam. 


M. 


6*41 
6-14 
5*33 
5*0S 
5*82 
5*00 
6-06 
4-7 


F. 


4-82 
4*72 
4-87 
4*73 
4*86 
4*72 
4*74 
4*76 


Pons  and 

medulla 

oblongata. 


1*13 
1*06 
1*06 
1*01 
1*08 
1*08 
1-17 
*88 


-OS 
•95 
-96 
-96 
*96 
1*08 
•98 
*98 


Encephalon. 


M. 


F. 


48-21 

47 

47*81 

47-62 

44-88 

47*11 

48*7 

48*28 


48-18 

41-65 

44*11 

43-4 

42*47 

42*2 

46*4 

38-83 


1 

Spinal  oord. 

1 

H. 

P. 

1*12 

1*01 

1-06 

1*08 

1*1 

•95 

1*1 

•81 

104 

l-»5 

1*16 

1-1 

1*06 

1*02 

•86 

1-1 

The  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  was  greatest  in  mania  in 
males,  and  in  epilepsy  combined  with  idiocy  in  females,  but  these  cases 
are  few— only  seven  in  number.     The  average  weight  of  the  encepha- 
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kn  IB  least  in  idiocy,  in  both  males  and  femalei.  ISie  svemge  mear 
floreiment  of  the  head  ia  also  least  in  idiocy  in  both  sexea^  and  greatest 
in  dementia  and  epilepsy  in  malei^  and  in  epilepsy  and  idiocy,  and 
gcnenl  pandyais  in  females 

The  ftrerage  ireight  of  the  enoephalon  in  the  whole  number  was  Z\ 
oanees  more  in  males  than  in  feinales ;  the  ayerage  ciixmmferonoe  of 
the  head,  as  already  stated,  being  ei^t*tentha^  the  anteio-posterior 
two-tenths,  and  the  tiansTeFse  measorement  three^tenths  of  an  inch 
move  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  zelaiive  proportion  of  admissions  into  the  Somersetshire  Asylam 
has  been  55*5  per  cent,  males,  and  48'5  per  ceoLt.  females;  the 
mortality,  58  males  to  42  femalesL 
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(Slfycimith  of  inetilcal  Sbctence 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON    PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Henxt  Powxb,  F  JLC.S^  M.B.  Lond. 

Leetarer  od  Thjmlogf  «t  tiiv  Wiwlmhiiitiir  HotpitaL 

L  Genskal  PHTSioLoer. 

KdHXB,  Dr.  W. :  Beseareies  %pfm  the  Naiwre  qfPraioplama  and  CoiUraetUitf. 

(Leipzig,  1864.) 

Dk.  Kuhnx's  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections : — ^1.  The  natnre  of 
the  aUmminons  substances  composing  muscolar  tissue.  2.  The  phenomena  of 
iDorement  presented  hj  the  aoueba.  3.  The  analogous  phenomena  presentML 
bvthe  Actinophijs  Eichhomii.  4.  Those  of  the  Myxomycetso.  5.  Those 
wnich  may  be  witnessed  in  the  cells  of  the  hairs  of  the  Tradescantia  virginica. 
6.  A  description  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  connectire  tissue.  7.  A 
description  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  in  the  cornea.  8.  The  connexion 
established  between  protoplasm  and  nerve  substance.  And  kstly,  the  action 
of  the  nerves  upon  protojuaam,  with  the  function  of  the  nerves  of  the  cornea. 
Of  these  various  topics,  sevend  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  and 
upon  which  much  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  author,  we 
have  only  here  space  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  hb  statements  respecting  the 
first  and  the  last  two. 

He  remarks*  that  if  a  portion  of  the  mnsde  of  a  frog,  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  blood,  be  rapidly  oried,  and  treated  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  a  fluid  may  be  obtained  containing  a  portion  of  the  nroper 
muscdar  substance,  which,  after  a  short  time,  will  undergo  coagulation: 
ahowinff  that  it  had  escaped  solidification  (ngor  mortis)  before  desiccation  had 
taken  place,  and  thus  establishing  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  fibrin  of 
blood  or  lynmh,  since  these  fluids,  even  when  spread  out  in  the  thinnest 
layers,  invariably  coagulate  before  drying  up,  however  quickly  thai  process 
may  be  conducted.  X^o  coaeuUble  substance  can  be  extracted  on  treating 
the  film  left  by  either  liquid  with  solution  of  common  salt,  but  a  rapidly 
frocen  portion  of  froj^s  muscle,  wh^  thawed,  sufficiently  soon  regains 
a  portion  of  its  irritability,  and  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  passes 
into  the  state  of  rigor  mortis,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  fibres  still  retain  their  characteristic  properties.  By  exposing 
the  minutely  divided  frozen  muscles  of  several  (eight  to  twelve)  frogs  to  a 
warm  temperature  and  filtration,  a  small  quantity  of  a  somewhat  doubled 
and  feebly  ftltnlinp.  flaid  may  be  obtained,  which,  if  allowed  to  drop  into  a 
weak  solotbn  of  potash,  instantly  coagulates,  but  re*dissolves  on  falling 
through  the  liquid ;  it  also  solidifies  spontaneously  after  two  or  three  hours 
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if  slightly  wanned,  but  if  kept  at  3S°  F.,  long  retains  its  fluidity.  Solidifi- 
cation asaallj  commenoes  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  gradoallj  extends  in 
the  form  of  flakes  over  the  surface  and  throu£[h  the  mass  of  the  fluid,  until  the 
vessel  can  be  inverted  without  danger  of  its  tailing  out.  A  little  albuminous 
fluid,  like  the  serosity  of  the  blood,  is  e]Luded  dunng  coaguUiion,  like  it  also 
undergoing  a  further  coagulation  on  exposure  to  heat,  and  containing  three 
distinct  forms  of  albumen — namely :  1,  albuminate  of  potash,  combined  with 
phosphate  of  soda ;  3,  a  form  of  albumen  which,  independently  of  the  reaction 
of  the  fluid,  coagulates  at  a  temperature  of  112°  F. ;  and  3,  a  form  of  albumen 
coagulating  at  a  temperature  of  167°  F.  A  few  hours  after  the  spontaneous 
coag:ulation  of  the  juice  of  meat  has  taken  place,  the  mass  possesses  an  acid  re- 
action. If  the  coagulum  is  frozen  and  again  thawed,  no  change  in  its  characters 
is  aoparent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  M.  Kiihne  thinks,  that  the  musde-coagnlum  thus 
obtained  is  identical  with  the  substance  which  is  separated  during  the  post- 
mortem rigidity  of  muscle.  He  does  not,  however,  consider  it  proved,  that 
the  coagulum  is.  composed  of .  syntonin,  or .  that  livin^^  muscle  contains 
syntonin,  or  that  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fluid  of  living  muscle 
is  attributable  to  the  separation  of  svntouin  from  its  solution.  When  perfectly 
frozen  the  muscle  clot  is  neutral,  white  when  moist,  and  yellowish  when  diy, 
giving  a  veUow  colour  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  usual  orange  tint  when  treated 
with  Miflon's  reagent ;  it  contains  sidphur  combined  in  two  different  ways, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  ana  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  verv 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  from  which  it  mav  again  be  extracted  unchanged. 
Tliese  last-mentioned  solutions  behave  themselves  exactly  like  those  of 
syntonin.  Kilhne  applies  the  term  myosin  to  the  albuminous  substance  he 
has  obtained  bv  the  above  method,  ana  observes  that  it  differs  from  syntonin 
essentially  in  the  circumstance  tliat  it  is  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  common 
salt. 

In  the  section  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  connective  tissue,  he  ob- 
serves that  he  found  the  tissue  connecting  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  of  frogs 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  observation,  and  the  following  remarks  refer  to 
this  alone.  It  was  examined  without  the  aid  of  reagents,  except  in  so  far 
that  a  little  filtered  frog's  serum  or  lymph  was  applied.  In  such  spedmens,  he 
observes,  the  looped  connective  tissue  fibrils  may  be  seen  luring  in  a  delicate, 
vitreous-like  matrix,  intermingled  with  meshes  of  elastic  tissue,  the  fibres  of 
which  everywhere  preserve  the  same  thickness,  and  also  with  irregularly  dis- 
tributed cellular  elements.  The  description  of  the  cells  differs  somewhat 
from  that  generally  received.  In  any  small  fragment  of  connective  tissue,  of  a 
line  or  two  in  diameter,  he  believes  that  three  forms  of  cellular  elements  may 
be  distinguished,  whidi,  though  not  quite  shamly  differentiated  fi:om  one 
another,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  enable  well-marked  examples  of  each  to  be 
easily  recogmsed  and  defined.  Of  these,  the  first  are  structures  consisting  of 
an  extremely  fine,  granular  mass,  rarely  spherical,  but  always  exhibiting  out- 
running prolongations,  often  of  considerable  length.  These  structures  some- 
times he  scattered  independently  of  one  another  in  the  matrix  of  the  con- 
nective tissue;  at  others,  are  united  by  twos  and  threes  by  means  of  the 
caudate  prolongations,  and  are  most  abundant  in  healthy  frogs.  They  possess 
no  nuclei,  but  only  a  thicker  and  more  opaaue  central  mass,  and  their  boundary 
line  is  always  ill-aefined.  3.  The  second  lorm  resembles  the  first,  except  that 
they  are  more  strongly  defined,  present  fewer  prolongations,  and  contain  a  oeauti- 
fuUy  dear,  vesicular,  and  elliptical  nucleus,  with  double  walls,  and  a  nucleoltts. 
3.  The  third  form  is  characterized  by  their  more  coarsely  granular  i^pearanoe, 
their  troubled  aspect  by  transmittea,  and  brilHant  white  aspect  by  reflected 
light.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  strung  together  in  cords  by  the  union  of 
their  prolongations,  and  are  seldom  met  with  grouped  in  masses.    Th^  often 
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contain  nuclei.  The  two  first-mentioned  forms  of  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue  possess  a  contractile  protophism,  the  movements  of  which  are  especitdly 
obvious  iu  those  having  many  delicate  prolongations.  The  movements  are 
very  slow,  and  only  to  be  recognised  by  the  closest  attention,  continued  for 
the  space  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  processes  may  be  observed  to 
unite  together  into  one,  or  are  thrown  out  or  withdrawn,  graduallv  but  com- 
pletely altering  the  form  of  the  cell.  In  the  third  form  of  cell  above  de- 
scribed, Kiihne  has  never  been  able  to  discern  any  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasm. After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  when  the  movements  in  the  former 
Kinds  of  cells  had  ceased,  it  was  found  impossible  to  re-excite  them  by 
stimnii  directly  applied.  He  seems  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  cell  wall  in 
these  forms. 

If  we  follow  the  changes  which  are  induced  in  connective  tissue  by  means 
of  reagents,  we  shall  soon  perceive  how  the  older  views  of  its  constitution 
origini^.  In  the  first  place,  the  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
see  the  cells  in  perfectly  fresh  connective  tissue,  was  consequent  upon  treating 
the  specimen  with  water,  for  this  obscures  the  first  two  cell  forms,  though  the 
third  form  is  still  apparent.  Moreover,  the  previously  very  distinctly  granular 
protoplasm  contracts  itself  in  water  and  forms  a  very  firm  network,  which 
radiates  from  the  nuclei,  and  connects  itself  at  many  points  with  the  inter- 
cellular substance.  The  nuclei  at  the  same  time  swell  up,  their  contour  be- 
comes well  defined,  and  in  their  interior  a  cavity  preaentine  a  reddish  tint 
appears.  Subsequently  the  nucleus  becomes  lenticular,  ana  may  even  col- 
lapse to  a  very  small  and  rounded  corpuscle.  Coincidently  with  these  changes 
in  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  a  concentric  marking  takes  place  around  and 
outside  the  nndeus,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  indication  of  a  cell 
wall,  thoueh,  from  its  want  of  continuity  and  for  other  reasons,  Kiihne  holds 
this  to  be  doubtful,  considering  it  rather  as  a  space  or  cavity  surrounding  the 
nncleus. 

He  remarks,  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  has  usually  been  employed  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  cells  of  connective  tissue,  and  that  this  reagent  certainly 
brings  out  the  nuclei  remarkably  well,  though  materially  altering  their  form, 
whilst  it  also  renders  the  fibrillar  intermediate  tissue  gelatinous  and  trans- 
parent; but  it  undoubtedly  changes  the  characters  of  the  latter,  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cells  shrinking  up  into  a  fine  network,  that  adheres  to  the 
nuclei,  and  branches  out  from  them  into  short  processes,  or,'  if  the  cells  have 
previously  been  caudate,  into  long  ones.  The  efi'ect  of  acetic  acid  is  to  render 
the  nuclei  darker  than  when  water  alone  is  applied,  wliich  is,  perhaps,  at- 
tributable, in  part,  to  the  crumplings  and  foldings  of  the  nuclei,  andpartly  to 
a  granular  precipitate  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  mucin.  With  very 
dilute  acetic  acia  the  connective-tissue  cells  become  surrounded  by  a  similar 
concentric  marking  to  that  above  described,  and  here  also  Kiihne  considers  it 
to  be  a  space  formed  by  and  in  the  surrounding  fibrous  network  rather  than  the 
expression  of  a  cell  wall,  for  he  has  observed  its  edges  bristling  with  minute 
points. 

He  recommends  soaking  the  specimen  in  a  solution  of  one-tenth  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  in  distilled  water  (104°  F.),  as  good 
means  for  dissolving  or  rendering  transparent  the  gelatinous  elements  of  the 
tissue,  and  for  bringing  out  the  corpuscles  and  elastic  filaments.  And  here, 
again,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  cell  wall,  whilst  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  corpuscles  are  not  connected  mth  the  elastic  fibres 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  The  contractility  which  belongs  to  the  protoplasm  of 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  is  well  preserved  in  serum,  but  not  in  dis- 
tilled water ;  but  even  in  the  former  it  is  easy  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
movements  by  a  few  shocks  of  induced  electricity  or  by  a  heat  of  104^, 
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thougli  no  phjflical  changes  can  be  obaenred  after  tiie  applicatiQii  of  these 
agents  with  the  microscope. 

Cellular  tissue  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours  in  serum, 
undergoes  certsia  changes,  amongst  the  most  marked  of  which  are  that  the 
cells  are  with  difficulty  to  be  discovered,  although  the  nuclei  are  darker  and 
more  dearly  defined.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  has  kst  its  granular 
character,  and  forms  dull  flocculi.  Dilute  acetic  acid  does  not  cause  tiie  ap* 
pearanoe  of  the  peculiar  nets  which  occur  when  fresh  eells  are  acted  on,  but 
the  acid  seems  to  produce  a  closer  rolling  up  or  gathering  of  the  substanee 
into  glomerulL  Hence  Kuhne  is  disposed  to  consraer  that  tiie  odl  protoplasm 
undercoes  a  rigor  mortis  similar  to  that  of  muscle  protoplasm,  and  occasioned  by 
the  solidification  of  a  substance  which  is  fluid  durinff  life.  It  differs,  however, 
from  that  of  muscle  in  that  there  is  no  corresponding  troubled  or  dim  ap- 
pearance due  to  the  separation  of  a  granular  nuuterial;.  it  also  occurs  eadier 
than  in  the  case  of  muscles. 

Kdhne  describes  a  method  of  preparing  sections  of  the  oomea  (essentislly 
consisting  in  keeping  them  moist  whilst-  under  examination)  b^  whidi  they 
show  stdlate  cells.  The  protoplasm  contained  in  these  cells  is  eapable  i 
performing  "  spontaneous"  movements  of  an  exceedingly  torpid  ohaiaoter,  bal 
gradually  changing  the  form  of  the  cell  from  the  stellate  to  the  fusiform  shape, 
or  the  reverse.  The  excitation  of  an  interrupted  current  of  electridtv,  or 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  more  nmidly  effects  the  alteration  in  (otwu 
He  observes  that  all  the  nerves  entering  toe  cornea  are  invested  by  a  Teiy 
distinct  sheath,  which  becomes  pale  and  indistinct  near  the  eentre  of  the 
cornea,  whilst  the  axis  cylinder  becomes  very  pale,  varicose,  and  oonneets 
itself  with  one  of  the  caudate  prolongations  of  the  stellate  cells,  iinally, 
he  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  discover  .movements  in  the  proto- 
plasma  and  cells,  as  a  consequence  of  the  direct  electrical  exdtation  of  the 
nerves. 


II.  Blood.— CiBcuiATioir. 

1.  Dr.  W.  Peeyeb:  On  Jma6eid  Blood  Oorpuselet.  ('Vlroliow's  Aichiv, 
1864,  p.  417.) 

2.  Dr.  P.  L.  Panum  :  On  the  PropoHion  of  the  Blood  ffemeraUf,  amd  ^  tit 
several  Consiituents,  in  verw  Yomna  Dofft,  mi  command  wUk  Admit  Ammmlt. 
(Virchow's  Arehiv,  Bd.  xxix.,  1864,  p.  481.) 

3.  J.  N.  CzE&ifAK.:    Obtervmtions  on  the  FuUe.      (Mittheilungen  ana  dem 

Privat  Laboratorium,  Heft  1, 1864,  p.  27.) 

1.  Preyer  renuurks  that  the  entrance  of  certain  coloured  particles,  as  of 
indigo  and  carmine,  into  the  interior  of  blood  corpuscles,  had  been  observed  by 
Hackel,  Rcc^inghansen,  and  etliers,  in  the  invertebrata.  The  corpuscles  ia 
which  this  process  was  noticed  resembled  amosba  cells,  and  it  appeared  to  follow 
that  in  these  animals  at  least  the  whito  blood  corpuscles  possess  no  oell  wall. 
Similar  observations  have  been  now  made  by  Preyer  in  anunals  much  higher  in 
the  scale — ^viz.,  in  some  of  the  amphibia.  It  may  be  witnessed  by  aSing  a 
few  particles  of  indigo,  mingled  with  a  little  lymph  freshly  taken  from  the 
animal,  and  examined  without  a  covering  glass  in  a  moist  chamber  (Reckling- 
hausen's arrangement.)  For  the  first  ten  minutes  no  chan^  is  observable ; 
but  subsequently,  with  careful  and  continuous  attention,  it  is  easy  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  HkckePs  statemento.  Similar  phenomena  may  be  seen  by  employ- 
ing Schulze's  method  of  injecting  coloured  liciuids  into  the  lymph  sacs.  Li 
this  way  Preyer  has  observed  particles  of  indigo,  carmine,  dnnabar,  and  glo- 
bules of  milk  to  be  taken  up  by  the  amceboid  cells  of  batrachia,  and  is 
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qnentlj  of  opinioa  th&t  the  cobnrless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  of  the  lymph 
of  batracfaiaos  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  blood-cells  of  the  invertebrata ; 
that  it  to  saj,  thej  are  particles  of  protoplasm,  destitute  of  an  investing  mem- 
bran^  bat  possessing  for  the  most  part  one  or  more  clearhr  distinguishable 
nadeL  Prejer  applies  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of  the  nitherto  inexpli- 
cable pathological  phenomena  of  large  oeUs  enclosing  in  some  instances  pigment 
molecules,  and  in  others  groups  of  blood  corpusdes,  as  in  the  spleen.  His 
mode  of  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good  observations  is  to  excite 
inflaounation  and  suppuration  in  one  of  the  cutaneo«is  lymph  sacs  of  the  frog, 
and  then  to  prick  a  small  blood  vessel,  so  that  the  blood  may  escape  into  the 
sac.  After  a  few  days,  the  contractile  amoeboid  cells,  containing  pigment 
sranoles  and  blood  corpuscles,  can  with  some  care  and  trouble  be  discovered. 
The  larger  cells  proceed  from  the  coalescence  of  smaller  ones  with  their 
contoits,  and  the  movements  of  the  cells  mav  be  observed  to  effect  sometimes 
a  division,  and  sometimes  a  coalescence  of  tne  newly-absorbed  material.  He 
holds  that  the  amoeboid  cells  proceed  directly  from  metamorphoses  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  which  he  has  watched,  and  of  which  he  gives  numerous  drawing. 

2.  Dr.  Panum  finds,  on  comparing  the  blood  of  a  newly-born  dog  with  uiat 
of  the  oiotber,  that  the  former  contains  a  much  lai^er  j^roportion  of  solids 
than  the  latter ;  and  that  this  difference  is  essentiallv  attributable  to  the  verv 
large  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  youns  animal, 
as  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  denbrinated 
blood,  and  by  the  evidence  obtained  from  Welcker's  "  colour  test.**  His  results 
are  consequently  in  full  accordance  with  those  of  Denis  and  Poggiale.  Panum 
foimd  in  1000  parts  of  the  defibrinated  blood  of  the  mother  13 8  3  solid.residue, 
in  the  blood  of^ these  recently  born  animals  192*6,  222*3,  and  22S  parts  of  solid 
residue.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  of  the  mother  was  1039*6;  of 
the  young,  1053*6  and  1060*4.  On  examining  the  blood  of  somewhat  older 
iuiimals  (seven  weeks),  Panum  found  that  the  quantity  of  solids,  and  especially 
of  red  blood  corpuscles,  had  undergone  a  diminution,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
water  and  of  fibrin  had  increased ;  out  that  at  a  stiU  later  period,  when  growth 
was  completed,  the  nroportion  of  solids  had  again  risen,  witnout,  however,  their 
ba?ing  attained  the  nigti  per  centaee  characteristic  of  the  recently  bom  animal. 
Other  points,  which  he  believes  to  be  incidentally  established  by  his  investiga- 
tions, aie,  tluftt  the  comi^ositbn  of  the  foetal  blood  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
led  oorpusdea  is  essentially  independent  of  the  composition  of  the  maternal 
Uood,  appeaxing  to  be  a  function  of  foetal  cell-formation.  Further,  it  seems 
that  the  proporaoa  of  water  contained  in  the  blood  at  different  agca  by  no 
means  exnibits  a  corresponding  ratio  to  that  present  in  the  different  tissues, 
which,  as  Yon  Besokl  has  shown,  constantly  (uminishea  with  the  advance  of 
life.  A^ain,  he  believes  he  has  proved  that  the  qoantity  of  blood  in  the  newljf- 
Wn  ammal  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  older  creatures,  but  the  difference  is 
amall,  and  sometimes  scarcdy  observable.  Lastly,  from  some  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  inanition  in  dogs,  he  finds  that,  cateris  paribw,  well-fed,  fat 
uuoials  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  blood,  in  proportion  to  their  weighty 
than  spanngiy-fed,  lean  young  animals. 

3.  Czennak,  after  a  consideration  of  the  various  kinds  of  sphygmographs  at 
present  in  use,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  perfect  instrument  should  be 
destitute  of  weight,  without  friction,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  artery 
ander  the  most  various  circumstances.  To  fulfil  these  conditions  he  has  em- 
ployed the  agency  of  light,  and  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  he  has 
termed  a  photo-sphygmograph,  in  which  the  movements  of  a  ray  of  light  re- 
flected from  a  small  mirror,  placed  upon  the  artery,  are  received  and  photo- 
graohed  upon  a  screen  of  prepared  collodion.  With  this  instrument  he  has. 
mace  some  observations  on  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  the  pulse.  He 
found— 1.  That  as  the  mean  of  a  series  of  twenty  experiments*  the  pulae  iu  the 
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radial  artery  at  the  wrist  was  0*018  sec.  earlier  than  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot.  2.  That  as  the  mean  of  a  series  of  twenty-one  experiments,  the  shock 
of  the  heart  occurred  0*159  of  a  sec.  earlier  than  the  palsation  at  the  wrist, 
and  0*193  sec.  earlier  than  that  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  3.  In  another 
series  of  experiments  he  observed  that  the  shock  of  the  heart  was  0'087  sec. 
earlier  than  the  pulse  in  the  carotid,  and  that  the  pulse  of  the  carotid  was  0*094 
sec.  earlier  than  that  of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  From  these  and  other  observations 
he  believes  he  can  prove — 1.  That  toe  rapidity  with  which  the  pulse-wave  is 
propagated  from  the  heart  towards  the  meries  is  not  precisely  equal  in  all 
parts  of  the  arterial  system.  .  2.  That  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse- wave  in  genenl 
diminishes  in  its  passage  from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery;  that  is, 
towards  the  capphirv  vesseb.  3.  That  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  the 
pulse  is  less  in  cnildren  than  in  adults.  He  found  the  retardation  in 
children  not  to  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  absolute  shortness  of  their 
vessels,  but  that  its  absolute  amount  was  in  many  instances  even  greater  than 
in  adults.  4.  The  phases  of  the  elevation  of  the  thoracic  wall  from  the  shock 
of  the  heart  do  not  occur  synchronously  with  the  phases  of  the  movement 
of  the  pulse  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  but  clearly  precede  the  latter ;  in  other 
words,  the  maximum  of  elevation  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  maximum  of  expansion  of  the  aorta  at  its  commencement. 


III.  Absosptiok. 

1 .  F.  D£  Eecklinohausisn  :  Oh  the  Absorption  of  Fat.    (Gazette  Medicale, 

1864,  p.  593.) 
3.  Dr.  A.  WiLLEMlH :    Experimental  Researches   on    Cutaneous  A&sorpHon. 

(Archives  G^n.  de  M^.,  1864,  and  Robins'  Journal  de  I'Anatomie,  vol.  i. 

1864,  pp.  573.) 

3.  M.  Dancel:  On  the  Influence  of  the  Ingestion  ofLcarge  Quantities  q^  Fluids 

in  Obesity.    (Comptes  Rendus,  t.  Iviii.  1864,  pp.  1149.) 

4.  W.  S.  Savoet  :  On  the  Absorption  of  Bead  Bone.     (Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
voLxlvii.  1864,  pp.  103.) 

1.  M.  Recklinghausen  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  rabbits  that  had 
been  previously  kept  fasting  for  several  days  a  variety  of  afferent  snbi^anees; 
amongst  theseVere  milk,  blood,  oil,  and  many  colouring  matters  suspended  in 
oil,  as  cinnabar  and  cobalt.  He  has  always  found,  on  subsequent  ft^^min^^^'^, 
that  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  diaphragm  contiuned  the  actual  particles  of 
the  fluids  injected.  In  making  investigations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
entry  of  these  substances  into  the  vessels  was  accomplished,  he  observed  that 
the  particles  were  contained  in  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  difl4)hragra,  and 
other  parts.  This,  however,  was  not  constant ;  the  l^phatics  sometimes  con- 
taining the  foreign  particles,  though  none  were  perceivea  in  the  epithelial  cells. 
The  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  the  superficial  plexus  of 
lymphatic  vessels  covering  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  communi- 
cates with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  by  means  of  openings  situated  befmeen 
the  epithelial  cells,  and  havmg  a  diameter  of  about  double  that  of  a  blood 
corpuscle. 

2.  M.  Willemin  believes  that  he  has  proved  the  absorption  of  water  bj  the 
skin,  in  simple  or  mineral  baths,  by  exact  weighings  of  the  body  before  and 
after  immersion.  These  weighings  have  shown  that  on  coming  out  of  a  warm 
bath  in  which  the  bod^  has  been  xept  for  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  no 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  maiority  of  instances ;  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  a  shght  diminution  is  observable,  which,  however,  is  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  amo>int  which  is  lost  on  exposure  to  air.    It  is  rare  to  find 
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anj  positive  augmentation.  Now,  cliemical  analjsis  shows  dearlj  that  in  a 
warm  bath  a  continuous  process  of  eiihalation  is  taking  place  from  the 
skin;  hence,  unless  compensated  for  by  absorption,  there  should  in  all 
cases  be  a  marked  dimmution  in  the  weight  of  the  bodj.  The  ab- 
sorption of  water  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  either  by  the  compo- 
sition, or  by  the  density  of  the  liquid  employed ;  but  it  varies  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  phvsiological  conditions.  The  absorption  of  iodide  of  potas- 
siam,  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  bath,  may  be  shown  by  an  examination  of 
the  urine  voided  after  immersion.  The  quantity  dissolved  should  be  at  least 
1500  grains,  since  it  is  not  discoverable  in  the  urine  when  a  small  quantity,  as 
500  or  600  grains,  have  been  introduced.  After  an  acid  bath  the  urine  gene- 
rally becomes  alkaline,  but  after  an  alkaline  bath  it  always  preserves  its  natural 
Midity.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  secretion  is  dmiinished  after  immer- 
sion, whether  in  baths  of  pure  or  mineral  water. 

3.  M.  Dancel,  in  a  series  of  observations  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
diounishing  extreme  obesity,  remarked  that  they  who  consumed  substances 
containu^  but  a  snudl  proportion  of  fat  did  not  become  thinner  if  they  still 
continued  to  drink  abundantly ;  whence  he  was  led  to  imagine  that  water  and 
watery  fluids  favoured  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body.  Me  is  surprised  that 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  tliis  point,  in  the  numerous  experiments 
that  have  been  made  on  dieting  animals,  where  considerable  quantities  of  fluid 
ba?e  sometimes  been  allowed ;  and  he  proceeds  to  adduce  several  remarkable 
instances  that  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice.  In  one  instance  a  lean  cavalry 
liorse  was  made  the  subject  of  the  following  experiment : — ^The  daily  ration  of 
the  animal  was  diminished  by  the  deduction  of  3  lbs.  of  oats,  whilst  it  was 
allowed  the  usual  quantitv  of  straw  and  hay,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
with  which  about  a  pound  of  bran  was  adjnixed.  In  twenty-seven  days  the 
borse  had  gained  nearly  38  lbs.  in  weight.  In  the  same  regiment  was  a  very 
iat  mare,  that  sweated  much  on  moderate  exertion,  and  that,  like  fat  men,  had 
abnormally  liquid  evacuations,  and  drank  much  (nearly  60  quarts  per  diem). 
On  reducing  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  30  quarts  the  animal  soon  became  reduced 
in  %a^  free  from  perspiration,  active  and  energetic. 

4.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Savory  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  pegs  and  plates  of  human  bone  were  inserted  into  holes  drilled  in  the 
bones  of  living  animals,  in  some  instances  tightly,  in  other  instances  loosely. 
On  examining  the  pegs  some  weeks  subsequently,  it  was  found  that  where  they 
had  been  tightly  rammed  in,  absorption  had  manifestly  taken  place ;  but  when 
they  had  simply  laid  in  loose  contact  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  whether  bone 
or  other  texture,  no  change  in  weight  occurred.  Hence  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  contact  of  dead  bone  when  in  contact  with  living  bone  is  deter- 
mined by  the  pressure  to  which  it  b  subjected. 


IV.  Muscle. 

1.  Br.  J.  Ranke  :  Researches  on  the  C/temical  Changes  accompanying  Muscular 

Exhaustion,     (Reichert  und  Dubois-Heymond  s  Archiv,   Heft  ilL  1864, 

pp.  320.) 
3.  mM.  Olltvieb  and  Be&oeeon  :  On  the  Action  of  Sulpho^anide  of  Rotas- 

slum  on  Muscular  Fibre  and  on  Blood,     (Gomptes  Rend,  de  la  Soci6t6  de 

Boulogne,  t.  v.  s^r.  iii.  1863-1864,  pp.  22.) 

1.  Ranke  refers  to  his  former  researches,  published  in  1863,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  products  of  disintegration  upon  the  energy  and  excitability  of 
muscular  tissue.  The  present  essay  is  a  continuation  and  extension  of  those 
investigations.    He  finds — 1.  That  kreatine,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
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its  chemical  composition,  possesses  an  exhausting  power  upon  muscular  fibre 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  lactic  acid.  Its  effect  when  injected  into  the 
cardiac  vessels  (previously  cleared  of  blood  by  injection  of  a  weak  saline 
solution),  of  an  animal  poisoned  by  woorara,  is  almost  instantaneous ;  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  muscular  fibres  being  exhibited  not  only  in  the  diminished 
Sower  of  raising  a  weight  on  irritation,  but  also,  as  occurs  in  exhaustion  pro- 
uced  as  usual  by  effort,  in  an  increase  of  the  excitability  of  the  fibres.  On 
renloving  the  kreatine  by  injection  of  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  the  enei^ 
and  normal  irritability  of  the  muscle  are  restored.  The  well-known  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  the  juice  of  flesh  upon  muscular  fibre,  thus  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid  and  kreatine  wliich  are  contained  in  it.  2. 
Xreatine,  notwithstanding  its  more  powerful  basic  properties,  possesses  no  ex- 
haustiog j  influence  on  the  heart,  yet  it  slowly  destroys  or  abolishes  the  con- 
tractile energy  of  the  heart  and  transversely  striped  muscular  tissue.  3. 
Ranke  believes  that  after  tetanic  contraction  of  muscle  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  analogous  to  grape-sugar  discovered  bv  Meissoi 
in  muscle.  Experiments,  made  by  injecting  solutions  of  this  sugar,  show  that 
it  is  an  indifferent  substance  so  far  as  regards  the  contractility  of  muscle.  4. 
Neither  urea  nor  uric  acid,  nor  hippuric  acid,  exert  any  perceptible  infinence 
upon  the  force  of  contraction  or  excitability  of  striped  muscular  fibre.  When, 
however,  injections  of  urea  are  made,  it  is  found,  that  whilst  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  movements  continue  to  be  unaffected,  all  spontaneous  and  reflex 
movements  are  stopped.  Ranke  believes  that  these  cunous  effects  are  due  to 
.  the  urea  operating  not  upon  the  muscles,  nor  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to 
them,  but  upon  the  brain ;  and  he  made  a  series  of  sections  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  exact  part  acted  on.  He  finds  it  to  be  the  portion  of  brain 
Iving  between  the  midale  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  middle  of  the  corpora  qua- 
drigemina;  that  is,  the  part  corresponding  to  Setschenow's  inhibitory  centre 
(see  'Report  on  Phvsiology,'  Jan.,  1864,  p.  233.)  This  part  is  excited  by 
injection  of  urea,  and  the  result  is  speedy  paralysis  of  the  entire  peripberie 
reflex  apparatus.  Very  similar  effects  follow  the  injection  of  hippuric  add, 
but  this  substance  seems  to  have  a  determinate  and  peculiar  exhausting  power 
over  the  heart,  not  extending  te  other  muscles.  5.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  power- 
ful depressor  of  the  vital  properties,  both  of  muscular  tissue  and  of  permherie 
Serves ;  it  also  rapidly  paralyses  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cora.  6. 
Glycocholate  of  soda  is  a  paralysing  agent  on  striped  muscular  fibre.  7.  The 
salts  of  the  alkalies  have,  if  any,  only  a  transitory  effect  when  inieeted. 

2.  MM.  OlHvier  and  Bergeron  show  that  the  loss  of  muscular  irritabilitj 
resulting  from  the  action  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  is  aecompanied  by 
remarkaole  changes  in  the  tissue,  the  fibres  losing  their  transparency  and 
transverse  striation,  and  presenting  a  granular  appearance.  In  the  same  waj, 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  pyreniemata  swell  up  and  ultimately  burst,  the 
nucleus  is  set  free,  and  this  after  a  short  time  undergoes  the  same  change ; 
the  corpuscles  of  the  apyrensemata  become  crenulated,  and  finally  break  up 
into  fragments.  As  regards  the  effects  of  the  salt  on  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion of  numan  blood,  it  was  found  that  when  two  portions  of  blood  were  re- 
ceived, one  into  an  empty  vessel,  the  other  into  a  vessel  containing  a  tittle 
solution  of  sulpho-cyanide,  the  former  had  firmly  coagukted  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  whilst  the  latter  formed  a  thick  soupy  mass,  of  a  vivid  red  oolour. 
Three  hours  after,  on  passing  a  gentle  but  continuous  stream  of  oxygen 
through  both  specimens,  the  clot  of  the  normal  blood  became  diffluent  in  three 
to  four  minutes,  while  the  poisoned  fluid  underwent  no  change. 
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Y.  ESSFHULTION. 

Dr.  Nbstoh  GuiHAiVT :    Phyncal  Retearches  on  the  Eesjoiration  of  Man, 
(Robins'  Journal  de  I'Anatomie  for  Sept.  1864,  vol.  L  p.  523.) 

M.  Gr^hant  considers  the  subject  of  the  respiration  under  the  following 
heads  :^1.  The  absolute  capacity  of  the  lunes.    2.  The  process  by  which  the 
renewal  of  the  air  in  these  or^^ans  is  effectea.     3.  The  yolume  of  air  taken 
in  during  an  ordinary  respiration.     And  4.  The  changes  effected  in  the  ex- 
pired air.    The  experiments  made  to  elucidate  the  first  point  were  performed 
OQ  thirteen  healthy  young  persons,  whose  ages  yariea  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-fiye  years.    They  consisted  in  breathing  into  a  known  and  considerable 
volume  of  hydrogen  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  were  based  on  the  fact  (shown  by 
Hegnault  and  B«isat)  that  hydroj^n  is  only  very  slightly  absorbed  by  the 
blood  when  respired,  whilst  from  its  high  diffusive  power  it  rapidly  mingles 
with  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs.    Gr^hant  consequently  presumed  that, 
after  a  few  respirations,  perfect  acEnixture  had  taken  place  between  the  air 
contained  in  the  Inn^  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  vessel,  and  therefore  proceeded 
to  deduce  the  quantity  of  air  onginsdly  present  in  the  lungs  from  the  results 
obtuned,  by  subjecting  the  mixecleases  contained  in  the  receptacle  to  chemical 
analysis.    He  found  that  the  absolute  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
after  a  (forced  ?)  expiration,  was  from  129*7  c.  i.  to  196*5  c.  i.     As  regards 
the  second  poin^  he  believes,  from  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  on 
umilar  prindples,  that  about  one-third  of  the  pure  air  that  is  taken  in  with 
each  insniration  is  again  thrown  out  with  each  expiration,  the  remaining 
tvo-thiras   penetrating  bv  diffusion  into  the  ultimate  bronchi  and  vesicles, 
and  renewing  by  their  aomixture  the  air  rendered  impure  by  contact  with 
the  pulmonary   mucous  membrane.     In  reference   to  the   distribution  of 
freshly-inspired  air,  he  finds  that  after  two  movements,  one  of  inspiration 
the  other  of  expiration,  each  equal  to  about  30  c.  i.,  the  pure  air  is  dis- 
tributed througnont  the  lungs  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner,  so  that  to 
all  the  small  bronchi  and  to  ful  the  pulmonary  vesicles  the  same  quantity  of 
oxygen  gains  admission,  each  volume  of  air  in  every  part  receiving  a  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  fresh  or  pure  air.    M.  Gr^hant  then  determines  what 
he  terms  the  co-efficient  of  ventilation  for  the  lungs.    This  he  finds  by  dividing 
the  volume  of  pure  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  with  each  inspiration  by  the 
number  which  measures  their  capacity,  and  he  finds  that  the  co-efficient  of 
ventilation  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  inspired  air;  but  if  the  amount  of 
inspired  air  remain  constant,  it  augments  and  diminishes  with  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  lungs.    In  regard  to  the  duration 
of  contact  of  the  inspired  air  with  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  he  finds 
that  when  a  certain  quantity,  (say  31  c.  i.  of  air),  has  been  inspired,  it  is  not 
wholly  eliminated  again  from  the  lungs  until  after  the  tenth  subsequent  ex- 
piration.   In  reference  to  the  volume  of  air  ordinarily  inspired,  he  finds  that 
with  a  temperature  of  69*''8  E.  it  is  31*06  c.  L,  at  eO'^'S  F.  it  is  31*42  c.  i.    In 
each  instance,  the  number  of  respirations  was  seventeen  per  minute. 

In  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  expired,  M.  Gr^hant  found  that 
when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  71*  6  F.  the  air  inspired  by  the 
nose  and  expired  by  the  mouth  possessed  at  all  periods  of  the  expiration  nearly 
the  same  temperature,  95 '°6  F.,  though  if  the  thermometer  were  placed  under 
the  tongue,  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  98^  F.  The  air  issuing  from  the  lungs 
is  saturated  with  watery  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  95^  F.  The  absolute 
amount  of  water  exhaled  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  lun^  is  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty  ounces  avoirdupois,  thouj^h  some  deduction  must  be  made 
on  aeeottni  of  tbie  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  air  inspired. 
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VI.  Intestine. — Bile. 

1.  AuERBACii,  Dr.  L. :  Oft  the  Nervous  Supply  of  the  Intestine.      (Virchow's 

Archiv,  1864,  p.  457.) 

2.  DoNiTZ,  Dr.    W.:    On  the  Mucous   Membrane   of  the  Intestinal  Canal, 
(Rcichert  and  Dubois-Rejmond'a  Archiv,  1864,  p.  367.) 

3.  TuiRT,  L. :  On  a  New  Method  of  Isolating  the  Small  Intestine.     (Sitzungs- 

berichte  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  W.  m  Wien,  1864,   No.  6;    and  Henle  and 
Meissner's  Bericht,  1863,  p.  255.) 

4.  Hopfe-Seyleb,  E.  :  On  the  Destiny  of  the  Bile  in  the  Intestinal  Canal. 
(Archiv  f.  Path.  Anat.  u.  Phys.  xxviii.  p.  241.) 

5.  lloiiiUG,  A. :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Bile  on  the  Activity  of  the  Heart, 
(Archiv  d.  Heilkunde,  1863,  p.  385.) 

1.  L.  Auerbach  states  that  in  1862  he  discovered  and  described  a  new  layer  of 
nervous  tissue  abounding  with  ganglionic  enlargements  in  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  and  that  his  discovery  was  subsequently  substantiated  by  the  ob- 
servations of  KoUiker  and  Frey.  The  present  paper  contains  the  result  of  his 
more  recent  observations : 

(1.)  The  chief  plexiform  layer  of  nervous  tissue  in  the  intestinal  wall  is 
always  situated  between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  layers  of  muscalar 
fibres,  and  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  have  a  general  circular  arrange- 
ment. They  are  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  and  con- 
tain numerous  canglia.  In  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  the 
development  of  tne  layer  is  very  considerably  greater  than  in  the  lower,  and 
the  larger  the  animal  the  more  cuarse  are  the  fibres  and  the  wider  are  the 
meslies  of  the  plexus  they  form. 

(2.)  The  nervous  plexus  of  the  intestine  is  intimately  connected  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  great  centres  of  the  nervous  system  through  the  mesenteric 
nerves ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves  throuefa  its 
communication  with  the  gastric  nervous  plexus.  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  nervous  layer  lying  oeneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
(Meissner's  layer).  The  connexion  with  the  mesenteric  nerves  is  accomplished 
through  a  plexus  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  serous  layer  of  the 
intestine. 

(3.)  The  histological  constituents  of  the  plexus  mesentericus  are  fine  primitive 
nerve  fibres,  ganglion  cells,  and  connective  tissue.  The  fibres  are  grouped  in 
bundles  of  from  two  to  four,  or  four  to  eight,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  nu- 
cleated sheath. 

The  nerve  cells  are  often  unipolar,  two  such  cells  having  their  ronnded  ex- 
tremities apposed,  and  the  issuing  fibres  running  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  At  other  times  they  are  di-,  or  multi-polar;  sometimes  the  cells 
appear  to  be  destitute  of  prolongations. 

A  minute  description  follows  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  pieauis» 
the  chief  points  or  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  physiological 
conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  says,  it  is  first  to  be  remarked  that 
the  conduction  of  irritation,  or  of  a  stimulus  in  the  circular  direction,  is  abon- 
dantly  provided  for  by  the  presence  of  numerous  transversely-ranimig  and 
yeiy  long[  nerve  fibres.  Secondly,  that  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  a 
stimulus  m  the  longitudinal  direction,  if  it  is  to  pass  beyond  a  few  zones  the 
ganglion  cells  must  oo-operate  in  its  conduction,  since  the  longitudinal  fibres 
are  frequently  interrupted  and  intercommunicate  by  means  of  suofa  cells. 
Further,  he  observes,  that  the  numerous  plexiform  arrangements  every  wUcte 
present,  bringing  the  nerve  fibres  into  intimate  relation  with  one  another, 
together  with  the  frequency  of  unipolar  cells,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
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inyestin^  sheaths  of  the  bandies,  lead  naturallj  to  the  idea  that  a  leaping  over 
or  transference  of  a  given  stimulus  from  one  fibre  to  another,  analogous  to  the 
paradoxical  contraction  of  muscle,  may  here  take  place,  and  may  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  propi^tion  of  longitudinal  contractions  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestine.  If  the  ganglionic  cells  do  not  participate  in  these  acts, 
it  is  still  probable  that  they  exert  an  influence  on  the  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  intestines. 

2.  Dr.  W.  Doniiz,  in  speaking  of  the  supposed  open  extremities  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  intestinal  canal,  observes  that  many  circumstances  are  opposed 
to  it.  When  the  fat  globules,  of  notable  size,  observed  by  Briicke,  are  found 
in  the  epithelial  cells,  it  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  post-mortem  occurrence, 
or  as  the  result  of  mechanical  violence.  Under  all  ordinary  and  normal  con- 
ditions, the  fat  contained  in  the  cells  is  so  finely  divided  as  to  give  them  a 
nebulous  appearance,  and  can  never  be  discerned  as  discrete  drops.  A^n,  the 
projection  of  the  cell  contents  observed  by  Briicke,  and  believed  by  him  to  be 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  a  basal  membrane  to  the  columnar  epithelium,  is 
very  doubtful,  as  the  appearance  may  be  due  either  to  the  bursting  of  a  cell 
sitaated  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  one  actually  seen,  or  to  the  separation  of  a 
fragment  of  a  cell  in  a  manner  that  may  be  witnessed  if  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  salt  be  added  to  the  intestinal  cells,  for  then  frequently  an  elevation  of 
some  part  of  the  wall  takes  place  which  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounaing  fluid  by  a  very  delicate  outline ;  this  rapidly 
increases,  and  after  a  short  time  detaches  itself  and  floats  freely  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid.  The  contour  of  the  cell  from  which  it  has  separated  remaining 
as  sharp! V  defined  as  before,  the  detached  masses  are  known  as  the  "  albu- 
minous balls,"  or  "mucus  balls"  of  Donders.  In  some  instances  these 
*^  balls"  oontun  granular  cell  contents,  or  actually  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  and 
in  such  instances  we  must  admit  with  Heichert,  that  some  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  original  cell.  The  seam  apparent  at  the  base  of  the  cells  has 
attracted  much  attention,  some  thinking  it  was  due  to  a  thickening  of  the 
cell  wall ;  others  that  it  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cells ;  others  saw 
fine  Jmes  which  were  supposed  to  be  pores  running  through  it,  constituting 
passages  through  which  the  olea^ous  constituents  of  our  food  might  enter. 
But  I)dnitz  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  since  such  a  seam  appears  in 
the  cells  of  the  gall  bladder  (Yirchow),  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  Ammo- 
cstes  (Leuckhart).  Others,  again,  have  regarded  the  stripings  of  the  basal 
seam  as  being  merely  the  expression  of  wrinkles,  whilst  others  have  looked 
upon  them  as  the  indication  of  rods  or  cilia-formed  bodies  bordering  the  edge 
of  the  cells.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Brettauer  and  Steinach,  but  Donitz 
thinks  it  may  be  only  illusory,  whilst  an  experiment  of  their  own  seems  to  him 
to  negative  the  idea,  since  with  the  expansion  of  the  cell  by  imbibition  the 
seam  grew  smaller.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  true  ciliated  epithelium 
has  been  observed  in  the  Branchiostoma  lubricum  by  Mailer  and  Retzius, 
in  Petromyzon  and  in  sharks  (in  foetal  life)  by  Leydig,  in  eels  and  various 
radiate  animals  by  Kolliker,  and  in  fowls  and  ducks  (five  to  ten  weeks  of 
age),  in  the  ccecum  and  diverticulum  ilii  by  Eberth,  Donitz  himself  regards 
the  basal  seam  as  something  accidental,  as  a  secretion  of  the  cells,  as  it  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  by  Wiegandt  and  Reichert,  for  it  is  frequently 
absent ;  it  often  appears  on  one  alone  out  of  a  row;  and  sometimes  in  a  whole 
series  it  seems  occasionally  to  pass  directly  into  intestinal  mucus,  whilst  the 
farther  it  extends  from  the  cell  the  softer  and  looser  it  becomes.  It  fre- 
quently also  includes  fat  drops,  which  are  more  abundant  the  greater  the 
distance  from  the  cell,  showing  its  want  of  consistency  at  that  part.  As  re- 
gards the  cross-striping  it  is  often  not  regular  and  is  sometimes  absent,  and  is 
attnbutabie  merely  to  the  separation  of  the  secretion  of  the  cell  or  basal  seam, 
givittg  liae  to  the  appearance  of  pores  or  canals. 
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3.  M.  Thiry  describes  a  mode  of  makiiig  an  intesiinal  fistula.  He  finds  that 
imder  ordinary  circnmstances  there  is  scarcely  any  secretion  from  the  intes- 
tinal glands.  It  may,  however,  be  called  forth  by  mechanical  irritation,  or 
more  feebly  by  a  solution  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  hydrochlorio  acid.  From  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  surface  equal  in  extent  to  30  square  centimetres,  he 
obtained  about  one  drachm  of  intestinal  fluid  in  one  hour.  It  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  limpid,  clear,  wine-yellow  fluid,  possessing  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  contained  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  an  albuminous  substance.  The 
specific  grayiif  was  very  constant,  and  amounted  to  .I'OllS.  The  intestinal 
fluid  of  the .  do^  had  no  action  on  starch  or  fat ;  it  dissolved  fibrin,  but  ap- 
peared to  have  little  solvent  power  on  coagulated  albumen  or  fresh  muscle. 

4.  According  to  Hoppe,  in  the  bile  of  the  dog  the  only  biliaij  acid  present 
is  the  taurocfaolic.  In  the  transit  of  this  substance  through  the  mtestinal  canal 
it  appears  to  undergo  decomposition ;  and  part,  at  least,  is  thrown  out  with  the 
fcsces  in  the  form  of  cholalic  acid.  The  decomposition  commences  in  the  small 
intestine,  but  takes  pUce  most  actively  in  the  colon ;  and  probably  results  not 
from  the  action  of  any  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  but  from  the  fermenting  or 
putrefactive  condition  of  the  food.  No  biliary  acids  coidd  be  detected  in  the 
chyle,  yet  the  quantity  of  cholalic  acid  found  m  the  fieces  was  much  less  than 
the  quantity  of  taurocholic  add  secreted  in  a  given  time  by  the  animaU  From 
hence  it  would  seem  that  the  biliary  constituents  are  altered  in  their  passage 
throuf^  the  intestines,  and  are  partly  reabsorbed,  partly  eliminated. 

5.  Kohiig^s  experiments  show  that  absorption  of  cnolate  of  soda  will  take 
place  when  a  solution  of  that  salt  is  injected  mto  the  rectum,  for  depressing  and 
even  fatal  effects  resulted.  When,  however,  a  similar  solution  was  injectea  into 
the  jejunum,  the  lowering  action  of  the  salt  on  the  heart  was  not  perceptible, 
and  no  ill  effects  ensued,  showing  that,  as  in  Hoppe's  experiments,  some  coange 
was  effected  in  the  biliary  acid  as  it  passed  down  the  intestinal  tract,  which  had 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  innocuous. 


Yn.  SscBSTioir. 

Dr.  J.  G.  LEHMAinr :  On  AlbunUuuria  induced  by  the  Injeeiian  of  Wkiie  of 
Egg  into  the  Blood.  (Yirchow's  Archiv  f.  Path.  Anat.,  1864,  Bd.  xxx. 
pp.  593.) 

Lehmann  observes  that  the  production  of  transient  albuminuria  from  the 
injection  of  white  of  egg  into  the  blood,  observed  by  Bernard,  has  been  lately 
substantiated  by  Stokvis.  On  repeating  the  experiments  in  question,  Lehma&o 
first  took  great  care  that  the  albuminuria  should  not  proceed  from  any  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  vessels — ^a  point  previously  unattenoed  to,  the  injection  beiag 
accomplished  very  slowly,  and  witn  frequent  interruptions.  He  employed  a 
solution  containing  two  per  cent.- of  carefully -filtered  albumen,  and  into  the 
crural  veins  of  one  dog  injected  28  c.  cm.,  and  into  that  of  another  the  same 
quantity,  after  the  previous  withdrawal  of  an  equal  amount  of  blood.  In  a 
third,  20  c.  cm.  of  a  4*1  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen  were  injected  by  the 
jugular  vein.  In  all  three  exoeriments  the  urine  speedily  contained  albumen 
in  abundance.  In  the  third  dog.  '82  gr.  of  solid  albumen  were  injected  alto- 
gether; and  0*63  epr.  appeared  again  in  the  urine.  In  all  instances  the  whole, 
or  neariy  the  whcne,  was  discharged  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  In  a 
fourth  dog  the  experiment  was*  unsatisfactory ;  it  sickened  and  died  from 
emb^  in  the  pubnonary  vessels.  In  a  fifth  animal  the  quantity  of  albumen 
eliminated  considerably  surpassed  that  injected,  and  the  dischar^  of  albomen 
with  the  urine  continued  for  several  days.    In  the  next  place,  jLjehmann  •&• 
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deaToured  to  deienmne  whether  white  of  eg^  alone  produced  albuminuria 
when  injected,  for  Stokvis  had  found  that  cautioiis  injection  of  serum  or  de- 
fibrinated  blood  produced  no  such  effect ;  and  though  Bernard  had  observed  it 
to  occur,  the  result  in  his  experiments  might  possibly  have  been  attributable 
to  the  mere  increase  of  pressure  resulting  from  too  rapid  injection.  To  test 
the  validity  of  this  explanation,  Lehmann  therefore  verr  cautiously  injected  in 
on^  instance  a  solution  of  albuminate  of  soda  \  in  anotner,  a  solution  of  syn- 
tonin ;  in  another,  a  solution  of  Kiihne's  myosin ;  in  a  fourth,  a  solution  of 
Uood  fibrin ;  and  in  a  (fth,  a  solution  of  one  gramme  of  peploin ;  but  in  none 
of  these  did  albumen  appear  in  the  urine,  nor  waa  the  peploin  in  the  last 
instance  eliminated,  as  was  determined  by  special  experiment:  hence  it  is 
clearly  shown,  that  it  is  only  the  albumen  of  the  fowl's  egg  which  thus  passed 
oat  by  the  kidneys.  Stokvis,  moreover,  showed  that  continuous  feeding  on 
albumen  produced  albuminuria.^  Lehmann,  however,  found,  after  the  admmis- 
tration  of  300  grammes  of  albumen  to  a  dog,  that  only  a  trace  was  present  in 
the  urine. 


•HALF-YEAELI  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

By  RoBS&T  HuiiT£&  Sehple,  M.D. 

Member  oi  1h»  BojaX  College  of  PhysiciiuiB,  Physician  to  the  St.  Faocrae  and  Northern 

Dispensary,  London. 


I.  On  the  Evidence  against  the  Use  of  Mercury  in  Syphilis  and  other  Diseases. 
By  JoHH  Hjaltelik,  M.D.,  of  Iceland.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
November,  1864.) 

Dr.  Hjaltelin,  who  remembers  the  controversy  in  Grermany  twenty  jrears 
ago,  between  the  mercurialists  and  the  auti-mercurialists,  takes  the  part  of  the 
former ;  and  writing  from  his  own  experience,  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  treat  syphilis  without  mercury.  He  admits  that  there 
are  many  ulcers  of  the  genital  organs  which  are  not  really  syphilitic,  and  may 
be  cared  by  mere  cieaauiness ;  but  when  the  syphilitic  poison  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  he  thmks  the  mercurial  treatment  of  the  highest  value. 
He  states  that  he  has  witnessed  so  many  unsuccessful  trials  with  the  Epsom 
salts  cure  (the  Entriehungskur  of  Ericke),  that  he  wonders  why  medical  men 
have  so  long  tolerated  that  treatment.  I)r.  Hjaltelin  considers  that  the  failure 
of  the  non-mercurial  treatment  is  well  proved  from  his  experience  in  Iceland, 
for  in  that  island  there  is  no  endemic  syphilis,  owing  to  the  strict  laws  which 
are  in  force ;  but  manv  cases  have  come  under  his  notice  of  Icelanders  being 
apparently  cored  in  other  countries  by  the  Entziehungskur,  and  being  after- 
wards attacked  with  the  most  dangerous  secondary  and  tertiary  affections^ 
which  yielded  only  to  the  judicious  use  of  mercury.  In  reference  to  Professor 
Syme's  opinion,  that  the  ravages  of  syphilis  are  due  to  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Hjaltelin  asks  how  the  spread  of  the  malady  can  be  accounted  for  in 
Nanles  in  the  Tears  1494-98,  when  mercury  was  not  employed  as  an  anti- 
sypiiilitic  remecfy.  While  writing  the  present  paper.  Dr.  Hjaltelin  saw  a  sailor 
who  had  b^n  treated  for  a  primitive  chancre  by  caustic  and  Epsom  salts,  and 
diacharsed  as  cured  from  a  large  foreign  hospital,  but  who,  after  two 
BKmths  treatment,  was  seized  with  the  most  frightful  symptoms  of  secondary 
syphilis. 

^  See  also  Hammond,  Bzperiments  on  Food,  &c 
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II.  Om  ike  Local  Employment  of  Iodine  in  its  Pure  Stale  in  the  Treatmeni  of 
Inflamed  Scrofuloue  Cercical  Glands^  and  of  Inflamed   Inf/uinal    Glands 
from  SypAilis.      (Comptcs    Rendus  de  TAcadcmie  de  M^ecine,    Sept. 
1864.) 

Under  the  above  title,  Dr.  Prieur  has  addressed  to  the  Academy  a  memoir, 
of  which  M.  Ricord  reports  in  favourable  tenns.  The  proceeding  consists  in 
applying  to  the  enlarged  glands  laminas  of  iodine,  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  wad- 
(un^,  where  they  are  rapidly  vaporized  under  the  influence  of' heat.  The 
iodme  ought  to  ble  spread  as  uniformly  as  possible,  over  the  half  to  a  tbird,  or 
a  quarter,  of  the  thickness  of  the  wadding,  which  should  be  covered  or  fringed 
with  a  leaf  of  gelatine,  the  circumference  of  wliich  adheres  to  the  skin,  and 
concentrates  the  iodine  vapours  to  a  determinate  point.  The  apparatus  is  left 
in  its  place  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  tne  result  is  a 
phlyctena  filled  with  a  thick  purulent,  or  bloody  serosity.  Dr.  Prieur  states 
that  he  has  treated  in  ten  years  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients  by  this 
plan,  and  has  thus  caused  the  disappearance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
swellings.  M.  Ricord,  in  reporting  on  the  paper,  regrets  that  in  speaking  of 
the  inguinal  swellings,  the  author  of  the  memoir  has  not  specified  whether  he 
treated  inflamed  glands  symptomatic  of  infecting  chancre,  or  simply  buboes 
sympathetic  of  the  soft  chancre,  or  even  virulent  buboes.  But  the  inguinal 
region,  like  the  neck,  is  the  chosen  seat  of  strumous  swellings,  and  often  a 
chancre  or  blenuorrhagia  is  onl^  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  these  en- 
largements. M.  Ricord  has  himself  tried  the  plan  of  Dr.  Prieur  in  eight  oases 
of  well-marked  scrofulous  adenitis,  and  the  results  he  has  obtained  have  been 
confirmatory  of  the  success  of  the  treatment. 


III.  On  the  Emplof/went  of  Benzine  in  Trichiniatis,    By  Professor  M08LEB. 

(Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,  1S64.) 

In  a  work  on  intestinal  worms,  Professor  Hosier  has  pointed  out  the 
poisonous  influence  exerted  upon  trichinse  by  benzine.  This  substance  was 
formerly  obtained  by  distilling  benzoic  add  with  lime,  but  is  now  piocnred  in 
the  preparation  of  coal  naphtha.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tnat  benzine 
destroys  the  trichina,  but  it  is  also  poisonous  to  the  animal  infested  by  the 
parasite.  It  was  therefore  a  question  with  Dr.  Mosler,  whether  in  the  human 
subject,  doses  of  benzine  might  not  be  given,  which,  without  being  pouonons 
to  the  patient,  would  prove  a  i*emedy  for  triohiniasis.  After  performing  several 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  Dr.  Mosler  was  enabled  to  study  the  ques- 
tion in  the  human  subject  during  an  epidemic  of  triohiniasis,  which  occurred  at 
Qucdlinberg  last  year.  The  benzine  treatment  was  adopted  by  giving 
benzine  ^ij.  with  liquorice  juice  and  mucUage  of  gum-arabic,  of  each  ^.,  and 
peppermmt  water  ^iv.  Of  this  mixture  a  tablespoonful  was  ffiven  every  one 
or  two  hours,  and  in  this  form  the  benzine  was  well  borne.  Dr.  Mosler  was 
satisfied  that  none  of  the  patients  experienced  any  bad  effects  from  the  re- 
medy.  His  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  as  follows :  Benzine  holds  the  first 
place  among  anthelmintic  remedies,  and  may  be  administered  to  the  human 
subject  with  safety,  in  larger  doses  than  was  formerly  thought  possible ;  given 
in  doses,  which  are  well  borne  by  the  human  organism,  it  kills  the  tricfains  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  so  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  parasites ;  and 
therefore  benzine  is  the  only  rational  treatment  to  be  employed  in  the  triduoa 
disease  iu  man. 
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IV.  A  Que  showing  tke  Effects  of  the  Calabar  Bean  as  an  Antidote  to  Poisoning 
hjf  Atrmia,  Bj  Dr.  Kleinwachter.  (Berliner  Klinische  Woclieu- 
schrifl,  1S64.) 

In  the  ophthalmic  department  of  the  hospital  at  Prague  last  August,  four 
bojs,  engaged  in  cleaninff  the  room,  drank  a  portion  of  a  solution  of  atropia, 
thinkinff  that  it  containea  spirits.  Tiro  of  the  boys  either  spat  out  or  vomited 
the  fluid  and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  the  two  others  who  did 
not  vomit  were  distinctly  poisoned— one,  however,  much  more  so  than  the 
other.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  poisoning  by  belladonna,  and  consisted  of 
dehrium,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  feeble  pulse,  and  in  one  there  was  coma, 
alternating  with  furious  delirium.  Both  tne  patients  were  taken  to  bed,  one  of 
them  being  restrained  in  a  strait-jacket,  and  cold  lotions  were  placed  on 
their  heads.  Dr.  Kleinwachter  happened  accidentally  to  have  with  him  a 
solution  of  the  Calabar  bean  extract  in  glycerine,  and,  dy  way  of  experiment, 
he  gave  to  the  patient  who  was  the  most  affected,  10  orops  of  the  solution 
(6  grains  of  extract  to  1  drachm  ofglycerine),  which  in  about  a  quiurter  of  an 
hour  produced  violent  vomiting.  The  pulse  became  stronser  and  quicker,  rose 
to  75  and  then  to  80  in  the  minute,  the  temperature  of  the  body  fell,  the 
delirium  abated,  the  patient  became  more  quiet,  consciousness  returned,  urine 
was  passed  with  some  pain  in  the  urethra,  and  the  pupils  became  somewhat 
contracted.  In  the  case  of  the  other  patient,  who  was  less  affected,  some  of 
the  extract  of  the  Calabar  bean  was  dropped  into  the  eye,  but  without  any 
good  effect,  for  on  the  next  day  the  symptoms  were  almost  unchanged,  while 
the  patient  who  had  taken  the  solution  of  the  Calabar  bean  internally,  had 
almost  completely  recovered.  The  rapid  and  striking  improvement  in  one  of 
these  cases  appears  manifestly  to  be  attributable  to  tne  administration  of  the 
CaUbar  bean  extract,  for  the  patient  who  was  not  treated  in  the  same  manner 
showed  no  improvement  for  forty-eight  hours. 


y.  On  the  Preparation  of  Chloroforin  for  Anasthesia.      By  M.  Adbian. 
(Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Oct.  30th,  1864.) 

M.  Adrian,  who  is  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  observes  that  there  are  maiiv 
impurities  in  much  of  tlie  chloroform  sold  in  the  present  day,  such  as  alcohol, 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  ether,  and  compounds  of  methyle,  aldehyde,  water, 
fixed  matters,  &c.  Some  of  these  substances  are  easily  recognised  by  chemical 
agents,  but  others  which  resemble  chloroform  itself  can  only  be  detected  by 
a  careful  examination.  M.  Adrian,  havine  had  occasion  to  purify  some  of  the 
chloroform  required  in  his  establishment,  has  found  that  the  complete  absence 
of  foreign  matters  sensible  to  reagents  was  not  a  sufficient  indication  of 
purity,  and  he  proposes  the  following  processes  for  rendering  the  anaesthetic 
perfectly  pure.  It  should  first  be  slmken  with  water  to  remove  the  alcohol, 
and  these  washings  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  water  should  be  proved  oy  chromic  acid  and  recently  prepared  bini- 
trosulphuret  of  iron,  the  former  of  which  is  not  decomposed,  and  the  latter 
remains  insoluble  when  the  chloroform  is  quite  free  from  alcobol.  The 
water  also  removes  any  aldehyde  which  may  be  present.  When  the  chlorine 
and  its  derivatives  have  been  for  the  roost  part  removed  by  the  previous  pro- 
cesses, the  chloroform  is  put  in  contact  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  saturates  the  last  traces  of  chlorine,  as  well  as  the  hydrochloric 
and  hypochlorons  acids  which  may  remain  in  solution.  The  water  retained 
in  the  solution  by  the  chloroform  is  removed  by  digestion  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
salt  m>i8t  be  used,  and  the  process  repeated  at  several  intervals.    After  this 
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purification,  the  density  and  the  boiling-point  of- the  chloroform  ahonld  be 
neenrately  determined  in  order  to  seenre  the  complete  absence  of  the  chlorides 
of  metfayie.  If  the  point  of  ebnlH^n  exeeeds  the  sixtv -first  decree,  and 
rises,  as  ^.  Adrian  has  seen,  to  the  sixty-eighth  (Centigrade),  the  cmoroform 
must  be  anbjected  to  another  series  of  reetifications. 


VI. 


1.  Om  the  HwnoHe  Properties  of  the  Bromide  of  Potamum,     By  Dr. 
Desovt.    (Bdletin  6en6nd  de  Th^rspentiqne,  August  15th,  1864.) 
2.  On  the  Action  of  the  Bromide  of  Potamum,    (L'Union  M^cale,  October 
18th,  1864.) 

1.  Dr.  Debout  relates  several  cases  iai  which  great  irritability  was  relieved 
by  means  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  In  one  case  there  was  a  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  which  resisted  the  treatment  by  dilatation,  because  the  irrita- 
bility and  iebrile  excitement  were  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter  with  sufficient  frequency  and  regularity.  Dr.  Debout  was  there- 
fore induced  to  employ  the  bromide,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cause  aiuesthesia 
of  the  urethral  canal,  so  as  to  make  it  insensible  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
catheters.  The  salt  was  given  in  laige  doses,  four  grammes  (about  5j)  being 
taken  every  day.  The  success  of  the  treatment  ex^eded  all  expectation,  for 
as  soon  as  the  oromide  had  been  taken,  the  catheters  could  be  introduced,  of 
greater  and  greater  dimensions,  without  producing  any  bad  symptoms.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  case  was  the  stupefying  action  produced 
by  the  bromide,  for  although  the  patient  had  been  unalile  to  sleep  for  a  month 

Erevious  to  the  treatment,  yet  as  soon  as  it  was  administered,  and  when  he 
ad  taken  only  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  salt,  he  slept  all  night.  Another 
case  was  one  of  neuralgia  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  preventing  the  patient, 
who  was  a  medical  man,  from  riding  on  horseback  and  visiting  his  patients, 
the  nature  of  the  roads  preventing  him  from  walking.  After  a  moutn's  trial 
he  lost  the  painful  sensations  of  Mksh  he  oomplaineu,  and  resumed  his  usual 
avocations ;  he  stated  also  that  he  had  proved  the  hypnotic  properties  of  the 
bromide.  In  another  case,  the  bromide  was  used  to  allay  an  erethism  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  neck  of  4he  bbdder,  and  the  patient  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
off,  because  fifteen  grains  dissolved  in  water  not  only  procured  him  sound 
sleep  during  the  night,  but  on  the  next  day  he  remained  in.  suok  a  state  of 
somnolence  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  business. 

2.  In  the  article  in  the  '  Union  M^dicale,'  the  therapeutical  properties  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  are  described  at  considerable  length,  and  the  xeanlts 
obtained  both  in  England  and  France  are  recorded. 

Ccmsidered  at  first  as  a  medicine  acting  specifically  in  diphthma  and  photo- 
phobia, and  as  an  anaphrodisiac  and  narcotic,  it  has  now  become  recognised  as 
a  powerful  general  and  local  sedative  of  the  nervous  system.  M.  Gubler, 
after  successfully  employing  it,  from  its  elective  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces,  in  the  granular  or  glandular  sore  throat  of  phtiiisical 
patients,  has  extended  its  use  to  all  the  painful  affections  of  this  renon,  inde- 
pendent of  tuberculosis.  For  instance,  dysphagia  and  herpes  of  toe  throat 
have  been  relieved  by  its  use,  as  well  as  the  spasmodic  cough  of  hysteria, 
phthisis,  &c.  It  would  probably  also  be  efficacious  in  hooping-cough,  like 
oromide  of  ammonium,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  gargle  in  these  cases, 
if  its  contact  were  prolonged.  This  local  action  has  been  made  available  also 
in  moderating  the  irritabiBty  aad  excitement  of  this  region  in  cases  of  laryngo- 
scopic  examination  and  in  operations  cm  the  sensitive  organs  of  speeoh.  A 
solution  of  the  salt,  in  the  dose  of  10  grammes  (about  2^  drachms)  to  150  of 
distilled  water,  a  tablespoonful  night  and  morning,  was  employed  by  M. 
Gubler  in  a  case  of  relapsing  chorea,  and  produced  a  well-markea  improvement 
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in  two  days;  and  in  another  case  of  the  same  disease  the  effect  was  equally 
beneficial.  The  same  ph}rsicisn  has  also  employed  the  remedy  with  success  ia. 
affections  characterized  either  hy  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  the  ercito-motory 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  the  usual  remedies,  as  arsenic,  belladonna, 
or  atropine,  had  failed.  One  patient  had  attacks  of  con£;estion  in  the  head, 
Tertigo,  and  palpitations,  connected  with  prolonged  intelfectual  fatigue ;  in  a 
second  case,  tuese  symptoms  coincided  with  a  general  excitement  and  priapism ; 
in  a  third,  the  patient  was  affected  with  general  nervousness  and  diabetes ; 
and  all  three  were  relieved  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  case  of  spinal  paralysis, 
with  tetanic  contractions,  was  also  improved. 

The  writer  in  the  '  Union  M6dicale*  does  not  admit  that  the  bromide  of 
potassium  is  a  true  hypnotic,  but  considers  that  it  causes  sleep  by  the  deep 
sedative  effect  it  produces  upon  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  and  secono- 
aiily  on  the  circulation.  Phthisical  patients,  tormented  by  coughing  and 
sweating,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  opium,  have  obtained  sleep  by  the  means 
alluded  to ;  and  in  two  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  with  rapidity  and 
intermission  of  the  pulse,  precordial  anxiety  and  dyspnoea,  M.  Gubler  was  able, 
br  means  of  the  bromide,  to  reduce  the  pulse  from  108  to  76,  and  to  relieve 
the  dyspnoea. 

The  properties  of  this  salt  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  it  is  a  simple 
moderator  of  nervous  excitement,  and  that  its  elective  action  is  specially 
exerted  on  the  internal  integument,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  throat,  that  of  the  pharynx  and  that  of  the  genital  passa^.  M.  Yigouroux 
considers  it  the  remedy  par  exeelUnce  for  the  nervous  complaints  which  are  so 
common  in  large  cities,  and  the  cause  of  which  appears  to  nim  to  be  the  excess 
of  vascularity  of  a  part  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  bromide,  by  diminishing 
the  vascularity,  becomes  the  antidote  to  this  condition.  Its  presence  in  cer- 
tain mineral  springs  explains  their  sedative  action,  and  these  springs  may  be 
usefully  employed  now  tnat  the  cause  of  their  aidtion  is  known.  Its  operation 
appears  to  be  antagonistic  to  that  of  iodine,  with  which  it  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  thcrapeuticaSy  associated,  unless  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  latter. 


Vn.  Oit  the  EmpLoyment  of  Mercurial  Collodion  in  the  Abortive  Treatment  of 
Zona,     By  Dr.  Dbveegib.     (Bui.  G6n.  de  Th^rap.,  July  15th,  ]  864.) 

Zona  is  not  in  general  a  serious  disease,  and  when  the  eruption  has  appeared, 
the  diagnosis  is  easy.  It  is  preceded  by  darting  pains,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  affection;  but  these  pains  disappear 
almost  entirely  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  although  th^  return 
during  oonvalesoence,  and  sometimes  last  for  months.  It  is  only  in  odd  age 
and  in  youth  that  these  nervous  distarbanoes  are  displayed  in  great  intensity, 
and  in  aome  old  persons  the  pains  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  health,  and  the  bullae  are  converted  into  deep  ulcerations  v^  difficult  to 
heaL  From  a  eonsideration  of  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Devei^e,  although 
generally  in  favour  of  promoting  rather  than  arresting  the  progress  of  an 
eruption,  is  induced  to  recommend  the  abortive  plan  of  Dr.  Debout,  consist- 
ing in  the  employment  of  a  compound  of  elastic  collodion  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  which  is  made  b^  means  of  a  camd's-hair  brush 
to  cover  the  painful  surface.  The  liquid  rapidly  dries  and  forms  a  shkiing, 
resisting  layer  on  each  group  of  bullae  resting  on  an  inflamed  surface,  and  m 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  train  of  symptoms  has  all  disappeared,  the 
bullae  have  subsided,  the  liquid  they  contained  is  absorbed,  and  the  inflam- 
mation is  at  an  end.  The  next  day  another  application  may  be  made,  if  it  has 
not  been  suffi^ciently  successful  on  the  first  occasion.   The  disease  is  thus  made 
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to  abort  in  twenty-four  hours  when  tbe  eruption  is  reoent,  but  several  applica- 
tions are  requirea  when  it  is  of  longer  standing  or  more  intense.  This  plan 
not  only  succeeds  in  arresting  the  course  of  the  zona,  but  it  also  presenres  the 
patient  against  the  consecutive  pains,  or  at  least  diminishes  their  intensity. 


VIII.  Om  the  U»e  of  Brandy  in  PlUhitis,    By  Dr.  A.  Tripieb, 
(Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Thdrap.,  July  15th,  1864.) 

Dr.  Tripier  was  at  first  induced  to  employ  brandy  in  phthisis  in  order  to 
allay  the  vomiting  frequently  caused  after  meals  by  the  cough  of  phthisical 
patients,  and  his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  observation  he  had  made, 
that  brandy  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  arrested  the  process  of 
digestion.  He  therefore  inferred  that  a  retardation  of  the  digestive  process  in 
phthisical  patients  might  obviate  the  cough  which  this  process  is  apt  to  induce, 
and  the  results  justified  his  expectations.  He  adduces  three  cases  in  which 
vomiting  was  allayed  by  this  plan;  and  having  thus  proved  the  utility  of  the 
spirit  to  this  extent,  he  proceeds  to  inouire  whether  brandy  might  not  l)e  useful 
in  the  general  treatment  of  phthisis.  He  has  found  in  his  own  practice  and  in 
that  of  some  of  his  friends  tnat  drunkards  were  not  phthisical,  while  phthisical 
patients  who  drank  alcohol  went  through  the  phases  oi  the  malady  so  slowly,  that 
those  who  had  not  watched  the  auscultator;^  signs  suspected  that  there  had  been, 
at  first,  an  error  in  diagnosis.  A  communication,  embodying  these  views,  was 
addressed  to  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences  in  January  last,  ana  a  few  days  after- 
wards there  appeared  a  paper  in  the '  Allgemeiue  Wiener  Medizinisdic  Zeitung,* 
by  Dr.  Kempf,  on  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tubercle  by  rum.  This  writer, 
who  had  been  struck  by  the  cure  of  a  phthisidid  friend  by  means  of  rum,  anucs^ 
both  from  theoretical  and  practical  considerations,  that  alcohol,  introduoedinto 
the  blood,  is  the  only  means  of  curing  phthisis  in  the  first  stage,  and  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  believes  that  in  phthisis  there  is  a  predominance 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  best  plan  is  to  introduce  carbon  into  that 
fluid ;  and  that,  as  alcohol  is  a  hydro-carbon,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Kempf  also  adduces  some  successful  cases,  drawn  from  the  results  of 
practice. 

IX.  On  the  Therapeutical  Applications  of  Carbolic  Acid,    By  Dr.  Jajces 
Watson.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Sept.,  1864.) 

Carbolic  acid,  or  phenol,  one  of  the  principles  of  coal-tar,  has  been  employed 
for  several  therapeutical  purposes  with  advantage,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  ita  use  m  the  treatment  of  favus  seems  to  show  that  it  will  prove  a 
powerful  agent  in  destroying  the  parasites  in  other  skin  diseases.  Dr.  Watson, 
among;  other  remarks  on  the  uses  of  carbolic  acid,  recommends  it  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  creasote  in  cleaning  out  the  carious  cavity  of  a  bad  tooth.  The  two 
substances  are  very  nearly  allied ;  but  while  pure  creasote  is  difficult  to  prepare, 
and  rarely  to  be  obtained,  pure  carbolic  acid  can  be  procured  from  any  respect- 
able druggist.  Dr.  Watson  never  found  creasote  to  allay  toothaclie,  but  he 
has  repeatedly  known  carbolic  acid  to  do  so.  [We  believe  that  a  great  part  of 
the  creasote  found  in  commerce  is  nothing  but  more  or  less  pure  carbolic  acid. 
— Bjbp.]  Dr.  Watson  relates  a  case  of  luopecia  areata  suocessfnlly  treated  by 
carbolic  acid.  The  patient,  a  female,  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  tic- 
douloureux  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  patch  of 
the  scalp  became  bald.  This  bald  portion  was  painted  with  blistering  fluid, 
which  relieved  the  neuralgia,  but  the  baldness  extended  and  became  complete, 
notwitlistanding  the  repeated  application  of  the  blistering  fluid.  The  scalp  was 
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now  nearly  oovered  with  a  crust  resulting  from  the  blisters,  and  was  therefore 
poulticed  for  two  or  three  days,  the  crust  bemg  thus  removed.  Dr.  Watson 
now  began  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  glycerine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  dradim  of  the  acid  to  three  ounces  of  glvcerine,  and  this  lotion 
was  used  night  and  morning.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  patient  had 
been  suffering  from  constitutional  symptoms,  for  which  she  was  appropriately 
treated  with  tonics  and  alteratives.  Under  the  combined  constitutional  and 
local  treatment  the  general  health  began  to  improve,  and  by  a  continuance  of 
the  same  plan  for  about  seven  months  the  scalp  was  restored  to  perfect  healthy 
and  was  at  length  covered  with  abundance  of  hair. 


X  On  the  JSmployment  of  Wine  in  Large  Dosen  ia  the  Treatment  of  the  Infee* 
tiowf  Form  of  Diphtheria.  By  Dr.  Briciteteau.  (Bulletm  G6n6ral  de 
Th^rapeutique,  Sept.  30th,  1864.) 

Br.  Bricbeteau  having  seen  a  case  of  diphtheria  in  which  a  child  was  ap* 
parentljr  rescued  from  death  by  the  use  of  wine  in  lar<^e  doses,  publishes  the 
details  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
which,  although  now  extensively  adopted  in  England,  has  not  hitherto  been 
verr  popular  in  Trance.  The  case  was  that  of  a  child  three  years  old,  attacked 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  at  last  threatening  suffocation,  for  which 
tracheotomy  was  performed  at  the  Hdpital  des  Enfants  in  Paris.  The  urgent 
sjipptoms  were  relieved  by  the  operation,  but  for  several  days  the  child  re- 
mained in  a  very  critical  condition  from  weakness,  prostration,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  while  the  diphtheritic  patches  were  still  produced.  Under  these  cir* 
comstances  Dr.  Bricheteau  ordered  wine  to  be  given  in  as  large  (juantities  as 
the  child  could  take ;  and  accordingly  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  with  50 

Cmes  of  brandy  (about  12^  drachms),  were  administered  in  twenty-four 
J,  and  the  same  quantitv  was  given  the  next  day.  In  the  succeeding 
twenty-fonr  hours  a  bottle  ana  a  half  of  wine  were  given,  with  50  grammes  of 
mm;  this  kind  of  treatment,  somewhat  varying  the  proportions  of  wine 
and  spirit,  was  continued  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  eventually  the  patient  took 
food,  the  diphtheritic  symptoms  disap|>earea,  and  perfect  health  was  restored. 
The  wine  at  first  seems  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  food,  which  was  refused 
by  the  child ;  but,  as  the  appetite  returned,  the  wine  was  diminished  in  quaii> 
tity.  Dr.  Bricheteau  remarks  that  the  quantity  of  wine  swallowed  by  the  patient 
produced  no  inconvenience ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advise,  in  dangerous 
cases  of  infectious  diphtheria,  the  trial  of  wine  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  refused  to  drink,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre* 
scribe  wine,  or  in  preference  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  injection. 


XI.  TrtaimeiU  of  Hooping  Cough  by  the  Volatile  Matters  obtained  in  the  Purl' 
of  CoaUgoM.    (M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  de  Mcdecine,  Oct.  1804.) 


faUion 


IL  Gn6rard  has  lately  forwarded  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Hospitals  a  com- 
munication on  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough  by  the  emanations  from  gas* 
works.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  removed  from  coal* 

Ss  by  chemical  agents,  such  as  lime  and  oxide  of  iron ;  and  when  these  latter 
ve  fulfilled  their  object,  they  are  extracted  from  the  apparatus  and  exposed 
in  thick  layers  on  the  pavement  of  the  yards,  and  arc  thus  rendered  fit  to  be 
employed  a^ain.  When  placed  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  they  evdve  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  light  volatile  oils;  and  Ihcse  exhala* 
tions,  which  are  very  offensive  to  persons  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gas-worka,  have  lately  become  a  popular  remedy  for  hooping-cough.  A  gas* 
e9-xxxT.  16 
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factory  at  certain  hoan  has  resembled  the  playgroandof  a  sehod,  and  children 
affected  with  booping-ooogh  are  report«d  to  have  rapidly  recovered  after  having 
accidentally  passed  a  few  hours  in  these  vards,  and  others  were  in  oonseqnenoe 
brought  to  the  same  place  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  similar  relief.  M.  Barthes 
stated  that  he  had  witnessed  two  cases  illustrative  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode 
of  treatment.  The  patients  were  two  sisters,  aged  three  and  a  half  and  five 
and  a  half,  suffering  from  hooping-oongh,  which  had  lasted  a  fortnigbt  in  oae 
case,  and  three  weeks  in  the  other.  Ihe  parents  sent  the  children  to  the  gas- 
works every  day  regularly  for  some  hours,  and  in  both  cases  a  care  was  effected 
— in  one  of  the  cases  three  weeks,  and  in  the  other  four  weeks  and  a  half  after 
the  first  onset  of  the  disease.  But  Messrs.  BUtche,  Bergeron,  Maingault,  and 
Hoger,  brought  forward  other  cases  in  which  no  improvement  was  obtained  by 
this  treatment,  and  some  in  which  the  symptoms  were  aggravated.  M. 
Gu^rard,  however,  oonoeives  that  farther  inquiry  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  gases,  which  consist  mainly  of  ammonia  and  Tolatile 
oib,  may  be  yet  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough. 


Xn.  On  the  Therapeutical  Value  of  the  Alkaline  amd  EartkgSidfkiiet  w  the 
Treatment  of  Catalvtie  Diseasei.  By  H.  R.  DX  Bjccl  (uublm  Quartcdj 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1864.) 

Dr.  de  Bicci  having  been  yerv  much  impressed  in  favour  of  the  views  enter- 
tained hj  Professor  rolli,  of  Muan,  as  to  the  action  of  the  sulphites  in  certam 
forms  of  disease,  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
the  therapeutic  action  of  these  salts.    The  results  have  been  reiy  encouraging, 
and  he  has  admmistered  them  largely  in  practice  in  every  case  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  benefited  b^  them.     The  diseases  named  zymotic  correspond  to 
those  which  Dr.  de  Bicci  calls  catalytic,  as  he  conceives  that  the  latter  term 
does  not  absolutely  involve  a  principle,  as  zymotic  might  do.    .Professor  PoUi, 
being  fullv  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  catalytic  theory  of  many  diseases,  en- 
deavoured to  discover  some  means  by  which  tne  supposed  poisons  in  the  blood 
in  such  cases  might  be  neutralized  and  eventually  eliminated,  withoat  at  the 
same  time  injuring  the  blood  itself.  ^  He  had  long  observed  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  arresting  fermentation,  and  he  became  convinced  that  this  was 
the  anti-catalytic  substance  he  was  seeking  for.    He  also  found  that  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  sulphites  have  the  same  property  of  arresting  fermentation  and 
neutralizing  catalytic  action  as  sulphurous  acid  itself,  and  that  moreover  ihtj 
may  be  safely  introduced  into  the  circulation,  which  is  not  the  case  wiUi  sul- 
phurous acid.    Dr.  de  Bicci  regards  this  discovery  as  one  of  immense  valuer 
and  thinks  that  if  the  sulphites  are  really  able  to  neutralize  the  action  of  cata- 
lytic poisons,  they  might  arrest  the  course  of  all  the  so-called  zymotic  diseases, 
as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  &c.    He  first  tried  the  sulphites  on 
himself,  and  found  them  perfectljr  harmless,  even  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  five  or 
six  times  a  day ;  and  their  administration  to  patients  was  never  attended  with 
any  inconvenience,  and  often  seemed  to  be  decidedly  beneficial    Dr.  de  Bioci 
relates  four  cases  in  illustration  of  his  views,  two  of  the  cases  being  measles, 
one  infection  from  an  animal  poison,  and  one  a  poisoned  wound.    In  the  two 
latter  the  disease  clearly  resulted  from  the  operation  of  a  poisonous  element  in 
the  blood,  and  both  were  treated  solely  by  the  sulphites,  and  they  oompletelj 
recovered.    In  one  of  these  cases  the  disease  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the  inba- 
'lation  of  poisonous  gases  from  a  decomposing  human  body,  and  in  the  other  bj 
the  stinging  of  a  gardener's  hadd  by  a  cactus  plant. 
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im.  Om  tie  Use  0/ Tartar  BmeHe  and  Chlorate  of  Potash  in  Croup.    By  M. 
NoTTA.    (Jouraal  de  M^decine  et  de  Chiruigie  Pratiques,  Aug.  1864.) 

M.  Notta  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  effects  of  medical  treatment  in 
cronp,  and  after  careful  consideration  and  extensile  experience  of  the  subject, 
he  prefers  the  use  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and  or  chlorate  of  potash  in- 
ternally, and  of  local  applications  to  the  pharynx  and  glottis.    [It  should  be 
mentioned,  that  the  French  school  of  writers  and  nractitioners  regard  croup  as 
a  form  of  diphtheria. — ^Ref.]     M.  Notta  relates  four  cases  of  genuine 
croup  cured  by  internal  treatment.     In  the  first,  the  tonsils  were  touched 
night  and  morning  for  two  days  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  child,  aged  four  jrears,  took  every  half  hour  a  teaspoonful  of  a  four  ounce 
mixture  containing  eifht  grains  of  tartar  emetic.    Strong  beef-tea  was  given» 
and  eveiT  niffht  a  dradim  of  chlorate  of  potash  was  administered  in  barley- 
water.    On  tne  third  night  a  fit  of  suffocatiou  supervened,  which  was  subdued 
by  the  administration  ofa  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  given  until 
vomiting  was  produced.    In  two  other  cases,  equally  satisfactory  results  were 
fltoinea  by  the  same  means,  but  as  chlorate  of  potash  idone,  and  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  pharynx,  are  known  to  be  inefficacious,  the  tartar  emetic  must  be 
regarded  as  the  curative  agent.    In  the  fourth  case  recorded,  tartar  emetic 
alone  was  emptloyed,  and  with  perfect  success.    The  patient  was  a  child,  two 
years  old,  previously  in  good  health,  and  seized  with  nts  of  suffocation.  Syrup 
of  ipecacnan  had  been  giyen,  and  some  fragments  of  membranous  tubes  had 
been  thrown  up.    M.  Notta  gave  a  very  umavourable  prognosis,  but  advised  a 
tartar  emetic  mixture  (eight  grains  to  three  ounces),  to  be  taken  in  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  half-hour.    By  perseverance  in  this  treatment  the  child  threw 
up  false  membranes,  the  breathing  became  free,  and  recovery  ensued.  M.  Notta 
believes  that  the  druff  modifies  the  morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  the  plastic 
exudation,  and  that  the  amount  of  prostration  caused  by  tartar  emetic  most 
have  been  formerly^  exaggerated,  for  no  alarming  collapse  was  observed  in 
any  one  of  his  patients,  who,  however,  had  not  been  weakened  by  deple- 
tioB  or  abstinence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  supported  by  strong  beet-tea 
given  at  ni^ht.    The  administration  of  the  tartar  emetic  pr^sluded  the  use  of 
nutriment  in  the  day  time. 

XIY.  On  the  Employment  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  in  Acute  and  Chronic 
Bronchitis.  By  i>r.  Labobde.  (Bulletin  Q^n^ral  de  Th^rapeulique,  Oct. 
30th,  1864.) 

The  efficacy  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  affections  of  the  mouth  has  in- 
duced Dr.  Laborcle  to  inquire  whether  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  remedy 
does  not  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  whether  the 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  not  be  relieved 
bj  its  use.  Some  observations  made  Ion?  ago,  and  pursued  afterwards 
in  bronchial  affections,  have  confirmed  Dr.  Laborde  in  the  views  he  formed 
from  the  physiological  study  of  this  salt,  and  he  now  publishes  several  cases 
in  illustration  of  his  opinions.  His  cases  show,  in  the  first  place,  the  thersr 
peutical  action  of  the  chlorate  in  different  forms  of  idiopathic  acute  bronchitis, 
then  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  and,  lastly,  in  symptomatic  bronchitis. 
In  all  the  cases  recorded  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  action  of  the  salt  was  con- 
stant, and  was  manifested  by  identical  results  connected  with  the  expectoration, 
the  morbid  sounds,  and  the  improvement  of  the  appetite.  In  chronic 
broBchitis  the  effects  of  the  chlorate  were  equally  satisfactory,  but  its  in- 
flaenee  waa  necessarily  not  so  complete  in  eradicating  the  disease  as  in  the 
ftnte  caaei»  becanae  in  the  chronic  forma  other  aeoonaaiy  maladies  were  often 
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present.  Dr.  Labordc  thinks  that  hia  cases  prove  that  the  chlorate  exercises 
a  decidedly  modifying  influence  over  the  inflamed  bronchial  membrane,  that 
idiopathic  acnte  simple  catarrhal  bronchitis,  and  even  capilhuy  bronchitis,  and 
dironic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  are  accessible  to  the  influence  of  this  drag.  He 
states  that  its  action  is  manifested  by  a  rapid  modification  of  the  expectoration, 
vhich  becomes  at  fu^t  more  liquid  and  diluted,  then  becomes  scanty,  and  at 
last  is  suppressed  altogether ;  and  by  an  almost  immediate  diminution  of  the 
morbid  sounds,  relief  of  the  cough,  and  excitement  of  the  appetite.  The  dose 
recommended  by  Dr.  Labordc  is  ten  grammes  (about  two  aud  a  half  drachms) 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  given  in  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  fluid  owing  to  its 
somewhat  sparing  solubility. 

XV.  0»  the  Employment  of  Chtorofona  in  Dental  Surgerif,  By  J.  Smitu, 
M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Royal  luflrmary,  Edinburgh. 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1864.) 

In  the  administration  of  chloroform  in  dental  surgery,  Dr.  Smith  advises 
that  all  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  operator,  such  as  the 
arrangement  of  instruments,  ftc.,  before  the  inhahition  is  commenced.  Hie 
patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  couch  or  sofa  raised  at  one  end,  and  without 
a  ba^,  and  no  cork  or  any  such  substance  should  be  placed  between  the  teeth 
previous  to  and  during  the  exhibition  of  the  anaesthetic.  In  reference  to  the 
means  of  emplo;png  the  chloroform,  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  all  kinds  of  in- 
halers are  obiectionablo  in  dental  surgery,  and  that  the  simplest  and  safest 
method  of  aaministration  is  by  using  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  folded  several 
times,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  evaporation  of  the  chloroform.  The 
quantity  employed  should  not  be  less  thanaaessert-spoonfid  at  a  time,  and  the 
chloroform  should  be  renewed  when  the  former  supply  has  passed  off.  Althoa|^ 
Dr.  Smith  enjoins  that  previous  to,  and  during  the  exhibition  of,  the  chloroform, 
no  substance  should  be  |)laced  between  the  teeth  so  as  to  keep  the  jaws  apart, 
yet  after  the  anaesthesia  is  complete,  it  will  in  general  be  found  necessary  to 
separate  the  jaws  widely,  and  this  may  be  done  pretty  easily  merely  by  opening 
the  month,  for  muscular  rekxation  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  chloroform.  But 
exceptional  cases  occur  where  the  teeth,  and  even  the  lips,  are  closely  and 
forcioly  kept  shut,  and  in  such  instances  some  flat  body  as  the  handle  of  a 
tooth-brusn,  may  be  inserted  between  the  front  teeth,  and  then  a  suitable  gag 
may  be  introduced  between  the  mohir  teeth  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  to  be 
operated  upon.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  pulling  forward  the  tongue  in 
certain  cases,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk  of  suffocation.  Dr.  Smith  tninka 
the  practice  objectionable,  because,  while  it  leaves  the  krynx  open  for  the 
air,  it  also  leaves  it  open  for  mucus  or  blood.  He  thinks  the  introduction  of 
the  forefinger,  thrust  well  back  into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  clear  away  the 
fluids,  is  au  that  is  necessary  in  cases  where  the  breathing  appears  obstructed 
or  arrested,  and  he  states  that  in  the  experience  of  between  one  and  two 
thousand  cases  of  complete  ana»thesia  for  dental  operations,  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  any  other  measures. 


XVI.  Oh  the  SubetUaneoua  iMjeetioH  ofMefcnrif,    By  M.  Scabenzio,  of  Pavia. 

(L'Union  M^dicale,  November  I7th,  1S64.) 

M.  Scarenzio,  principal  clinical  professor  in  the  venereal  wards  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Pavia,  has  successfullv  employed  hypodermic  injections  of  mercoiy 
in  constitutional  syphilis.  As  he  conceives  that  calomel  is  converted  into 
oorrosiTe  sublimate,  or  sublimed  by  absorption,  he  suspended  it  in  glyoerinecr 
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macOage,  and  thus  injected  it  beneath  the  skin  with  Pravaz'a  small  syringe. 
He  selected  as  the  place  of  application  the  internal  part  of  the  leg,  or,  still 
tetter,  that  of  the  arm,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  natient's  lyinff 
down.  Sometimes  the  injection  is  performed  only  on  one  side  or  on  both 
simultanconsly,  or  at  two  interrals  witli  some  days  between  them,  according 
to  the  nature  uid  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Of  eight  cases  treated  in  this 
manner,  including  chancre,  periostitis,  pains  in  the  bones,  gonorrhoea,  necrosis, 
and  eczema,  only  one  resisted  the  remedy,  and  this  one  had  already  been  uu- 
snccessfnUy  treated  by  other  mercurial  applications.  In  the  seven  others  the 
cure  was  rapid  and  lasting,  and  without  any  concomitant  or  consecutive  bad 
svmptoros.  Once  only  a  mercurial  stomatitis  supervened  twenty  days  after 
the  injection,  but  this  circumstance  shows  that  the  mercury  is  aosorlied.  In 
general  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  injections  were  not  exhibited  until  a  week 
or  fortnii^t  afterwards,  but  when  once  the  improvement  began,  the  cure  ra- 
pidly followed.  The  writer  in  the  'Union  M6dioale,'  in  recording  this 
treatment,  observes  that  if  its  success  should  be  confirmed,  its  advanta^  would 
be  manifest,  for  with  a  minimum  doso»  almost  homGeopathic  in  Quantity,  of  a 
specific  which  alarms  all  patients,  and  with  a  slight  puncture,  a  disease  would 
be  rapidly  cured,  which,  at  present,  always  requires  a  long  course  of  treatment. 
The  Question  is  therefore  left  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  the  method  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  great  simplicity. 


XVII.  I.  ExperiateiUal  Reteafche^  on  Opium  and  iU  Jikaloidt.  By  Professor 
Claudb  Bbrnasd.    (Archives  G6nerales  de  Medecinc,  October,  1864.) 

2.  Oh  the  TheroDeMiical  Effeett  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Opium.  By  Dr.  Ozamam. 
(lUvue  de  Tnerapeutique  Medico -Chirurgicale,  October,  1864.) 

Both  the  pa|)er8  with  the  above  titles  were  lately  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  authors  agree  in  thinxing  that  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  alkaloids  contained  in  opium  are  not  identical,  but  they  do  not 
each  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  what  the  effects  really  are. 
^  Prof.  Bernard  infers  from  his  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  that  of  the 
six  principles  of  opiums— namely,  morphia,  narceia,  codeia,  narcotine,  papa- 
verina,  and  thcbaina— only  the  first  turee  possess  the  property  of  inducing 
sleep,  the  last  three  being  destitute  of  that  property,  and  probably  serving  to 
moaify  or  counteract  the  soporific  effects  of  the  others.  But  although  mor- 
phia, naroeia,  and  codeia  are  narcotics,  their  effects  are  not  identical,  for  each 
causes  sleep  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Prof.  Bernard  describes  at  considerable 
length  the  differences  observed  in  his  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  be« 
tween  the  effects  of  morphia,  codeia,  and  narceia.  Codeia  blunts  the  sensi- 
bilitv  much  less  than  morphia,  and  docs  not  make  the  nerves  sluggish ;  narceia 
proouces  a  kind  of  sleep  which  resembles  that  caused  both  by  morphia  and 
codeia,  but  at  the  same  time  is  different  from  that  of  either.  Narceia  is  the 
most  narcotic  of  the  alkaloids,  but  the  sleep  it  produces  is  characterized  by 
great  tranquillity  and  incapability  of  being  aroused  by  noise.  Prof.  Bernard 
concludes  tnat  there  are  three  ))rincipal  properties  in  the  alkaloids  of  opium^- 
namely,  soporific,  stimulating,  and  poisonous.  With  regard  to  narcotic  powers, 
narceia  stands  first,  morphia  second,  and  codeia  third.  The  three  other 
principles — thebaina,  papaverina,  and  narcotine-^o  not  possess  soporific  pro- 
perties. In  the  order  of  stimulants,  the  constituents  of  opium  stand  as  foU 
Iowa :  thebaina,  papaverina,  narcotine,  codeia,  morphia,  narceia.  As  poisons, 
^j  stand  in  the  following  order :  thebaina,  codeia,  papaverina,  narceia,  mor- 
phia, narcotine.  Prof.  Bernard  coucludes  by  observing  that 'as  in  opium  the 
same  plant  yields  products  which  have  very  different  actions  on  the  animal 
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eoonom^r,  we  ought  no  longer  to  believe  that  plants  of  the  same  family  ou^ 
necessarily  to  possess  the  same  physioloffical  properties. 

M.  Ozanam  arrives  at  diiferent  conmusions  m>m  those  of  Prof.  Benar^ 
and  investigates  the  subject  from  a  therapeaticalpoint  of  view;  as  he  hu 
been  engaged  in  doing  for  the  last  ten  years.  lie  describes  six  prindpsl 
alkaloidlTopiam-^ely,  morphia,  eod/ia,  narootina,  opianine.  nai^iS 
thebaina.  Morphia  is  so  well  known  that  he  says  little  of  its  effects.  TLe 
therapeutical  properties  of  opianine  are  bnt  little  known.  Codeia  is  some- 
times an  excitant,  sometimes  a  sedative,  and  sometimes  it  stupefies,  according 
to  the  dose.  Narcotine  has  a  well-marked  stimulant  action,  and  produces  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  that  of  morphia.  Thebaina  is  an  excitant  of  the  cervical 
part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Narceia  is  a  valuable  sedative,  and  appears  to  have 
a  special  action  on  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  Tnus  opium  is 
both  a  sedative  and  a  stimulant ;  the  morphia,  the  opianine,  and  the  narceia 
are  sedative ;  the  narcotine  and  the  thebaina  are  stimulant,  and  codeia  stands 
between  the  two,  partaking  of  both  properties  according  to  the  dose. 


Xym.  Om  tka  TheraomHcal  Utes  of  Ox-gall.  By  Prof.  Wolff.  (Sdunidf  • 
Jahrbiicher  der  In-  und  Auslandisohen  Gesammten  Medidn,  October, 
1864.) 

Prof.  Wolff  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  medical  public  to  a  renewed 
trial  of  ox-gall,  so  that  it  may  again  effect  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
formerly  recommended.  The  ox-gall  acts  as  a  tonic,  laxative,  and  nervine.  As 
a  tonic  it  is  especially  useful  in  dyspeptic  cases  dependent  on  atony  of  the 
g^tro-intestinal  canal;  as  a  laxative  when  a  powerful  stimulation  of  the  intes- 
tine is  at  the  same  time  required,  and  in  cases  of  deficient  and  morbid  secre- 
tion of  bile  with  attendant  constipation.  In  such  cases  ox-gall  is  more  useful 
than  any  other  medicine  recommended  for  the  same  conditions,  and  a  patient 
who  was  treated  by  Dr.  Wolff  for  svmptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  Hver,  Jaun- 
diced skin,  obstinate  constipation,  ana  increasing  emaciation,  was  compfetelv 
cured  by  the  use  of  this  agent.  Dr .Wolff  also  found  this  remedv  very  beneficial 
in  two  cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  in  an  especially  severe  form.  In  order 
to  produce  a  laxative  effect  he  ordered  a  tablespoonful  of  a  solution  of  from 
four  to  six  drachms  of  inspissated  ox-gall  in  six  ounces  of  aromatic  fluid,  to 
be  taken  four  times  a  day ;  but  to  produce  a  tonic  effect  smaller  doses  are 
sufficient. 


XIX.  On  ik$  TJte  o/Jpiol  in  DysmenorrkoM.  By  Dr.  Mabottb,  of  the  H6pital 
de  la  Piti6,  Paris.  (Journal  de  M^edne  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  Feb- 
maiy,  1864.) 


Apiol,  the  active  principle  of  the  common  parsley,  the  Apkan  veiroseUmm, 
although  strongly  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Joret  in  amenorrhcBa  tad  dys- 
nenorrnoea,  is  not  adapted  to  Uie  treatment  of  all  such  cases,  but  only  to 
particular  forms  of  them.  Dr.  Marotte  has  frequentlv  prescribed  apiol  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  confirms  the  truth  of  Dr.  /oret's  views  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  drug  in  certain  specified  conditions  of  uterine  irregularis. 
He  first  relates  three  cases  of  uncomplicated  amenorrhoea  in  which  Uie  apbl 
was  given  with  advantage,  and  he  then  adduces  an  instance  where  it  was 
efficacious  even  when  the  amenorrhoea  had  been  preceded  by  dysmenorihoBa. 
But  where  the  amenorrhoea  depends  upon  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
parts,  apiol  does*  not  appear  to  be  of  any  service.  It  is  beneficial  only  when 
the  pains  coincident  with  menstruation  depend  on  that  form  of  dysmenorxiuBa 
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which  18  oonaeqoeat  on  neuralgia  of  the  vaso-motor  aystem  of  the  womh.  It 
has  no  sedative  effect  on  the  neuralgic  pains  situated  in  the  branches  of  the 
saero-lambar  nerves,  but  will  be  found  more  especially  useful  in  uacompUcated 
amenorrhosa  when  the  only  obvious  indication  is  to  stimulate  the  uterine 
vaso-motor  nerves^  and,  through  their  agencv,  the  capillaries  of  the  viscus. 
It  is  also  useful  in  dysmenorrhea,  unconnected  with  anv  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion or  any  diseased  conditions  of  the  womb,  such  as  plethora,  congestion,  or 
metritis.  When  the  disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions  is  occasioned  by 
plethora,  anaemia,  or  debility,  the  beneficial  effects  of  apiol  will  be  apparent 
only  after  these  morbid  states  have  been  remedied.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  a 
lady  who  was  affected  with  chlorosis  and  suppression  of  the  menses,  no  good 
results  were  obtained  until  chalybeates  were  prescribed  simultaneously  with 
apiol,  the  former  by  themselves  hating  proved  unarrailing. 


Om  the  Ute  of  the  VaUrianaie  of  Atropim  in  certain  forms  of  Epil^iie 
Disease.  By  Dr.  Mich^  of  Fans.  (Journal  de  Mddedne  et  de  Qurur- 
gie  Pratiques,  January,  1864.) 

Dr.  Mich^  ajpnees  with  Marshall  Hall  and  Brown-86qnard  in  placing  the 
seat  of  epilepsy  m  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  as  he  has  found  that  atropia  has 
«  sedative  action  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  reduces  the  undue  excitement  of  that 
part,  he  conceives  that  the  exhibition  of  atropia  is  the  rational  treatment  of 
that  disease.  Belladonna  is  considered  by  Dr.  Micfada  as  inferior  in  efficacy  to 
atropia,  which  he  prescribes  in  combination  with  valerianic  acid  in  the  following 
fonnda — ^viz.,  one-third  of  a  grain  of  valerianate  of  atropia  with  a  sufficient 

Snantity  of  confection  of  roses,  to  be  divided  mto  twenty  pills.  One  piM  is  at 
rst  taken  daily  for  a  week,  when  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  two,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded.  The  pills  should  be  alternately  taken  and  discontinued 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  for  several  months,  and  even  a  year  or  more,  if 


XXI.  On  the  Use  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  Periostitis.    (From  the 
'  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale,'  1863.) 

The  'Journal  de  Chimie  M^dicale'  relates  two  cases  of  neriostitis  in  which 
Professor  Piorry  employed  the  phosphate  of  lime  with  benefit.  In  one  ^tient 
the  seats  of  disease  were  the  tibia  and  the  humerus,  where  there  were  curcum- 
scribed  swelling  and  night-pains.  The  complaint  seemed  to  have  a  syphilitic 
origin,  and  Professor  Piorry  prescribed  half  a  grain  of  protiodide  of  mercury 
night  and  morning,  fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  application  of  anodyne  poultices.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  three 
weeks  without  success^  when  M.  Piorry,  taking  into  account  the  swollen  and 
■oftened  condition  of  the  bones,  thought  that  the  combination  of  two  drachms 
of  jpbosphate  of  lime  given  daily  with  the  iodide  of  mercury  might  prove  bene- 
ficiaL  This  treatment  was  therefore  adopted,  and  was  attended  with  success ; 
the  swellings  of  the  bones  diminished,  and  in  a  week  disappeared  altogether. 
The  patient  being  a  weak  and  anaemic  subject,  tonics  and  generous  diet  were 
prescribed  at  the  same  time.  In  another  patient  the  seat  of  disease  was  the 
left  temporal  region,  where  there  was  excruciating  pain,  at  first  attributed  to 
neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  treated  unsuccessfully  by  blisters 
dressed  with  morphia,  and  by  the  iutemal  use  of  beUadonna  and  opium.  On 
doee  examination,  M.  Piorrv  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  which 
was  a  considerable  periosteal  tumour  at  the  base  of  the  parietal  bone.  There 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  syphilitic  taint  in  this  case.    A  drachm  of  phos- 
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phate  of  lime  was  ordered  niglit  and  morning,  and  the  pains  decreased  in  the 
course  of  four  days,  and  in  a  short  time  an  entire  care  was  effected.  The 
editor  of  the  'Journal  de  Ghimie  M^cale'  states  that  the  phospliate  of  lime 
which  ought  to  be  employed  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  precipitating,  b^ 
means  of  ammonia,  the  phosphate  in  solution  in  h^droddoric  add ;  the  deposit 
should  be  carefully  washed  and  preserved  in  a  moist  condition. 


HALF-YEABLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

By   Framcis   C.   Webb^  M.D.,   F.L.S., 

Member  of  the  Rojsl  College  of  PhyileUnfl,  PhynoiMi  to  the  Greet  XTorthem  HoepiteL 


I.  Two  Ckues  of  Ague,  with  Remarks  on  the  Same.  By  Joseph  Babtlstt, 
MJLC.S.,  and  Sydney  Rin6eb»  M.D.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
Oct.,  1864.) 

The  authors  state  that  they  publish  these  cases  as  proving  *'  that  fits  of  ague 
mav  occur,  which  are  indicated  only  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  all  the  other  symptoms  bein^  entirely  absent ;  and  further,  as  proving 
that  where  symptoms  do  occur  which  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  fit,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  the  only  true  test  of  the  severity  of  the  attack." 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  sailor,  aged  16.  He  had  contracted  ague  on  board 
ship  about  nine  months  previously,  and  had  suffered  from  it  ever  since. .  He 
was  admitted  into  University  Colle^  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Jenner,  on  June 
80th.  *'  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  very  pale,  but  not  very  thin, 
though  he  stated  that  he  had  lost  much  flesh.  He  could  walk  about  the  ward 
without  much  fatigue.  His  complexion  was  very  muddy ;  his  spleen  reached 
anteriorly  to  the  umbilicus,  and  aownwards  almost  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
His  liver  was  not  increased  in  size.  There  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  a  systolic  and  diastolic  murmur  at  the  base,  and  a  loud 
venous  hum  audible  over  the  veins  of  the  neck.  Moreover,  a  systolic  murmur 
could  be  easily  produced  by  pressure  on  the  carotid  arteries.  There  was  no 
oedema  of  the  body.  No  quinine  was  given  him  whilst  he  was  under  observa- 
tion." On  the  22nd  of  June  a  well-marked  fit  occurred,  with  a  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stage.  His  temperature  rose  to  104|.  On  the  23rd,  24th,  85th, 
and  26tn  the  temperature  only  rose  to  99 ;  on  the  27th  the  temperature  rose 
to  I01|.  On  the  2Sth  it  reached  102| ;  on  the  29th,  101^ ;  on  the  30th, 
99^ ;  on  1st  of  July,  98.  During  these  attacks  he  had  no  rigors  nor  any  sen- 
sation of  heat ;  indeed,  he  expressed,  himself  as  feeling  quite  well.  He  took 
food  freely,  and  was  only  kept  in  bed  that  the  observations  might  be  made. 
There  was  no  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  nor  any  albumen  in  the 
urine.  After  the  above  fits  he  took  quinine,  and  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
spleen  quickly  followed.  The  seoona  case  was  that  of  a  child,  aged  five,  who 
had  taken  ague  at  Antwerp  when  three  months  old,  and  had  suffered  from  the 
disease,  with  some  intermissions,  ever  since.  He  was  admitted  into  Univer* 
sity  College  Hospital  on  13th  June,  under  Dr.  Hare.     Careful  notes  of  the 

Seneral  state  of  the  patient  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  were  taken 
ally  for  fifty-two  days.  On  fifteen  of  these  days  the  temperature  rose  to  100 
and  upwards.  "  Thus  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  was  very  considerable 
on  several  occasions.  On  two  of  these — ^namely,  when  the  temperature  rose 
to  105f  and  to  105,  the  child  had  slight  lividity  of  his  hands,  and  complained 
on  one  occasion  of  feeling  cold."  On  no  other  occasion  were  there  any  symp- 
toms to  indicate  that  the  child  was  indisposed,  except  some  drowsiness  and 
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lo9s  of  appetite.  The  blood  contained  no  excess  of  white  corpuscles ;  the 
wine  frequently  contained  a  small  amount  of  albumen.  The  authors  conclude 
that  fits  of  ague  may  occur  which  are  only  indicated  by  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture,  and  that  the  other  symptoms,  when  present,  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  fit.  Correct  information  as  to  the  existence 
and  severity  of  the  fit  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  thermometer.  This  fact 
may  probably  explain  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  many  cases  in  which  it 
was  presumed  to  be  cured.  The  thermometer  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the 
period  when  quinine  may  be  disoontinued. 


II.  MemngiiU  SpinaVu  cured  by  Curara.  By  Dr.  Lamdenbebgeb.  Wiirtem* 
berger  Corr.  Bl.  xxxiv.  21, 1861.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Band  cxxiv.,  No. 
10,  p.  25, 1864.) 

The  following  case  is  worthy  of  record  as  an  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
corara,  though,  as  the  editor  of  "  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher"  observes,  it  appears 
to  be  a  case  of  hysteria  rather  than  of  meningitis  spinalis : — 

A  powerful  man,  ajged  twenty-seven,  after  naving  been  out  of  sorts  for  some 
time,  fell  ill  with  serious  disturbance  of  the  respiration,  and  uninterrupted  dry 
hysterical  cough,  the  thoracic  viscera  being  perfectly  normal.  Shortly  after  ho 
had  pain  in  the  left  bypochondriuro,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  lower 
vertebras,  which  soon  spread  to  the  whole  spinal  column,  and  the  pain  affected 
the  left  half  of  the  boay.  This  varied  in  severity  and  extent,  and  analgasia 
often  alternated  with  pain,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  Later  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  spasms,  for  the  most  part  accompanied  and  followed 
by  fits  of  coughing,  came  on,  at  first  in  the  left  arm,  tonic  in  the  beginning, 
tnen  clonic,  and  later  changing  to  opisthotonos,  and  ending  in  shudderings  of  the 
whole  body.  The  muscles  or  the  race  were  sometimes  implicated ;  more  often 
the  larynx  and  throat;  there  was  no  trismus.  The  spasms  were  painless,  and 
histed  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  minutes.  Then  followed  a  pause  of  varying 
duration,  in  which  the  pulse,  which  had  sunk  to  30-40,  rose  again  to  76-80. 
There  was  no  fever  throughout.  The  right  half  of  the  body  was  never  sen* 
sibly  disordered.  At  times  there  was  delirium.  The  hypertesthesia  of  the 
left  half  of  the  body  was  accompanied  bv  great  increase  of  the  reflex  sensi- 
bility, the  analgasia  of  the  lower  tjiigh  with  paralysis.  This  state  lasted,  with 
short  intervab  in  which  the  patient  felt  quite  well,  more  than  a  month,  and 
withstood  local  and  general  derivatives,  opium,  quinioe,  camphor,  and  tepid 
baths.  It  was  then  aetermined  to  try  the  endermic  application  of  curara. 
For  three  da^s  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  for  two  days  one-half  grain  was 
sprinkled  twice  a  day  on  a  freshly  made  wound.  On  the  sixth  day,  after  half 
a  grain  had  beisn  again  used,  the  spasms,  which  had  been  gradually  getting 
weaker,  entirely  ceased,  and  paresis  of  the  upper  and  almost  total  paraJysis  of 
the  lower  extremities  came  on ;  the  very  frequent  and  laborious  respiration 
became  tranquil  and  superficial,  and  appeared  at  times  almost  to  cease ;  some* 
times  fainting  came  on.  This  state  of  things  lasted  two  whole  days,  then  the 
paralytic  symptoms  disappeared  again  under  the  use  of  stimulants  and  opium, 
alight  spasms  reappeared,  and  after  heavy  perspirations  and  copious  secretion 
of  urine  the  patient  reoovered  rapidly  and  perfectly. 


in.  An  Ejiid€mtc  o/Caialepty  in  Billingskausen,    By  Dr.  Yogt.    (Schmidt's 
Jahrb.,  Bd.  cxx.,  p.  301 ;  and  WUrzb.  Med.  Ztschr.,  iv.  3,  p.  163, 1863.) 

The  author  reports  that  for  some  length  of  time  an  epidemic  of  catalepsy 
Has  exiated  in  the  above-mentioned  place,  which  is  near  Wiirzbuig,  and  is 
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inhabited  bj  a  peaaantrj  who  are  w«U  off,  hut  are  docely  ooniiecled  by  inter- 
marriages. Those  attacked,  locally  termed  the  rigid  ones  (die  Slarre»\  are 
aoddemy  seixed  with  a  pecaliar  sensation  in  the  extremitiee,  then  the  mnsolcs 
become  tense,  the  ooiintenanoe  deathlike,  the  posture  altf«dy  taken  is  pre- 
serred,  the  fingers  are  crooked,  and  tremble  gently,  as  also  the  eyeballs ;  the 
yisnal  axes  converge,  intellect  and  consdoosness  are  normal,  but  speech  con- 
sists onlr  of  broken  sounds.  The  attack  passes  off  in  from  one  to  fire  minutes, 
•ad  the  oody  becomes  warm.  Cold  is  g^erally  an  ei citing  cause ;  otherwise 
it  appears  everywhere,  and  during  any  kind  of  occupation ;  the  inUmsity  varies. 
The  catalepsy  is  hereditary  in  families,  but  frequently  misses  a  generation,  and 
is  intensined  by  marriage  of  two  sffected  persons.  Half  we  dwellers  in 
Billingshausen,  men  and  women  alike,  suffer  from  it.  All  of  the  inhabitants 
are  small  and  ill-formed,  but  not  intellectually  inferior  to  their  neighboun. 
The  silence  hitherto  preserved  on  the  subject  has  social  grounds. 


IT.  On  the  Treatmeni  o/Diteates  of  the  Air  Tanaaes  hf  PtOoerized  SolmHont. 
Note$  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  11.  By  Dt.  Phiuf  C.  Sxtlt. 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  November,  1864.) 

Dr.  Smyly  observes  that  inhalation  either  of  vapours  or  of  air  impregnated 
with  various  substances  is  a  method  of  treatment  of  well-known  value,  but 
that  the  inhalation  of  various  medicinal  substances  broken  into  a  fine  spray  is 
new.  It  Was  first  employed,  in  1857,  by  Sales  Qirons,  who  found  it  beneficial 
in  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  tuberculosis.  Since  then  it  has  been 
frequently  tried  on  inc  Continent.  Dr.  Smyly  states  that  fluid  impregnated  with 
suMtanoes  not  otherwise  volatile  can  be  broken  into  such  fine  spray  that  the 
solution  may  be  inhided  without  inconvenience,  and  that  the  medicuial  agent 
may  thus  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  bronchial  tubes,  even  as  far 
as  their  small  ramifications,  llie  instrument  used  by  the  author  is  made  bv 
Mr.  Krohne,  after  M.  Lewin's.  "  It  consists  of  a  glass  chamber,  covered  with 
an  air-tight  brass  cap.  In  this  cap  a  glass  tube  is  fixed,  abnoat  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  vessel.  The  end,  outside  the  brass  cap,  is  drawn  out  to  a 
eapillary  opening,  and  bent  at  an  angle.    Into  another  psrt  of  the  cap  an  air- 

Sump  is  screwed,  to  press  air  into  the  chamber,  thus  forcing  any  fluid  intro- 
uced  into  the  chamber  through  the  capillary  openine  with  verv  {[reat  force. 
A  fflass  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  and  havinjg;  a  small  round  hole  in  the  side^ 
is  fixed  by  means  of  a  metal  rod  at  a  short  distance,  so  that  the  stream  from 
the  eapillary  opening  may  enter  the  hole  in  the  side.  Opposite  this  hole  a 
metal  outton  is  fixeo,  on  which  the  stream  strikes  and  is  broken  into  a  fine 
snray  which  falls  out  of  the  cylinder  at  each  end.  The  patient  is  then 
placed  opposite  one  end  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  bv  breathing  draws  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  spray  into  his  air-passages.'^  Dr.  Smvly  relates  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman  who  consulted  him  m  June,  1864,  and  in  whom  the 
laryngoscope  revealed  the  following  condition : — ^The  epiglottis  was  very  red, 
the  mucous  membrane  between  the  arytenoids  and  the  vocal  cords  was  con- 
gested and  sli^tly  excoriated.  The  vocal  cords  were  quite  white^  exoq>t 
towards  the  sides  attiv^hed  to  the  larynx.  His  chief  symptom  was  constant 
irritation  of  the  throat,  preventing  sleep  and  causing  great  distress.  The 
local  application  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  a  brush  and  various  gargles 
had  been  tried  without  the  slightest  good  effect.  The  patient  ^ot  worse  and 
worse,  and  could  obtain  no  refreshing  sleep.  After  one  application  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (15  grains  to  the  ounce)  by  the  fluid  pulverizer,  he  slept 
without  disturbance  from  his  throat  the  whole  night.  After  a  second  inhala- 
tion he  was  so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  l^ve  Dublin.  He  had  expe 
nenced  no  relapse  on  October  13tlL 
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Y.  Case  o/Iletu,  aeempatded  by  Focal  VomUing;  tucem fully  inated  by  Gal* 
vanuu  direcih  applied  to  the  Mtteous  Sar/aee  of  the  Imtestine.  By  J.  M. 
PiNNT.  L JLC.8.L,  M3.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Jotknud  of  Medu»I  SdeDoe, 
Norember,  1864.) 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  fifty,  was  treated  in  the  Meath  Hospital  in  Juir, 
1864,  by  Dr.  Stokes.  After  swallowing  a  dose  of  £psoin  salts  on  June  25tL 
he  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  obstinate  constipation  and 
Tomiting — ultimately  of  fsecal  matter.  After  all  the  usual  means  of  treatment 
b^  opium  purgatives,  enemata,  &c.,  had  failed,  Dr.  Stokes,  on  July  6th,  deter- 
mined as  a  dertUer  rcMort  to  apply  the  galvanio  stimulus  to  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  intestine.  The  followmg  is  Mr.  Finny^s  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished : — *'  The  patient  was  directed  to  nlace  himself 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  while  in  this  position,  with  his  buttocks  well 
raised  and  his  head  low,  I  passed  up  the  long  tube  with  the  intention  of  admi- 
nistering a  large  enema  of  ordinary  house  medicine  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  galvanism.  The  tube  passed  up  readily  as  far  as  seven  or  eignt  inches^ 
when  it  met  some  obstacle  to  its  progress.  On  its  withdrawid  some  feculent 
matter  was  observed  at  its  end.  It  was  again  re-introduced,  and  by  steady 
pressure  and  frequent  injections  it  slowly  passed  through  some  solid  obstacle 
without  at  all  convepig  the  idea  of  elasticitv.  Once  through,  it  was  readily 
passed  up  the  intestme  to  its  full  length,  ana  the  remainder  of  the  injection 
was  thrown  up.  On  removal  of  the  syringe  there  was  no  escape  of  flatus  or 
return  of  the  injection.  The  exhausting  s^rringe  was  now  applied  to  the 
external  extremitjr  of  the  tube,  but  faikd  in  causing  any  flow  through  it. 
Without  withdrawing  the  tube  the  patient  was  placed  on  his  side,  and  one 
aponj^,  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  electro-^vanic  battery,  being 
^plied  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  the  other  sponge,  in  connexion  with  the 
pottitive  pole,  was  applied  in  a  rapid  manner  over  the  whole  external  surface 
of  the  abdominal  walla.  After  a  few  such  applications  there  was  a  gush  of 
ilnid  matter  through  the  tube,  which  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  sponge 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  verge  of  the  anus  was,  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  metallic  handle  to  which  it  was  attached,  passed  up  the  rectum 
two  or  three  inches,  while  the  same  proceeding  as  before  was  renewed  with 
the  other  sponge.  Each  sudden  application  threw  the  whole  of  the  abdominal 
musclea  into  the  greatest  wpasm,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  gush  of 
flnid  faces.  Three  bun^  basinfuls  were  thus  got  rid  of.  The  operation,  which 
had  lasted  about  ten  nunutes,  and  which  was  attended  with  the  most  intense 
agony,  so  much  so  that  the  patient  writhed  under  it  to  a  painful  degree,  was 
now  suspended,  as  great  prostration  of  strength  had  ensued,  the  patient's 
pulse  becoming  almost  imperceptible.  He  soon,  however,  rallied  on  the 
administration  of  brandy,  and  expressed  himself  greatlv  relieved."  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  from  this  time  the  patient,  with  tne  exception  of  a  slight 
niapse  twenty  days  after  the  operation,  made  a  good  recovery. 


YL  Tie  Pier<hmtrale  of  Fotash  ia  TrieimouM  Diseate. 

In  '  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,'  v.  cxix,  p.  187,  Meissner  gives  a  rhume  of  recent 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  trichinous  dbease,  and  continues  it  in 
Band  cxxiv.  pp.  182-194.  In  the  former  of  the  two  he  notices  Fiedler's  expe- 
riments with  picro-nitrate  of  potash  on  trichinized  rabbits.  He  found  that 
the  picro-nitrate  had  no  effect  on  the  parasites,  either  in  the  intestines  or  in 
the  muscles;  that  it  did  not  prevent  either  the  development  of  the  embryos 
or  their  migrations;  and,  finally,  that  if  given  in  large  doses  it  killed  the 
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rabbits,  but  not  the  tricbins.'  Fiedler's  opinion  of  its  yalue  was  therefore 
opposed  to  that  of  Friedreich.  In  the  seoona  communication  Meissner  c^notes- 
Dr.  A.  Fiedler  and  Dr.  Kohl's  researches  into  the  value  of  benzoin,  wiiich  has 
been  recommended  bj  Moaler,  They  also  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
on  trichinized  rabbits,  and  found  that  large  doses  of  benzoin,  given  tor  a  long 
time,  are  able  to  kill  the  trichinie  in  the  intestines,  but  that  smaller  doses  have 
not  any  deleterious  effect  on  them ;  that  the  benzoin,  even  in  the  largest  doses 
possible,  has  not  any  effect  on  the  trichinie  in  the  muscles.  It  is  very  possible 
that  when,  like  Hosier,  one  poisons  the  animal  experimented  on  with  benzoin, 
the  trichinae  in  the  muscles  die ;  but  Fiedler  believes  from  his  exiieriments 
that  benzoin  could  never  attain  any  practical  value  as  a  remedy  against  tri- 
china; in  the  intestines  or  muscles.  Tne  human  organism  could  not  bear  the 
large  doses  tliat  killed  the  parasite,  and  smaller  doses  in  nowise  hindered  its 
development  or  its  migration.  Mosler*  is,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  benzoin  by  further  experiments,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  benzoin,  which  holds  the  first  place  among  known  anthelmintics, 
can  be  borne  bv  the  human  system  in  lar^r  doses  than  he  at  first  believed ; 
that  in  such  aoses  it  kills  the  trichina:  m  the  intestines,  and  prevents  in 
great  measure  the  migrations  of  the  embryos,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  only 
rational  means  that  may  and  must  be  employed  against  trichina  disease  in 
man.  Hosier,  from  his  later  experience,  contends  that  Fiedler's  judgment 
was  a  somewhat  hasty  one,  and  he  endeavours  to  show  from  Fiedler's  report 
that  his  experiments  really  told  not  against  but  in  favour  of  the  nse  oC 
benzoin. 


Vn.  Trkhiwmt  Diteate  in  America,    (Buffalo  Hed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June. 
1864 ;  and  American  Journal  of  Hedical  Sciences,  Ju]^,  ISGi;.) 

Trichinous  disease  has  lately  been  observed  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York.  Dr.  L.  Krombein  gives  the  following  account  of  some  cases  seen  by 
him  in  Cheektowaga: — "T.  F.,  a  blacksmith,  aged  thirtv,  and  his  wife,  ^g^ 
twenty,  were  taken  ill  simultaneonsly,  the  29th  of  April^  with  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  and  the  whole  body,  bloating  of  the  face,  with  a  slight  oniema  of  the 
eyelids.  Soon  there  followed  distmct  pains  in  all  the  limbs  and  body,  so  that 
they  conld  not  bear  even  the  sligjhtest  touch.  By  and  by  the  pains  diminished ; 
there  set  in  very  laboured  respiration  and  great  prostration,  combined  with 
very  profuse  sweats.  In  the  commencement  of  the  illness  they  had  both  iiad 
sligtit  diarrhoea  for  a  few  days,  and  duriug  the  whole  course  of  the  sickness 
they  suffered  greatly  from  sleeplessness  and  unquenchable  thirst.  The  woman, 
who  was  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  had  aborted  on  the  12th,  and  from 
that  time  there  was  (edematous  swelling  of  both  lower  extremities.  Fever  in 
both  patient-s  was  very  high  (pulse  138  in  the  man,  146  in  the  woman) ;  but 
the  skin  was  not  hot,  but  rather  cool."  The  man  died  on  the  16tb,  the 
woman  on  the  1 7th  of  Hay.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  muscles 
of  the  thorax,  al)donien,  and  thigh  disclosea  many  trichinae  both  in  the  «i- 
cysted  and  free  state.  Tiie  same  disease  was  observed  in  another  family  of 
seven  persons,  living  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  above  patients. '  At 
the  time  of  the  report  the  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  family  in  great  danger.  In  a  specimen  of  muscle  from  one  oc 
these  cases  a  number  of  free  trichinn  were  found.  Some  of  the  sausa^ 
they  had  eaten  was  also  found  to  contain  a  number  of  the  parasites  in  the 
oncvsted  state. 

^  Tir?h?w>  Arch.,  p.  57S,  1863.      '  From  Archiv  d.  Heilk.,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  8S7«  186i. 

*  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschr.,  S2,  1864. 
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VIII.  BiHoma  Hepatieum  U  Man,  By  Professor  A.  Biermer,  Berne. 
(Sebweizerische  Zeitscbrift  fur  die  Heilkunde ;  and  Gazette  Medicale  dc 
Paris,  Oct.  22nd,  1864.) 

The  following  case  is  of  interest  from  the  raritv  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
distoina  hepatieum  in  the  human  subject : — A  soldier,  aged  fort^-three,  had 

1'aandioe,  in  1862,  in  Sumatra.  The  disease  continued  until  his  return  to 
Surope.  He  came  under  treatment  on  January  5ih,  1863.  His  skin  was  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour ;  there  was  no  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  no  fever,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  bronchial  catarrh.  Mechanical  jaundice  from  some  uu- 
faiown  cause  was  diagnosed.  Some  days  after,  be  was  attacked  with  sharp 
pains  in  the  r^on  of  the  liver,  and  violent  cough,  with  sanguinolent  sputa 
and  vomiting.  There  were  signs  of  infiltration  of  the  right  lung,  and  the 
jaundice  was  increased.  On  the  31st  of  January,  an  extremely  painful  dif. 
fused  swelling  of  the  parotid  appeared  on  the  left  side,  accompanied  by  in- 
tense fever.  On  the  11th  of  Februarjy,  tliere  was  sanguineous  suffusion  in 
the  axillary  region,  which  soon  invadecf  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  and  was 
accompanied  by  violent  pain.  He  died  on  February  ISth.  .  The  post-mortem 
disclosed  a  liver  of  normal  size ;  the  gall  bladder  distended,  but  not  projecting 
beyond  the  free  border  of  the  liver.  A  sound  introduced  by  the  duodenum 
into  the  dnctus  choledoctus  met  a  slight  obstacle,  the  cause  of  which  was  the 
presence  of  a  distoma  hepatieum,  2*4  centimetres  long,  and  1*1  in  width. 
The  parasite  filled  without  distending  the  duct.  The  cystic  duct  was  free, 
but  the  hepatic  was  completely  obliterated  and  changed  into  a  solid  cord  for 
the  extent  of  about  a  demi-centimctre.  The  two  hepatic  canals  were  distended 
into  a  number  of  ampulla)  beyond  the  obliterated  point.  No  other  flukes 
were  found  in  the  liver  or  in  the  intestine.  The  author  thinks  that  the  hepatic 
lesions  were  originally  due  to  the  presence  of  the  parasite.  In  the  sheep  the 
distoma  produces  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages,  with  subsecjuent  obli- 
teration and  distension.  In  the  above  case,  a  microscopic  examination  showec 
that  the  obliteration  owed  its  origin  to  adhesive  inflammation. 


IX.  LUeocerif  qftke  Spore*  of  the  Aehorion  SeAonleijui  in  the  Air  which  eur* 
rounds  Patients  effected  with  Faints.  By  M.  Bazin.  (Acad^mie  des 
Sciences,  July  18 ;  Gazette  M^cale  de  Paris,  July  30.) 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  farus  being  propagated  through 
the  medium  of  the  air,  without  mediate  or  immediate  contact  or  inocdation, 
M.  Bazin  has  performed  the  following  experiments : — He  selected  a  patient, 
aged  sixteen,  who  had  suffered  from  favus  for  seven  years,  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  hairy  scalp,  and  placed  him  under  such  circumstances  that  a  current  of 
air  passing  over  his  head  was  directed  against  two  jars  filled  with  ice,  and 
pkced  in  a  basin  at  a  distance  of  fift^  centimetres.  By  making  the  patient 
rub  his  head  and  hair,  the  current  of  air  carried  to  a  distance  particles  of  favus 
crust,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  which  the  microscope  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  achorion.  But  as  the  current  of  air  passeu  over  the  vessels 
of  ice  it  deposited  its  moisture,  and  this  running  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
was  collected  in  the  basin  below.  In  the  fluid  a  great  number  of  isoUted 
spores  were  found.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and  on  each 
occasion  thirty  or  more  spores  were  demonstrated  in  a  single  drop  of  the 
liquid.  The  author  oondudes  that  the  spores  may  be  carried  by  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  that  what  was  formerly  only  an  hypothesis  is  now  a  demon- 
strated fact* 
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X.  Notes  ofDisseetiom  of  CoUmial  Fever,     By  P.  H.  Ma.c  QiuiviULTy  AJC^ 
M.ILC.S.E.     (Australian  Medical  Journal,  August.  1864.) 

The  author  publishes  reports  of  the  dissections  of  fatal  cases  of  continued 
fever,  which  occurred  in  the  Bendi^  Hospital  durii^  tiie  past  two  years.  He 
identifies  the  "  colonial  fever,"  as  it  is  called,  with  the  European  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are  precisely  sunHar,  and  the 
symptoms  during  life  differ  in  no  important  respect  except  in  the  more  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  eruption  of  rose-coloured  spots  in  the  colonial  variety. 
He  relates  the  particulars  of  eight  post-mortem  examinations — seven  of 
Europeans,  one  of  a  Chinese.  In  ul  the  cases  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches 
was  lound.  In  several,  the  ulceration  extended  into  the  csBCum  and  upper 
part  of  the  colon.  Enlai^ment  and  softening  of  the  spleen,  and  enlargement 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  were  also  common  appearances. 


XI.  On  the  Waay  or  Amyloid  Form  of  Brighfs  Biteax,    By  T.  Qn^nroEX 
STEWAB.T,  M.D.f  P.R.G.P.,  &o.      (Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1864.) 

Dr.  Stewart's  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  published  in  the  same 
jonmal  in  February,  1861.  The  following  is  the  group  of  symptoms  which  he 
believes  are  associated  with  waxy  or  amyloid  disease  of  ihe  xidn^,  and  he 
considers  them  so  distinct  and  constant  as  to  render  it  easy  to  distinffaisk 
during  life  between  this  and  other  forms  of  renal  affection.  "  An  individual 
who  has  long  suffered  from  wasting  dbease,  such  as  scrofula,  caries,  necrosis, 
or  syphilis,  or  who,  though  without  palpable  disease,  is  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution, feels  an  increasing  weakness,  and  begins  to  pass  large  quantities  of 
urine,  and  to  drink  largely.  He  is,  -contrary  to  his  usuid  custom,  obliged  to 
rise  repeatedly  during  the  night  to  make  water,  and  on  each  occasion  passes  a 
considerable  quantity.  The  amount  of  urine  varies  from  fifty  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred  ounces  daily,  always  bearing  a  rolation  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
drunk,  generally  nearly  equalling  it  in  amount,  or  sometimes  even  exceeding 
it.  The  feet  and  ankles  become  (edematous  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but 
return  to  their  natural  condition  during  the  night's  repose.  In  many  cases 
there  is  observed  a  hardness  and  swelling  in  the  hepatic  and  splenic  regions, 
dependent  on  an  increase  of  bulk  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  patient  feels  a 
constant  lassitude  and  unfitness  for  exertion.  His  urine  eenerally  becomes 
albuminous,  and  a  few  waxy  or  hyaline  tube  casts  are  to  be  round  in  the  very 
scanty  sediment  which  it  throws  down.  It  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  1005  to 
1015.  The  blood  presents  some  peculiarities  microscopically;  the  white  cor- 
puscles being  somewhat  increased  in  number,  and  the  red  presenting  a  flabby 
appearance,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  tail — ^that  is  to  say,  instead  of  forming 
into  rouleaux,  like  healthy  corpuscles,  they  become  stretched  out  into  long 
spindle-shaped  bodies.  The  blood  changes,  I  have  observed,  only  when  the 
degeneration  affected  the  lymphatic  or  blood  glands.  The  patient  may  continue 
in  this  state  for  months,  or  even  years— ^may,  indeed,  undergo  a  temporair  im- 
provement— ^the  liver  and  spleen  becoming  diminished  in  bulk,  and  the  blood 
resuming  a  more  healthy  character ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  moat  part, 
ascites  or  general  dropsy  gradually  supervene,  accompanied  frequently  by 
diarrhoea,  which  is  at  times  round  quite  uncontrollable.  The  urine,  now  veiy 
albmninous,  diminishes  in  quantity,  so  as  at  times  to  be  almost  or  altogether 
suppressed;  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities,  or  severe  bronchitis  ensue;  the 
patient  becomes  exhausted  and  sinks,  or  drowsiness  comes  on,  and  the  disease 
terminates  amid  coma  and  convulsions."  After  relating  a  number  of  casea  in 
which  this  combination  of  symptoms  was  observed,  in  several  of  whioh  the 
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diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  post-mortem  examination,  Dr.  Stewart  proceeds  to 
consider  thjs  above  symptoms  geriatim.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine 
paned  was  a  constant  symptom  in  all  the  oases  observed,  it  was  marked 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  diminution  below  the  natural  standard 
being  only  noted  towards  the  end  of  the  case  or  under  accidental  circumstances. 
Dr.  Stewart  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  polyuria  to  change  in  the  small  arteries 
of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  and  not  to  an  increased  circulation 
through,  and  secretion  from,  the  vasa  recta  of  the  medullary  portion,  the  result 
<^  ui  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  cortical 
portion.  He  writes : — "  The  earliest  manifestation  of  the  degeneration  is  com» 
monly  in  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  arteries ;  and  if  these  fibres 
are  degenerated,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  paralyzed,  and  so 
the  regulating  influence  lost,  and  a  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  re- 
sults." He  tninks  it  improbable  that  the  increased  amount  of  secretion  can 
take  place  from  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  portion,  because  the  amount  of 
Uoodsent  to  them  in  the  natural  condition  is  much  less  than  the  amount 
sent  to  the  vessels  of  the  cortical  portion.  "  To  say  that  a  set  of  vessels,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  one*fifth  of  another  set,  are  capable  of  performing  all 
their  functions,  seems  to  me  extremelv  unsound,  and,  especially  in  this  case, 
^tenable,  seeing  that  the  vasa  recta  of  the  medullary  portion  are  themselves 
very  often  the  seat  of  this  degeneration,  and  yet  the  polyuria  is  present." 
With  regard  to  the  tu6e  easts,  ne  finds  that  in  the  amyloid  degeneration  tube 
casts  of  various  kinds  are  met  with— delicate  transparent  casts  wMch  wera 
formerly  called  waxy,  and  are  now  better  termed  hyaline,^these  hyaline  oasts, 
with  occasionsl  epithelial  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  enclosed  in  their 
substance — others  with  a  large  number  of  fatty  cells,  and  occasionally  finely 
or  coarsely  granular  casts.  It  is  only  when  casts  contain  individual  ceUs  in  a 
state  of  amyloid  degeneration,  and  presenting  its  peculiar  reaction,  that  they 
estabUah  the  diagnosis  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney ;  none  of  the 
other?  afford  any  special  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other,  for  they  occur  in 
all  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  Hence  the  term  "  waxy  casts,"  which  is  often 
applied  to  the  hyaline,  and  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  re- 
lationship between  these  casts  and  waxy  degeneration  should  be  abandoned. 
Dropsy,  m  some  instances,  never  occurs,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  as  a 
serious  concomitant  late  in  the  disease ;  in  other  cases  earlier.  Diarrhcea  is 
a  common,  and  frequently  a  serious  symptom.  Dr.  Stewart's  cases  tend  to 
confirm  Virohow's  statement  in  the  '  Cellular  Pathologie,'  that  this  symptom 
in  these  cases  is  associated  with  degeneration  of  the  int^tines.  In  one  case 
the  temperature  was  constantly  diminished  by  a  few  degrees.  The  peculiar 
condition  of  the  blood  before  noticed  he  beueves  to  depend  on  amyloid  de- 
feneration of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  duration  of  the  aisease  is 
mquently  protracted,  some  of  his  cases  were  under  observation  for  three  and 
four  years.  The  termination  is  usually  fatal,  but  from  two  cases  he  has 
observed  he  is  inclined  to  think  not  invariably  so.  The  treatment  consists  in 
'supplying  nutritious  diet,  touic  and  haematic  medicines,  especially  the  syrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron,  and,  where  syphilitic  cachexia  has  been  the  origin  oi  the 
malady,  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Xn.  On  Lesion  of  the  Aorta  and  Cardiac  Plexus  in  Anaina  Pectoris.    By  M. 
LiiYCEBXATJX.    (Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  July  9th,  1864.) 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  a  patient  of  M.  Rostan's,  who  died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
during  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  the  following  post-mortem  appearances 
were  observed. — ^Lesion  of  the  aorta :  Between  the  twe  orifices  of  the  coronary 
arteries^  narrowed  to  an  extent  which  scarcely  admitted  the  introduction  of  a 
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stilette,  a  projecting  plate  of  several  oentunetres'  extent  was  found ;  it  was 
festooned  at  the  boraers,  and  composed  in  ereat  part  of  newly  formed  connec- 
tive tissue.  Situated  between  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  the  new  tissue 
appeared  to  contain  in  its  substance  a  finely  arborescent  structure ;  the  exter* 
nal  coat  of  the  aorta,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  connexion  with  the 
pulmonary  artery,  was  tne  seat  of  an  extremely  rich  abnormal  vascularity.  The 
cardiac  plexus  which  lies  on  this  part  of  the  vessel  participated  in  the  vascu- 
larity, and  some  of  its  filaments  were  found  included  m  a  sort  of  plasma  on  the 
surface  of  the  thickened  external  coat.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  nervous 
filaments  and  of  the  ganglia  showed  that  numerous  round  nuclei  were  inter- 
posed in  masses  between  the  tubular  elements,  compressing  them  more  or  less. 
The  medullary  portion  of  the  tubules  was  greyish  and  granular.  A  calcareous 
tubercle,  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  a  cretaceous^  lymphatic  gland,  was  found 
close  to  the  point  of  recurrence  of  the  left  inferior  larynseal  nerve,  where  it 
adhered  to  the  neurolemma.  The  aortic  valves  were  slightly  thickened  near 
their  adherent  border ;  otherwise  the  heart  and  the  other  organs  were  healthy^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  was  slightly  fatty.  M.  Lanoereaux 
states  that  he  has  observed  in  two  cases  of  sudden  death  a  similar  aortic  lesion 
—having  the  same  seat,  the  same  characters,  and  giving  rise  to  a  notable  nar- 
rowing of  the  coronary  arteries.  This  fact  leads  him  to  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  at  least  a  cause  of  angina  pectoris  may  be  some  alteration  of  the  cardiac 
plexus ;  for  although  in  the  last-named  cases  the  cardiac  plexus  was  not  ex- 
amined, the  lesion  of  the  aorta  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  not 
probably  leave  the  cardiac  plexus  intact.  In  another  instance,  tliat  of  a  patient 
who  with  an  apparently  slight  cardiac  affection,  suffered  at  times  from  violent 
attacks  of  dyspnoba,  the  author  met  with  a  very  analogous  aortic  lesion.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  in  presence  of  the  experimental  results  furnished  by  galvani- 
zation of  the  pneumo-gastric,  that  an  alteration  of  the  cardiac  plexus  may 
account  for  the  symptoms  and  termination  of  attacks  of  angina  pcMCtoris.  The 
author  adds,  that  he  has  twice  met  with  the  lesion  in  association  with  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  once  in  a  patient  who  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
abuse  of  tobacco,  and  once  in  an  absinthe  drinker. 


XIII.  On  an  Organic  Lesion  of  tie  Neroom  Centra^  peculiar  to  the  Qeneral 
Paralysit  of  tke  Insane.  By  M.  Joi&E.  (Bulletin  M6dical  du  Nord ;  and 
Gazette  M^dicale  de  Paris.    August  27th,  1864.) 

M.  Joire  states  that  for  three  years  he  lias  constantly  found  in  the  brains  of 
the  insane,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  seneral  paralysis,  an  alteration  of  the 
anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  tlie  fourtn  ventncle.  ^  The  lesion  consists  in 
the  development  of  a  considerable  number  of  granulations,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  elevations  produced  on  the  skin  under  the  influence  of  colcL 
This  appearance  exists  in  different  degrees  according  to  the  date  of  the  affec- 
tion, ill  subjects  who  have  succumbed  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  the 
granulations  are  numerous,  very  small,  and  their  appearance  gives  the  idea  of 
a  surface  strewn  with  grains  of  sand.  In  old  cases  tne  points  are  voluminous, 
whitened,  or  transparent,  and  of  a  consistence  sufficiently  firm  to  furnish  a 
rough  sensation  to  the  touch.  It  is  especially  in  the  infenor  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourUi  ventricle,  at  the  level  of  the  **  V  "  of  grey  matter  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  restiform  bodies,  that  the  development  of  these  grannlatioDs 
is  most  remarkable.  In  connexion  with  this  lesion  there  is  frequently  more  or 
less  fluid  found  in  the  ventricles  and  in  the  meninges,  and  it  is  sometimes  ae* 
companied  by  a  softening  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cerebral  substance,  whidi 
is  its  seat.    This  layer  appears  gelatinous  or  semi-transparent,  and  is  e«si|j 
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raised  bj  gently  rabbing  it  with  the  back  of  the  scdpel.  The  author  has 
noticed  in  five  or  six  cases  the  existence  of  the  same  lesbn  in  the  parts  forming 
the  floors  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 


XrV.  Oa  ike  Coudition  of  the  Kidney  in  the  Gouty.    By  MM.  Chaecot  et 
V.  CoRNiL.    (Gazette  Medicalc  de  Paris,  June  4th  and  11th,  1864.) 

Tiro  forms  of  lesion  of  the  kidney  are  fouind  in  gouty  subjects.  The  first, 
although  dependent  on  gout,  does  not  present  any  feature  distinctive  of  it, 
whilst  the  other  especial^  belongs  to  it.  In  the  first  category  the  lesions  are 
simply  those  of  albuminous  nephritis ;  the  second  comprises  deposits  of  uric 
add  or  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  kidney.  These  renal  deposits  present  two  defined 
forms  accordinglv  as  they  are  formed  of  uric  acid  or  urates.  In  well-marked 
cases,  the  urates  aeposited  in  the  kidney  in  white  lines  are  as  characterbtic  of  the 
disease  as  are  the  concretions  of  the  same  kind  in  the  articulations.  The 
authors,  whibt  they  allow  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  small,  hard, 
atrophied  kidney,  in  which  the  cortical  substance  is  diminished — first  described 
by  Todd  as  *'  the  gouty  kidney" — in  the  gouty,  deny  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
disease.  They  say  that  the  same  condition  of  the  organ  may  be  found  in  other 
diseases  besides  gout ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  assert,  on  the  evidence  of 
cases  observed  by  Chirrod  and  by  themselves,  that  the  kidneys  of  the  ^uty 
may  present  anatomically  all  the  lesions  of  Bright's  disease  (albnmmous, 
desquamative,  or  parenchymatous  nephritis^.  They  give  Garrod  the  credit  of 
having  first  accurately  described  the  special  form  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
in  the  kidneys.  These  appear  as  linear  white  deposits,  following  the  direction 
of  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids ;  the  deposit  shows  a  crystalline  structure  con- 
sisting of  prisms  of  urate  of  soda.  Their  composition  is  always  the  same,  as 
shown  by  the  production  of  murexide  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  am- 
monia, and  by  the  crystallization  of  uric  acid  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The 
question,  whether  the  deposit  of  the  urate  of  soda  is  situated  within  or  outside 
toe  urin^erous  tubules,  is  an  open  one.  Garrod's  first  observation  led  him  to 
think  that  the  white  lines  were  due  to  a  filling  of  the  uriniferous  tubules ;  and 
this  also  was  Mr.  Ceeley's  conclusion,  in  a  case  communicated  by  him.  Sub* 
sequent  observations,  however,  led  Dr.  Garrod  to  modify  his  opinion.  The 
crystab  of  urate  of  soda,  commonly  larger  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  cartikges, 
seemed  frequently  to  be  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  rather  than  in  the 
cavities  of  the  tubuli.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  authors,  at  first  sight  the 
crystals  seemed  phiced  in  the  intervals  between  the  tubuli;  but  by  adding 
acetic  acid  and  dissolving  the  free  crystals,  it  became  clear  that  a  part  of  the 
deposit  was  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  following  are 
the  author's  conclusions : — 

1.  That  in  a  certain  number  of  the  gouty,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
pTodaoed  in  the  kidneys  by  the  passa^  of  a  large  quantity  of  urates,  albumen 
appears  in  the  urine,  irregularly  and  in  small  quantity ;  and  this  condition  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  cedema. 

i.  That  these  symptoms  correspond  with  an  anatomical  alteration  of  tlie 
kidneys,  which  consists  in  a  chrome  form  of  albuminous  nephritis  (parenchy- 
matous nephritis),  or  in  a  chronic  alteration,  characterized  by  atropoy  of  the 
parench^Tma,  witn  thickening  of  the  fibrous  partitions  and  of  the  arterial  coats 
(interstitial  nephritis,  tfouty  kidney  of  Toad,)  but  that  these  lesions  have 
nothing  which  pertains  specially  to  gout. 

3.  TiieX  two  forms  of^  deposit  in  the  kidney  belong  properly  to  gout — ^1. 
Deposits  of  uric  acid  (yellow  or  red  granules),  the  uephrifr  goultewte  of  M. 
Koyer ;  2.  Deposits  of  urates,  which  are  characteristic  of  gout,  and  completely 
identical  with  those  of  the  articulations. 
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XV.  Spotted  Feteratti  Cirebro*'Spinai  Menifufiiis,    (The  American  Joamal 

of  Medical  Sdenoes,  July,  1864.) 

This  fever,  of  which  several  notioes  have  appeared  in  former  reports,  is  still 
attracting  atteation  in  Philadelphia.    It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  an  erai)tive  form  and  asthenic  type,  in  many  instances  defying  treatment, 
and  mnning  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 
fkve  days.    In  many  of  the  cases  now  recorded,  tetanic  spasm  of  the  muades 
of  the  oack  and  neck,  producing  bending  back  of  the  head,  was  a  prominent 
symptom.    Other  forms  of  convulsion  and  marked  exaltation  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin  have  been  frequently  observed.    In  most  of  the  cases  petechia 
are  present,  although  their  occurrence  is  not  invariable.    In  some  of  toe  cases 
nothing  more  than  congestion  and  ecchymosis  has  been  discovered  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain ;  but  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  R.  T.  £des,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  on  the  fifth  day,  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  oovered  with  a 
layer  of  greenish  matter,  purulent  in  appearance,  but  of  almost  cheesy  con- 
sistency.   This  exudation  was  found  to  consist  of  cells  like  pus-cells,  but  with 
more  peculiar  contents  and  less  distinct  nuclei,  and  of  fibres.    In  a  case  re- 
lated Dv  Dr.  Jewell,  besides  conation  of  the  dura  mater  there  was  yellow 
serous  effusion  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  in  the  spinal  canal  also.    The 
lateral  ventricles  also  contained  a  somewhat  abundant  reddish  serum.    Dr.  H. 
Hartshome  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Goll^  of  Physiciana 
to  certain  points  of  similarity  between  the  American  "spotted  fever*   and  a 
disease  which  has  occurred  epidemically  at  several  times  and  places  in  Europe, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Boumn  in  his  '  Trait6  de  G^offraphie  et  de 
Statistique  M^dicales  et  des  Maladies  Endemiques.*     This,  Uie  m^ningite 
c^r^bro-spinale  6pid^mique  of  some  French  authors,  was  by  the  Germans 
called  "cerebral  typhus,"  .and  by  the  Italians  '*tifo  apoplettico  tetamoo.*' 
This  disease  was  first  clearly  defined  at  Geneva  in  1805,  and  exhibited  the 
following  characters :  Sudden  attack  in  the  night,  vomiting^  of  green  matter, 
atrocious  cephalalgia^  spinal  ligidity,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  convulsions, 
nocturnal  exacerbations,  petechise,  death  occurrmg  after  from  twelve  hours  to 
t"^^  days'  illness.    An  epidemic  is  described  at  Grenoble  in  1814,  in  which 
tetanus  accompanied  one  variety  of  the  fever,  whilst  in  another  variety  it  was 
not  observed.    In  an  epidemic  in  the  department  of  Landes  in  1 837,  caudta- 
tion  of  the  tegumentarf  sensibility  was  remarked  in  certain  cases.    As  in 
America,  the  fever  has  generally  made  its  appearance  under  military  r^imt — 
in  a  regiment  or  ^rrison  town,  or  sometimes  among  galley  slaves,    in  the 
European  epidemics,  although  in  some  cases  no  appreciable  lesion  was  dis* 
covered  after  death,  in  others  serous  inflammations,  especially  oerebro-BpimJ* 
proceeding  in  a  few  cases  to  the  formation  of  pus,  were  noticed. 


XVI.  Summary. 

The  following  papers  and  memoirs  are  cited  by  title  only,  as  want  of  space 
prevents  a  more  extended  notice  of  them : 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach.  By  W.  S.  W.  Euschenberger,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
United  States  Navy.    (American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1864.) 

On  Heart  Disease  in  the  Army.  By  Dr.  H.  Hartshome.  ('  Tnuisa(^oi»  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.'  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  July,  1864.) 

Bemarks  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Abdominal  Swellings,  in  relation  chiefly  to 
Dilatation  of  the  Colon.  By  Henry  Kennedy,  A.B.,  M.B»  (Dnblin  Qoarteriy 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August,  1864.) 
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Gonftagbn  Viewed  Pncticall^.  By  D.  G.  Connor,  A.B.,  M.B.  (Dablia 
Qoarterlj  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Augost,  1864.) 

Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Catalogue  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  T.  W.  Belcher, 
M.A^  M.D.    (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  "Nov.,  1864^ 

l^ogressive  Motor  Ataxy.  By  L.  W.  Salomonsen.  Translated  by  W.  D. 
Moore,  M.D.    (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nor.,  1864.) 

Cases  of  Delirium  Tremens  treated  with  Large  Doses  of  the  Tincture  of 
Digitalis.  By  J.  W.  Beid,  M.D.,  Surgeon  R.N.  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
August,  1864.) 

On  the  Treatment  of  Albuminuria  in  Children.  By  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.D. 
(Edinbur^  Medical  Journal,  September,  1864.) 

Alopecui  Areata  treated  by  Carbolic  Acid.  By  James  Watson,  M.D. 
(Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  September,  1864.) 

On  Insufflation  as  a  Remedy  in  Intius-susception.  By  Darid  Greig,  M.D. 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  1864.) 

D^eneration  and  Atrophy  of  the  Cerebrum  causing  Unilateral  Epilepsy. 
By  K.  McLeod,  M.D.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1864.) 

Obserrations  on  Scrofula  on  the  North-east  Coast  of  Scotland.  By  D» 
Cannichael,  MJ).    ^Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  November,  1864.) 

Observations  tendmg  to  prove  a  Constant  Coincidence  between  Deranee- 
ments  of  Speech  and  a  Lesion  of  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  the  Brain.  Br 
M.  Dax,  AGMi^mie  Imp^riale  de  M6decine.   (L'Union  M^.,  December,  1864.> 

Perforation  of  the  Ductus  Choledochus  by  a  Biliary  Calculus,  ftc.  By 
Dr.  £.  Guibout.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  September  27th,  1864.) 

Ascarides  Lumbricoides  havius  penetrated  into  the  Liver  during  Life.  B^ 
Dr.  G.  Bargioni.    (L'Union  M^dicAle,  November  22nd,  18640 

On  Uremic  Fever  treated  for  Typhoid  Fever.  By  Dr.  H.  Mussy.  (L'UnioA 
M^dicale,  Sentember  20th,  1864.) 

On  Ursmic  Fever.    By  M.  N.  Barthe.    (L'Union  M^.,  Nov.  15th,  1864.> 

Discussicm  on  Malignant  Pustule.  (Gazette  M^dicale  de  Paris,  July  and 
August,  1864.) 

Upon  certain  Pathologioo-Anatomical  Pro)X)rtions  of  the  Heart.  By  Prof. 
Joseph  Engel.  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  oauEiiL  p.  294.  From  Wien.  Med. 
Wochenschr.,  Nos.  13  and  14.    1864.) 

Report  on  Military  Mediome  and  Surgery.  By  Dr.  0.  Martini,  Dresden. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  cudv.  j^p.  81-135  andpp.  241-269. 

Rdsum6  of  recent  Observations  on  Tape  Worms  and  Cystic  Entozoa.  By 
H.  Meissner.    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  cxxiv.  p.  29.) 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.8.E. 

I.  Ob  SHcysted  Tumours  in  Children.    By  M.  Gxtebsant. 
(Bull,  de  Therapeutique,  June  15th.) 

SscTSTSD  tumours  are  often  met  with  on  the  face  and  scalp,  and  especially 
tlie  eyelids ;  and  although  they  may  sometimes  disappear  unaer  the  influence 
of  an  inflammatory  elimmation  or  the  action  of  solvents,  when  they  prove  per- 
sistent and  increase  in  size  they  should  be  removed.  In  dread  of  erysipelas, 
M.  Onersant  has  renounced  in  these  oases  the  employment  of  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  resorts  in  all  of  them,  even  in  tumours  of  the  eyelids  (except  when 
these  can  be  extracted  on  the  inner  side),  to  the  Vienna  paste.  Through  the 
aperture  fonned  by  its  aid  the  tumours  will  sometimes  issue  unaided,  althou^ 
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on  other  occasions,  its  elimination  may  have  to  be  assisted.  The  cicatrix  left 
behind  is  smooth  and  does  not  project,  but  it  is  of  slower  formation  than  is  that 
which  succeeds  to  incision.  No  accidents  follow  the  separation  of  the  tumour, 
especially  when  its  extrusion  has  taken  place  unaided.  Sometimes,  when  this 
process  has  been  sought  to  be  hastened,  eiysipelas  has  occurred.  The  tumour 
to  be  acted  upon  is  covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  in  which  an  aperture  has 
been  cut  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  intended  opening  in  the  skin,  and  over 
this  the  paste  is  spread.  In  eight  or  ten  minutes  an  eschar  b  produced,  whidi 
may  be  poulticed  or  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  separation.  This 
may  be  delayed  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  after  it  has  taken  place,  and  tlic 
tumour  has  issued  out,  whether  spontaneously  or  aided  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
cicatrization  should  be  encouraged.  With  respect  to  small  cysts  of  the  eyelids, 
M.  Guersant  follows  Dupuytren's  procedure  of  opening  and  emptying  them, 
and  then  cauterizing  their  mternal  surfaces. 

Cysts  of  the  neck,  forming  quite  another  description  of  tumour,  are  often 
met  with  in  children.  They  are  almost  always  indolent,  and  as  transparent  as 
hydrocele,  and  unless  this  be  borne  in  mind  they  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
"  cold  abscess."  M.  Gruersant's  usual  practice  in  these  cases  is  to  inject  either 
wine  or  diluted  iodine,  as  iu  hydrocele,  and  the  result  has  in  general  proved 
satisfactory.  When  the  cyst  is  multilocular,  a  filiform  seton  left  in  for  several 
days  may  prove  useful,  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the  various  cells  it  traverses. 
As  this  sometimes  gives  rise  to  ervsipelas,  it  may  be  preferable  to  puncture  the 
different  cysts  with  platinum  needles  heated  to  whiteness.  One  or  two  ordi- 
nary punctures  should  first  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  multiloculac 
condition. 

Cysts  in  front  of  the  patella  are  sometimes  met  with  in  children,  and  maybe 
treated  bv  iodine  injection^  or,  as  in  one  of  M.  Guersant's  cases,  by  a  filiform 
seton.  The  inflammation  induced  by  this  is  onl^  moderate,  and  it  may  be 
rendered  so,  when  otherwise,  by  the  use  of  elastic  collodion.  The  synovial 
cysts  or  |^glions»  which  become  developed  in  the  course  of  tendons,  mar  be 
treated  in  tnrec  ways  with  success.  They  may  be  burst,  and  subjected  to 
pressure  for  some  days.  When  this  cannot  be  executed,  or  there  has  been  a 
relapse,  the  cjrst  should  be  pierced  by  a  fine  lanceolated  needle,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  flui^i  compression  being  afterwards  applied.  If  both  these  means 
fwl,  a  small  filiform  suture  should  be  passed  through  the  cyst,  covering  the 
parts  with  elastic  collodion  after  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  in  order  to  prevent 
erysipelas.  After  moving  the  seton  next  day,  a  new  layer  of  collodion  and  a 
bandage  should  be  applied,  the  seton  only  being  finally  withdrawn  after  all 
fluid  has  ceased  to  flow. 


n.  On  a  Syphilitic  Affectiou  of  the  Mammary  Gland,    By  Dr.  Avbrosoil 

(Gazetta  Medica  LombardOa,  No.  36.) 

A  year  or  two  since  Dr.  AmbrosolL  had  his  attention  drawn  by  a  man  snifer- 
ing  from  secondary  syphilis  to  the  condition  of  both  his  mammary  glands,  each 
of  which  had  become  the  seat  of  a  small,  indolent,  somewhat  indurated  tumour, 
which  was  slowly  increasing  in  size,  involving,  in  fact,  the  whole  gland,  and 
was  attended  with  nocturnal  pains.  The  axillary  glands  were  not  enUrsed. 
The  author,  suspecting  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  swellings  prescnoed 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  under  its  influence  the  tumefaction  j;radnallT  subsided 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  as  did  all  remaining  signs  of  syphilis.  Sabscquaitly 
Dr.  Ambrosoli  has  met  with  two  other  cases,  m  women,  in  each  of  which  one  of 
the  breasts  underwent  uniform  enlargement,  which  was  reduced  diao  by  the 
iodide.  He  thinks  that  these  three  cases  entitle  him  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  subject;  and,  awaiting  further  investigation,  he  fdmisfaes 
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the  following  definition  of  the  affection :  ''  A  total  hypertrophy,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of  the  mammary  gland,  together  with  uniform  induration  of  its 
tissae,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  subjects  of  syphilis  of  either  sex  towards 
the  decline  of  secondary  symptoms,  associated  sometimes  with  tertiary  symp- 
toms^  and  terminating  in  reooFcry  when  suitabljr  treated."  He  oonsiaers  that 
this  affection  presents  many  analogies  with  syphilitic  orchitis. 


III.  O4  the  ReduetUm  of  a  Dislocated  Cervical  Vertebra,    By  M.  Matsoxneuye  . 
(Comptes  Bendus  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  Jnne  27th.) 

M.  Maisonneuve  observes,  that  cases  of  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  first 
cervical  vcrtebrfe  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  cure  of  so 
serious  a  lesion  has  been  obtained  after  the  gradual  compression  of  the  spinal 
marrow  had  given  rise  to  partial  paralysis.  But  when  a  sudden  disphicement 
has  given  rise  to  general  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  the  affection  has 
always  seemed  irremediable,  the  boldest  surgeons  not  daring  to  try  to  effect 
reduction  lest  the  patient  might  die  under  their  hands.  M.  Maisonneuve 
bas»  however,  ventured  upon  this  procedure,  and  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory. 

A  ^I,  aged  sixteen,  had  been  for  some  months  past  the  subject  of  a  white 
swelling  of  the  atloido-axoidean  articulation,  causing  tumefaction  of  the  sub- 
occipital region,  bending  of  the  head  forwards,  ana  slight  numbness  of  the 
upper  extremities,  when  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head  gave  rise  to  a  dislo- 
cMion  of  the  two  first  vertebne,  with  consequent  paralysis  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  the  diafihragm  still  continuing  to  mamtain  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  patient  being  evidently  on  the  pomt  of  death,  M.  Maisonneuve  resolved  to 
attempt  reduction;  and  placing  one  hand  under  the  chin  and  the  other  under 
the  occiput,  he  practised  gentle  and  continuous  traction,  while  two  assistants 
supported  the  shoulders  and  trunk.  In  the  course  of  about  half  a  minute  a 
alight,  but  very  distinct,  rubbing  sound  was  heard,  and  the  head  was  at  once 
revered  to  its  normal  position.  Sensibility  and  even  motion  begjan  to  re* 
appear  in  the  paralysed  parts,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  had  regained  their 
normal  character.  At  the  date  of  the  report,  three  months  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  dislocation,  the  patient  might  be  regarded  as  quite  cured. 


IV.  O4  Hydrocele  of  the  Hernial  Sac.    By  M.  Velpeau. 

(Gaz.  des  H6p.,  No.  82.) 

A  tailor,  aged  twenty-four,  entered  one  of  M.  Veipeau's  wards  with  a 
tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum.  As  laree  as  the  double  fist,  and 
situated  below  the  external  ring,  it  was  soft,  indolent,  tense,  fl^uctuatinff  and 
irreducible.  There  was  neither  impulse  on  coughing  nor  transparency,  ft  was 
prolonged  by  a  pedicle,  the  size  of  the  thumb,  into  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
akin  over  the  tumour  was  normal  in  appearance,  and  the  testis  was  distinctly 
fdi  at  the  bottom  of  the  scretum.  Tne  man  had  worn  a  truss  for  several  years 
for  a  hernia,  which  had  never  been  completely  reduced,  a  small  swelling  always 
remaining.  Ten  days  prior  to  admission  the  truss  had  been  broken,  the  tumour 
aomewhat  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  but  without  pain  or  inflammation.  A 
portion  of  the  hernia  only  could  be  returned,  and  the  man  came  to  the  hospital. 
M.  Velpeau,  much  influenced  bv  the  free  fluctuation  present,  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  this  was  an  example  of  an  old  intestinal-omental  hernia,  in  which 
the  got  had  been  returned,  leaving  only  omentum — an  effusion  of  fluid  having 
also  taken  phtce  into  the  sac.  Six  days  after  admission  the  sac  was  punctured, 
axid  a  reddish  but  perfectly  limpid  fluid  having  been  discharged,  the  presence 
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of  omentum  was  asoertamedL  An  iodine  injection  was  then  thrown  in,  and 
next  day  a  pretty  smart  attack  of  inflammation  occnrred,  acoomDanied  hj 
febrile  action.  This  soon  abated,  and  the  patient  went  on  verj  well,  so  that 
when  he  was  discharged,  three  weeks  after  his  admission,  one  side  of  the 
scrotum  was  scarcely  larger  than  the  other. 

It  was  M.  Yelpeau  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  treating  this  form  of 
hydrocele  in  the  same  way  as  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  of  course,  in 
such  a  case  inflammatory  action  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  owing  to  the  intercom- 
munication with  the  peritoneum ;  but  M.  Yelpeau  havine  found  that  iodine 
injections  never  give  rise  to  purulent  inflammation  in  ofosed  cavities,  deter- 
mmed  to  employ  them  in  congenital  hydrocele,  taking  care  to  compress  the 
inguinal  caxud  against  the  pubis.  In  the  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  in 
wmch  he  has  employed  these  injections,  he  has  never  met  with  any  accddent, 
and  he  therefore  naturally  felt  no  hesitation  in  extending  the  practice  to 
hvdrocele  of  the  hernial  sac,  in  which,  the  canal  being  plugged  with  omentum, 
tne  penetration  of  the  iodme  into  the  peritoneal  caviff  could  scarcely  occur. 
By  tnis  operation,  also,  conjoined  with  careful  adjustment  of  a  truss,  the 
radical  cure  of  the  hernia  may  in  some  cases  be  effected. 


Y.  Om  Iridedonw  in  Olaneoma.    By  Professor  Quaguko. 

(Annali  di  M6d.,  October.) 

Professor  Quaglino,  of  Pavia,  at  the  end  of  an  excellent  aooouat  of  our  pre> 
aent  knowledge  concerninj^  Rlauooma,  expresses  the  following  opinions  upon 
its  curative  treateient  by  iridectomy :  1.  Glaucoma,  arthritic  amaurosis,  and 
arthritic  ophthalmia  of  the  older  ophthalmologbts,  are  dependent  upon  one 
and  the  same  identical  morbid  process,  which  only  varies  by  the  lensth  or 
aonteness  of  its  course.    3.  The  pathological  condition  winch  induces  <^ronie 
and  acute  glaucoma  is  choroiditis,  with  increased  secretioa  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  aiul  consequent  distension  of  the  retina  and  papilla  of  the  optic  nerves 
associated  with  an  extraordinary  rigidity  and  hardness  of  the  sclerotica, 
proper  to  the  senile  condition,  or  induced  by  an  atheromatous  and  arthritio 
process  at  a  less  advanced  age.    3.  In  acute  glaucoma  not  only  ki  the  choroid 
unplicated  by  the  morbid  process,  but  this  also  extends  to  the  retina,  the 
hyaloid,  and  the  internal  membranes,  while  in  chronic  glaucoma  the  choroid 
is  alone  in  question.    4.  The  functional  phenomena  whidi  precede  and  accom- 
pany the  development  and  course  of  glaucomatous  amaurosis,  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  compression  which  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  and  the 
optic  nerve  undergo,  and  of  their  proCTessive  atrophic  degeneration.      5.  The 
most  prompt  and  certain  means  whum  art  possesses  for  airestin^  the  progress 
of  this  disease,  and  restoring  the  equilibrium  in  the  pressure  of  the  vitieoas 
humour  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  is  iridectoiqy,  the 
excision  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  iris.    6.  Iridectomy  may  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage  even  in  cases  in  which  there  are  evident  physical  a^iis  of 
atrophy  of  the  papills  with  excavation,  lateral  limitation  of  the  field  of  viakn 
or  ambly(q[iia,  providing  there  exists  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  |^lobe  of  the 
eye.    In  such  cases  iridectomy  at  least  removes  one  of  the  morbid  etementa 
(mtemal  pressure)  which  favours  atrophy  of  the  papill«,  and  thus  freqoeatly 
arrests  the  amaurosis.     7.  Iridectomy  possesses  no  advantage  in  very  in- 
veterate glaucoma,  when  the  papilla  ana  the  vessels  have  bran  for  a  long 
time  akophied;  in  oases  in  wnich  an  optio  neuritis  inducing  atrophy  of  the 
papilltB  has  preceded  the  glaucoma,  or  when  glancoma  is  complicated  with 
aedous  affections  of  the  cerebral  optic  centres.     8.  Iridectomy  is  of  service 
m.  oases  of  obstinate  ciliary  neuralgia,  even  when  amaurosis  has  become  oooi* 
okte^  providing  that  it  depends  soleiy  upon  compression  of  the  ciliary  nerves. 
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YI.  0»  Bcha^um  ofForei^  Bodies  from  the  Eat  and  Nou.    By  Professor 
Gross.    (American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  October.) 

Mr.  Gross,  after  alluding  to  the  inefUciency  of  the  means  for  reoioving 
foreign  bodies  from  the  ear  recommended  by  Wilde  and  To;f  nbee,  and  to  the 
utter  impracticabilitjT  of  those  suggested  by  Troeltsch,  describes  and  figures  a 
small  instrument  wmch  he  has  employed  for  years  with  success^  and  which,  in- 
capable of  doing  harm  to  the  meatus,  can  scarcely  fail  in  its  object  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced.    This  instrument  consists  of  a  delicate  light  cylin- 
drical bar  of  steel,  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  somewhat  roughened  at  its 
middle  to  afford  a  good  hold,  spoon- shaped  at  one  extremity,  and  having  at  the 
other  a  very  small  tooth  or  prong,  projecting  at  a  right  angle  from  the  shank. 
The  spoon  is  also  very  dehcate,  and  is  more  bent  than  the  ordinary  cataract 
curvette.    The  patient  is  placed  in  an  easy  recumbent  posture,  with  the  head 
slightly  raised  on  a  pillow,  the  full  administration  of  chloroform  being  also 
quite  necessary  when  the  subject  is  a  child  or  a  nervous,  excitable  adult.    ''  I 
carefully  pass  the  narrow  extremitv  of  the  pick  sidewise  between  the  intruder 
and  the  meatus,  and  bringing  the  little  prong^  behind  it,  I  readily  jerk  it  out, 
no  matter  how  deep  it  may  be  buried,  by  a  lund  of  lever  movement  with  tha 
handle  of  the  instrument.    The  operation  is  gen«rally  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  is  altogether  free  from  hemorrhage.    No  possible  inj  urj  can  be 
inflicted  npon  the  meatus,  much  less  u]K)n  the  membrana  tympani,  if  proper 
caution  is  used.    When  the  substance  is  very  small,  the  object  is  sometimes 
most  readily  attained  by  the  use  of  the  curvette ;  but  in  general  the  prong  is 
alt(^ther  preferable,  whatever  may  be  the  size  or  consistency  of  the  body, 
whether  round  or  angular,  hard  or  soft,  small  or  larse.    A  pebble,  grain  of 
coffee,  bug,  or  pellet  of  paper,  wool  or  cotton,  may  all  be  equally  easily  ex- 
t3iusted.    jSar-wax,  however  hard,  or  however  firmly  impacted,  is  more  easily 
removed  with  such  an  instrument  than  with  any  other  contrivance  of  ,which  I 
have  a  knowledge."    In  all  cases  certain  rules  must  be  observed:  1.  The 
suTffeon  must  completely  satisfy  himself  by  a  careful  inspection  that  there 
really  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  and  that  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  a 
false  alarm.     2.  No  attempt  at  extraction  should  be  made  until  any  swelling 
or  inflammation  caused  bv  previous  attempts  has  been  completely  subdued.    3« 
When  the  body  is  concealed  by  blood,  pus,  or  ceramen,  this  must  first  be  re- 
moved by  syringing  with  tepid  water.    4.  The  after-treatment,  when  any  ia 
required,  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  nose,  as  usually  attempted,  is 
attended  with  unnecessary  difficulty  and  violence,  the  effect  oft^  being  only  to 
force  the  body  further  in.  Properly  conducted,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
operations.  "  My  practice  in  these  cases  is  simply  this.  In  the  first  place, 
the  child  must  k>e  properly  secured.  If  he  is  very  strong  and  rebellious,  he 
should  be  'wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  or  apron,  to  prevent  him  from  using  his  hands 
and  feet.  Chloroform  is  seldom  necessary.  The  head,  inclined  slightlv  back* 
ward,  should  be  immovably  fixed  by  an  assistant,  while  another  holds  the 
patient  on  his  lap.  The  small  extremity  of  the  '  ear-pick'  is  then  cai'ried  flat- 
wise upwards  into  the  nose,  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  until  it  is  fairly 
beyond  the  foreign  body,  when,  the  point  being  depressed,  the  little  hook  or 
tooth  is  at  once  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  extrusion  is  effected  by  a  kind 
of  jerking  or  wriggling  movement  of  the  thumb  and  fiingers.  Tlie  operation  is 
^neraUy  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Trouble  can  only  arise  when  the  substance, 
m  conseqaenoe  of  previous  abortive  efforts,  has  been  pushed  back  in  the  nose, 
or  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  nostril  is  filled  with  blood.  I  have  myself 
never  encountered  the  slightest  difficulty  with  the  instrument  in  question,  and 
beiieva  that  failure  in  any  case  is  impossible,  if  it  is  judiciously  used.    Prao- 
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iitioners  generally  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  foreign  substances  in  the  nose 
are  oommonlj  situated  verjf  superficially.  In  most  cases  th^  occupy  the  en- 
trance of  the  nostril,  resting  against'  the  anterior  extremity  of  tne  inferior 
turbinat-ed  bone,  or  between  this  bone  and  the  septum.  It  is  seldom  that  they 
are  pushed  by  the  child  into  either  of  the  chambers  of  the  nose,  even  when  they 
are  of  small  size.  If  rude  and  protmcted  attempts  have  been  made  at  extrac- 
tion, tiie  probability  is  that  the  body  will  be  found  upon  the  floor  of  the  nostril, 
or  firmly  wedged  in  between  the  turbinated  bone  ana  the  septum.  In  such  an 
efent,  the  operation  will  be  more  difficult,  but  still  perfectly  feasible.'' 
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Wounds. — ^Billroth,  Traumatic  Fever  and  Accidental  Complications  of 
Wounds.  (Lan^enbeck's  Archiv,  voL  vi.  No.  2.  A  second  series  of  his 
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erysipelas,  &c.  being  now  hardly  met  with  in  this  hospital.) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
Bt  Robekt  Baanes,  M.D.y 

UTamfaiw  ia  IGdwlbiy,  Bojal  College  of  FhTneums :  Obstetrio  Fhyticiaa  to  and 
Lectmrer  on  MkLwifnry,  Bt.  ThooiM't  Hospttal. 

L  The  Nok-fbegnajtt  State. 

OmgfemUal  Atruia  of  the  Left  Half  of  the  Vagvia  with  Double  Uterus,  Beten^ 
turn  of  the  Meuttrual  Fluid  im  the  Closed  Hal/,  and  Ckmtemparaneoue 
Metrorrhagia  of  the  Opeu  Half  By  Dr.  G.  Sdcov.  (Monatsschr.  f. 
Gebortsk,  October,  1854.) 

Dr.  G.  Sdcon's  case  is  yerr  remarkable.  A  girl,  aged  fifteen,  had  menstru- 
ated at  foorteen.  From  that  time  menstruation  had  ceased,  and  a  swelling 
fcmned  at  the  external  genitals ;  pains  came  in  abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  in* 
creased  at  the  menstnud  epochs.  Eight  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the 
swelling,  suddenly  profuse  hemorrhage  appeared,  and  the  patient's  state  was 
improTed ;  the  swelling  disappeared.  It  returned,  and  there  were  repeated 
hemorrhages.  The  swelling  became  fluctuatbg,  and  impeded  walking.  It 
extended  up  the  yagina,  increasing  in  the  fundus.  An  os  uteri  was  fouid  in 
the  extreme  fundus  yaginie.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  tumour ;  blood 
escaped  for  seyeral  days.  The  patient  recovered  well  Menstruation  was 
normally^  established.  A  finger  oould  be  passed  through  the  seat  of  the 
incision  into  the  left  vaginai  which  at  the  upper  part  was  not  dosed. 


n.  Pbeghaitct. 

Om  the  Changee  of  Position  oftheFaius  during  Gestation.  By  Dr.  Hetebdahi^ 
of  Bergen,  in  Sweden.    (Monatsschr.  fiir  Geb.,  June,  1864.) 

Dr.  Heyerdahl  refers  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Gassner,  who  showed  that 
the  foetus  frequently  made  a  part-revolution  on  its  long  axis  duringsestation. 
Dr.  Heyerdahl  has  made  independent  observations  in  the  Lyine-in  H^pital  of 
Bergen,  in  Swedcai.  Dr.  Gassner  affirmed,  that  in  154  cases  closely  examined, 
this  ehange  of  position  took  place  in  23,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1*7.  Dr. 
Eaye,  of  Christiania,  had  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  previously  observed  tins 
rotation  of  the  foetus  on  its  long  axis.  These  observations  showed  that  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  pregnant  women  in  whom  the  foetal  heart  was 
most  distinctly  heard  below,  and  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  the  child  was  bom  in 
the  first  cranial  position,  whilst  in  those  in  whom  the  heart  was  heard  below 
and  to  the  nght  of  the  navel,  only  one-third  of  the  children  were  bom  in  the 
second  cranial  position. 

Dr.  Heyerdam  relates  the  followinff  experiment :  A  woman,  who  was  at  the 
cad  of  the  eighth  month,  in  whom  tne  child  was  ascertained  to  lie  with  its 
back  to  the  nght,  when  the  heart-sounds  were  most  distinctly  heard,  it  suc- 
ceeded by  ext^nal  manipulation,  and  by  lying  on  the  side,  to  turn  the  footus, 
io  that  its  back  came  to  the  left  side,  where  then  the  heart-sounds  were 
heard.  This  experiment  proves  the  possibility  of  the  rotation  on  the  long 
axis.  This  is  aJso  proved  oy  the  fact,  th&t  in  women  who  frequently  present 
themselves  for  examination,  the  heart-sounds  which,  at  the  first  exammation, 
were  beard  to  the  left,  are  at  a  later  period  heard  to  the  right,  and  vice-versa. 
As  oauaes  of  this  rotation.  Dr.  Heyerdahl  assigns  movements  of  the  foetus, 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  the  position  of  the  woman,  a  favourable  condition 
being  relative  excess  of  liquor  amniL  (Perhaps  a  more  effectual  one  is  the 
dneet  pressure  upon  the  uterus  exerted  during  sexual  intercourse.)    He  be- 
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lieves  this  rotation  takes  place  witli  more  difficoltj  as  the  voman  approaches 
the  term  of  pr^^nancj ;  and  when  labour  has  commenced,  the  descent  of  the 
head  and  the  projecting  promontory  tend  to  fix  the  position. 

Dr.  Heyerdahl  makes  the  following  obeervation : — ^When  examining  {>regnant 
women,  he  has  not  seldom  fonnd  tnat  as  soon  as  the  woman  has  lain  down 
upon  her  back  for  the  purpose  of  external  examination,  the  uterus  has  become 
hard,  so  that  the  child  could  only  be  indistinctly  felt ;  on  waiting  awhile,  the 
utenis  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  fcetal  parts  can  be  distinctly  made  out  If 
now  the  woman  stand  up,  the  uterus  apin  feels  hard.  It  hence  appears  that 
certain  positions  of  the  woman  have  an  mfluence  upon  the  tone  of  tne  uterus, 
and  that  in  the  standing  posture  the  uterus  taxes  on  a  slight  contractile 
condition. 


III.  Laboub. 


1.  Oh  Habitual  Abortion  mth  Flexion  of  the  Utenu.     By  Dr.  V.  Huteb. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  Sept.  1864.) 
8.  On  Selampna.    By  C.  Heckzb.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  Oct.  1864.) 

5.  Ona  Case  of  Twin-labour  Protracted  during  Three  Days.  By  Dr.  Abab* 
BABBLL.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  Oct.  1864.) 

4.  Report  on  the  Obstetric  FoUelinique  of  Professor  Heeker  at  Mumek.  By 
Dr.  J.  PoPFEL.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  July,  August,  1864.) 

6.  On  the  Healing  of  the  Wound  after  the  Casarian  Section,  wUk  the  De* 
scription  of  a  Scar  resulting  from  an  Operation  performed  several  Years 
previously.    By  Ed.  Mabtik.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1864.) 

1.  Dr.  y.  Hiiter  insists  that  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion  is  flexion  of  the 
uterus.  He  relates  with  much  detail  cases  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary— 

Case  1. — First  and  second  abortion  in  the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy,  third 
abortion  in  the  seventh,  fourth  abortion  in  the  tenth  week.  No  asoertainabb 
cause  of  the  four  abortions.  Examinations  in  the  non-pregnant  condition, 
revealing  anteversion  of  the  uterus.  Eifth  presnancy,  examination  in  the 
fifth  week,  anteversion  of  the  anteflexed  uterus.  Mechanical  treatment  of  this 
displacement  by  manual  reposition  often  repeated,  and  rest  in  bed  during 
the  second  and  third  months.  Successful  result;  regular  gestAtion,  and 
labour. 

Case  2.--Abortion  without  ascertained  cause.  Examination  several  days 
after  termination  of  the  abortion;  anteflexion.  Commencement  of  second 
pregnancy ;  examination  in  the  seventh  week ;  anteversion  of  the  anteflexed 
uterus.  Mechanical  treatment  the  second  and  third  months.  Successful 
result. 

Case  3.— Two  abortions  in  an  anteflexed  uterus.    Dr.  Hiiter  insists — 

(1)  That  there  does  not  exist  a  disposition  to  abort  as  the  conae()uenoe  of 

one  or  more  abortions,  but  that  every  abortion  has  its  own  special  causey 

which  is  not  always. detected. 
(3)  That  the  flexion  of  the  uterus  disappears  during  the  progress  of  the 

abortion,  on  which  account  the  diagnosis  of  the  bent  uterus  is  only  possible 

before  the  beginning  of  the  abortion,  or  some  days  afterwards. 

(3)  The  abortion  is  not  caused  by  the  bending  of  the  uterus  on  itsdf,  bat 
through  the  attendant  version  of  this  organ.  Therefore  the  treatment  miut  be 
directed  during  pregnancy  against  the  ante-  or  retro-version.  In  the  third 
month  the  fundus  uteri  reaches  the  level  of  the  pelvio  brim. 

(4)  Dissection  of  the  utenis  of  women. who  have  suffered  from  flexioa 
always  shows  chronic  hypenemia  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  and  paren- 
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chjma,  and  this  hypenemia  is  mach  increased  by  pregnancy;  tlie  return  of 
yenous  blood  is  impeded,  thus  leading  to  congestion.  This,  he  suggests,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  abortion. 

2.  Br.  G.  Hecker  oont^butes  a  memoir,  chieflT  controTersial,  and  somewhat 
acrimonious,  aimed  against  Dr.  Eosenstein's  tJieory,  which  assigns,  as  the 
cause  of  eclampsia,  a  pre-existent  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  then  increased 
pressure  upon  tne  aorta.  Dr.  Hecker  adduces  two  cases  in  opposition  to  this 
theoiy — 

CoMe  1. — A  primipara  had  two  convulsive  fits  before  being  brought  to 
hospital.  She  nad  osdema  of  the  legs,  urine  copiously  albuminous.  Sue  was 
blea ;  other  fits  followed ;  the  uterus  remained  passive.  An  elastic  catheter 
was  passed  with  difficulty  into  the  uterus,  and  presently  pains  appeared,  and 
two  more  fits.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ot  acetate  of 
morphia  was  made.  After  this  there  was  no  fit,  the  pains  stren<;thened,  and 
some  hours  later  the  child  was  bom,  aided  by  forceps.  The  child  cried  im- 
mediately. Ck)nsciousness  returned  after  labour ;  but  the  mind  was  obscured 
for  some  days.  When  the  woman  recovered  she  carried  back  her  recollection 
to  the  time  of  her  being  brought  into  the  hospital.  The  albumen  disappeared 
in  a  few  days,  and  she  was  discharged  well. 

Cote  2. — A  remarkably  stout  primipara  had  two  fits  before  admission  to 
hospital.  No  cedema.  Urine  albuminous.  Uterus  quite  passive.  Child  alive 
in  n»t  position.  Half-grain  doses  of  acetate  of  morphia  were  injected  under 
the  skin.  The  effect  was  that  the  intervals  of  the  fits  were  much  protracted. 
During  more  than  twelve  hours  there  was  no  contraction  of  tne  uterus. 
Then  mbour  set  in,  and  after  ten  hoars  a  live  child  was  bom.  The  patient 
recovered. 

•  Hecker  says,  these  cases  prove  that  uterine  action  is  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  convulsions,  for  in  both  the  uterus  was  passive ;  they  also  con- 
tradict the  theory  of  cerebral  cedema  and  increased  aortic  pressure.  They  are 
interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  use  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 

3.  Dr.  Abarbanell  having  related  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Berlin  a  case 
of  twin-Labour  protracted  during  three  days,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  accelerating  the  birth  of  the  second  child.  Professor  Martin  depre- 
catra  the  practice,  which  he  represented  was  punned  in  England,  of  imme 
diately  proceeding  to  the  deliveiV  of  the  second  child,  objecting  that  floodings 
frequently  followed.  Dr.  Kristeller  thought  it  a  favourable  circumstance  when 
the  expulsion  of  the  two  foetuses  did  not  follow  too  rapidly ;  the  utems  could 
then  rally  its  power  more  gradually  and  effectuallv.  Several  cases  of  length- 
ened intervab  between  the  birth  of  the  two  children  were  mentioned ;  and 
also  of  severe  flooding,  in  which  no  attempt  to  accelerate  delivery  had  been 
made. 

4.  In  the  clinical  report  of  the  Munich  Lymg-in  Hospital,  it  appears  that 
in  99S  labours  there  were  20  face-presentations.  Of  these  19  gave  live 
children.  Three  cases  are  recorded  in  detail;  the  first  because  the  [ac»  was 
observed  to  arise  out  of  a  transverse  presentation,  and  two  because  they  re- 
quired operative  aid.  Of  these  Utter,  one  occurred  in  a  primipara;  the  second 
faoe-position  remained  directly  in  transverse  diameter.  Fains  being  unavail- 
ing, forceps  was  applied  in  the  left  oblique  diameter,  and  during  traction  a 
rotation  took  place  into  the  transverse  diameter,  so  that  the  face  was  bom  in 
the  normal  direction.  Child  alive.  The  other  case  occurred  in  a  woman  aged 
forty-one,  who  had  had  five  children.  Pains  very  strong ;  face  in  second 
position,  chin  to  left  and  backwards.  Forceps  was  applied  under  chloroform ; 
it  was  necessary  to  lock  the  blades  in  the  transverse  diameter;  powerful 
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traction  failed  to  moTe  the  head,  and  the  instrnment  slipped  off.  In  the  mean- 
while collapse  set  in.  The  hand  being  introduced,  the  head  was  found  yeij 
large.  Turning  was  resorted  to ;  the  head  resisted  much,  so  that  perfcmitioii 
and  oephalotopsy  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  patient's  belly  became  much  dis- 
tended, painfal ;  acnte  peritonitis  set  in,  vomiting,  and  death  in  twenty-two 
hours.  On  section  a  pound  of  fluid  blood  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
fore  left  half  of  the  fundus  Tagins  was  torn  from  the  uterus. 

Pelvie  presetUatimu  occurred  seventy  times — ^namely,  45i  breech  and  25 
footling.  21  children  were  premature ;  48  children  were  bom  aliye ;  12  died 
during  labour ;  10  bore  marks  of  previous  death. 

Diseoiet  of  Pregnancy. — ^Two  cases  are  detailed.  In  one  ovarian  dropsy, 
complicated.  Premature  labour  set  in  at  the  sixth  month.  The  patient  died 
of  hectic  after  the  cyst  had  been  punctured  several  times.  The  second  case 
was  a  primipara,  aged  forty-two,  who  shortly  before  the  term  of  pregnancv  was 
affected  witn  tuberoulous  pneumonia;  premature  labour  ocoun«d,  and  death 
four  hours  afterwards. 

Anomalies  in  Uterine  Coniraeti(m,''-^SesveT9i  cases  of  severe  pains  were  snb* 
dued  rapidly  by  subcutaneous  morphine  injections. 

Transverse  presentations  occurred  16  times.  In  two  cases  tumio^  by^  the 
head  was  effected.  In  one  the  arm  was  in  the  vagina,  the  uterus  quite  inac- 
tive; the  arm  was  rephiced,  the  head  pushed  over  the  brim,  and  delivery 
effected  by  forceps.    Tne  child  survived. 

Eelan^sia, — ^Three  cases  are  related — 1.  A  primipara  had  a  first  fit  during 
the  passage  of  the  head.  The  urine  contained  much  albumen  and  fibrin- 
^Unders.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  no  albumen.  The  patient  recovered. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  one  bleeding  and  small  doses  of  opium. 

(2)  A  primipara,  aged  thirty-four,  was  very  (edematous,  and  in  danger  of 
asphyxia.  Pams  came  on,  followed  by  fits,  leaving  complete  unconsciousness 
and  puralysis  of  the  left  arm,  foot,  aud  face.  Treatment :  Chloroform,  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia,  bleeding ;  delivery  by  forceps.  The  passase 
of  the  head  tore  the  swollen  perinsum.  Child  asphyxiatea,  but  reooverea; 
pneumonia  followed ;  recovery  tedious. 

g)  A  doubtful  case. 
upture  of  ike  Uterus, — One  case  is  related  above  under  ''Face-presenta- 
tion. A  second  occurred  as  follows :  A  woman,  aged  forty-one,  had  noodings 
in  the  seventh  month.  A  live  child  was  bom.  The  midwife  introduced  her 
hand  to  extract  the  placenta.  Immediately  thereupon  the  patient  was  ob- 
served to  be  aniemio ;  pulse  quiet,  utems  contracted  but  very  painfid.  Five 
hours  later  collapse  set  in,  and  death  before  medical  aid  could  arrive.  Section 
showed  a  rent  in  the  fundus  vaginae  behind  and  to  the  right,  not  penetratixig 
^e  peritoneum. 

Of  fifteen  lacerations  of  the  p^inaeum,  12  were  united  by  iron-wire  sutures, 
and  9  healed  thus  by  first  intention. 

The  forceps  was  applied  58  times,  or  in  about  6  per  cent.  Ten  children 
were  bom  dead,  23  more  or  less  asphyxiated,  and  25  alive.  One  mother  died; 
it  was  the  case  of  mpture  already  mentioned. 

Puerperal  history. — ^Twenty*two  mothers  fell  ill,  of  whom  nine  died,  or  kss 
than  1  per  cent.  Ten  suffered  from  metro*peritonitis :  four  of  aniemia,  or  per^ 
sistent  secondary  hsmorrhage ;  three  of  rapid  tuberculosis,  two  of  uterine  or 
vaffinal  laceration,  two  of  Bright's  disease,  and  one  of  ovarian  tumour. 

Two  children,  new-bom,  simered  from  profuse  bleeding  from  the  boweb; 
one  died.    It  had  been  bom  asphyxiated  uter  a  breech-presentation. 

5.  Dr.  £d.  Martin  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  uterine  and  abaominal  wounds  made  in  the  Ceosarian  seeticm,  during 
and  after  healing.    This  account  is  chiefly  drawn  up  from  published  hiatories. 
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AdM  is  &  cue  of  Gasariaa  section  in  which  the  woman  recoyered,  dying 
some  years  later  of  metro- peritonitis  following  the  induction  of  premature 
labonr.  The  Gosarian  section  was  performed  on  a  rhachitic  woman,  with  a 
pelyis  measoring  in  conjugate  diameter  extemaUf  h\".  The  internal  oon- 
lagate  was  estimated  at  2"  8-9'".  Mother  and  chdd  recovered.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  premature  labour  was  brought  on  by  placing  a  sound  in  the 
uterus.  She  caught  cold,  and  smart  perimetritis  ensued.  From  this  she  re* 
coTered.  In  the  following  year,  again  pregnant,  labour  was  induced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  ten  intra-uterine  mjections  or  warm  water.  The  labour-pains  were 
very  painful,  so  were  the  after-pains,  and  she  had  a  rapid  pulse.  Next  day 
Tomiting  occurred,  and  several  lumbrici  were  thrown  up.  Great  tympanitis 
followed.  She  died  eight  days  after  the  labour,  and  eleven  after  commencing 
to  induce  labour,  this  stage  having  occupied  three  days.  In  the  left  pleura 
was  found  over  half  a  pound  of  turbidf  fluid  containing  several  lumbricL 
There  were  two  openings  communicating  between  the  oesophagus  and  the 

?leura.  The  uterus  and  appendages  were  covered  with  plastic  exudations, 
here  was  a  solid  fleshy  bridge  3'"  thick,  uniting  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  where  the  scar,  4"  loog,  resulting  from  the  Cnsarian  section  was 
sitoated.  Below  this  bri^  were  several  old  membranous  exudations,  and  an 
opening  with  sharp  edges  5"'  long,  3'"  broad,  into  the  uterine  cavity. 

To  the  left  of  tne  bridge^like  membrane  the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walL    The  uterine  substanoe  was  sound. 


IV.  Thx  Placenta. 

0»  BjlferpUma  of  the  PlaeenU,    By  Dr.  Ejuboeb.    (Monatssohr. 

f.  Geburtsk.,  October,  1864.) 

Dr.  Krieser  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  in  her  third  labour,  was 
delivered  of  a  premature  child,  measuring  eighteen  inches^  with  its  headi 
belly,  and  extremities  dropsical.  The  chud  had  a  convulsion  in  the  bath, 
but  did  not  breathe,  and  quickly  died.  The  placenta  was  exp^ed.  A  portbn, 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  onlv  showed  the  aspect  of  normal  placenta^  the  rest  had 
the  appearance  of  a  hydatid  mole.  The  single  villi  were  drawn  out  to  threads 
or  stalks  as  long  as  a  finger,  to  which  bUdders,  filled  with  yellow  flxiid,  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  were  attached.  The  whole  mass  was 
of  the  sice  of  a  soup-plate.  The  mother  recovered  well.  Towards  the  end 
of  her  fourth  pregnancy  she  again  suffered  from  (edematous  swellings  of  the 
foot^  and  again  was  delivered  prematurely.  The  child  was  dead;  in  the 
highest  deme  dropsical,  and,  moreover,  had  enormously  hypeitrophied 
kUaeya.  The  villi  ot  the  placenta  were  again  partly  in  hydatigmous  degenera- 
tion, bot  the  greater  half  was  in  normal  condition.  Again  pre^pant, 
symptoms  of  dropsy  appeared,  and  the  patient  was  more  seriously  moon- 
veaienoed.  It  was  determined  to  bring  on  labour,  partly  to  reheve  the 
mother  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  averting  the  tlureatened  dropsy  of  the 
child.    This  was  done  by  placuif  an  elastic  bouffie  in  the  uterus.    A  lar^ 

ritity  of  water  followed  the  child.    The  child  died  in  half  an  hour.   Again 
placenta  showed  at  a  part  of  its  border  a  row  of  bladdery  hypertrophies 
of  the  vilii. 

The  child's  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Winckel :  It  appeared  to  be  eight 
months  old.  The  face  and  upper  extremities  were  OMlematous;  abdomen 
tympanitic ;  twelve  ounces  of  fluid  in  peritoneum ;  kidneys  Urge,  capsules 
easi^  separable ;  chest  healthy.    The  placenta  weighed  nearly  two  pounds ; 
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tiie  parench jma  was  very  pale,  bloodless,  bat  without  bladdery  hyperplasia 
of  tne  chonon-villi.  The  bladdery  portion  observed  on  the  border  after  de- 
Hrery  had  unacoonntably  disappeared ;  there  was  general  serous  infiHraiioiL 

SThe  especial  interest  of  this  case  consists  in  the  proof  it  affords  that 
latiginons  degeneration  of  the  placenta  does  not  demand,  as  a  necessary 
antecedent  condition,  the  death  of  the  foetus. — B..  B.] 


V.  The  Fcbtds. 

1.  ExperimetUal  Researeiet  on.  the  ContinuaHce  of  JAfe  of  the  Faeiu*  after  tk» 

Mothei's  Deatk,     By  Professor  Breslau.      (Monatsschr.  f.  GebortsL, 

August,  1864.) 
8.  The  Appearances  qf  a  Scalp  and  Cranium  in  which  Funeiwre  of  a  Cephal' 

hematoma  had  been  made.    By  Dr.  Heckeb.     (Monatsschr.  f.  GeburtsL, 

September,  1864.) 

1.  Professor  Breslau  has  attempted  to  soke  the  question,  how  long  can  the 
Icetus  live  after  the  mother's  deatn  ?  by  means  of  experiments  on  &e  lower 
animals.  He  starts  by  defining  "life"  and  "  death"  in  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  foetus.  Death  has  taken  place  when  the  movements  of  the  heart  have 
auuk  to  the  minimum,  when  tnerc  is  no  peripheral  circulation,  when  the  ca- 
pacity for  respiration  has  entirely  ceased,  when  instinctive  and  reflex  move- 
ments no  longer  occur.  This  is  "  death."  Another  condition  to  be  distin- 
gushed  is  "apparent  death"  (" Scheintod.'')  Thus,  when  the  movements  are 
rare,  feeble,  the  limbs  flaccid,  respiration  difficult,  interrupted,  painful,  circu- 
lation weak,  but  still  felt  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  reaction  slight  on  ex- 
ternal irritation,  the  foetus  is  "  apparently  dead."  The  Professor  details  and 
tabulates  twenty  experiments,  the  greater  number  upon  guinea-pigs.  The 
results  are  as  follows  -. 

IT.  In  9  experiments,  32  foetuses  were  found  all  dead.  The  modes  of  death 
of  the  mothers  were— in  6,  asphyxia;  in  1,  asphyxia  and  lusmorrhage;  in  1, 
chloroform  ttarq>sis ;  in  1,  paralysis  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  82  fcetuses 
were  removed  uom  the  uterus  in  1  case,  two  minutes  after  the  death  of  the 
mother ;  in  2  cases,  in  four  minutes ;  in  1  case,  in  five  minutes ;  in  8  cases,  in 
ttx  minutes ;  in  3  cases,  above  ten  minutes. 

h.  Two  were  dead,  with  1  "  apparently  dead"  in  one  case.  ^  The  mother  was 
poisoned  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  foetus  was  extracted  in  the  first  minute 
after  the  mother's  death. 

c.  All  the  focuses,  in  number  11,  were  "apparently  dead"  in  4  experiments. 
The  mothers  died,  1  by  asphyxia,  1  by  haemorrhage,  8  by  chloroform.  The 
11  foetuses  were  extracted,  1  litter  in  the  first  minute  after  the  mother's 
death,  1  in  two  minutes,  1  in  four  minutes  and  a  half,  1  in  five  minutea. 

d.  Three  foetuses  were  apparently  dead,  together  with  six  living  in  three 
txperiments.  The  mothers  died  in  2  cases  by  hsemorriiage,  in  1  by  paralysis 
of  the  nerve-centres  and  hiemorrhage.  In  these  3  cases  the  "  appareimy  dead" 
icetuses  were  removed — 1  in  3  minutes,  1  in  5^  minutes,  1  in  8  minutes,  after 
tlie  mother's  death.  Of  the  accompanvin^  living  foetuses,  1  was  removed  in 
tbe  first  minute,  1  in  2  minutes,  1  in  2|  minutes. 

e.  All  the  foetuses  were  living,  9  in  number,  in  three  experiments.  Tbe 
mothers  died  1  by  asphyxia,  1  bv  asphyxia  and  haemorrhage,  1  by  hisroonliage. 
In  these  three  experiments  the  UBtuses  were  removed  living — ^in  one  case  in  Sie 
first  minute,  in  1  in  2  minutes,  in  1  in  about  5  minutes. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

(1)  The  life  of  the  foetus  always  endures  with  a  certain  independence  after 
the  mother's  death. 
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(3)  The  life  of  the  foetus  in  the  dead  mother  is  very  quickly  in  ^eat  danger, 
which  reveab  itself  in  strong  convulsive  movements,  taking  their  character, 
probahly,  from  the  premature  respiratory  movements  due  to  the  want  of 
oxyffen,  and  the  necessity  for  breathing. 

(0)  "Apparent  death/'  into  which  the  foetus  commonly  falls  in  the  first 
minate  after  the  mother's  death,  may  be  continued  in  the  uterus  in  extreme 
cases  as  long  as  S  minutes ;  but  mostly  death  occurs  much  earlier. 

(4)  The  foetuses  removed,  "  apparently  dead,"  from  the  bodv  of  the  dead 
mother,  are  nearer  to  death  than  to  life,  for  they  do  not  recover  oy  themselves, 
but  quickly,  almost  without  exception,  perish. 

(5)  Only  seldom,  and  in  the  most  favourable  case,  will  the  youns  be  re- 
moved alive  within  5  minutes  after  the  mother's  death.  Even  in  tne  third 
minute  the  probabilitv  of  extracting  a  live  foetus  is  very  small. 

(6)  If  we  operate  Later  than  5  minutes,  we  cannot  extract  a  living  foetus ; 
if  we  operate  later  than  8  minutes  after  the  mother's  death,  not  even  an  "  ap- 
parently-dead" foetus  can  be  extracted ;  the  young  are  by  ^t  time  always 
dead. 

(7)  The  mode  of  death  of  the  mother  seems  not  to  be  without  influence  upon 
the  life  and  death  of,  the  foetuis.  Death  by  asphyxia  is  unfavourable  to  the 
foetus ;  death  by  hiemorrhage  more  favourable,  so  also  death  by  chloroform, 
and  by  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres. 

(8)  It  appears  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  persistence  of  life  whether  the 
foetus  be  mature  or  immature,  but  the  experiments  could  not  determine  this 
matter. 

With  regard  to  the  applications  to  the  human  foetus  and  to  practical  ob- 
stetrics, Breslau  submits : 

(1)  That  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  human  foetus,  like  the  brute,  always 
survives  its  mother  when  the  mode  of  death  is  rapid  and  violent,  as  from  bleed- 
ing, blows  on  the  head,  apoplexy,  &c. 

(2)  Daily  experience  shows  that  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  human  foetus 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  brute. 

(3)  Hie  duty  of  every  physician  is,  after  the  ascertained  death  of  the 
moither,  to  perform  the  Cisesarian  section  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
save  the  child's  life.  The  Caesarian  section  may,  however,  be  avoided  when 
the  previous  death  of  the  foetus  is  certain,  or  when  the  foetus  may  more  readily 
be  delivered  by  the  natural  passages. 

(4)  The  Caesarian  section  will  give  no  prospect  of  a  living  or  of  an  **  ap- 
parently dead"  child,  if  not  performed  within  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  the  mother's  dtoth. 

(5)  If  the  mother  have  died  from  disease,  as  from  cholera,  typhus,  puerpeml 
fever  either  during  pregnancy  or  labour,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  &c.,  there  is  no 
Jbope  of  saying  the  child's  life.  The  same  will  be  the  case  in  those  poisonings 
of  the  mother  which  effect  a  rapid  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  which 
affect  the  child,  as  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cliloroform -death  appears  to  be  an 
exoeptioDy  since  chloroform,  as  such,  does  not  pass  into  the  foetal  circu- 
lation, of  which  one  may  be  convinced  by  any  labour  completed  under  chloro- 
form-narcosis. 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  memoir  in  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society, 
Professor  Martin  observed  that  in  none  of  the  four  cases  in  which  he  had 
performed  Caesarian  section  after  the  mother's  death  was  a  living  child  ex- 
tracted. In  one  the  operation  was  completed  within  ten  minutes;  in  one 
it  was  done  "very  soon;"  in  the  remaining  two  it  was  done  within  half 
an  hour. 

Dr.  Boehr  referred  to  a  collection  of  cases  in  '  Casper^s  Wochenschrift,'  in 
which  oat  of  147  cases  only  3  instances  of  living  cliildren  occurred. 
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S.  Prof.  Hecker  describes  Ids  treatment  of  eephaJhsmatoBUi  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — ^He  makes  a  slight  puncture  from  the  eighth  to  the  teath  day,  uses  no 
compression,  and,  in  the  erent  of  a  eonsiderabte  reaocumnlation  of  Mood,  he 
makes  a  further  puncture  after  an  interral  of  eight  or  ten  days.  He  sajs  the 
expectatire  method  has  no  advantage,  and  leayes  an  nnsymmetrical  bone- 
tumour,  which  may  remain  for  years.  In  a  preparation  presented,  wfaidi  caaae 
from  a  very  large  oephalhaematome  which  had  been  emptied  by  a  small  poe- 
ture,  the  pericranium  had  been  applied  to  the  bone  at  its  margins  on  the 
third  day  without  any  pressure  bemg  used;  the  Mood  whidi  had  gathered 
afterwards  had  been  emptied  by  a  second  puncture  five  days  later,  imd  thus 
complete  healing  had  taken  place.  The  nerfeot  union  of  tlie  pericranium  and 
bone  was  seen  in  the  preparation,  and  only  small  oeteo^ytes  remained.  The 
child  died  of  a  different  disease.  The  Profnsor  insists  tnat  the  opening  shodd 
be  a  small  puncture,  and  not  an  incision. 
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The  following  memoirs,  either  for  want  of  space  or  becanse  ihey  can  be 
found  in  readily  accessible  journals^  are  referred  to  by  title  only. 

On  a  Eibixnd  Tumour  of  the  Uterus  Removed  by  Extraction.  By  Dr. 
BiedeL    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  September,  1864.) 

A  Monster  with  Eventration.  By  Dr.  Max  Dehn.  (Monattschr.  f .  Gebuitsk^ 
September,  1864.) 

BepcNrt  on  the  Present  State  of  Midwifery  and  GvnsBOolray  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  By  Dr.  Gusserow.  (Monatsscnr.  f.  wburtaL,  October, 
1864.) 

On  Ovarian  Cysts.    By  Dr.  Saxinger.    (Prag.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  1864.) 

On  the  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Tumours.  By  O.  Yon  Eranque.  (Wien.  Med. 
Halle,  1864.) 

Eetrospect  of  the  Events  in  the  Viennese  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  last 
Thirty  Years.    (Wiener  Med.  Jahrb.,  1864.) 

On  Chanfle  of  the  Air  and  the  new  Yentilation  Scheme  in  the  Vienna  Clinique 
for  ^dwifery.    By  0.  Braun.    (Wiener  Med.  Jahrb.,  1864.) 

On  DysmenorrhcBa  Villosa.  By  Professor  Hennig.  (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk., 
Jlugust,  1864.) 

Circumscribed  Phlebitis  of  the  Lower  Extremity  after  Labour.  By  Dr. 
Hayden.  (Dublin  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  November,  1864.) 

Case  of  Labour  with  complete  Occlusion  of  the  Vagina,  successfully  treated 
by  Incisions.  By  Dr.  Cronyn.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  November,  1864.) 

On  the  Advantages  of  the  more  extended  use  of  Version  in  Gases  of  Dispro- 
portion.   By  Dr.  Andrew  Inglis.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Deo.,  1864.) 

On  the  Weight  and  Length  of  the  Newly-born  Child  in  relation  to  the 
Mother's  Age.  By  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan.  (Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  Dec^, 
1864.) 

On  Life  without  Respiration  in  certain  Newly*bom  Children.  By  Dr.  Baiw 
dinet.    (Arch.  Gen.  de  M6d.,  Dec.,  1864.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MEDICAL  LITERARY  HISTORY. 
Adyebsaria   Mbdico-Pbii*olo6ica* 

BT  Vr.  A.  6BXENHILL,  1C.D;   OlbV.' 

f 
(OonlkmedJ^wn  vd.  xxxtv.^p.  540.) 

II  iKpoi^a,  or  T6Jxp»fuov,  two  fbrms  of  a  Hippocratie  word,  which  are  nsed 
sjnonjmoasly  to  signify  the  large  process  terminating  the  spine  of  the  scapala, 
still  called  the  acromion.  The  author  of  the  treatise  '  De  ArtionUs'  (probably 
Hippocrates  himself)  calls  it^  "  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  clayicle  and 
the  scapula^"  which  definition  is  repeated  by  Rnfus  Ephesios.'  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Hippocrates  supposed  tne  acromion  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
bone,  which  constituted  a  difference  between  man  and  other  animals.'  Endemus, 
who  liyed  somewhat  kter,  certainly  thooght  so  •*  probably  Galen  also,  who 
(speaking  apparently  in  his  own  |>erson)  calls  it  a  cartilaginous  bone ;'  else- 
where,' however,  he  seems  to  consider  it  only  as  a  prolongation  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Theophilus.'  The  word  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Galen,^  especiall;^  in  the  *De  Anat.  Admin.;'*  also  in  Oribasius,"^ 
Padus  .^gineta,^^  and  Meletius  ;^  from  which  passages  it  appears  that  it  was 
Mnnetimes  used  rather  vaguel}[.  Whenever  it  has  any  strict  and  definite 
sense,  it  is  probably  that  which  is  given  above. 

If  the  reading  cucp&fuov  Aopoviop  in  Galen"  is  correct,  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  adjective,  oKp^tfjuos,  tliough  no  such  is  reconiised  by  Liddell  and  Scott. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  discussed  by  Vesalius,'^  Littre,*^  Adams,*' 
snd  others. 

dXXovrocAd^r  (fjiriv,  or  ytroBv  (never  yxjviy^t  as  Kraus'^  asserts),  a  name 
applied  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  fcetus,  still  called  the  allanioid.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  somewhat  resembling  an  aXXo^,  or  sausage^  and  is 
sometimes  rendered  in  Latin  fareimnalis}*    It  is  described  by  G&en  in  the 

1  §  13,  tome  ir.  p.  116, 1.  5,  ed.  LiUr^. 
>  P.  29,  L  1.     Seealflo p.  60,  1.  10,  ed.  Cliocfa. 
'  'De  Artie./  loco  di.;  <Mochl.,'  §  1,  tome  iv.  p.  S44,  1.  2,  ed.  Liitr6.     See 
Galen,  '  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "  De  Artie,"  *  i.  61,  torn,  xviii.  pt.  i.  p.  400,  1.  3. 

^  Kofua  Bphea.,  p.  29,  1.  i. 
'  Loco  cit.,  p.  400, 1.  5.    See  also  'De  Osa.,'  eap.  14,  torn.  ii.  p.  766,  1.  11 ;  'De 
Anat.  Admm.,'  v.  2,  tom.  ii.  p.  491,  L  8;    <De  Usu  Fart.,*  ziii  11,  tom.  iv. 
p.  128. 

«  'De  Usa  Part,*  ziiL  10,  tom.  iv.  p.  122,  1.  2,  &o. 
7  'De  Coip.  Ham.  Pabr./  v.  9,  §  i.  p.  198,  1.  4. 
^  See  Index  to  Ktlhn*s  edition. 
*  Tom.   u.    p.  421,    1.  13;    446.8;    447.4;    466.17;  469.18,   18;    487.1,  3; 
488.15;  490.10;  491.6;  679.5. 

'^  Bk.  zxv.,  taken  alnoet  entirely  from  Galen,  tome  iu.  p.  410,  U.  9, 11 ;  411.1 ; 
422.10;  432.5;  484.6;  455.4,  ed.  Daremberg;  andxlvii.  8,  tomeiv.  p.  213. 

^^  Lib.  vi.  cap.  118,  p.  454,  ed.  Brisa. 
u  'De  Horn.  Fabr.,*  cap.  27,  p.  119,  11.  2,  3,  ed.  Cramer, 
u  'De  Gas.,*  cap.  15,  torn.  ii.  p.  766,  L  10. 
"  'De  Hum.  Corp.  Fabr.,'  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 
>'  '(Envm  d'Hippoer.,'  tome  iv.  p.  10,  ^. 
IS  tiommantanr  on  Paalos  ^igineta,  vL  118,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
^'^  *  Kritlsch-etymol.  Median.  Lex.* 
^"  Galen,  'De  Uteri  Dissect./  c.  10,  tom.  u.  p.  902,  1.  11 ;  'De  Usa  Part./  xv. 
5,  torn.  iv.  p.  281, 1.  8 ;  '  De  Sem.,'  i.  7,  tom.  iv.  pp.  588,  589. 
^*  Aetinfl^  translated   by  Comarins,  tetrab.  iv.  serm.  4,  eap.  8,  p.  781  C,  ed. 

ast«ph. 
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three  passages  referred  to  below»  who  is  copied  by  Aetins'  and  Theophilus.- 
In  the  notes  to  Theophilus  (p.  332),  I  said  that  I  had  not  found  the  word  in 
any  writer  earlier  than  Galen ;  but  it  is  used  by  Soranus.'  It  is  one  of  the 
words  discussed  by  Eiihii  in  his  'Censura  Medioorum  Lexicorum  Rc- 
centiorum/^ 

oKwniit  a  foXy  plur.  dXeMrcxcr,  a  curious  and  TCiy  ancient  name  ciyen  to 
the  psoas  muscles,  the  origjin  of  which  is  unknown.  It  was  found  in  the 
'  Cnidian  Sentences,'  a  treatise  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and 
also  in  an  author  quoted  by  Rufus  Ephesius,'  Athensus^*  and  JuUns 
PoUux,'^  by  the  names  Clearchua  and  CleitarcAus,  both  of  whi«h  (one  being 
wrong)  no  doubt  refer  to  the  same  person. 

dftapBpiTis,  a  word  used  by  CkIius  Aurelianus,'  su;nifying  universal  gout, 
or  gout  affecting  seyeral  joints  at  once.    It  is  omittea  in  most  lexicons. 

afiavp»<ri£  6fifutr»tf  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection'  probably  means  simply 
dimnen/t  of  siffht ;  and  even  where  what  we  should  call  amaurosis  seems  to  be 
mentioned,  the  Greek  word  dfMvpma'it  is  not  used.^®  Afterwards  it  got  a  more 
precise  signification,  and  was  explained  to  mean^'  **  a  complete  impediment  of 
the  sight  without  any  manifest  cause."  This  definition  is  repeated  in  almost 
the  same  words  by  raulus  JSgineta^'  and  Joannes  Actuarius,^  and  with  some 
yariation  by  Aetius,^**  and  agrees  with  the  explanation  given  by  Galen  him- 
self." 

a/AMior"  yiraVf  or  v/i^y,  the  name  of  the  innermost  membrane^ surrounding 
the  foetus,  nrst  used  by  Empedodes,^^  and  stUi  retained.  It  is  sometimes 
written  dfufios,^^  but  much  more  generally  dfuftiot  in  the  present  text  of 
Soranus,^'  Galen,^  Oribasius,^^  and  Theophilus.^  It  is  doubtful  whether 
t6  dfufiov,  the  neuter  substantive,  is  ever  used  in  this  sense. 

dfjixfififiepivos  nvptrds,  Quotidian  fever,  a  name  found  in  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection,'^ and  adopted  oy  all  subsequent  ancient  writers  on  fevers,  most  of 

^  Loco  cit.  '  <De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  t.  19,  20. 

»  « De  Arte  Obstetr.,'  c  21,  p.  68,  ed.  Dicte. 

*  *0pu8C  Acad.  Med.  et  PhUoL/  vol.  iL  p.  370. 

'  *  De  Fart.  Corp.  Ham.,*  p.  40,  1.  12,  &c.,  ed.  GliDch.     In  this  passage  there  are 

several  manifest  errors,  which  are  corrected  by  Srmeruis,  IlippoGr.  '  De  Vict.  Bat.  in 

Morb.  Acut.,'  p.  101,  and  Littr6,  '(Eovres  d'Hippoer.,*  tome  iv.  p.  6fi. 

<  'Deipnos.,'  ix.  59,  p.  899. 

'  '  Onomast./  ii.  4,  §  185. 

8  <  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  v.  cap.  2,  p.  557. 

•  'Goac.  PFnnot.,'§§  221,  222;   *Frorrh.,'  §  18,   tome  v.   pp.  546,  632,  ed. 

LittrCs 

"  '  De  Visa,*  §  8,  tome  ix.  p.  158. 
^  Psendo-Oalen,  '|Introd./  c.  16,  torn.  ziv.  p.  776, 1.  8. 
^'  Lib.  iii.  e.  22,  p.  85  B,  1.  52,  ed.  Aid. 
^  'De  Meth.  Med.,*  ii.  7,  p.  184  B,  ed.  H.  Steph. 
w  vii.  2,  p.  124,  1. 14,  ed.  Aid. 
w  «  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Prorrhet.  I.,"  '  iL  45,  torn.  rvL  p.  609,  L  18. 
^*  The  accentuation  of  liddell  and  Soott  has  been  adopted. 
37  Rufus  Ephes.,   'De  Part  Corp.  Hum.,'  p.  45,    ed  Clinoh;   Julius  PdDox, 
'  Onomast.,'  ii.  4,  §  228. 

"  Ruf.  Eph.,  and  Jul.  Poll.,  locis  cit.;  also  Qalen,  ^De  Usu  Part.,'  xt.  4,  5, 
torn.  iv.  p.  224,  1.  9;  282.12,  16;  238.1,  7. 

"  *  De  Arte  Obstetr.,'  oc  21,  22,  p.  68, 1.  18 ;  p.  70,  L  22. 
^  'De  Uteri  Dissect,'  cap.  10,  torn.  iL  p.  902, 1.  11 ;  908.1 ;    '  De  Sem.,'  I  U 
torn.  iv.  p.  647,  1.  18;  'De  Poet  Form.,'  cap.  2,  torn.  iv.  p.  657,  L  15;  «De  Hipp, 
et  Plat.  Denr.,*  vi.  6,  torn.  v.  p.  555,  L  ult. 

«'  'Coll.  Medic.;  xx.  8,  §§  11,  12,  18,  tome  iu.  p.  75,  1. 12;  p.  76, 11. 5, 10. 
«  '  De  Corp.  Ham.  Pabr.,'  v.  19,  §  2,  p.  211,  1.  5 ;  20,  §  8,  p.  214,  L  7. 
»  'Bpid.,'  i.  2,  §  4,  tome  iL  p.  622,  L  2;  «De  Nat.  Horn.,'  §  15,  tomevL  p.  ^ 
ed.  Littr^. 
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'whom  are  enamerated  by  Adams  in  his  Commentary  on  Paulus  iBgincta.' 
Galen  says  that  in  his  time  some  physicians  had  begun  to  call  those  quotidian 
fevers  in  which  the  intermission  was  incomplete  by  the  names  KoBrjfif pivot,  or 
fu6riiiffHv6s,  but  he  adds  that  this  was  not  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  he  himself  preferred  the  names  dfKf»ffupuf6s  ovvtxis  and  dpx^yuspwoi 
duiXcnra»y,^  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  intimate  that  the  intermission  was 
partial  or  complete. 

ofMti^ifikijfrrpofdifjs  x""^^*  tunica  retiformis,  a  name  that  owes  its  origin  to 
Herophilos,  who  compared  a  part  of  the  eye  to  a  casting-net  (mu^i^Xi^aTpoy),' 
"  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  vessels  and  its  form."  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  exactly  what  part  of  the  eye  is  meant  when  the  word  is  found  in 
ancient  authors,  as  they  had  no  very  distinct  ideas  themselves  of  the  compli- 
cated anatomy  of  this  organ.  Accordingly,  it  sometimes  appears  to  mean  the 
retiiuiy  sometimes  the  hyaloid  meudtraae,  sometimes  both  these  delicate  parts, 
which  were  not  very  accurately  distinguished.  Rufus  Ephesiu^  says  it  con- 
tains Uie  hyaloid  humour,  and  is  synonymous  with  dpaxvo€Uirjs  and  vakottdrfs, 
by  which  names  he  designates  the  "third*' membrane  of  the  eye.  This  de- 
soription  plainly  refers  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.  On  the  other  liand,  Galen^ 
distmctly  calls  it  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  therefore  as  evidently 
refers  to  the  retina.  He  also  in  another  passage^  distinguishes  the  d/x^i- 
/SXiyoTpocid^r  from  the  apaxvotthiii,  which  two  wor£  Rufus  Ephesius  and  Julius 
Pollux*  considered  to  be  synonymous.  Oribasius'^  transcribes  Galen's  de- 
scription. In  Leo,^  Meletius,^  and  Joannes  Actuarius,^^  the  retina  is  in- 
tended. Tlie  meaning  of  the  word  is  discussed  by  Kiilm/^  who  seems  to  con- 
sider that  it  never  means  the  retina,  which  certainly  is  not  correct.  Dr. 
Daremberg  mentions  the  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  the  anatomical  knowledge 
of  the  eye  exhibited  by  ancient  authors." 

atm^atni,  when  applied  to  a  disease  means  the  second  period  (sometimes 
called  ffVcdoo-tr,  or  av^ais),  when  it  is  increasing  in  severity ;  the  other  stages 
being  the  apxri,  lucfui,  and  irapajc/i^.'* 

ajUfiariKhs  avvoxos  is  synonymous  with  eVaic/Murrucdr,  and  signifies  a  species 
of  oontinued^^  fever  in  which  the  amount  of  heat  gradually  increases  throughout 
the  attack." 

^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

'  *De  Differ.  Febr.,'  ii.  7,  torn.  vii.  pp.  354,  355;  *  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
•*Bpid-  L,"»  iiL  2,  torn.  xvu.  A.  p.  221. 

*  BofuB  Sphes.,  *  De  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,'  p.  37,  LI;  p.  56,  L  15. 

*  <I>e  Usn  Part.,*  viiL  6;  x.  1,  2,  torn,  ill  p.  639,  L  10,  p.  762,  L  1,  &c;  <De 
Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer./  vU.  4,  tom.  v.  p.  624, 1. 10. 
•  *  De  Metb.  Med.,'  i.  6,  tom.  x.  p.  47, 1.  16.  <>  '  Onomaat.,'  ii.  13,  §  71. 

7  'Coll.  MecL/  xxiv.  2,  tome  iiL  p.  295, 1. 10,  ed.  Daiemb. 
>  'Conap.  Medic,'  iiL  1,  p.  129,  11.  23,  25,  in  Ermerina,  '  Aneod.  Med.  Gh:.' 
*  'De  Horn.  Fabr.,'c.  2,  p.  68,  11.  9,  24,  in  Cramer's  '  Aneod.  Qr.,*  voL  iiL 

^  'De  Spin  Anim./  i.  8,  §  L  in  Ideler'a  *Med.  et  Phya.  Gr.  Min.,'  vol.  L 
p.  827,  1.  6. 

u  <Opuao.  Acad.  Med.  et  PhiloL/  voL  ii.  p.  353. 
^>  <  (Baviea  de  Qalien,'  tome  L  p.  612. 

^«  Galeo,  *De  Cria./  L  3,  8,  tom.  ix.  p.  556,  L  14;  p.  581,  L  3;  'De  Morbor. 
Tempor.,'  e.  2;  *De  Totius  Morbi  Tempor.,*  cc.  1,  3,  tom.  viL  p.  411,  L  12;  440.3; 
445.11;  'Comment,  in  Hippoor.  "De  Humor."'  L  3;  ii.  14,  tonu  zvL  p.  70,  L  13; 
p.  257,  L  7;  Paeodo-Syneslaa,  *  De  Febr.,'  p.  72,  L  nit. 

^  In  order  to  prevent  mtaapprehenaion,  it  ahouid  be  atated  that  irvpoxoc  here  and 
above  (aee  AKpavrucb^  vhvoxo^)  ia  need  in  the  aenae  fpven  it  by  GNileD,  to  aignify 
aimply  a  fever  in  which  there  ia  neither  intermiaaion  (^coXctirdiv  n-vper^c)  nor  remia- 
aion  {9vv§xM  ^vp^'''^s)i  hat  perfect  continuity  ;  what  exact  apecies  of  fever  in  the 
iiii»m«ndatare  of  modern  noaologiata  were  included  under  this  name  it  may  perbapa  be 
neoeaaaiy  to  determine  hereaftor,  when  the  word  if^voxo^  ia  examined,  but  in  the 
meaatlnie  thia  explanation  ia  aufficient. 

«  Galen,  '  De  Differ.  Febr.,'  ii.  2,  torn.  viL  p.  337, 1.  3. 
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otnfipoxiC^,  to  catch  in  a  loop,  to  perform  the  operation  of  ^mppo- 

atfofipoxurfj^,  an  ancient  operation  for  trichiasis,  deseribed  by  Panlas 
.£gineta,*  but  no  lon^r  in  nse.  It  is  mentioDcd  also  by  Galen,'  and  has  been 
particularly  examined  by  sereral  modem  writer8*-e.g.,  Kiihn,^  Littr6,'  and 
Ermerins.* 

duay€Uf  alfUL  is  merely  to  brin^  up  blood,  whether  by  vomiting  or  by 
coughmg.'^  The  use  botn  of  the  verb  amKa  and  of  the  substantiTe  drttp^ 
in  tue  Hippooratic  Collection  is  explained  oy  Foesins. 

dvoytsyif  tufumis  is  sometimes  merely  the  bringing  up  of  blood,  whether  \xf 
Tomitmg  or  by  coughing;'  and  this  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  was 
probably  strictly  observed,  as  Cielius  Aurelianus'  particiuarly  notes  that  it 
signifies  "ex  inferioribus  ad  saperiora  fluorem."  It  was  perhaps  in  this 
general  sense  that  £rasistratus>^  used  the  word  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  wo^ 
Sometimes  thd  word  is  applied  particularly  to  haemoptysis,'^  sometimes  to 
hsBmatemesis."  In  Aretsus,^  cany^ryii  irrvcXoy  and  away««y^  ^cy^aorflir 
signify,  of  course,  erpeetoraiion, 

muBrMrioy  intennbilitv^  icani  of  sensation,^  as  a  symptom  of  disease ;  used 
in  the  plural  by  Qaleu,'*  in  the  same  sense.  Sometimes  it  ia  used  as  the  name 
of  a  disease,^  opposed  to  irap«<rtf. 

oMicr^iriff,  wnich  is  omitted  in  most  lexicons,  is  uaed  by  AtcUbub^  as  sy- 
nonymous with  apaur^aia, 

dpiuorBtfrog,  siffnifies  a  person  imensibls,  wUhoui  tenutiion,  and  is  opposed  in 
Aret«eus^'  to  €v3aBrfTOf,  In  another  passage  of  the  same  author,"  oMuaArrtw 
^  Mti  means,  tbe  tente  of  touch  is  lott. 

The  inaensibiUig  mentioned  in  these  passages  was  caused  by  disease,  not  by 
artificial  means ;  and  accordingly  the  word  atftuvBtfrumg  {anatthetie)  is  probably 
nowhere  used  by  any  ancient  writer.  The  word  is,  however,  a  perfectly 
Intimate  compound  and  derivative ;  for  as  mo^Trucdr  signifies  that  which 
gives  sensation  (as  al<rBipnKa  vtvpa),  so  dvtuirBtfruo&s  may  fairly  be  uaed  to 
signify  that  whicm  takes  it  aw^,^ 

dwa  vapKCL,  or  dtratropKo,  Signifies  that  species  of  dropsy  which  still  rrtains 
the  name  anasarca.    It  was  a  new  term  in  the  time  of  Galen,  who  saya  he  had 

^  Pseudo-Ghfclen,  '  Introd.,'  c.  19,  torn.  ziv.  p.  7S4,  L  2. 
'  Lib.  vi.  cap.  18,  where  see  Adams**  Commentary,  vol  iU  p.  270. 
>  'Comment,  in  Hippoer.  "Be  Vict.  Bat.  in  Morb.  Acnt.," '  ir.  105,  torn.  zvL 
p.  918,  1.  12,  where  the  word  is  wrongly  written  Ava^oyx^f^^^ 

^  '  Opnee.  Acad.  Med.  et  Phllol,'  vol.  iL  p.  854. 
'  '(Eavres  d'Hippoer.,'  tome  iii.  p.  zUv. 
<  Hippoor.  'Opera,*  voL  i.  p.  860. 
7  Leo,  'ConspeeL  Medic,*  ir.  19,  in  Snnerina, '  Aneod.  Med.  Gr.,*  p.  163,  L  IS. 

^  Leo,  ibid.,  I.  17. 
*  <  Morb.  Chron.,*  ii.  9,  p.  889, 1.  alt.     So  also  Areteus,  '  De  Cans.  Mocb.  Aeat>* 
ii.  2,  p.  28, 1.  24,  ed.  Adams. 

^<»  Galen,  '  De  Libris  Propriia,'  o.  1,  torn.  six.  p.  14, 1.  7. 
II  XMoBOor.  *  Bopor.,*  ii.  29,  80,  lorn.  ii.  p.  288, 1. 14 ;  p.  289,  L  7,  ed.  SprafeL 
^  Galen, '  De  Oompos.  Medieam.  see.  Looos,'  vii.  4,  torn.  ziiL  p.  76^  I.  7. 
1*  <  De  Sign.  Morb.  Aent.,*  J.  10^  p.  17,  U.  2,  12,  ed.  Adama. 
^*  Aretaeus,  ibid.,  5,  p.  6,  1.  6. 
»  ^Commeiit  in  Hippoer.  *'Bptd.  III.,"*  i  4,  torn.  xvii.  A  p.  522,  L  5. 
><  Aretttns, '  De  Caw.  Morb.  Chron.,*  i.  7,  p.  62,  U  21. 
17  '  De  Cur.  Morb.  Acut,*  i.  4,  p.  149. 1  19. 
18  <  De  Cans.  Morb.  Chron.,*  ii.  12,  p.  119, 1.  7.        i>  Ibid.  L  7,  p.  66,  L  1& 
^  The  monstrous  word  onekA^M^ve,  which  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  two  zeoent  Froneh 
Medioal  Diotionaiiea  of  repntei  if  admitted  at  all,  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
panied  by  a  protest ! 
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nowbere  found  it  in  any  author,  but  that  it  was  used  by  modem  physicuuiB/ 
Probably  the  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  employed  the  name  is  Aretsus,^ 
^^  was  either  a  contemporary  of  Galen,  or  slightly  anterior  to  him.  After 
his  time  it  became  one  of  the  recognised  names  for  anasarca — perhaps  the  most 
common — and  is  used  by  Alexander  TralUanos,^  Stephanus  Atheniensis/ 
llieophLlns,'  Paulns  iEgmeta,*  Leo/  and  Joannes  Actnarins.'  The  name 
was  no  doubt  at  first  6  opa  adpxa  vdcpor,'  ike  dropty  throughout  the  fiefky  or 
o  opa  aapKa  KoKovfigvos  vbtpot,^  ike  to-called  dropsy  through/oui  the  fie»h  ;  then 
the  vdcpof  was  dropped,  and  6  aim.  arapxa  alone  was  used."  Lastly,  the  two 
words,  oira  a-apKo,  were  united  to  form  one  {dvatrdpKa),^  which  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  substantive,  so  that  in  one  place"  (if  the  reading  is 
correct)  we  meet  with  avaxrapKas  as  the  accusative  plural. 

The  name  is  synonymous  with  XtvKoffiKrffioria  or  \tvK6y  diKeyfui,^  with 
vHtpos,^  KorA  <rapKa  or  \caiatarea^  %m6  tropica  or  {fwoaapKofi  inroaapKLdios 
vikpost^  iniercus,^  ftc. ;  but  none  of  these  names  have  been  generally 
adopted. 

dmaroftdv  ^Xc/3a^  or  ayytlov,^^  is  to  open  the  mouth  of  a  vein  or  vessel,  so 
as  to  allow  the  blood  to  ooze  out.  It  is  used  also  in  the  passive  voice  in  a 
simiLar  sense.**  Sometimes  it  means  to  atuutomoae,  or  unite  by  anastomosis, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,**  and  is  applied  to  the  communication  between 
the  arteries  and  veins.  In  this  sense  the  word  avpovacrrofjt^  is  also  used.** 
Sometimes  (in  the  passive)  it  appears  to  mean  to  be  dilated,  without  suffering 

^  'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *<De  '^ct.  Bat.  in  Morh.  Acat.,*'*  iv.  93,  tom.  xv. 
p.  891, 1.  2. 

*  'De  CSaua.  Morb.  Cfhron.  ii.  1,  p.  92,  U.  16,  18,  21 ;  p.  93,  U.  14,  22. 
*  Lib.  ix.  ec.  1,  2,  p.  512,  1.  18 ;  p!  513,  1.  5,  ed.  BaaU. 
*  'Sehol.  in  Hippocr.  "  Prognost.,'*  *  in  Diets,  'Schol.  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.,'  vol.  i. 
p.  128,  U.  81,  82;  p.  181,  I.  21. 

*  'Oomment.  in  Hippocr.  *' Aphor.,"*  in  Dietf,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  L  17. 

«  Lib.  iii.  cap.  48,  p.  48,  B.  U.  45,  49. 
7  'Conspeet.  Medic.,*  v.  28,  p.  185, 1. 18,  in  Ermerins,  'Aneod.  Med.  Gh:.' 
*  'De  Meth.  Med.,*  v.  6,  8,  pp.  258  b,  270  g,  ed.  H.  Stoph. 
*  StephaauB  Athenienns,  loco  cit. 
»  ealen,   'De  Oans.  Symptom.,'  ill  4,  torn.  vii.  p.  281,  1.  9.    See  aU»  *De 
Simplie.  Madie.  Temper,  ae  Faonli,'  zi.  1,  torn.  zii.  p.  821,  L  12. 
1^  Galen,  'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **I>e  Bat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acnt.,***  iv.  93,  torn. 

-    ■     _     fiOQ    1     Q 

u  Galo^  'De  Vatur.  FacuH.,'  1. 11,  tmn.  il  p.  24,  1.  15;  <Defin.  Med.,'  c.  279, 
torn.  ziz.  p.  424,  L  7. 

»  Galea,  '  De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,*  e.  15,  torn.  ziv.  p.  275,  L  18. 
'*  See  Foesii  *  (Boon.  Hippocr.,'  in  v.  XtvKo^Xtyparia. 
^  CsliaB   Anielianius    'Morb.  Chron.,'    iii.    8,   p.    468,    ed.    Amman;   Galen, 


**  Galea,  loco  ett,  torn.  zv.  p.  891, 1.  2  ;  CnL  Anrd.,  pp.  468,  469. 
rf  Gelans,  '  Be  Medio.,'  iu.  21 ;  Csal.  Aniel.,  p.  468. 
^  Hippocratee,  '  Be  Tict.  Bat.  in  Morb.  Acat.,'  Append.  §  20,  tome  ii.  p.  496, 
L  nit.  ed.  littrtf ;   'Be  Morb.,'  i.  3,  torn.  vi.  p.  144, 1.  5;  Paalns  Jlgineta,  lib.  iiL 
cap.  48,  p.  48  B.  L  45. 

'^  GU.  AnxeL,  p.  470, 1.  8. 
*•  Galen,  <De  Atrft  BUe,*  c  4,  torn.  v.  p.  117, 1.  nit. 
"  Id.  •  De  Cans.  Symptom.,*  iiL  5,  torn.  vii.  p.  233,  L  14. 
H  Galen,  'Da  Difler.  Sjmptom.,*  c.  6,  tom.  vii.  p.  79,  L  15;  'De  Meth.  Med.,* 
V.  2»  torn.  X.  p.  311, 1.  8;  'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "De  Homor,**  *  iiL  31,  torn.  xvi. 
p.  475,  1.  14;   Leo;  'Conspect.  Medic.,*  v.   11,  in  Ermerinfl^  'Anecd.  Med.  Gr.,* 
p.  177. 

**  Galen,  'De  Ura  Part.,'  vL  17,  torn.  iii.  p.  495, 1.  15. 
**  Galen,  ibid.,  p.  492,  L  14. 
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the  blood  to  escape,  as  in  a  passage  of  Galen,^  where  it  is  opposed  to  rptt&tiir^t 
and  answers  to  dp€vpvv6€i(nif  in  Antyilos.' 

ttpatrrdfiwrtt  had  three  Tery  different  meanings,  derived  from  the  three 
senses  of  dpacrrou6€»,  given  above. 

1.  One  of  the  species  of  hiemorrbage  recognised  by  the  old  writers,' 
rendered  by  Cslius  Aurelianus^  otculatio,  and  exphuned  by  Celsos  to  apply  to 
hsmorrhaffe  "  ore  alic^]us  venie  patefacto."*  This  sense  of  the  word  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Erasistratns,  who  was  perhaps  the  author  of  it.* 

2.  Anasiomoiisy  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  or  tlie  communication 
between  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  if  by  the  mouths  or  open  ends  of  the  one 
set  of  vesseb  being  Joined  to  those  of  the  other.'  This  communication  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  Erasistratus,  who,  however,  belieyed  that  the  arteries  con- 
tained only  air ;  it  is  also  discussed  at  some  length  by  Galen,  who  knew  that 
the  arteries  contained  blood :  all  which  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  should  have  been  so  long  undiscovered. 

3.  Simple  dilatation,  without  any  escape  of  blood,  in  the  passage  of  Panlus 
.£gineta  before  referred  to,'  synonymous  with  dvevpya-ftot  and  dvtvpfuvtm  in 
Antyllus.* 

dvatrroyMTiK&i,  calculated  to  open  or  dilate  ike  wiouilu  of  vessels,  applied 


Hippocratic  Collection  the  word  dMU7ro/M>r^pu>s^* 
the  same  sense  as  dvaarofuffriKot ;  but  dvaaro/iof ,  which  is  inserted  in  some 
lexicons,  and  from  which  comes  the  word  dyaarofurr€pt»v,  formerly  found  in  the 
Hippocratic  Collection,^^  is  probably  no  genuine  word.  It  is  not  recogpused 
by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  in  his  edition  of  Hippocrates,  Littr6  has  dorvfiM- 
TipMv,  which  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading. 

dpoffwo'fxds,  a  dilatation,  synonymous  with  dp€vpvpa-is,  and,  when  applied  to 
an  artery,  constituting  dyf^pvo-iui,  ajteurytm.^ 

dp€vpvafui,  an  aneurysm,  in  tne  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  probably  not  to 

1  '  De  Tamor.  pr»t.  Nat.,'  c.  11,  torn.  viL  p.  725,  1.  4.  This  posMge  is  quoted 
by  Oribasius  ('Coll.  Medic.,'  xlv.  23,  §  1,  tome  iv.  p.  51,  ed.  Daremheig)  aad  by 
IVtulos  iBgineta  (ri.  87,  p.  180,  ed.  Briaa),  and  appears  to  have  been  mivuiderstood 
by  Freind,  when  he  says  ('  Hist,  of  Physic,*  vol.  ii.)  that  Femel  was  the  first  penon 
who  attributed  aneurysm  to  diUtation.  See  Brian's  Note  on  Paalns  ?fig<nci^, 
loco  cit.     See  also  the  explanation  of  dvtvpvafia  on  this  page. 

'  Id  Oribasius,  *  Coll.  Medic.,'  xlv.  24,  §  1,  tome  iv.  p.  52. 
*  Qalen,  'De  Cans.  Symptom.,*  iii.  5,  torn.  vil.  p.  282,  1.  1;   'De  Meth.  Med.** 
iv.  1,  ▼.  2,  torn.  X.  p.  238,  1.  1 ;  p.  311,  11.  4,  12,  17;  'Comment,  in  Hippocr.  '*  Be 
Hamor."*  iii.  31,  torn.  xri.  p.  478,  1.  5;   'Defin.  Med.,*  c  461,  torn.  xix.  p.  457, 
1.  3. 

«  <  Morb.  Chion.,*  ii.  10,  §  121. 
^  '  De  Medic.,*  iv.  11,  p.  134,  ed.  Darembetg. 
^  Csslius  Aurelianus  (loco  dt.)  says  that  some  persons   adEnowledged  only  i«o 
kinds  of  huemorrhage— vis.,  *^  erupiio  etputredo,  ut  Asdepiades  ;**  oUiera  three — 
viz.,  ^'  eruptio  eitpiUredo  et  oicuUuiOj  ut  A'OiitirtUut" 

'  Qalen,  '  De  Usn  Part.,*  ri.  17,  torn.  iu.  pp.  492,  498,  494. 
8  Ti.  37,  p.  180,  1.  U,  ed.  Brian. 
*  In  Cribas.  'CoIL  Med.,*  xlv.  24,  tome  ir.  p.  52,  1. 11 ;  p.  58,  L  1. 
^^  Celsus,  V.  18,  §  35;  GiJeo,  'De  Simplic.  Medicam.  Temper,  ac  Facult./  v.  14, 
torn.  xi.  p.  749,  kc, 

'^  'Morb.  Chron.,*  ii.  10,  §  123 ;  '  Morb.  Aont.,*  iu.  4,  §  40. 

^*  Loco  cit.,  p.  750,  L  12. 
'*  <  De  Nat.  Mol.,'  §  109,  tome  ViL  p.  428, 1.  2. 
i«  'De  Morb.  Mul.,*  i.  1,  tome  vui.  p.  12,  L  3,  ed.  Littr6. 
*9  Galen,    'Defin.  Med.,*   c.  878,  tome  xix.  p.  441;  Antyllus,  in  Oribas.  'CoIL 
Med.,*;xlv.  24,  torn.  iv.  p.  52,  1.  12;  p.  58,  U.  1,  11. 
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be  foand  iu  anj  author  earlier  than  Xtufas,^  who,  however,  only  mentions  the 
affection  incidentally.  It  occurs  several  times  in  Gralen's  works.'  In  one 
place  two  causes  are  assigned  for  the  affection— viz.,  aiutstomotU  and  a 
wonnd^  which  apparently  corresp|ond  with  those  mentioned  by  Antyllus— 
viz.,  dikUation  ana  rupture*  Ereind  considers  that  no  Greek  writer  lielieved 
an  aneuiysm  ever  to  proceed  from  dilatation  of  the  artery ;  and  he  refers  to 
the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Paulus  ^o^ineta,  in  which  he  considers  that 
mf(UTT6iuHn9  necessarily  implies  that  the  blood  was  extravasated.^  He  may 
possibly  be  right  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  Galen  and  Paulus  ^gineta 
(though  upon  the  whole  it  seems  more  prooable  that  he  is  wrong),  but  the 
pcuaage  from  Antyllus  (which,  however,  was  not  published  till  long  after  his 
death)'  proves  that  his  supposition  that  no  Greek  author  mentions  dilatation 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  aneurysm  was  mistaken.  Besides  Adams's  Commentary 
there  is  a  valuable  note  by  Dr.  Daremberg^  on  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  Paulus  JSgineta^  which  is  also  quoted  by  Oribasius. 


MEDICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Leproiif  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physieiane, 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  condensed  replies  to  the  interro- 
gatories of  the  College,  printed  by  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
luittee  in  the  preparation  of  their  final  report.  A  few  repHes  are  still  looked 
for,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  month  or  so  that  those  from  British  Guiana 
and  from  the  Miuiras  presidency  have  come  to  hand.  The  array  of  evidence 
already  received  is  most  varied  and  extensive,  comprising  returns  from  all  our 
West  India  colonies — from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone,  and  several 

5 laces  on  the  North  Coast  of  Arrica — from  Syria  and  Palestine,  inclndine 
erusalem,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo — from  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Archipelago — from  Constantinople,  Tabreez,  Hon^  Kong, 
and  other  places  in  China — from  the  Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies — and 
from  Australia  and  the  Mauritius.  Perhaps  none  of  the  returns  are  more 
deeply  interesting  than  those  from  New  Brunswick,  the  only  province  of 
North  America,  as  far  as  we  know,  where  the  malady  is  known  to  eidst.  In 
various  regions  in  South  America  it  prevails  most  extensively.  But  no  official 
information  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  Committee  from  Brazil,  &c.» 
nor  yet  from  those  countries  of  Europe  which  are  still  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
such  as  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  The  present  inquiry  is  therefore  far 
from  overtaking  the  entire  geography  of  this  nearly  world-wide  disease.  So 
much  the  better,  as  other  (jovernments  and  other  medical  corporations  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  example  thus  set  by  our  own  to  institute  similar  re- 
searches in  their  colonial  imd  foreign  possessions;  and  what  Norway  did  a 
few  years  ago  in  respect  of  her  domestic  population,  might  with  great  ad- 
vantage be  followed  by  several  countries  in  tne  South  of  Europe. 

Hitnerto,  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  not  been  so  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  disease  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  on  grounds 
alike  of  science  and  of  humanity,  demands ;  and  everywhere  much  ignorance 

^  In  Aetius,  iv.  2,  §  61,  pp.  716  E,  717  E,  ed.  H.  Steph. 
>  'De  Meth.  Med.,'  v.  7,  torn.  z.  p.  835,  11.  18,  U;    'De  Cur.  Rat.  per  Yen. 
Seet.,'  e.  22,  torn.  zi.  p.  818,  1.  15 ;  'Defin.  MecL,'  c.  878,  torn.  xuc.  p.  441. 

*  'De  Tumor,  pnet.  Nat.,'  c.  11,  torn.  vil.  p.  725;  quoted  by  Oribasiufl,  'Coll. 
Hed.,*  xlv.  25,  tome  iv.  p.  51,  and  by  Paulas  iEgineta^  vi  87,  p.  180,  ed.  Brian. 

*  In  Oribaslns,  loco  cit.,  c.  24,  p.  52,  11.  1 0,  II. 
»  *  Hist  of  Physick,'  vol.  i.  p.  182,  &c. 
*  In  Cardinal  Mai's  '  Claasici  Auctores  e  Codicibua  Vaticanis  editi,'  torn.  ir.  1831. 

^  Oribas.^  torn.  iv.  p.  660. 
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and  error  prevail  in  the  popular  mi&d  as  to  the  eircamstanoes  and  coBditkAi 
which  favour  its  development  and  conti&uanoe»  and  as  to  the  proper  manaj^ 
ment  of  the  sulFerers.  In  almost  everj  country  they  are  looked  opon  with 
mere  abhorrence,  and  too  often  are  dealt  with  rather  as  oriminab  and  oatoasts 
than  as  the  victims  of  disease.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  wiU  be 
enabled,  from  the  large  store  of  authentic  evidence  before  them,  to  throw 
light  on  much  that  is  at  present  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  malady,  and  thus 
)cAd  the  way  to  a  more  rational  and  humane  treatment  of  the  poor  leper. 
The  preparation  of  their  roport  will  be  one  of  no  small  labour,  and  will  ne- 
oessarily  occupy  much  time ;  but,  if  worthily  done,  the  work  cannot  fail  to 
prove  of  no  ordinaiy  interest  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist,  as  well  as 
to  the  medical  philosopher. — Dee.  20^  1864. 
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Review  I. 

(Otmdludedft'om  No,  LXlX.,p,  41.) 

1.  :7%4S  Faurtli  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council, 

2.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 

3.  2%e  Annual  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health, 

4.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Coroner  for  the  Cefntral  Division  of 
Middlesex.     1864. 

5.  An  Act  for  the  better  Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis,  18 
and  19  Vict.  cap.  120. 

6.  An  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Nuisances  Removal  and 
Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  1848  and  1849.  18  and  19  Yict. 
cap.  121. 

7.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Aetsfor  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  and  Pre- 
vention of  Diseases,     23  and  24  Yict.  cap.  77. 

8.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Construction  of  Build- 
ings in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  18  and  19  Yict. 
cap.  122. 

9.  The  Common  Lodging-house  Acts.  14  and  15  Yict.  cap.  28, 
14  and  15  Yict.  cap.  34,  and  16  and  17  Yict.  cap.  41. 

10.  An  Act  far  the  Regulation  of  Bakehouses.     26  and  27  Yict. 
cap.  40. 

11.  An  Act  for  the  Extension  of  the  Factory  Acts.     27  and  28  Yict. 
cap.  48. 

12.  An  Act  for  Preventing  tlie  AdiUteration  of  Articles  of  Food  and 
Drink.     23  and  24  Yict.  cap.  84. 
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13.  Report  from  the  Sdect  Committee  of  the  fforue  of  Commons  on  the 
Cattle  Diseaaea  JhreveiUisn^  and  CtUtle,  Sc,  ImpsrkUian  Bill.  1864. 

14.  On  Certain  Resrdts  and  Defects  of  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar' 
General.     By  Wiluam  Lucas  SABOAxr. 

15.  Report  upon  the  Results  oftlte  Experiment  of  Applying  Charcoal  to 
tlie  Sewer  Ventilators.  By  H.  Leihebt,  M.D.,  and  W.  Hatwood, 
C.E. 

16.  On  the  Sewering  of  Toums  and  Drainage  of  Houses.  By  Robert 
Bawlinsox,  C.E.,  F.RS.  (Reprinted  from  the  'Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arte,'  March  ^ist,  1862.) 

n.  On  VentikUion,  and  the  Means  of  Determining  its  Amount  By 
H.  Bekce  Jovbi,  ILD^  PJt.8.  (Read  beim  tiie  Royal  Instita- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  April  18th,  1856.) 

18.  Conference  on  the  DweUings  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  ('  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,*  June,  1 864.) 

19.  On  the  Estahlishment  and  Management  of  Cottage  Improvement 
Societies.     By  W.  A.  Obudthil^  MJ>.     1862. 

20.  Report  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  Special  Cam- 
mittee  on  the  Statistics  of  Dv)dlings  Improvement  in  the  Metropolis. 
1864. 

21.  Sanitary  Tracts.  (Publiished  by  the  'Ladies'  Sanitary  A»o- 
ciation.*) 

Wb  proceed  now  to  regard  our  subject  from  «  practical  and  more 
technical  point  of  view :  to  inquire  what  the  reports  and  papen  before 
us  have  to  tell  of  sanitazj  work  accomplished,  what  experience 
declares  respecting  the  benefits  accruing,  what  legislation  on  the  one 
hand  and  voluntary  effort  on  the  other  have  done,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected yet  to  do,  in  promoting  public  health;  and  lastly,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  direction  further  legislation  is  desirablA.  The 
genius  of  English  government  forbids  interference  with  ike  oonoems 
of  private  individuals,  except  upon  some  gnave  occasion.  It  is  most 
jealous  of  private  rights.  Any  evil  to  be  remedied  by  h^gislative 
enadDanant  must  be  patent.  It  must^  moreover,  be  such  as  the  persons 
who  are  liable  to  be  injured  cannot  remedy  themselves,  or  guard 
against  by  any  ordinary  or  reasonable  carefulness  of  their  own.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  recognises  popular  ignorance  as  deserving  protection 
against  imposition,  and  poverty  as  worthj  of  defoice  against  aay 
tyranny  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand.  Parliament  will  new  inter- 
fere in  anticipation  of  harm  which  may  never  accrue,  nor  will  it  grant 
a  special  remedy  when  a  private  wrong  can  be  righted  epeedilj  and 
readily,  by  poor  as  well  as  rich,  on  appeal  to  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  Again,  it  is  a  principle  of  English  government  to  appear  to 
govern  as  little  as  possible,  by  leaving  the  people  as  much  as  may  be 
to  govern  themselves,  placing  the  correction  of  local  evik  to  the 
greatest  poissible  extent  iu  the  hands  of  local  authorities  selected  by 
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limited  oonmraiiities.  And  althoagh,  where  fianiiaiy  questions  aie 
involved — lor  witk  these  alone  ve  ace  here  oonoenied"--ihifi  method  of 
govemiMeiit  may  not  be  ^together  £ree  from  objeodoB  <m  the  groatid 
of  its  abuse,  of  the  prevalence  of  local  jealousies,  partialities,  and  pre- 
Jodioes,  jet  on  the  whole  it  most  be  admitted  to  ii^vxrk  well  Borne 
minor  evils,  indeed,  maj  pass  unconected ;  bttt,  at  all  events,  flagrant 
erils  ace  ior  the  most  fiart  fairlf  oootended  wkk  Local  authorities, 
eutrwsted  with  sanitary  powers,  are  gtiidedkss  hj  professional  epiakms 
than  by  popular  sentimest,  and  it  is  ofben  very  difficult  to  couvinoe 
them  thai  evils  apparendy  trivial  axe  in  sober  realiiy  of  gigantic 
BagniUida 

The  Ack  passed  in  1855,  **  for  the  better  local  gvverttmeat  of  ikio 
aaetropolis,''  is  based  upon  the  principle  we  have  been  just  enunioiat- 
ing.  One  of  its  most  striking  i^tures  is,  that  it  attached  to  eadi  of 
the  small  municipal  bodies  to  whose  care  the  sanitary  management  of 
the  metropolis  is  committed  a  *'  medical  officer  of  health."  It  is  the 
dnty  of  this  officer,  on  certain  occasions,  to  set  the  local  authority  in 
motion,  bat  he  is  himself  also  invested  with  certain  legal  powers,  and 
to  some  extent  with  a  ct^bility  of  independent  acti(m.  It  is  a  matter, 
if  not  of  surprise,  yet  oertainly  of  profound  satisfaction,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen selected  to  fill  these  offices  in  the  metropolis  have,  in  spite  of 
local  cabal  and  intrigue,  been  almost  to  a  man  such  as  either  already 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  or  such  as  have  shewn  them- 
selves in  the  progress  of  time  to  deserve  it.  In  reading  down  the  list 
of  their  names  we  eannot  fail  to  recognise  many  who  are  distinguished 
either  as  practical  physicians,  or  as  sueoessful  cultivators  of  those 
acienoes  which  serve  as  handnudds  to  our  art 

The  first  business  that  the  medical  offioers  of  health  set  about  was 
to  dear  away  the  filth  which,  under  a  less  enlightened  system  of 
management,  had  been  permitted  to  accumulate  in  and  about  London 
faabitationa  With  this  end  they  induced  their  several  local  boards  to 
pot  into  foroe  the  wholesome  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act.  Happily  for  London,  it  was  found  that  the  statute  might  be 
enforced  by  any  three  members  of  a  local  board  acting  as  a  Nmsances 
Semoval  Committee ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  vast  amount  of  work  has 
been  aooompliahed  without  the  vexatious  delays  and  impediments  in- 
aeparable  fimn  the  discussion  of  each  case  in  an  assembly  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  persons,  some  of  whom  could  not  fedl  to  be  interested 
parties.  It  has  been  calculated^  that  wi^in  five  years,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  cesspods  alone,  an  amount  of  dangerous  filth  was  removed  such 
ta  would,  if  brought  together,  have  formed  a  putrescent  lake  many 
feet  in  depth,  and  extending  over  an  area  of  some  ten  acres.  This 
filth  was  pumped  for  the  most  part  into  the  sewers,  and  from  thence 
disohaxged  into  the  Thames.  Whether  this  was  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  it^  is  open  to  grave  question,  eflpecially  when  the  then^^state 
of  the  metropolitan  sewers  is  considered ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
ao7  damage  to  public  health  resulted  from  the  proceeding,  probabfy 

^  ^taatm^aeia  dt  the  Ifationsl  Assoeiation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sdence^ 
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on  account  of  the  ooncacrent  improvements  in  house  drainage  and  of 
flushing ;  whilst  the  fostid  odour  of  the  Thames,  thus  tolerably  well 
accounted  for,  effectually  stimulated  our  senators  to  those  amendments 
in  the  banks  of  the  river  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Many  are  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  and  overcome 
in  the  progress  of  this  purification ;  many  remain  yet  to  be  overcome ; 
but  the  greatest  impediment  of  all  lies  in  the  gross  ignorance,  preju- 
dices, and  negligence  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  sanitary  efforts 
of  local  authorities  are  principally  exerted.  Health  officers  con- 
tinually complain  that  localities  which  they  have  succeeded  in  im- 
proving, when  landlord  and  tenants  are  once  freed  from  supervision, 
invariably  and  rapidly  degenerate.  And  so  they  will  continue  to  do, 
until  the  people  shall  be  taught  what  they  may  and  what  they  ought 
to  do  for  themselves,  their  rights  as  tenants  to  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
lodging,  to  the  food  they  eat  and  the  water  they  drink  being  supplied 
to  them  of  wholesome  quality,  and  be  instructed  on  those  points  of 
domestic  management  which  go,  in  their  combination,  to  make  up  the 
ideal  of  a  healthy  and  comfortable  home.  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  we  hold  in  high  estimation  as  a  sanitary  agency  the  work  that  is 
now  being  done  by  societies  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  (not- 
withstanding a  few  extravagances),  the  establishment  of  ''  working 
men's  cluhs/*  and  adult  classes  for  elementary  instruction ;  and,  above 
all,  the  very  excellent  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  ''  Ladies*  Sani- 
tary Association."  We  believe  that  the  promoters  of  this  admirable 
society  have  struck  upon  the  very  path  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to 
the  permanent  sanitary  improvement  of  the  labouring  daasesL  No 
laws  thjit  ever  were  or  ever  shall  be  made  can  stand  in  the  place  of 
that  large-hearted  sympathy  with  those  below  us  in  station  and 
inferior  in  educational  advantages  and  material  wealth,  which  we  are 
all  bound  discreetly  to  exercise,  whatever  the  religion  we  profess. 
Happily  this  duty,  so  long  disregarded,  lost  sight  of  among  the  multi- 
plying complications  of  our  social  life,  is  now  every  day  becoming  more 
generally  recognised,  and  its  recognition  is  being  followed  up  by  ap- 
propriate action.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  that  the  arrears 
arising  from  long  negligence  are  to  be  gathered  up  at  once,  or  that  the 
will  of  the  workers  shall  always  be  guided  by  that  sound  judgment 
which  is  so  essential  to  all  who  undertake  the  very  delicate  task  of 
attempting  to  guide  and  to  advise  the  poor.  But  whatever  unavoid- 
able shortcomings  there  may  have  been,  whatever  errors  may  have 
been  fiiUen  into,  a  progressive  work  with  so  good  an  object  cannot  fkil 
to  prosper  in  the  end.  We  look  for  great  results  from  it,  since  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  grand  impediment  with  which  all  sanitarians 
have  to  contend.  The  last  '  Beport  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion' contains  a  list  of  forty-seven  little  tracts  upon  subjects  connected 
with  public  and  private  hygiene.  Some  of  them  contain  useful  sum- 
maries of  the  sanitary  statutes,  with  directions  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
their  benefits  may  be  realized  by  the  occupants  of  poor  tenements. 
Some  of  the  tracts  bear  the  names  of  well-known  sanitarians — as,  for 
instance,  of  Dr.  Di-uitt,  Mr.  Nourse,  and  the  Bector  of  Eversley.    It 
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is  sometbing  to  be  able  to  say  of  all  that  we  have  perused,  tbat,  wbile 
they  are  wholly  free  from  that  childish  phraseology  in  which  some 
very  worthy  people  seem  to  think  the  poor  can  alone  be  intelligibly 
addressed,  they  abound  in  excellent  advice,  forcibly  given,  in  language 
which,  being  unaffected  and  simple,  is  acceptable  to  all  and  can  be 
offensive  to  none.      The  Association  also  promotes  the  delivery  of 
popular  lectures  upon  sanitary  subjects.     In  the  list  of  lee  turd's  we 
find  the  names  of  several  of  the  medical  officera  of  health,  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Rendle,  Professor  Marshall,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mrs. 
Balfour.     But  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  branch  of  its  o^^erations  is 
the  employment  of  "  sanitary  missionaries,"  for  which  work  they  select 
women  of  intelligence,  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  above  putting  their 
hands  even  to  what  is  menial,  setting  to  work  to  clean  up  and  make 
tidy  a  poor  tenement,  and  instructing  those  whom  they  visit  in  simple 
oookeiy,  and  in  the  making  and  repair  of  apparel ;  thus  showing  them 
what  may  be  done  for  comfort  and  health  with  very  ordinary  materials, 
and  introducing  and  fostering  tastes  and  habits  calculated  to  render 
the  poor  man's  home  more  attractive  than  the  public-house.     Nor  are 
the  operations  of  the  Association  confined  to  the  metropolis  :  branch 
associations  have  been  formed  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Brighton, 
Oxford,  Bath,  Beading,  Paisley,  and  Bristol,  most  of  which  are  work- 
ing satisfactorily.     We  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  organization  will  be  extended  to  every  town  and  village  in 
the  United  Kingdom.     Until  some  such  general  diffusion  of  sanitary 
labour  is  effected,  we  must  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the  disheart- 
ening criticism  which  some  writers  think  fit  to  indulge  in  when 
allading  to  the  results  of  sanitaiy  work. 

But.  still  our  '*  national  efforts  for  purification"  have  not,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Sargant  and  otliers,  "  been  a  failure."  They 
have  had  good  results,  although  they  may  not  have  "realized  the 
magnificent  expectations  of  reducing  the  mortality  of  towns  to  that  of 
the  country,"  or  *'  of  reducing  the  mortality  of  the  countiy  to  that  of 
Grayrigg  in  Westmoreland,  or  of  Calbourne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  substitution  of  good  for  bad  house  and  town  drainage,  and  of  pure 
for  impure  water,  has  had  beneficial  results,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  wet- 
blanket  class  of  philosophers  may  say  in  its  disparagement.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  the  exaggerated  anticipations  of  early  sanitary 
reformers,  who  possibly  may  have  laid  upon  this  one  variety  of  im- 
provement more  stress  than  it  deserved,  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  may 
have  overlooked  the  evil  influence  of  other  equally  important  and  con- 
comitant conditions.  If  the  death-rate  is  to  be  the  test  of  results,  let 
it  be  applied  to  places  where  the  work  of  purification  has  been  most 
actively  carried  on.  Apply  it  to  London.  What  does  the  Registrar- 
General  say  : 

"If  we  take  the  two  decenniads,  the  mortality  in  the  first  (1840-9)  is  at 
the  rate  of  25*16 ;  in  the  second  (1850-9)  at  the  rate  of  23*63  per  1000  of  the 
population ;  thus  showitig  a  progressive  improvement  of  1*53  deaths  less  on 
1000  living  during  the  second  decenniad.    Dividing  the  twenty  jears  into 
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^omqneimiads,  the  rates  of  mortality  were  24*44,  25*88,  24*17,  and  23*08,  and 
iu  the  last  four  jears  23*44."  ^ 

Sarely  these  are  results,  and  if  not  more  striking  than  thej  are, 
let  it  be  remembered  in  explanation  that  the  population  of  London  is 
a  very  mixed  and  varying  one,  that  a  stream  of  people  is  pouring  con- 
stantly into  the  metropolis  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from 
abroad,  and  another  stream  as  constantly  pouring  out  of  iL  At  the 
last  census,  out  of  2,803,989  persons  of  ail  ages  in  London,  more  than 
a  third,  viz.  1,062,813,  were  natives  of  some  other  place;  and  that  of 
the  1,617,930  persons  who  were  over  twenty  years  of  age,  as  many  as 
866,549,  or  more  than  half,  were  aliens  to  the  metropolis.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  reduction  in  death-rate,  small  as  it  appears, 
has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  increase  of  crowding 
in  poor  localities,  the  consequence  of  demolition  of  dwellings  for  rail- 
^vays  and  metropolitan  improvements.  Let  us  then  take  the  instance 
of  a  provincial  city,  where  the  conditions  of  a  drainage  experiment  are 
simple,  and  free  from  the  complications  which  render  the  estimation  of 
the  value  of  such  works  so  diflictdt  in  London.  The  city  of  Salisbury 
supplies  us  with  such  an  instance.  About  1850  the  city  was  placed 
imder  a  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  a  sum  of  27,000^  was  spent  in 
drainage  and  waterworks.  Prior  to  this,  the  streets  were  traversed 
with  open  channels,  or  rivulets,  which  received  much  of  the  sewage  of 
the  city.  The  subsoil  wajs  wet,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  moist  and 
polluted.  Since  the  drainage,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Middleton, 
the  channels  being  annihilated,  the  ground  is  dry,  and  dry  cellars  can 
be  made.  Now,  before  these  works,  the  mort^dity  of  the  Close  of 
Salisbury  (the  cathedral  precincts,  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy  inha- 
bitants) was  20  in  1000  for  many  years;  since  the  drainage- works, 
it  has  fallen  for  nine  years  to  13  per  1000.  For  nine  years  previous 
to  the  new  drainage  the  births  in  the  city  were  2470,  and  the  deaths 
2226,  giving  a  majority  of  244  of  births  over  deathsL  For  nine  years 
since  the  works  the  births  have  been  2624,  and  the  deaths  1695, 
giving  a  majority  of  929  births  over  deaths.  Mr.  Middleton  further 
states  that  the  deaths  from  consumption  for  seven  years  before  the 
drainage  were  286,  and  for  seven  years  since  the  drainage  143,  being 
a  decrease  of  just  one-half 

How  can  it  be  said  that  works  of  purification  have  proved  a  fiulure  f 
Let  us,  however,  apply  the  test  of  death-rate  to  some  smaller  district 
stilL  There  is  in  the  north  of  London  a  small  district  of  one  of  the 
parishes,  through  which  a  foetid  open  drain,  the  Hackney  Brook  sewer, 
used  to  run.  The  population  consists  almost  wholly  of  labouring 
people;  and  before  the  abolition  of  the  sewer  in  1860,  and  the  sub- 
sequent draining  of  the  district  into  the  new  north  level  intercepting 
sewer,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  house-drainage,  every  house 
had  its  oesspooL  During  this  period  of  filth  and  fool  effluvia,  tha 
sickness  in  the  district  waa  always  great,  and  cases  of  malignant  fever 
were  commonly  met  with.     The  death-zate,  too,  was  high.     la  I860 

^  Weekly  Betnnu  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Ganaei  of  Deaths  in  London,  1863,  p.  ir. 
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it  wbs231q  a  population  of  1029  persons,  in  18C1  it  fell  to  19,  in 
1862  it  feD  agptin  to  17,  and  in  1863  to  16.  The  diseases  which  have 
been  obaoiTed  also  have  heen  of  a  less  asthenic  type.  It  is  proper  to 
slate  that  this  is  a  district  in  which  the  Ladies*  Association  maintained 
a  nmlary  missionary.  And  then,  to  pass  from  a  district  such  a»  this 
to  the  lesslts  ohsvved  in  single  streets.  Dr.  Tripe,  the  healtlb- 
offioer  of  Hackney  qpeaking  in  one  of  hiA  reports  of  three  streets  in 
his  parish,  says  that  i 

"In  18&8,  when  the  drainage  was  hir  (i.e.,  bj  a  small  private  sewer), 
tliere  were  13  deaths;  in  1859,  when  the  drainage  was  bad,  25  deaths ;  in  1860, 
vbea  the  draiaase  was  again  good*  there  were  14  deaths;  in  1858  there  was 
sot  lay  death  Irom.  £aver;  in  1859  there  were  5  deaths;  and  in  1S60  only 
1  death." 

Surely  such  a  statement  as  this  does  not  mean  that  drainage  is  a 
aanitasy  failiurei.  Bat  it  means  something  else,  and  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency of  impaoved  districts  to  retrograde,  and  that  such  retrogression 
is  marked  by  an  increase  of  fatal  sickness. 

And   this  inatance  reminds  as  of   another  test  which  may  be 
apptiad  to  ascertain  whethar  improved  drainage  has  had  any  bene- 
ficial result,  and  that  test  ia  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  feVer.     Now 
in  London,  tha  m^xi^politea  vestries  commenced  this  sanitary  work 
in  1856w     Has  typhoid  fever  been  equally  prevalent  since  that  year 
to  what  it  was  befi>re  ?  It  is  useless  to  consult  the  Re^trar- General's 
aommariea  to  ascertain  this  point,  for  he  confounds  all  varieties  of 
oontiued  £dvar  under  one  common  title.     And  we  may  here  say,  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  n^itional 
r^liaters  of  births  and  deaths  are  altogether  so  imperfect  as  to  throw 
constant  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  use  for  medioo-statisticaL 
purposes^      To  ascertain  the   prevalence  of  typhoid,  therefore,  in 
Iioiiidon,  we  are  driven  to  the  records  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,, 
which,  at  any  rate,  will  give  us  an  index.     It  appears  then  that, 
during  the  ten  years  1848  to  1857  the  annual  average  of  admissions 
from  this  variety  of  fever  was  182.     In  the  next  five  years,  the 
annual  average  of  admissions  fell  to  140.     We  do  noc  pretend  to 
assert  that  this  improvement  ia  entirely  due  to  the  abolition  of  cess- 
pools and  to  improved  house-drainage,  for  with  these  amendments 
there  has  been,  of  late  years^  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  water- 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  not  only  more  being  furnished  to  the  poor 
for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  drain-flushing,  but  what  has  been, 
furnished  being  of  better  quality,  taken  from  purer  sources,  and  pro- 
perly filtered  by  the  water  compauie&     But  the  fact  we  adduce  is  an 
answer  to  the  following^  as  we  think,  unwarranted  statement  of  Dr. 
ChristisoD,'  and  the  questions  which  accompany  it :    "  During  the 
period  that  this  seourge  has  been  alternately  growing  and  diminishing 
in  London,  has  London  become  alternately  worse  and  better  drained, 
or  have  the  habits  of  its  working-classes  been  alternately  less  and  more 
deanlyT 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  controvert    the  assertion  of  this  dis- 

^  AddreiB  on  the  Pnblio  Health  Department,  Social  Sdenoe  Coogresa^  1863. 
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tinguiahed  pbysician,  which  may  be  placed  in  opposition  to  our  London 
experiences,  that  "the  street-drains  in  the  Old  Town  (of  Edinburgh) 
have  been  much  improved  during  the  very  period  that  enteric  fevers 
have  been  increasing.'*  But  we  may  fairly  ask  what  he  means  by 
street-drain  improvement)  Does  this  phrase  mean  that  the  effluvia 
from  drains  and  excreta  are  no  longer  discharged  into  the  houses  of 
the  old  town,  no  longer  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the  wynds 
and  closes  through  which  they  are  ventilated  ?  For  really  this  is  the 
alKimportant  question.  In  London,  while  grand  engineering  works 
have  been  progressing  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  the 
more  humble,  but  not  less  important,  work  of  purifying  the  dwellings 
of  both  rich  and  poor  has  been  progressing  also  under  the  direction  of 
some  forty  skilful  medical  officers  of  health.  Has  this,  too,  been  done 
in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  ? 

But  while  we  thus  rebut  the  assertions  of  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  national  works  of  purification  have  been  without  resulte^ 
we  must  not  regard  the  condition  of  our  Loudon  drainage,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  offensive  and  dangerous  matter  from 
amongst  our  population,  with  too  great  complacency.  And  first  as 
to  our  system  of  sewage.  We  mean  to  say  very  little  about  the 
gigantic  intercepting  tunnels  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  constructed  to  carry  away — and  throw  away — ^the  excreta  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  people  ;  for,  although  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  acknowledge  it  in  so  many  words,  we  infer  from  some  of  their 
recent  acts  that  the  truth  is  at  last  dawning  upon  their  understand- 
ings that  they  have  committed,  at  a  gigantic  expense,  a  gigantic 
blunder ;  but  we  do  mean  to  inquire  whether  the  main  sewers  which 
these  tunnels  are  constructed  to  intei*cept— our  street  sewers — are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be  ?  There  can  be  no  higher  authority  upon  that 
branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to  sewers  than  Mr.  Rawlinson. 
We  will  therefore  quote  some  passages  from  a  paper  of  his  published 
three  years  ago  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts :' 

"  Although  the  first  formation  of  public  sewers  in  the  British  metropolis 
dates  so  far  back  as  1428,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  1500  miles  of  the 
main  sewers  in  London  have  been  constructed  since  the  year  1824 ;  Mr.  John 
Roe  having  had  the  perseverance,  however,  and  credit  of  effecting  more  im- 
provements in  the  main  sewers  of  his  districts,  Hoi  born  and  Finsbury,  up  to 
the  end  of  his  period  of  service,  than  any  other  man.  The  improvement  of  adopt- 
ing the  egg-shape,  in  place  of  vertical  sides,  for  sewers,  the  mtrodaction  of  side 
entrances,  and  means  of  flushing,  and  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hoe,  and  tables  based  on  these  experiments,  are  invaluable  for  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Eoe  found  the  construction  of  sewers  a  matter  of  gaess ;  he  left  it  a 
matter  of  scientific  certainty.  If  ail  the  sewers  of  this  great  metropolis  had 
been  laid  out  and  constructed  on  the  plan  proposed  and  iSlopted  by  Mr.  Roe 
in  his  division,  vast  additional  sums  of  money  .would  have  been  saved,  and 
(humanly  speaking)  manv  lives  prolonged;  tne  flat-bottomed  sewers  which 
now  erist  would  have  had  semicircular  channels ;  and  the  deposit  which  now 
accumulates  and  corrupts,  would  have  been  regularly  washed  out  or  periodi- 
callv  flushed  out  at  short  intervals  ....  The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  ver- 
tical shafts  and  open  grates  in  the  centre  of  the  streets  was,  no  douot^  an 
improvement,  though  a  very  clumsy  and  disagreeable  plan." 
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Still  he  tells  us: 

''At  present  there  is  much  injury  effected  bj  sewer  gases  passing  through 
drains  and  into  houses.  In  1859,  on  the  use  of  a  disinfectant  in  tlie  public 
sewers  having  a  powerful  odour,  ail  the  houses  directly  drained  by  these 
sewers  were  taintea,  showing  that  there  was  a  flow  of  air  from  the  sewers  to 
the  houses.  This  should  not  be,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  external  ventila- 
tion of  each  house-drain."  (p.  3.) 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Bawlinson's  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  constmcting  sewers.  The  plan  he  advocates  certainly 
commends  itself  to  men  of  common  sense.  We  need  only  add  that 
it  is  not  the  method  generally  in  operation  in  London  : 

"  Sewers  should  be  laid  in  straight  lines  and  with  regular  gradients.  At 
each  alternate  change  in  direction  or  alteration  of  gradient,  a  man-hole  or 

entrance  into  the  sewer  should  be  constructed Brick  sewers  should 

be  formed  of  radiated  bricks,  set  in  hydraulic  mortar." 

We  know  of  one  instance  where  a  comparatively  newly-constructed 
main  sewer  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  wet  season  of  1860  by  the 
blocks  of  which  it  was  constructed  having  been  made  by  "  grouting*' 
the  bricks  with  a  liquid  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel,  in  place  of 
uniting  them  by  cement  laid  on  with  the  trowel  This  came  of  taking 
a  low  contract  to  save  expense.  The  medical  officer  of  health  where 
this  occurred  pointed  out  the  fault,  and  induced  his  vestry  to  accept 
no  future  contract  without  providing  that  a  similar  mistake  should 
not  again  be  committed. 

"The  inlets  of  all  drains  should  be  properly  protected,  and  the  openings 
should  be  reduced,  so  that  any  substance  entering  the  drain  may  pass  freely 

into  the  main  sewer Neither  sewers  nor  drains  should  be  laid  under  new 

inhabited  dwellings.  If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  a  drain  under  a 
house,  the  drain  snould  be  carefully  laid,  and  the  joints  made  perfectly  tight, 

so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  ^es  into  the  adjoining  subsoil 

Additional  fall  (to  sewers)  should  be  given  at  junctions  or  bends,  to  overcome 
increased  friction.  Junction  entrances,  provided  for  branch  sewers  and  house 
drainage,  should  be  protected  by  earthenware  plates,  or  '  disc  plugs.'  Street 
gullies  should  be  small,  compact,  and  double-trapped.    There  should  be  a 

sediment  box,  easily  removed  and  easily  replaced A  town  standing  on 

ground  having  quick  gradients  requires  special  arrangements  to  break  the  rush 
of  water  down,  and  of  gases  up.  This  can  be  done  by  breaking  the  line  with 
a  vertical  fall,  placing  a  flap  over  the  mouth  of  the  sewer,  and  ventilating  at 
this  point" 

This  rule  would  apply  to  certain  elevated  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
district.  How  much  evil  might  be  avoided  were  it  attended  to !  In 
fact,  many  of  the  London  main  sewers  are  still  what  Mr.  Chad  wick 
once  called  them,  "  elongated  cesspools,"  and  nothing  moi*e ;  so  slow 
is  the  passage  of  matters  through  them,  so  trifling  their  scour,  and  so 
imperfectly  are  the  great  thoroughfares  protected  against  their  ema- 
nations. 

"Proper  sewers  and  drains  deliver  sewage  at  the  outfall  fresh,  and  in  this 
slate  fish  are  not  killed,  but  fed.  The  putrid  sewage  flushed  from  the  foul 
sewers  of  the  metropolis  during  hot  weather  by  a  thunderstorm  taints  the 
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river  and  poisons  fish ;  but  even  in  the  hot  summer  of  1359,  tlie  morUlitj  of 
London  was  low,  although  the  Thames  was  fool.  As  cesspools  have  been 
abolished  the  pubiic  health  has  improved ;  and  if  all  the  sewers  were  of  sec- 
tional dimensions,  forms,  and  gnulients  (as  thej  may  be),  to  transmit  fresh 
sewage,  and  not  retain  it  until  putrefaction  sets  in,  the  public  health  woold  be 
further  improved.  It  is  practicable  so  to  improve  and  manage  the  public 
sewers  of  this  metropolis,  that  sewage  one  day  old  shall  not  remain,  but  shall 
be  in  motion  towards  some  outlet ;  and  in  motion  there  is  safety,  but  danger 
in  stagnation."  (p.  5.) 

Then  whj  is  not  this  done  f  We  do  xKyt  eommoidx  discoss  engi- 
neering questions  in  this  Keview,  nor  shoold  we  probablj  have  said  a 
word  about  this  matter  now,  had  we  not  been  able  to  entrench  our- 
selves behind  the  dicta  of  so  accomplished  an  engineer  aa  Mr.  Eawlin- 
son ;  but  this  is  one  in  which  we  have  a  concern.  It  ia  one  in  which 
the  medical  officers  of  health  in  the  metropolis  are  especialiy  concerned, 
and  in  respect  of  which  thej  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  by  their  local 
boards.     And  there  ia  another  matter  to  which  we  call  their  attention. 

Why,  particularly  with  our  present  defective  sewer  arrangements^ 
are  not  the  ventilating  openings  in  the  London  streets  protected  by 
charcoal  ?  We  are  not  without  experience  on  the  proceeding.  It  has 
been  tried  with  good  results  in  the  City,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Letheby  and  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  tbe  Corporation,  and  these 
gentlemen  made  a  report  upon  the  subject  ia  1862.  They  showed — 
first,  that  the  deodorizing  power  of  the  charcoal  has  been  satis£actorily 
proved  to  be  complete ;  secondly,  they  are  of  opinion  that,  if  the  ven- 
tilators could  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  charcoal  dry,  it  would  not 
require  to  be  removed  more  than  once  a  year,  if  so  often ;  thirdly, 
they  state  that,  although  the  currents  of  air  through  the  ventilators 
are  somewhat  interfered  with,  yet,  probably  from  the  high  difBisive 
power  of  the  gases,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  appreciable  incieeae 
of  foulness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewers  themselves,  no  oomplauita 
having  been  made  by  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  alteration  in  the  ventilators  has  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasiug  effluvium  in  the  interior  of  dwellings.  Fourthly,  they  tell  us 
that  the  cost  of  each  ventilator  in  these  experiments  was  about 
8^.  16^.  ScLf  and  the  annual  cost  of  super  vision,  (be,  IL  58.  3d.  each; 
but  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  expense  of  the  system  might  be 
considerably  reduced.  Even  if  it  should  appear  that  the  universal 
application  of  the  charcoal  to  ventilators  is  unadvisable,  they  aro 
still  of  opinion  that  "the  system  may  be  generally  applied  with 
advantage." 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  work  carried  out  in 
London  by  the  medical  officers  of  health.  Shortly  after  their  ap- 
pointment they  constituted  themselves  into  an  associatioUy  which  now» 
having  been  in  existence  about  eight  years,  forms  a  sort  of  sanitary 
council  for  the  metropolis,  aud  a  medium  for  united  action.  The  for- 
mation of  this  society  was  a  good  omen  for  London,  and  it  has  by  its 
eminently  practical  aims  attracted  to  itself  the  most  distinguished 
sanitary  workers  of  the  day,  whose  names  will  be  found  on  its  roll  of 
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membera.  Such  a  body  as  this  mnat  be  listened  to  respectfully,  and, 
shonld  any  emergency  anse,  an  expression  of  its  opinion  will  not  fail 
to  be  of  influence.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  occupied, 
amongst  other  things,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  some  amendment  in 
the  present  unsatisfactory  method  in  which  the  births  and  deaths  are 
registered  in  this  country.  The  principal  points  which  they  have 
piessed  upon  the  Registrar-General  are — 1.  The  loose  and  onsatisfac- 
tory  manner  in  which  medical  certificates  of  the  "  canse  of  death"  are 
giren.  2.  That  the  registration  of  births  should  be  made  compulsory 
and  imperativa  ^  That  the  births  of  still-bom  children  should 
be  xegistered,  as  they  are  both  in  France  and  Austria.  4.  That  no 
death  should  be  registered  except  oa  the  production  of  a  certificate 
of  the  canse  of  death  from  m  kgally  qualified  practitioner,  or  the  record 
of  the  Terdict  of  a  jary  signed  by  the  coroner.  And,  5.  That  no 
imdden  death  should  be  registered  until  the  decision  of  the  coroner  b^ 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  whether  he  will  hold  an  inquest  or  not. 
Another  excellent  work  whieh  the  Association  undertook  was  a  weekly 
record  of  the  sickness  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Ilumsey  has  said,  with 
mnch  truth,  that 

''Facts  are  accumulating  to  prove  that  the  mere  number  of  deaths  occurring 
in  any  locality  bears  no  constant  or  even  approximative  ratio  to  the  real  amount 
of  nnhealthiness  existing  there.  As  a  necessary  resolt  of  improvements  in 
domestic  management  and  medical  treatment,  and  owing  to  tne  removal  or 
absence  of  those  more  virulent  agents  of  destruction  which  by  sharp  and  de« 
cisive  strokes  prematurely  sever  the  thread  of  life,  its  duration  has  been  length- 
ened in  our  great  cities ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  sickly  and  infirm  period  of 
existence  has  been  prolonged  probably  in  a  greater  degree  than  even  life  itself. 
Chronic  diseases,  or  at  least  functional  disorders,  have  increased.  Yital  force 
b  lowered.  Man's  work  is  arrested ;  his  duties  are  unperformed ;  his  objects 
fail ;  though  he  still  lives.  Weakly,  diseased  ehildren  are  now  mercifully 
belied,  as  they  never  were  in  dden  time,  to  grow  up  into  weakly,  ailing  adults, 
who,  in  their  turn,  propagate  with  abnormsl  fecundity  an  unsound  progeny. 
Is  this  true  sanitary  progress  P  Does  it  deserve  the  ostentations  parade  of  a 
decreasing  death-rate  P  >  .  •  .  The  mere  death-rate,  therefore,  without  the  life- 
rate  of  the  inhabitants,  may  and  does  lead  to  most  fallacious  conclusions  as  to 
local  nnhealthiness."  ^ 

Great  efiEbrts  were  made  by  the  Association  to  obtain  a  complete 
record  of  the  sickness  prevalent  in  London,  and  the  result  was  pro- 
mising. Qovemment  undertook  the  publication  of  the  '  Betums*  at 
the  public  expense,  but,  during  a  paroxysm  of  Parliamentary  economy, 
the  trifling  grant  of  money  for  this  excellent  object  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  weekly  report  consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  That  it  did 
so  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it  bid  fair  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  medico-sanitary 
statistics  which  still  exists.  Many  of  the  health-officers  who  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Betnm'  still  publish  the  sickness  statistics  of  their 
own  districts  in  their  own  reports,  but  these  are  neoessarily  wanting. 
in  any  but  local  interest. 

^  On  Certain  Deficiencies  in  our  Public  Kecords  of  Mortality  and  Sickness,  with 
Suggestions  for  an  ImproTed  and  Extended  National  System  of  Bsgistration.  Paper 
rtad  aS  Bradford,  October  12th,  1869. 
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We  pass  on  now  somewhat  more  systematically  to  consider  tbe 
remedies  in  use,  and  those  which  may  be  proposed  for  certain 
specific  sanitary  evils,  such  as  have  occupied  our  attention  in  our 
previous  article. 

I.  The    overcrowding  of  tenements  and    workroom& — ^The  legal 
remedy  against  overcrowding  is  contained  in  the  29th  section  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  its  enforcement  is  dependent  upon  a 
medical  certificate  to  the  cfiect  that  a  house  is  '^so  overcrowded  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants."     This 
certificate,  then,  is  based  upon  an  opinion,  and  the  question  has  arisen 
over  and  over  again,  what  amount  of  crowding  in  a  house  consti- 
tutes dangerous  or  harmful  crowding  ?  for  such  crowding  clearly  must 
be  ot;ercrowding.  Where  an  infectious  fever  breaks  out  in  a  house,  any 
unprotected  person  occupyiug  the  same  room  with  the  patient  will  be 
endangered;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  a  family  occupying  but  one 
room  (other  fomilies  occupying  other  rooms)  every  member  of  that 
family  is  endangered.     Thus,  such  a  house  would,  de  facto,  be  crowded 
so  as  to  be  daugerous.     But  this  is  clearly  not  the  meaning  of  the 
clause,  because  by  using  the  term  overcrowded,  such  crowding  as  is 
unavoidable  in  poor  tenements,  and  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  seems 
to  be  excepted ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
to  enforce  the  clause  upon  any  such  interpretation.     It  has,  however, 
been  universally  held  by  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates^  that  a 
house  is  "  overcrowded"  whenever  any  one  room  in  the  house  is  over^ 
crowded.     What  then,  putting  aside  the  contingency  of  contagious 
disease,  constitutes    "  dsmgerous"  overcrowding  ?    This  question  has 
been  answered  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Upon  one  point  all  agree — 
namely,  that  any  amount  of  crowding  is  dangerous  in  which  each 
individual  occupying  a  room  has  not  provided  for  him  a  sufficiency  of 
fresh  air ;  aod  that  this  deficiency  is  dangerous,  firsts  because  the  vital 
element  of  the  air  is  reduced  by  the  occupancy,  and  next,  and  prin- 
cipally, because  the  air  thus  deteriorated  in  quality  is  further  rendered 
harmful  by  the  accumulation  of  animal  exhalations.     If  mffkiemU  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  removal  of  this  deteriorated  and  damaged  air, 
and  the  supply  in  its  place  of  fresh  air — that  is,  it  sufficient  *'  ventila- 
tion'* be  provided — it  is  difficult  to  see  what  amount  of  crowding 
could  be  called  "  dangerous  overcrowding.*'     But  tlien,  how  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  ventilation  ?    The  methods  which  make  the 
highest  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy  are  the  physical  and  the  che- 
mical methods.     In  a  room  provided  with  a  chimney  (and  other  rooms 
must,  in  any  case,  be  ti-eated  exceptionally)  the  former  method  may 
be  applied  by  determining  the  velocity  of  the  air  passing  out  of  the 
room  thereby,  either  by  calculation  based  upon  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  chimney,  that  of  the  external  air,  and  friction  depending 
upon  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  chimney,  or  else  by  experiment 
with  the  anemometer.     In  the  latter  method  we  have  to  determine 
the  rate  of  motion  of  air  in  the  chimney  per  minute,  and  multiply  the 
velocity  by  the  area  of  the  narrower  part  of  the  chimney ;  this  will 
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give  us  the  number  of  cabic  feet  of  air  per  minute  passing  by  this 
means  out  of  the  room.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  entering 
vouldy  of  course,  be  useful  for  correcting  the  result,  but  then  we  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  practically  or  conyeniently  ascertained.  The 
chemical  method  consists  mainly  in  determining  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  afler 
being  occupied  for  a  given  time.  This  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
an  aspirator  with  the  ordinary  tubes  for  absorbing  the  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  valuation  of  the  results  of  these  two  methods  can 
only  be  made,  first,  upon  the  estimate  adopted  of  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired  and  expired  by  persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes ;  and  next, 
upon  the  physiological  operation  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  human 
system  when  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air. 
Unfortunately  for  both  these  methods,  it  is  in  the  valuation  that  we 
meet  with  our  check.  The  expired  air  being  mixed  with  the  air  of 
the  apartment,  an  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  capacity  of  the 
apartment  in  judging  of  the  change  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  air 
of  the  room  pure.  Besides,  an  uncertain  amount  of  ventilation  is 
always  going  on  even  in  a  dosed-up  room  by  mere  "diffusion." 
Again,  although  we  may  assume  that  the  respiration  for  many  con- 
secutive hours  of  air  charged  with  as  little  as  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  is  injurious  to  the  system,  yet  we  do  not  know  whether  this 
amount  of  impurity  is  equally  injurious  to  both  sexes,  and  to  children 
equally  with  adults ;  nor  yet  do  we  know  to  what  extent  habitual 
exposure  to  such  an  impure  atmosphere  leads  to  its  toleration  by  the 
system.  If  we  appeal  to  authority,  we  find  the  utmost  variety  of 
estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  that  ought  to  be  supplied  for  the 
maintenance  of  health.  Some,  as  Dr.  Amott,  place  it  as  high  as 
20  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  others,  as  Dr.  Reed,  at  10  cubic  feet ; 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  Yierordt  fixes  2^  cubic  feet  as  the  minimum 
— a  supply  which  Dr.  Amott  would  have  regarded  as  absolutely  in- 
suflicient.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  as  one  form  of  the 
chemical  method,  that  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  which  he  determines 
tlie  quantity  of  organic  matter  by  means  of  a  test  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  No  doubt  a  very  decided  deoxidation  of  the 
solution,  and  still  more  certainly  a  very  rapid  deoxidation,  would  be 
highly  suspicious ;  but  the  test  is  too  delicate  and  too  uncertain  in  its 
significanoe  for  daily  practical  use.  For  practical  purposes  we  are 
driven,  then,  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  empirical  methods  of 
determining  the  question  of  dangerous  overcrowding,  assisted  and 
confirmed,  if  necessary,  by  one  or  more  of  the  physical  or  chemical 
methods  referred  to. 

The  first  of  these  empirical  tests  is  the  offensiveness  of  the  apart- 
ment while  occupied,  or  just  after  being  vacated — ^the  perception  to 
an  unpleasant  degree  of  what  has  been  called  an  "animal  odour." 
Bat  this  offensiveness,  resulting  from  an  impression  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  observer,  is  liable  to  variations  depending  upon  his  own  condition, 
and  especially  upon  whether  he  has  just  entered  the  room  from  the 
open  air^  or  has  been  exposed  to  a  similar  atmosphere  just  previously. 
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Besides,  in  poor  tenements,  some  of  this  odottr  might  be  observed  even 
if  the  room  were  empty  of  inhabitants,  arising  from  filthy  clothing, 
bedding,  carpets,  dsc.   It  has  been  axgned  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  that  what 
causes  the  offensivenesB  may  not  be  poisooons,  instancing  musk  as  an 
animal  snbstaaoe  of  most  powerful  odour,  yet  innocuous.   But  this,  we 
suggest^  is  not  to  the  point>  as  the  test  cf  offensiTeness  is  only  applied  as 
an  indication  of  general  atmospheric  impurity  from  habitation  without 
sufficient  change  of  air.     If  the  depravation  of  the  air  be  sufficient  to 
produce  in  any  instauce  headache,  giddinesB,  sickness,  or  qmoope — 
symptoms  wludi  are  of  very  common  occuivenoe,  as  we  all  know,  in 
crowded  churches,  conoert-rooms,  kc — there  can  be  no  qnestion  what- 
ever of  the  deficiency  of  ventilation.     The  odier  empirical  test  we 
shall  notice  is  that  of  cubic  capacity.     Now  this  has  been  the  best 
abused  method  of  determining  dangerous  overcrowding  of  any  that  have 
been  prc^posed.     Dr.  Bence  Jones  criticises  it  severely,  and,  to  a  great 
-extent,  no  doubt,  his  critidsm  is  warrantable ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  the 
method  above  all  others,  tho  value  of  which  experience  has  vindicated, 
and  that  which,  from  its  ready  application  and  «lastieity — nnsctentific 
elasticity,  if  you  please — ^has  come  to  be  that  most  commonly  had 
recourse  to  by  the  officers  of  health  in  London,  and  depended  upon 
almost  more  than  any  other  by  the  police  magistrates  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  relating  to  overcrowding.     And  the  reason  appears 
to  be  this,  that  akhough  cubic  space  in  a  room  constantly  inhabited 
is,  as  Dr.  Benoe  Jones  properly  says,  '^  entirely  lost  in  oomparison  with 
the  importance  of  diange  of  air  or  ventilation  of  the  room,^  yet 
where  the  law  is  being  applied  to  the  tenements  of  the  poor,  in  which 
each  small  room  (say  of  1000  cnbio  feet)  is  occupied  by  «  ftsnily  cf 
£Bkther,  mother,  and  dnldren,  and  where  the  head  cf  the  &mily  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  greater  accommodation,  the  amount  of  ventila- 
tion requisite  to  l»ing  the  atmoi^here  to  a  standard  approaching  even 
to  purity  would  expose  a  poor  family  in  winter  to  an  amount  of 
draught  and  cold  that  they  could  not  tolerate,  even  if  the  proper 
amount  of  ventilation  could  be  readily  obtained.     The  administraten 
of  the  law  have  to  deal  with  these  tenancy  airangements  as  they  find 
them ;  and  if  they  reject  an  accurate  and  scientifie  method  far  one 
more  lax  and  unsdeotific,  it  is  because  thty  are  compelled  to  sacrifice 
much,  very  mudi,  to  expediency.     Adopting,  then,  this  method  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  where  is  the  Hue  to  be  drawn  1    Of  comne  eadi 
ease  of  overcrowding  has  to  be  considered  to  some  degree  on  its  own 
merits,  and  allowanoe  must  be  made  for  a  variety  cf£  ciremnstaneeSy 
such  as  the  shape  and  height  cf  the  room,  the  woo,  position,  and 
arrangements  of  the  window,  the  position  of  the  door  and  of  the  fire- 
place, the  furniture  in  the  room,  £c    But  still,  allowing  for  variation, 
and  leaving  a  good  margin  liar  all  these   conthngeocieB  and  otiiers 
which  we  have  not  mentioned,  a  general  rule  may  be  laid  ilown.    If  a 
man  be  eonfiaed  for  twdve  hoars  in  a  dose  spaoe  of  640  cubic  feet^ 
and  if  (which  is  by  no  means  certain,  especially  at  night)  he  goes  on 
excreting  oarboftie  acid  at  the  ordinary  rate,  ^e  air  at  the  expiratioa 
of  that  period  will  probably  be  contaminated  with  carbomc  acid  to 
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the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent.  But  we  maj  as&nme  that  some  ren- 
tilation  goes  on  in  every  occupied  room  by  means  of  the  chimQej, 
doors,  and  windows,  even  when  the  latter  are  closed.  The  extent  of 
this  is  nnknowD,  but  it  nrost  be  considerable,  especially  when  the 
chimney  is  warm ;  at  any  rate  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  reduce  the  contamination  to  very  much  below  1  per  cent., 
certainly  to  a  proportion  too  low  to  warrant  any  one  in  certifying 
that  it  was  dangeroos  or  prejudicial  to  health.  We  Bkay  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  room  with  1000  cubic  feet  capacity  may  safely  be 
occupied  by  two  persons,  with  less  safety  by  three.  Still  it  is  to  be 
recoUected  that  a  room  a  not  usually  dosed  up  for  twelve  consecutive 
hoon,  and  the  shorter  the  period  of  its  dosure  the  less  the  danger  to 
health.  It  is  on  all  these  oonsdderations,  we  presume,  that  the 
minimmn  ataadard  of  cubic  capacity  for  poor  tenements,  usually 
adopted  by  the  metropolitan  officers  of  health,  taking  adolts  and 
children  togetiier,  is  300  or  400  cubic  feet  per  head,  an  allowanoe 
which  it  is  ^te  practicable  to  enforce,  and  which  the  police  magis- 
trates accordingly  have  enforced  over  and  over  again.  We  may  add, 
that  the  minimom  <^  cubic  space  demanded  in  workhouse  dormitories 
l^  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  300  feet. 

But  some  of  the  metropolitan  health  officers  have  liesitated  to  inter- 
fere even  to  this  extent.  The  difficulty  present  in  the  minds  of  such 
is  thus  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  and  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  oiwrorowding  which  he  soggests  is,  we  believe,  that  to 
whidi  the  Legisiatnre  will  at  length  be  driven — namely,  the  licensing 
of  honaea  oocnpied  in  tenements,  in  the  same  manner  iu  which  common 
lodging-housea  are  licensed  at  present : 

*'I  have  been  charr  of  recomnending  the  removal  of  inhabitants  from  even 
ill^ial  dweltings  untu  they  should  be  provided  with  new  habitations  without 
the  obligation  of  overcrowding.  The  necessity  for  legislation  in  this  direction 
is  oontimidly  becoming  more  urgent.  For  where  are  working  men  and  women 
to  live?— -ami  more  particalariy,  what  is  to  become  of  famuies  P  l^ese  are 
flocul  questioBs  whioh  are  connected  with  the  basis  of  health  and  morality. 
There  is  a  growing  disinclination  among  owners  of  property  to  accommodate 
working  people  wuh  families,  from  the  liability  to  injury  to  which  their  pro* 
perty  is  thus  aubjected.  And  Uus  difficoltv,  in  the  mamed  state,  of  procuring 
lodgmgs  must  tend  to  throw  obstacles  in  tne  way  of  marriage,  and  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  the  social  evil  which  is  at  nresent  attracting  so  ma(^  attention 
in  ^e  metropolis.  Sven  where  accommodation  is  provide  for  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  overcrowing,  there  is  a  (^fficulty  in  proving  that  apartments 
contain  more  than  a  proper  number  of  inhabitants;  Imsrase  the  nnmerous 
wanderii^  lodgers,  who  constitute  a  large  portion  of  our  popiilat«on,  never 
reach  then:  dormitories  till  after  midnight.  Unless  the  houses  sre  lioeased  ^ 
premises  cannot  be  visited  either  by  the  police  or  the  local  aiithoxities»  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  is  obeyed  or  not.   ^ 

We  baw  hitherto  been  speaking  of  ihe  law  as  rdatiag  to  poor 
tenetneatB ;  its  application  to  workrooms  fn^esente  fewer  ^ffilculties. 
No  pecaninry  impediment  need  ticable  as  here.     If  an  employer 

^  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone,  p.  5. 
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brings  together  a  number  of  men  and  women  for  labour,  we  hold  tbat 
be  is  bound  not  to  poison  them ;  and,  if  such  a  case  came  under  oar 
own  cognisance,  we  should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  demanding 
all  that  the  science  of  the  day  would  warrant  us  in  demanding.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Bence  Jones  in  such  a  case  as  this : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that,  instead  of  taking  the  cahic  contents  of  a  room  as 
the  guiae,  the  ventilation  and  the  square  contents— or  in  other  words,  the 
change  of  air  and  the  size  of  the  floor — can  alone  determine  the  number  of 
persons  that  can  safely  and  properly  be  adnutted  into  any  space."  (p.  3.) 

II.  The  subject  we  have  just  been  considering  naturally  brings  up 
another — namely,  how  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  house'  accommoda- 
tion for  the  labouring  classes  is  to  be  obtained.  At  present  we  have 
shown  that  the  accommodation  provided  is  certainly  not  sufficient,  and 
very  often  not  wholesome.  Let  us  first  see  what  legislation  has  done 
to  provide  for  the  wholesomeness  of  this  accommodation.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  overcrowding  clause  of  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act ;  it  has,  however,  other  clauses  under  which  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments in  ventilation,  cleanliness,  drainage,  dec,  may  be  enforced  in 
dwellings  already  in  occupation.  We  will  say  no  more  about  this, 
except  to  state  what  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  in  the  profession, 
but  which  it  is  well  that  every  medical  practitioner  should  know,  that 
where  local  authorities  refuse  or  neglect  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Yict  18 
and  19,  c.  cxxi.,  the  13th  section  of  an  amended  Act — 23  and  24 
Yict.  c.  IxzviL ^-empowers  any  inhabitant  to  lay  a  complaint  of  any 
nuisance  before  a  magistrate,  who  shall  then  issue  a  summons,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  local  authority  had  made  the  complaint ;  he  may 
empower  a  constable  or  other  person  or  persons  to  enter  premises  for 
examination,  and  on  the  adjourned  hearing  may  make  any  order  for 
amendment  that  he  is  empowered  to  make  under  the  former  Act. 
One  result  of  this  statute  appears  to  us  to  be  (and  of  course  we  write 
here  under  legal  correction),  that  any  voluntary  association  of  inhabi- 
tants established  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  any  district  may  do, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Bench,  and  inexpensively  also,  eveiything 
that  can  be  done  by  a  local  authority  under  the  statute.  Then  again, 
there  are  the  Common  Lodging-house  Acts,  1851  and  1853,  which,  by 
providing  that  such  houses  shall  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  and  by 
limiting  (although  not  in  the  most  satisfactory  degree)  the  number  of 
occupants,  have  done  away  with  a  great  scandal  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  contagious  maladies.  The  strange  thing  about  them  is^  that  they 
nowhere  define  what  a  '*  common  lodging-house**  is ;  and  this  is  the 
more  strange  on  account  of  their  being  penal  statutes.  The  result  is 
that  the  most  limited  construction  has  been  put  upon  the  term,  and  a 
« common  lodging-house"  has  been  held  to  be  one  which  takes  in 
merely  nightly  lodgers.  The  General  Board  of  Health,  however  (with 
what  authority  we  know  not),  in  a  circular  issued  in  October,  1853, 
direct  "  that  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act  shall 
extend  to  rooms  occnpied  by  members  of  different  families,  whether 
for  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  longer  periods."     This  letting  for 
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longer  periods  than  a  single  night  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  evade  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  local  authorities  are  generally  aware  of  this  more  extended 
interpretation. 

With  a  view  to  improve  the  extent  of  accommodation,  and  "  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  well-ordered  lodging-houses '  for  the 
labouring  classes^'*  Parliament  passed  a  permissive  Act  (14  and  15 
Vict  cap.  34),  under  which  cei'tain  local  boards  might  provide  and 
maintain  such  houses,  and,  should  they  prove  not  to  be  commercially 
successful,  might  discontinue  them.  But,  like  most  "  permissive'*  Acts, 
it  has  been  little  used.  The  only  other  statutes  which  we  need  notice 
as  bearing  upon  this  point  are  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts.  In  a 
paper  upon  the  defects  in  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Building  Act, 
Mr.  Liddle  has  ]K>inted  out  not  only  how  flagrantly  that  clause  is 
evaded  which  provides  for  an  open  space  for  light  and  ventilation  in 
the  rear  of  houses,  all  the  rooms  of  which  cannot  be  lighted  from  a 
public  way,  but  abo  a  number  of  other  matters,  which  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ought  certainly  not  to  have  been  neglected  in  such  an 
Act     Thus  he  says  : 

"  Provision  is  not  made  for  preventing  the  damp  of  walls,  nor  are  rules  laid 
down  for  regulating  the  size  of  windows  in  a  house,  except  in  those  rooms 
which  are  below  the  surface  of  the  footway.  Neither  is  provision  made  for  the 
Tentilation  of  rooms.  The  Act  also  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  kind  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  foundation  of  houses  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  walls.  Uo«r  far  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  rubbish  as  is  oc- 
casionally observed  in  the  construction  of  the  lowest  class  of  houses,  and  how 
far  the  use  of  such  materials  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  a 
house  so  built,  is  a  matter  upon  which,  at  present,  I  offer  no  opinion,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry." ' 

But,  after  all,  the  practical  solution  of  the  question,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  to  provide  increased  wholesome  house  accommodation  for  the 
labouring  classes  T  lies  outside  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  true 
answer  is,  "  By  public  and  private  enterprise.*'  If  we  really  mean  to 
have  it,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  get  it ;  and  we  must  set  to  work 
as  hearty,  self-reliant  Englishmen  always  do,  when  they  have  once 
thoroughly  made  their  minds  up  as  to  what  they  want  But  this  is  a 
preliminary  question  about  which  we  must  be  quite  clear.  What  is  it 
that  we  really  want  ?  First  of  all,  we  want  to  take  the  supply  of 
house  accommodation  for  the  poor  from  the  sordid  hands  which  at 
piiesent  deal  it  out  to  them,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
shall  be  conscientiously  alive  to  the  moral  responsibilities  which  the 
possession  of  such  property  involves.  In  this  way  we  may  anticipate 
amendment  in  the  character  of  this  low  class  of  property.  Next,  we  want 
more  dwellings,  provided  with  all  necessary  sanitary  appliances.  Philan- 
thropy, charity — these  are  powerful  engines  in  modem  society,  but  a 
more  powerful  engine  still  is  self-interest.  But  are  tliese  two  classes  of 
motive,  both  excellent  in  their  way,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  as  to  be  incapable  of  oombination  for  a  common  object  ?    Let  us 

^  The  Builder,  vol.  zix.  p.  893. 
70-xxxv.  -a 
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see.  This  is  a  sabject  which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  not 
a  little  experimented  upon.  One  of  the  most  important  discuasious  is 
that  which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Socletj  of  Arts  in 
June  last  year ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  experiments  already  made  ate 
embodied  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  same  society. 
The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nourse,  of  Brighton,^  is,  "that  all  who  can 
afford  it,  every  one  with  means  and  leisure  and  independenoe,  should 
make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  become  possessed  of  some  freehold  cottage 
property,  to  be  properly  managed,  made  to  pay,  and  let  to  a  dec<^nt 
tenantry.**  But  then,  how  few  are  qualified  to  manage  such  property 
-—how  few  would  willingly  undergo  the  vexations  and  disappointments 
which  the  endeavour  to  manage  it  properly  would  involve  I  That 
such  property,  well  managed,  may  be  made  to  pay,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all,  as  we  shall  show  presently ;  and  then,  what  a  private  individual 
may  not  be  able  or  not  be  qualified  to  accomplish,  may  be  readily  ac- 
complished by  joint  enterprise.  Such  enterprises,  undertaken  by 
societies  of  personsy  have  been  successful — not  invariably,  for  no  one 
ooold  expect  this — ^but  still  successful  under  conditions  which  are  now 
beginning  to  be  understood. 

Financially  two  kinds  of  procedure  have  to  be  distinguished,  one 
being  the  purchase  and  improvement  or  renovation  of  dwelliogs 
already  existent,  and  the  other  the  erection  of  entirely  new  dwellings. 
The  former  procedure  has  hitherto  been  financially  most  ad  vantageous. 
Benovated  dwellings,  let  to  fJEonilies  at  the  rate  of  la.  6</.  to  4«.  per 
week  for  single  rooms,  and  49.  to  58.  for  two  rooms,  have  returned  in 
one  instance,  that  of  Clark's-buildings,  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay.  Benovated  lodging-houses  for  single  men  and  women 
have  been  on  the  whole  less  successful,  because  of  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing regulations  for  the  sake  of  order,  which  are  not  exactly  relished 
by  tenants,  who  have  shown  a  preference  for  houses  where  no  restric- 
tions of  the  kind  are  imposed.  The  most  practical  and  sensible 
advice  that  we  have  come  across  relating  to  thu  subject,  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Greenhill  of  Hastings,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  "  Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  Society.**  His 
remarks  apply  only  to  town  populations ;  and  while  he  does  not  dis- 
oourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  such  undertakings  by  private  in- 
dividuals who  possess  sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose,  he  believes 
that  joint-stock  companies  are  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view, — taking  care,  however,  that  the  money  requisite  for  the 
scheme  should  be  forthcoming  before  operations  are  commenced.  And 
then  Dr.  Greenhill  says : 

"The  whole  secret  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  society  will  depend 
mainly  on  its  management ;  so  that,  if  you  cannot  find  at  least  three  or  four 
persons  fit  to  undertake  the  office,  you  had  better  not  attempt  to  estabhsh  the 
society  at  all.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  delicate  and  invidious  task  to  attempt 
to  define  what  is  meant  oy  a  competent  person ;  but  there  is  one  dtnger  to 
which  a  society  of  this  kind  is  especially  exposed,  and  which  therefore  re* 

^  The  Sanitaiy  Duties  of  Private  Individuals.     Tract  published  by  the  Ladies* 
Sanitary  Aflsociation. 
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S aires  to  be  especially  pointed  out  As  the  undertaking  is  essentially  philan- 
iropiCy  at  least  in  one  of  its  aspects,  it  is  sometimes  thought  (or  perhaps, 
rather,  taken  for  granted)  that  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  poor  by  makmg 
their  homes  comfortable  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  director  of  a  Cottage  Im- 
provement Society.  Bat  to  this  very  important  (nav,  even  indispensable) 
qualification  must  be  added  a  considerable  amount  of  sound  judgment  and 
some  other  intellectual  gifts  besides,  or  the  society  will  hardly  meet  with  much 
success. 

**  It  is  generally  found  easier  by  the  directors  to  do  their  duty  to  tho 
tenants  than  to  the  shareholders;  at  least  there  has  probably  been  no  instance 
in  which  the  tenants  of  a  Ck)ttage  Improvement  Society  have  not  been  much 
better  off  than  those  of  an  ordinary  landlord.  Indeed,  the  common  tempta- 
tion of  the  directors  of  such  a  society  is  to  do  for  the  tenants  rather  too  much 
than  too  little,  and  to  give  them  expensive  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
they  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  appreciate.  The  work  of  elevating  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  mast  be  attempted  very  gradutdly,  or  the 
landlord  will  be  liable  to  constant  disappointments,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  different  course  of  proceeding."  (p.  8.) 

Another  piece  of  practical  advice  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting : 

* 

"  lu  the  same  way  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  first  purchase  of  property  be 
small,  or  of  moderate  size ;  if  blunders  are  made,  they  will  be  less  expensive 
to  the  societ;jr :  and  when  von  have  learned  to  manage  thoroughly  a  small  pro- 
perty, you  will  be  better  fitted  to  undertake  a  large  one.  Agam,  if  you  deter- 
mine to  begin  by  renovating  old  property,  it  will  be  better  not  to  increase  your 
difSculties  (which  will  always  at  the  outset,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
drcumstanees,  be  quite  enough)  by  making  your  first  experiment  with  a  block 
of  houses  so  ruinous  as  to  require  an  unusual  amount  of  expensive  repairs^ 
or  situate  in  such  a  neighbourhood  that  you  cannot  get  respectable  people  to 
take  them,  while  you  will  not  suffer  the  existing  tenants  to  remain.  This 
advice  may  at  first  a|)pear  to  be  not  onl^r  selfish,  but  also  almost  unintelligible ; 
for  'is  not  the  physical  and  moral  purification  of  such  a  block  of  houses  the 
very  obiect  for  wmch  the  society  has  been  established  ?*  Certainly  it  is,  but 
not  of  tliis  block  only;  and  it  is  in  order  that  the  society  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  away  with  the  {Aysieal  and  moral  filth  of  many  of  such  blocks 
of  houses  hereafter  that  the  above  advice  has  been  given.  If  you  cannot  pay 
your  shareholdera  a  fair  dividend,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  increase  yoor 
capital ;  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  increase  your  capital,  vour  sphere  of  use* 
fulness  win  be  hmited  to  one  single  block  of  bouses,  insteaa  of  spreading  over 
the  whole  district."  Q>.  12.) 

By  carelnl  purchase — for  the  primary  outlay  in  purchase  and  re- 
pairs  T«ry  greatly  influences  the  financial  success — renovated  property 
oaght  to  pay  fonr  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  iUustralion  of  the  prin-* 
ciplea  of  maBagement  which  have  been  found  most  succesafuly  we  may 
rdfer  to  two  aocietiee^  the  half-yearly  reports  of  which  are  now  lying 
before  us.  Both  are  conducted  very  much  in  the  same  way,  and  both 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  foetering  care  of  Dr.  Greenhill.  The 
Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  Society  is  the  earlier  of  the  twa  It 
originated  with  sonae  half-dozen  gentlemen  who  desired  to  attempt  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the 
WoreA  courts  in  the  oldest  part  of  Hastings  It  began  with  a  capital  of 
only  8501,,  with  which  a  court  consisting  of  nine  fi'eehold  cottages 
was  parchased.  In  October  last  year  it  appears  from  the  fifteenth  half-^ 
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yearly  report  of  the  society  that  the  capital  of  the  society  amomited  to 
17,000^.,  that  it  possessed  165  houses,  some  of  them  newly  erected,  and 
that  it  had  paid  to  its  shareholders  an  annual  dividend  of  5L  per  cent, 
clear  of  income  tax,  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  and  a  half  years. 
Some  points  in  the  method  of  management  we  must  particularly 
mention  : — 1.  The  estahlishment  of  a  reserve  fund,  being  1  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  stock,  in  order  to  provide  against  unforeseen  losses, 
depreciation  of  property,  or  extraordinary  expenses.  2.  A  careful 
selection  of  tenants,  none  being  taken  whose  character  would  not  bear 
investigation.  3.  The  establishment  of  a  benevolent  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  the  tenants  in  times  of  distress,  by  loans  or  otherwise. 
4.  The  appointment  of  visitors  to  visit  the  houses,  and  thus  to  ascer- 
tain the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  tenants,  and  to  maintain  a  friendly 
feeling  between  them  and  the  society.  5.  The  payment  of  rent  t» 
advancey  by  which  means  bad  debts  Imve  been  avoided  to  a  marvellous 
extent,  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  being  the  utmost 
loss  in  any  year.  The  benevolent  fund  has  proved  very  serviceable  by 
rendering  tenants  loth  to  quit  the  houses,  aud  thus  enabling  the 
collector  to  be  more  strict  in  getting  in  the  rents.  Latterly,  the 
society  has  been  incorporated  under  the  "  Companies  Act,**  and  has 
adopted  a  system  of  *'  self-insurance,'*  by  which  the  Grovernment  duty 
is  saved.  The  insurance  and  reserve  funds  together  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report  amounted  to  22QiL 

The  other  society  is  established  in  London,  "The  London 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Society."  It  commenced  operations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1861,  with  a  capital  of  3400^.  in  thirty-four  1002L  shai^ 
fully  paid  up,  some  of  the  original  shareholders  being  shareholders  in 
the  Hastings  society.  The  first  purchases  were  made  in  St.  Greoige's- 
in-the-East,  consisting  of  twenty-six  houses,  and  some  other  premises 
in  Old  Gravel-lane,  Cal vert-street,  and  York-place.  The  sixth  half- 
yearly  report  tells  us  that  in  June  last  year  the  capital  of 
the  society — ^Le.,  after  only  three  years*  existence,  amounted  to 
7700Z.;  it  possessed  seventy-six  houses,  and  the  net  income  has 
been  annually  6*03  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  out  of  which 
the  members  have  received  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
clear  of  income  tax,  the  remainder  having  been  added  to  the  reserve 
fiind.  Some  of  the  property  being  leasehold,  a  "sinking"  or 
"  redemption  fund"  had  to  be  established.  There  is  a  benevolent  fund 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hastings  society.  The  same  careful  selec- 
tion of  tenants  is  made,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  never  aoy 
difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  houses  tenanted  by  respectable 
peopla  It  is  well  to  observe,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  future  imi- 
tators, that  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  "  ^nveyance**  of  property 
in  London  was  about  three  times  greater  than  in  the  provinci^ 
society.  The  reserve  fund  at  the  last  account  amounted  to  1 1401.,  and 
the  sinking  fund  to  1499^.,  these  sums  being  invested  in  the  society's 
shares.  This  society  also  is  now  incorporated  under  the  "  CompanieB* 
Act." 

The  erection  of  new  dwellings — model  buildings— with  acoommo- 
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dation  for  families,  aod  of  model  lodging-houses  for  single  men,  has 
been  less  remunerative  to  those  who  have  undertaken  it.  Some 
persons  indeed,  as  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  have  looked  less  for  financial 
results  than  to  be  pioneers  in  an  important  philanthropic  work.  The 
buildings  erected  by  this  lady  in  Columbia-square  only  pay  2  J  per 
cent.,  but  then,  although  the  site  was  cheap,  the  construction  has  been 
upon  an  expensive  plan,  and  such  as  to  subject  the  buildings  to  heavy 
rates,  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  "  external  gallery  system" 
been  adopted;  and  besides,  the  buildings  include  many  advantages  to 
the  tenants  which  benevolence  could  ofier  as  a  boon,  but  speculation 
could  not  expect  to  profit  by.  Other  erections,  however,  have  paid 
from  8  per  cent,  for  suburban  dwellings,  to  as  little  as  1|  per  cent, 
tor  urban  dwellings.  And  now  one  word  about  the  "external 
gallery"  plan  of  construction  for  model  buildings.  Its  great  advantage 
is,  that  the  judges  have  pronounced  that,  in  a  block  of  building,  each 
tenement  so  approached  and  let  at  a  rent  below  the  rateable  amount 
is  a  «  separate  house"  with  regard  to  taxation.  It  is  this  which,  in 
addition  to  its  advantages  for  health  and  convenience,  has  rendered 
this  plan  of  building  a  favourite  one, 

A  great  part  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Conference  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  devoted  to  considering  in  what 
way  the  Legislature  might  fairly  be  asked  to  fecilitate  the  erection  of 
proper  and  sufficient  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.     We  think, 
too,  that  some  facilities  might  fairly  be  expected  by  those  who,  at  their 
own  risk,  undertake  to  provide  for  thus  great  public  want.     But  before 
we  state  the  results  of  the  discussion,  we  must  refer  to  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions which  arose  in  the  course  of  it.     One  of  these  was  made  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Hawes,  and  was  to  the  eflfect  that  money  might 
probably  be  obtained  on  loan  through  the  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioners at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  advanced  to 
landed  proprietors  for  drainage  and  other  improvements.     It  would, 
as  he  pointed  out,  be  simply  borrowing  from  the  national  fund  to  in- 
crease the  national  resources ;  and  he  pointed  out  that,  if  by  lessening 
sickness  and    improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  we 
thereby  increase  the  number  of  days  available  to  each  man  for  pro- 
fitable   employment,   wo  add    materially   to    the    national   wealth, 
which  would  amount  to  many  percentages  upon  the  value  of  the 
loans,  and  make  it  nationally  a  very  advantageous  employment  of 
capital.     Hq  further  expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  secure  the  erection  of  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  in 
large  towns.     But  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hawes,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  design  of  another  suggestion  put  forward  at  the  Conference. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hare  considers  that  something  might  be  done  by  the 
application  and  extension  of  Lord  Westbury's  Begistratiou  of  Titles 
Act,  to  enable  the  better  class  of  labourers  to  become  absolute  pos- 
sessors of  those  portions  of  buildings  thus  constructed  which  they 
themselves  occupy.     The  objection  to  facilitating  such  a  process  is, 
that  the  difficulty  we  experience  now  in  enforcing  cleanliness  and  pre- 
venting overcrowding  and  immorality  would,  as  Dr.  Greenhill  points 
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out,  be  immensely  increased  if  each  house  became  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  its  tenant,  who  would  of  course  allow  no  interference  with 
an  Englishman's  rights  over  his  own  *^  castle.*'  However,  a  different 
view  was  taken  by  the  Conference,  which  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

**  That  the  Legislature  can  promote  the  erection  of  proper  and  suiBcient 
dwellinea  for  the  labouring  classes : 

"  1.  By  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  repayable  within  a  limited  time,  and 
under  proper  security  and  conditions  for  baildmg  dwellings  and  cottages  upon 
the  precedent  of  the  Dwellings  of  Labouri^  Classes,  Ireland,  Act»  1860 
(23  Vict.  c.  19^,  and  other  similar  Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

"2.  By  assimilating  the  law  of  this  country  with  that  of  Lreland  and 
Scotland  (Tenare  and  Improvement  of  Land,  Ireland,  Act,  1860,  23  and  24 
Yict.  c.  153,  Act  for  Facihtating  the  Building  of  Labourers'  Cottages,  1S60), 
in  giving  facilities  for  obtaining  advances  on  the  security  of  settled  estates. 

"3.  By  throwing  upon  public  companies  requiring  houses  inhabited  by 
the  labouring  classes,  for  their  own  commercial  purposes,  the  obligation  of 
erecting  an  equal  number  to  those  destroyed. 

"  4.  By  improvement  of  the  Lodging-house  Act,  as  regards  provision  for 
sanitary  purposes,  and  ^ving  greater  power  to  inspecting  officers. 

"5.  By  giving  facilities  to  owners  of  property,  under  disabilities  (such  as 
tenants  for  life,  minors,  &c.),  for  conveying  sites  for  building  cottages,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Montgomery  Act  in  ScotUnd  (10  Geo.  Ul.  c.  31),  and  the 
Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  in  Ireland  (23  and  24  Yiot.  c.  163). 

"  6.  By  cheapening  the  cost  of  title  and  transfer  of  property,  so  far  as 
affects  cottage  property. 

'*  7.  By  enabling  cottage  property  and  labourers'  houses  in  towns,  and  the 
sites  of  such  property,  to  be  registered  under  local  authorities  as  personal  pro- 
perty, transferable,  as  to  local  regbtry  alone,  in  the  same  manner  as  Govern- 
ment stocks  and  railway  shares. 

"8.  By  abolishiug  the  law  of  settlement,  and  extending  the  present 
limited  area  of  assessment  for  local  taxation,  so  as  to  equalize  the  payments  of 
all  classes." 

In  so  many  directions  does  this  dwelling-house  question  ramify  ! 

IIL  One  can  scarcely  take  up  any  annual  report  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health  without  finding  some  complaint  about  the  supply  of 
water  to  poor  dwellings  in  the  metropolis.  The  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  indeed,  empowers  local  boards  to  require  a  supply  to  be  given  to 
each  house ;  and  on  the  landlord  refusing  compliance,  to  lay  it  on 
themselves  and  recover  the  expenses.  But  then  a  double  difficulty 
arises :  in  tlie  first  place,  there  are  many  houses  in  which  the  space  is 
BO  small  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  placing  of  a  tank ;  in  the  next 
place,  when  a  tank  is  erected  in  a  court  so  as  to  be  common  to  several 
houses,  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  find  the  water  run  out  before  the 
day  has  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  wasteful  habits  of  the  population. 
Besides,  under  the  latter  arrangement  it  almost  constantly  happens  that 
unless  water  is  preserved  in  the  houses  on  Saturdays  there  is  none  to  be 
had  at  all  on  Sundays.  There  are  other  objecti<Mis  to  the  tank  system, 
on  the  ground  of  cleanliness  and  the  practice  of  placing  the  tanks  above 
common  privies  for  the  convenience  of  flushing  theuL  So  serioua  is 
this  difficulty,  that  the  subject  was  brought  by  Mr.  Liddle  under  the 
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notice  of  tbe  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The  con- 
clusion which  thej  arrived  at  was,  that  in  poor  and  densely -populated 
neighbourhoods  the  plan  of  supplying  water  for  domestic  use  by  cisterns 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  constant  supply  obtained  from  the  mains 
of  the  water  companies.  The  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of  some 
companies,  and  especially  of  the  New  River  Company,  has  been,  that 
the  waste  would  be  great,  while  the  water  thus  given  to  one  court 
or  number  of  houses  would  be  liable  to  be  stolen  for  the  supply  of 
others.  As  to  the  stealing,  it  may  at  once  be  replied,  that  no  one 
would  steal  water  that  did  not  want  it,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  stolen 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  supply  to  the  depredators  was 
insufficient.  On  any  such  case  becoming  known  to  the  local  authority 
there  is  power  to  give  a  supply ;  so  that  thus  the  company  would 
rather  be  benefited  than  the  reverse ;  and  the  waste  on  this  system 
would,  we  are  convinced,  be  less  than  on  the  tank  system,  if,  as  has 
been  proposed,  each  supply  were  furnished  by  some  such  *' waste- 
preventing  apparatus"  as  that  of  Messrs.  Jennings  or  of  Messrs. 
Guest  and  Grimes.  In  that  part  of  Whitechapel  which  is  supplied 
by  the  East  London  Water  Company,  we  are  informed  that  the  latter 
apparatus  has  been  put  up.  Mr.  Wicksteed,  the  former  engineer  of 
this  company,  in  his  evidence  before  the  "  Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,"  states  that 
^'  the  best  mode  of  supplying  water  to  the  poor  wonld  be  by  a  common 
iitand-cock  so  constructed  that  when  water  was  required  it  would 
be  neoesaacy  to  hold  up  the  valve  to  keep  it  open,  and  when  the  supply 
was  obtained  the  valve  would  shut  itself  and  remain  closed  until 
water  was  again  required."  The  forms  of  apparatus  we  have  referred 
to  only  supply,  we  believe,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  and  then  a  short  interval 
must  elapse  before  another  gallon  can  be  obtained*  Sanitary  pro- 
gress is  not  to.be  arrested  by  want  of  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  public  companies  holding  such  monopolies  as  do  water 
companies.  Should  they  persist  in  resolutely  opposing  necessary 
improvements,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan  vestries  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  Parliament,  and  thus  to  compel 
them  to  do  that  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  which,  in  their  blind 
perversity,  they  will  not  do  in  the  interest  of  their  own  share- 
holders. 

lY.  The  laws  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  are  as  yet  in  a 
condition  far  from  satisfactory.  This,  too,  is  a  subject  which  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  under  discussion  in  the  Association  of 
Health  Officers,  who,  while  proposing  some  amendments  in  the 
l^uisances  Kemoval  Act,  suggest  that  there  should  be  incorporated 
into  it  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act.  Since 
the  last-named  Act  was  passed,  new  sanitary  boards^  provided  with  a 
responsible  medical  adviser,  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  some  of 
the  powere  vested  now  in  tbe  Privy  Council  might,  with  great  benefit 
to  the  public,  be  transferred  to  them.  At  the  present  time,  on  the 
local  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  disease,  powers  which  it  is  most  im- 
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portant  that  local  authorities  should  possess  for  the  speedy  interment 
of  the  dead,  the  establishment  of  house-to-house  visitation,  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick,  and  the  adoption  of 
innumerable  other  measures  for  arresting  the  spread  of  disease,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Privy  Council.  This  body, 
however,  being  under  the  necessity  of  publishing  its  order  in  the 
'  Gazette,'  is  very  reluctant  to  put  the  Act  into  operation  on  account 
of  the  dread  of  panic ;  and  hence  its  advantages  are  practically  lost  to 
the  public,  except  when  some  such  general  (lestilence  as  cholera  in- 
vades the  entire  country.  If  this  roundabout  proceeding  could  be 
altered  in  the  way  suggested,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  we  imagine, 
ip  providing  against  the  unnecessary  exercise  of  their  powers  by  local 
authorities,  while  all  dread  of  panic  would  be  set  aside  by  the  quiet 
mode  in  which  the  Act  would  be  put  in  force. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  which  the  metropolitan 
health  officers  have  to  contend  with,  in  which  we  think  there  should 
be  some  parliamentary  assistance.  One  of  these  is  the  want  of  all 
regulation  respecting  the  dead  up  to  the  period  of  their  burial.  Now 
this  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  who  having  often  but  one 
room,  are  compelled  to  keep  their  dead  in  that  room  together  with  the 
living  until  the  means  for  burial  are  forthcoming.  That  disease  is 
often  spread  in  this  way  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Every 
district  should  be  compelled  to  provide  for  its  inhabitants  a  decent 
dead-house,  such  as  all  classes  might  be  willing  to  make  use  of.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty,  we  imagine,  in  providing  against  the  chance  of 
a  body  deposited  therein  being  left  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  none  but  the  very  indigent  will  accept  of  a 
parish  funeral ;  all  have  a  praiseworthy  repugnance  to  it,  and  the  few 
cases  of  the  kind  that  might  arise  would  not  be  worthy  of  being  put 
into  the  scale  against  the  public  advantages  of  removal  of  the  dead 
from  crowded  houses.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
some  compulsory  powers  of  removal  should  not  be  granted  to  local 
authorities.  Interference  with  the  dead  must  always  be  a  delicate 
matter;  but  there  are  times  when  private  rights  and  feelings  must 
give  way  to  the  public  interest,  and  no  interference  of  the  sort  should 
ever  take  place  except  on  a  certificate  from  a  medical  officer  of  health 
or  some  qualified  medical  practitioner.  The  Metropolitan  Association 
of  Health  Officers  are  desirous,  also,  of  promoting  the  habitual  use  of 
charcoal  where  bodies  are  retained  for  any  time  within  inhabited 
houses.  The  practice  would  become  habitual  if  undertakers  could  be 
induced  to  take  up  this  important  subject,  aud  provide  themselves  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  appropriate  charcoal  screens  or  covers,  which 
they  might  lend  as  temporary  lids.  Dr.  Bames  suggests,  that  if  bodies 
removed  from  hospitals  to  private  dwellings  wore  previously  sur- 
rounded by  charcoal,  the  observance  of  the  precaution  would  act  as  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  general  adoption  of  similar  means  amongsc 
the  publia  Another  matter,  in  respect  to  which  some  legal  enactment 
is  very  much  needed,  is  the  exposure  in  the  public  street^^  and  the 
conveyance  in  public  carriages,  of  persons  sufiering  from  contagious 
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diseases,  such  as  amall-pox,  fever,  &c,  Pablic  exposure  of  a  persoa 
thns  saffering  is  at  present  an  indictable  offence/  A  magistrate,  on 
application  for  it,  may  grant  a  summons  against  the  offender,  and  make 
it  returnable  ut  the  sessions.  Some  more  summary  process  is  de- 
sirable.' But  there  is  not  even  this  remedy,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
against  the  dangerous  practice,  which  in  London  is  followed  almost 
habitually,  of  conveying  patients  to  hospitals  in  the  public  cabs.  It 
will  be  recollected,  also,  that  some  little  time  ago  a  schoolboy  with 
scarlet  fever  was  conveyed  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  a  railway. 
Pablic  attention  has^  over  and  over  again,  been  called  to  this  practice 
but  the  attempt  at  legislation  failed.  The  failure  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  an  endeavour  to  include  too  much  in  the  Bill  It  might, 
we  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  a  penalty  shall  lie  against 
any  person  who  knowingly  conveyed,  or  permitted  to  be  conveyed,  in 
a  public  carriage,  a  person  whom  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  to  be  sick,  to  any  hospital  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
persons  sufif^ring  from  small-pox  or  fever.  Although  such  an  enact- 
ment would  not  altogether  do  away  with  the  danger  to  which  the 
public  are  now  exposed,  it  would  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  it.  Parishes, 
too,  should  be  required  to  keep  proper  carriages  for  such  purposes. 
Some  of  the  London-  parishes  do  so  now ;  they  are  empowered  to  incur 
tbe  expense,  if  they  think  fit^  under  the  23rd  and  24th  Yict.,  c.  77, 
sect.  12. 

But  although  Parliament  might  fairly  be  asked  to  improve  our  laws 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  done  in  other  quarters.     We  are  speaking  now 
of  contagious  diseases;  and  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  the 
custom  of  our  great  metropolitau  hospitals  of  refusing  to  admit  such 
cases  into  their  wards.     Of  course,  cases  of  infectious  fevers  could  not 
be  mingled  with  ordinary  cases  of  disease,  but  it  is  worth  an  inquiry 
whether  the  noble  establishments  we  refer  to  are  altogether  fulhlling 
the  objects  of  their  foundation,  so  long  as  no  portion  of  their  princely 
endowments  is  devoted  to  the  arrest  of  disease  amongst  the  poor  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.     We  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend why,  in  each  of  these  hospitals,  a  ward  is  not  set  aside  for  the 
reception  of  such  cases.     If,  as  we  believe,  the  separation  of  the  sick 
from  the  healthy  is  the  chief  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  small- 
pox, scarlet-fever,  dec,  the  existence  of  such  accommodation  in  our 
hospitals  would  be  an  inestimable   boon  to  London.     The   unusual 
spread  of  small-pox  in  London  two  years  ago  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  necessity  of  retaining  isolated  cases  at  home  as  soon  as  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  was  full.     No  other  hospital  would  receive  them  ;  parish 
authorities  were  naturally  fearful  of  devoting  workhouse  premises  to 
their  reception ;  and  houses  for  temporary  hospitals  could  not  be  had, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  what  use  they  were  about  to  be  applied. 
The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary    Association  suggest   that  it 
might   be  expedient,  in  times  of  epidemic  prevalence  of  disease,  to 
encourage  the  establishment,  in  various  quarters  of  a  town,  of  sclf- 

^  Bum's  Justice,  vol.  y.  p.  236. 
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aapporting  iiiBtitations,  into  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  weekly  fee, 
the  children  of  artisans  and  such  persons  among  the  middle  classes  as 
might  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits,  might  obtain  ad- 
mission. Another  very  important  precautionary  measore  lies  in  the 
hands  of  school  maDagers.  How  often  is  the  spread  of  exanthematons 
fevers  among  the  children  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  traced  to  the 
district  school,  into  which  children  have  been  permitted  to  come,  if 
not  themselves  infected,  yet  from  infected  families  or  houses  1  We  do 
not  say  that  this  danger  is  altogether  avoidable,  but  we  do  mj 
that  it  might  be  greatly  lessened  by  a  little  careful  inquiry  whenever 
a  child  is  found  absent  from  school  on  account  of  sickness.  There  is 
another  precaution  which  should  be  taken,  and  this  is  applicable  to 
all  large  schools  :  it  is  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  which  hss  not 
undergone  a  satbfactory  vaccination.  An  investigation  made  into 
this  matter  by  Drs.  Seaton  and  Buchanan  showed  that  53  in  every 
1000  children  in  the  national  and  parochial  schools  in  London  exhi- 
bited on  their  arms  no  scai*s  of  vaccination  whatever.  The  danger  to 
which  such  children  are  exposed  in  the  schools,  and  to  which  they 
expose  others,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  more  than  a  third  of  these 
children  were  scarred  with  small-pox.  The  excuse  which  has  been 
made  to  us  by  clergymen  and  school  directors,  when  we  have  urged 
upon  them  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule,  is,  that  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  would  affect  their  schools  injuriously  by  deterring  parents  from 
sending  their  children.  We  see  at  once  how  &r  this  deterrent 
-operation  of  the  rule  would  extend — namely,  to  one  in  each  twenty 
who  may  apply,  or  thereabouts;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  jodi- 
^ous  application  of  the  rule  would  result  in  showing  parents  that  an 
inconvenience  resulted  from  disobedience  to  the  law*  in  respect  to 
vaccination,  while  an  opportunity  would  be  given  for  a  few  words  of 
friendly  advice.  Dr.  Listnkester  has  shown,  by  holding  inquests  in 
cases  of  death  from  small-pox,  how  his  office  may  be  made  avaihible 
in  directing  the  public  mind  to  sanitary  deficiencies  and  the  laws  re- 
lating to  vaccination.     In  his  First  Annual  Keport  he  says  : 

'*  The  functions  of  the  coroner's  court  are  of  great  importance  in  relstios 
to  these  diseases,  as  many  of  them  are  contagious,  or  arise  from  circumstances 
over  which  man  has  most  distinct  control.  By  early  inquiries  before  the 
coroners'  juries  into  causes  of  unnatural  death,  the  progress  of  pestilence  may 
not  uufrequently  be  stajed.  In  many  cases  the  law  requires  the  removal  of 
nuisances  injurious  to  health,  and  where  notice  is  served  for  the  removal  of 
tliese  nuisances,  and  they  have  not  been  removed  and  are  the  cause  of  death, 
there  can  be  litlle  doubt  that  parties  so  offending  expose  themselves  to  verdicts 
of  manslaughter  in  coroners'  courts.  When  the  neglect  is  not  criminal,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  community  that  the  existence  of 
causes  of  disease  amongst  them  should  he  made  known." 

We  ourselves  know  of  one  instance  where  nothing  short  of  the 
public  exposure  and  the  damnatory  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  sufficed 
to  induce  the  owner  of  some  low  property  to  amend  conditions  which 
were  fostering  disease. 

V.  The  inquiries  instituted,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simon,  into 
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tbe  mode  of  cond acting  trades  and  manufactures  injurious  to  the  work- 
people have  elicited  the  fact,  that  even  in  those  trades  which  are 
naturally  unwholesome  the  injurious  influence  they  exert  is  more  or 
less  controUahle.     Thus  he  says  : 

"It  deserres  notice,  that  the  extreme  subdivision  of  labour,  which  marks 
oar  highly  artificial  system  of  manufacturing  industry,  is  specially  apt  to 
illustrate  the  hurtfulness  of  particular  industrial  processes.  Where  only  some 
small  part  of  a  manufacturinff  process  is  directly  hurtful  in  its  nature,  the 
burtfaluess  of  that  part  might  easily  escape  observation,  or,  indeed,  might 
practically  be  of  little  importanee,  if  every  workman  in  the  factory  took  liis 
turn  of  it,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  manufacture,  and  thus  had  for  his  share 
but  a  small  exposure  to  the  iufiuences.  But  under  our  existing  organization 
of  labour,  the  china-scourer  is  always  a  china-scourer,  the  fiax-hackler  always 
flax-hacklcr,  the  steel-grinder  always  steel-grinder ;  and  thus  the  evil  eflfect  of 
tbe  occupation  goes  on  accumulating  in  the  individual."  * 

Again : 

"  Working  with  an  arsenical  pigment  might  not  cause  any  appreciable  injury 
to  health,  if  it  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  worker's  total  occupation.  A 
manufacturer,  properly  organizing  his  business,  ought  of  course  to  secure  this 
result.**' 

In  trades  only  contingently  and  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  pro- 
bably much  more  might  bo  effected;  as,  for  instance,  in  china-scouring, 
potteries,  the  carding  room  of  cotton  factories,  flax  factories,  and  so 
ou,  by  arrangements  for  carrying  off  dust,  and  for  obviating  the  dis- 
turbance of  any  that  may  be  deposited.  The  dread  of  expense  is  the 
only  bar  to  improvement  in  these  and  other  similar  trades.  Mr.  Simon 
enumerates  three  sources  from  which  a  reform  could  be  initiated — the 
voluntary  action  of  employers  of  labour,  the  demands  and  insistence 
of  tbe  workpeople,  and  the  coercion  of  the  law.  About  each  of  these 
he  has  something  to  say  : 

*'  First,  as  regards  employers  of  labour,  they  in  many  instances  have  given 
ample  proof  of  good-will ;  m  every  one  of  the  injurious  occupations,  different 
establbhments  present  different  degrees  of  injuriousness ;  and  in  those  esta- 
blishments where  the  better  conditions  exist,  the  superiority  denotes  that 
means  of  improvement  have  been  voluntarily  adopted  by  enlightened  and  kind- 
hearted  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  the  employer  seems 
not  to  have  given  anv  thought  whatever  to  the  matter— seems  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  anv  particular  responsibilitv  in  regard  to  it — seems  not  to  know,  or 
for  practical  purposes  not  to  care,  that  he  makes  his  commercial  profits  with 
^  unjust  and  wasteful  consumption  of  his  neighbour's  life.  Again,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  intermediate  cases,  the  employer  has  attempted  to  miti- 
gate the  imwholesome  influences  imder  which  nis  workpeople  are  suffering, 
and  has  failed  through  want  of  knowledge,  as  especially  in  the  many  unskilful 
endeavours  which  liave  been  made  to  amend  the  ventilation  of  workrooms. 

"  Secondly,  as  regards  the  workpeople  themselves,  it  is  true  that  in  a  certain 
sense  the  matter  is  in  their  hands — that  they  might  rebel  against  needlessly 
unwholesome  conditions  of  labour — might  refuse  1^  work  in  places  where  there 
is  not  reasonable  care  for  their  lives.  But  this  theoretical  power  of  the  work- 
man is  in  present  practice  a  nullity.  He  cannot  exact  his  sanitary  rights.  He 
could  not  do  so  unless  he  were  one  in  a  combination  of  claimants ;  nor  even 
then  unless,  further,  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  shape  demands  for  definite 

1  Fourth  Report,  p.  27.  *  Fifth  Report,  p.  18. 
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remedies Even  where  the  mischief  is  most  flacrant^the  workman  some- 
times has  a  short-sighted  hesitation  about  the  remeay — ^is  apprehensive  lest, 
if  his  occupation  were  made  harmless  to  liim,  his  weekly  wages  would  be 
made  smaller ;  and  especially  he  is  jealous  of  new  introductions  of  machinery, 
which  in  some  cases  might  supcrseae  hurtful  processes  of  hand  labour.  Then, 
too,  the  progress  of  disease  is  slow — phthisis  ....  is  so  insidious,  and  the 
beginning  nrtisan  young  and  careless,  and  death  far  in  the  distance."  ^ 

Then  as  respects  coercion  *by  the  law  :  Mr.  Simon  points  out  that, 
now,  defects  of  ventilation,  theoretically  dealt  with  by  the  Nuisances 
Bemoval  Act,  are  practically  not  dealt  with  at  all, — first,  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied  being  on  all  hands  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  want  of  that 
amount  of  intelligence  and  discrimination  necessary  to  be  applied  in 
prescribing  suitable  ventilation  for  a  workplace.  He  draws  attention 
to  a  clause  in  the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act  which  gives  a  remedy  in 
those  cases  where  "  effluvia"  from  a  manufactory  or  business  annoy 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  asks  what  reason  there  is  why 
industrial  establishments,  in  their  relation  to  the  health  of  persons 
labouring  in  them,  should  not  be  made  subject  to  the  spirit  of  this 
enactment?  He  suggests  that  Government  inspection  (for  which 
there  is  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  certain  factories)  should  be  extended 
to  those  whose  life  is  endangered  by  the  occupation,  and  that  the 
Government  inspector  should  have  power  over  common  sanitary  fiiults, 
as  well  as  over  the  special  faults  which  it  is  now  his  business  to  see 
afler,  and  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  move  justices  to  order 
amendments  of  ventilation  as  well  as  the  proper  boxing  of  machinery. 
One  contribution  towards  carrying  out  Mr.  Simon's  views  was  made 
last  session  by  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  it 
applies  only  to  the  following  employments — viz.,  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware  (except  bricks  and  tiles),  of  lucifer-matches^  of 
percussion  caps,  and  of  cartridges,  the  employment  of  paper-staining, 
and  the  employment  of  fustian-cutting.  Its  leading  provisions 
are  directed  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  so  as  to  render  harm- 
less, as  far  as  is  practicable,  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  to  give  power  to  the 
occupier  of  any  factory  to  make  special  regulations  for  compelling  his 
workmen  to  observe  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  these  ends; 
and  lastly,  to  the  limitation  of  age  and  hours  of  work,  and  to  pre- 
venting meals  being  taken  in  the  rooms  where  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, especially  lucifer-match  making,  are  carried  on. 

The  **  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act,  ISBS,"^  is  another  statute  passed 
in  the  interests  of  workmen.  It  is  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  may  be  applied  by  local  authorities  in  any  district  with  a  population 
of  more  than  5000  persons.  It  provides  for  the  visitation  of  bakehouses 
during  the  hours  of  work,  and  for  their  cleanliness.  It  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment  at  night  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  also  the  u.se 
of  any  rooms  not  properly  separated  from  the  bakehomse  and  pro- 
perly ventilated  as  a  sleeping  place.      This  last  prohibition  baa  been 

1  Fourth  Beport,  p.  27. 
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interpreted  by  the  magistrates  to  include  the  bakehouse  itself,  and  is 
evidently  an  attempt  to  do  away  altogether  by  a  side  wind  with  the 
wretched  system  of  night-work.  That  the  trade  may  be  effectually 
carried  on  without  it,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  evidence  gathered 
together  by  Mr.  Tremeuheere.  There  has  appeared,  however,  from 
some  cause  or  another,  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  authorities 
to  enforce  the  statute.  Islington  is,  we  believe,  the  ouly  metro- 
politan parish  which  has  instituted  any  legal  proceedings  under  the 
Act. 

The  case  of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Ladies*  Sanitary  Association,  who,  "  in  order  to  test  the  public  desire 
that  the  work  of  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  of  the  west  end  of 
London  should  be  carried  on  under  conditions  which  will  not  impair 
the  health  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  workers,'*  have  themselves 
established  a  '*  Dressmaking  Company,**  which  they  propose  shall  be  a 
model  establishment,  so  far  as  its  sanitary  arrangements  go,  and 
through  the  agency  of  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  reform  those  habits 
on  the  part  of  customers  which  have  led  to  the  necessity  of  over- 
work. 

VL  Two  Bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament  last  session  by  the 
Government,  proposing  to  lay  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  diseased 
cattle,— one  the  "  Cattle  and  Meat  Importation**  Bill,  the  other  the 
"  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention*'  Bill.  Both  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who,  after  examining  a  large  number  of  persons  who  ex- 
hibited all  that  delightful  want  of  unanimity  which  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  determined  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the 
former  Bill,  and  suggested  a  variety  of  alterations  in  the  latter.  The 
Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Bill  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  seriously  taken  up  next 
session.  Its  principal  proviuons,  as  modified  by  the  Select  Committee, 
were,  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  persons  exposing  diseased  cattle  where 
other  cattle  might  be  contaminated ;  to  empower  the  Privy  Council  to 
make  special  regulations  as  to  the  examination,  removal,  destruction, 
dsc  of  diseased  cattle ;  to  provide  for  the  cleanliness  of  trucks,  &c.,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  local  cattle  inspectors,  with  power  to  remove 
diseased  cattle  from  any  market  or  fair.  Additional  clauses  were  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  one  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  market 
for  cattle  affected  with  certain  diseases,  and  another  to  prohibit  the 
feeding  of  swine  upon  uncooked  flesh.  Mr.  Camgee  is  of  opinion  that 
piggeries  ought  to  be  entirely  suppressed  in  large  towns,  and  in  this 
we  qnite  agree  vrith  him,  not  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  pigs  are 
fed  there,  (for  we  think  that  they  would  still  get  the  same  kind  of 
food  sent  to  them  from  the  towns,  while  less  control  could  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  country,)  but  because  lai^  piggeries  are  invariably 
a  great  nuisance  when  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
dwellings; 

A  great  part  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  related  to  the  in- 
spection of  slaughter-houses ;  and  it  was  held  pratty  generally  that 
this  could  only  be  made  thoroughly  effectual  in  large  towns  by  con- 
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fining  the  slaughtering  to  pnblio  abattoirs,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
private  slanghter-houses.  We  are  disposed  to  hold  a  similar  opinion, 
but  still  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  private  slaugfater-hoiises  should 
be  altogether  abolished.  In  the  summer  time,  indeed,  such  a  prohibi- 
tion would  not  only  prove  a  great  hardship  to  butchers,  but  would 
introduce  a  more  serious  evil  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  obviate, 
inasmuch  as  meat  often  becomes  tainted  within  an  hour,  or  even  less, 
when  carried  in  a  cart  for  a  mile  or  so  in  hot  weather.  This  appears 
to  be  especially  the  case  with  mutton  and  lamb ;  and  hence  we  should 
ourselves  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  butchera  killing  sheep,  at  all 
events,  at  home  during  the  summer  months.  A  second  question  which 
arose  related  to  the  sort  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  appointed  as  inspec- 
tors. Of  course,  the  butchers  who  gave  their  evidence  were  in  &vour 
of  persons  of  their  own  trade ;  and  all  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
butchers  know  perfectly  well  when  they  see  a  diseased  animal  that  it 
is  diseased,  and  are  capable  of  detecting  even  pleuro-pneumonia  in  any 
stage,  except  in  those  few  instances  where  latency  masks  it,  as  it  does 
sometimes  disease  in  the  human  subject.  But  then,  their  sympathies 
will  naturally  be  with  their  confrh^ea  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  acien* 
tific  knowledge  is  of  importance,  as  in  the  detection  of  trichiuous 
pork,  they  would  be  quite  inefficient  The  meat  inspector  at  Leeds, 
who  is  a  butcher  by  trade,  stated  that  he  judged  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  meat  for  human  food,  not  from  the  fact  of  the  meat  beings  that 
from  a  diseased  beast,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  three  out 
of  every  four  carcases  of  pleuro-pneumonic  cattle,  but  from  the  obvious 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  flesh  as  the  result  of  ihe  con- 
tinuance of  the  malady,  and  that  he  only  condemned  the  meat  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  diseasa  If  it  is  a  fiust  that  meat  is  only 
injurious  when  it  is  *^  wet"  and  lean,  then  this  is  a  sufficient  test;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  febrile  disturbance  in  the  system  of  the 
animal  is  that  which  indicates  unfitness,  more  precise  discrimination 
between  carcases  exposed  for  sale  ought  to  be  made.  It  appears  from 
a  table  published  in  this  report,  that  the  mortality  in  England  from 
earbunde,  which  prior  to  1842  (the  date  of  free  importati<Mi  of  cattle, 
and  of  the  commencement  of  pleuro-pneumonia  as  an^izootio  amoog  our 
beasts)  was  only  10  per  100,000  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  rose 
during  the  years  1847-51  to  26,  and  during  the  years  1852-^6  to  63 
per  100,000,  and  since  then  has  been  54  per  100,000.  If  these  two 
things  are  connected  (and  there  seems  to  be  some  connexion),  then 
again  one  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  inspection  should,  as  Pro- 
fessor Oamgee  recommends,  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  un- 
dergone some  scientific  training,  and  are  capable  of  giving  some  better 
protection  to  the  consumer.  The  regulations  in  force  in  seveinl  o£  the 
Continental  States,  as  appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee^  are 
opeoially  valuable,  not  only  as  indications  of  the  views  held  upon  this 
subject  generally  abroad,  but  as  indicating  what  regulations  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  enforce.  In  Austria  healthy  beasts  Alone  are  permitted  to 
be  slaughtered,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  awom  inspectors, 
who  must  be  present  during  the  slaughtering :  when  a  dispute 
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the  caae  ia  referred  to  the  local  tribunaJs.     Public  flayers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  keep  piga.     All  meat  brought  in  ready  killed  or  from  abroad 
must  be  aecompaoied  by  a  certificate  of  internal  soaudness.    In  Bavaria 
twelve  hooiii'  notice  must  be  given  before  slaoghtering  to  the  cattle 
and  meat  inapectors,  who  are  selected  in  preference  from  among  the 
veterinary  aurgeona,  and  who  maat  examine  all  animala  both  before 
and  after  alanghtering.     The  inapector  distinguishea  three  classes  of 
meat ;  all  condemned  meat  ia  deatroyed,  but  it  remains  with  the  in- 
spector to  determine  whether  any  part  may  be  used  for  technical  pur- 
posea.    In  Berlin  a  -police  inapector  of  marketa  examines  all  meat 
expoaed  for  sale,  and  the  slaughtering  ia  confined  to  a  "  alanghterer^a 
district^"  where  a  alaughterer  is  appointed,  with  power  to  aeize  all  car- 
casea  which  are  unfit  for  food.     In  the  canton  of  Berne  (Switzerland) 
slaoghtering  is  allowed  in  licensed  placea,  as  well    aa    in  public 
slaughter-housea.     An  inapector  examines  all  animab  before  they  are 
killed,  and  all  meat  ia  "  certified  ;**  disputes  are  settled  by  reference  to 
two  veterinary  experts.      Over-driven  cattle  are  not  adlowed  to  be 
killed    The  inspectors  of  slaughter-houses  are  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  it  is  their  buainess  to  see  that  not  only  no  diseased  meat  is  sold, 
but  alao  that  none  ia  salted  or  smoked,  or  made  into  sausages.     The 
following  diseases  are  held  to  render  the  meat  of  an  animal  more  or 
less  unfit  for  food.     Among  epizootic  and  contagious  diseases — car- 
buncle, the  cattle  plague,  gangrenous  pneumonia,  the  hoof  disease, 
erysipelatous  fever,  glanders  among  Iiorses,  dysentery,  parasitic  diseases 
of  homed  cattle,  and  hydrophobia.     Among  sporadic  maladies — all 
qtecies  of  dropsy,  all  inflammations  which  result  in  gangrene,  cancerous 
and  foul  ulcers,  tubercular  softenings  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  £dse 
leprosy  of  homed  cattle,  true  leprosy  of  piga  and  cutaneoua  erysipelas, 
blennorrh^aa  of  the  vagina  of  cows,  jaundice,  poisoning  of  every  kind,  and 
coDsumptioD.    Kevertbeless,  if,  after  having  destroyed  the  parts  affected 
by  the  disease,  the  other  parts  are  sound  and  wholesome,  they  can  be 
sold  in  the  following  cases,  after  having  been  examined  and  careMly 
coosidered  by  two  licensed  veterinaiy  surgeons,  viz. :    Gangrenous 
paeumonia,  softenings  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  slight  inflammation,  false 
leprosy,  and  blennorrhcsa  of  cows.     In  Florence  a  municipal  veteri- 
nary aurgeon  resides  in  the  public  slaughter-house,  and  no  animal  is 
slaughtered  until  he  haa  examined  it ;  and  all  diseased  meat  is  buried* 
Meat  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  1.  Meat  of  the  first  quality, 
from  animals  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.     2,  Meat  of  animals 
not  in  a  sound  or  normal  condition,  but  fit  for  food ;  and  3.  Meat  not 
fit  for  food,  as  from  animab  in  a  high  state  of  disease.     The  inapector 
puts  a  distinctive  seal  upon  each  of  the  first  two  classe.^.     Milk  from 
diseased  animala,  especially  firom  those  with  foot  and  mouth  disease,  is 
forbidden  to  be  sold,  as  aiso  is  milk  which  shows  signs  of  containing 
pas.    No  private  slaughtering  is  permitted,  and  animals  brought  in 
dead  must  have  their  &ins  on  and  the  viscera  unremoved,  so  that  they 
may  be  fairly  inspected.     In  Bruasela,  also,  private  slaughtering  is 
forbidden,  and  there  are  sworn  inspectors  and  a  veterinary  aurgeon  to 
examine  all  animala  and  meat.    Slaughterers  alao  must  give  notice  to 
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the  inspectors  of  any  disease  ihej  may  discover.  Similar  legolations 
are  in  force  in  Paris,  where  all  private  slaughtering  has  been  abolished 
r«ince  ISIO.  Some  of  these  restrictions  might  well  be  introdnced  into 
our  practice  in  this  country,  although  some  of  them  are  scarcely  appli- 
cable to  us.  The  present  inspection,  especially  in  the  suburb^  of 
London,  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  none  at  all,  the 
duty  not  being  performed  by  persons  specially  devoted  to  it»  but  de- 
volving upon  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  or  health  officers^  whenever 
they  have  time  or  inclination  to  take  the  matter  up.  Still  the 
slaughter-houses  of  the  metropolis,  requiring  an  annual  license,  are  in 
some  degree  under  supervision,  and  licenses  have  been  refused  on  the 
ground  of  slaughter-houses  having  been  habitually  used  for  the  killing 
of  diseased  animals.  Dr.  Althaus  suggests  that  there  should  be  special 
slaughter-houses  for  pigs,  and  that  no  pig-meat  should  be  sold  that  has 
not  been  subjected  to  microscopical  examination ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  no  such  i-estriction  will  ever  be  imposed  by  Parliament.  Thai 
there  are  the  knackeries :  diseased  beasts  must  be  slaughtered  some- 
where, and  these  appear  to  be  the  proper  places  for  the  purpose.  This 
then  being  agreed  upon,  it  should  be  rendered  penal  to  remove  any 
part  of  an  animal  slaughtered  in  a  knackery  to  any  market  or  shop  for 
sale  as  human  food  :  the  fact  of  its  being  killed  in  such  a  place  being 
received  as  absolute  proof  of  unfitness.  Moreover,  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  salutary  regulation  of  this  kind  should  not  be  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom. ' 

But  while  we  must  look  to  Parliament  for  the  means  of  checking 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat,  the  lessening  of  other  kinds  of  disease  must  depend  uiK>n  the 
diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  amongst  farmers  and  owners  ik  stocL 
Mr.  Gamgee,  holding  that  pleuro-pneumonia  spreads  mainly  by  conta- 
gion (a  point,  by  the  way,  disputed  by  some  and  only  held  loosely  by 
others),  recommends  dairymen  to  purchase  only  in  places  where  the 
disease  is  absent,  and  to  put  new  purchases  into  a  sort  of  quarantine 
before  allowing  them  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  He  also  rs- 
commends  the  practice  of  inoculation.  Upon  the  efficacy  of  this  also 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  some  maintaining  tl^t  the  matter 
introduced  is  of  no  consequence,  as  no  specific  disease  is  developed,  and 
that  the  operation  only  acts  by  way  of  a  derivant,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  seton  would.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ckungee's  statistics 
seem  to  favour  his  views;  and,  like  all  other  medical  questions,  this 
point  is  one  which  must  be  decided  upon  empirical  grounds — ^it  can 
never  be  settled  by  a  priori  reasoning.  At  a  meeting  of  London  cow- 
keepers  which  Mr.  Gamgee  called  together  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
which  we  attended,  he  stated  very  clearly  his  panacea  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  metropolitan  dairies.  Careful  buying 
and  inoculation  on  the  outbreak  of  disease  were  a  part  of  his  recommen- 
dation; but  there  was  another,  to  which  we  must  allude.  He  recommended 
cowkeepere  to  unite  in  engaging  the  services  of  a  number  of  skilled 
veterinary  suigeons,  who  should  inspect  their  stock  at  short  intervals, 
and  who  should  be  empowered  by  them  to  remove  at  once  any  animal 
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that  exhibited  evidence  of  being  diseased  even  in  the  premonitory 
Btage,  and  to  have  it  slaughtered  for  consumption.  So  far  as  this  he 
woald  legalize  the  sale  of  pleuro-pneumonic  meat.  He  holds,  accord- 
ing to  his  evidence  before  the  Special  Committee,  that  such  meat  is  not 
unfit  for  food  in  the  incubation  stage,  and  asserts  that  the  disease  can 
be  diagnosed  hy  auscultation  in  that  stage.  We  should  have  thought 
that  when  auscultation  could  discover  it,  the  disease  had  been  de- 
veloped j  at  any  rate,  that  it  had  passed  the  stage  of  "  incubation." 
When  asked  in  the  Committee  how,  he  would  distinguish  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  this  very  early  stage  from  other  diseases,  he  replied  that  it 
was  easily  done.  ''  If  there  are  any  symptoms  whatever,  and  the 
animal  is  at  all  unwell,  if  you  move  that  animal  you  immediately  hear 
a  distinct  grunt  j  it  may  be  very  slight,  but  if  you  put  your  ear  to  the 
tnushea  there  ia  a  slight  grunt,  and  that  grunt  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Couple  that  with  the  history  of  the  case  and  your 
diagnosis  is  complete,  and  without  great  efforts  at  auscultation  even.'* 
(p.  19.)  But  allowing  all  this — ^and  the  harmlessness  of  the  flesh  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  disease — ^we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gamgee  could  ever  be  carried  out  We  have  less  fedth 
than  Professor  Gamgee«ppears  to  have  in  the  bona  fides  of  the  parties 
who  would  be  most  concerned  in  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme,  in- 
volving as  it  would  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  a  certain  present  loss 
and  expense  in  exchange  for  a  pronused  future,  but  less  certain  advan- 
tage. The  spread  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  may  be  checked  in 
dairies  by  care  in  making  purchases  and  in  management  of  the  stock. 
Mr.  Gkungee  says : 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  they  do  not  go  to  market  that  is  the  great  secret.  In 
Ediaborgh  the  people  avoid  the  market.  1  know  several  dairymen  who  have  kept 
dear  of  the  foot  and  month  disease  bv  going  to  the  railway-station,  and  getting 
them  (the  cows)  before  they  touched  the  market ;  they  take  them  home,  and 
pat  them  by  themselves ;  thev  see  that  those  animals  are  milked  last,  that  the 
person  who  milks  the  newly-bought  animal  does  not  afterwards  go  and  milk 
the  rest,  and  that  the  person  washes  his  hands  afterwards.  There  was  a 
nngolar  case  occurred  with  a  lar^  stock  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  in  Perthshire, 
belonging  to  the  late  Duke  of  Athole :  he  took  his  stock  from  Battersea  Park ; 
he  never  had  any  such  thing  with  his  stock;  and  the  dairymaids  washed  their 
hands  every  time  after  milking  each  animal.  The  disease  was  kept  from 
the  adders.  The  animals  passed  throusrh  it  very  mildly  indeed^  a  number 
never  took  it,  and,  in  fact,  we  checked  the  thing.  You  can  obtain  evidence 
from  London  dairymen  to  the  effect  that  they  can,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigate 
their  losses  by  simple  cleanliness  and  proper  care,  and  the  same  can  be  done 
everywhere  else."*  ♦ 

The  importance  of  attending  to  these  precautions  is  not  only  that 
they  tend  to  preserve  the  h^th  of  the  cows,  but  that  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  udder,  the  discharges  necessarily  become  mingled 
with  the  milk,  and  if  the  milk  thus  contaminated  be  drunk  while 
fresh,  and  especially  while  warm,  a  disease  is  produced  in  the  person 
that  oonsames  it,  marked  by  an  aphthous  affection  of  the  mouth  and  an 
eruption  upon  the  hands,  with  febrile  disturbances  of  the  system  gene^ 

1  Seport  of  Select  Committee,  p.  15. 
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rally..    Some  oontiDentel  obwrveta — as  Hertwig  of  Berlin,  and  Jacob 
of  Basle — hare  eetabliahed  this  by  experiment  upon  their  <ywn  perBsns; 
and  mveral  of  those,  wha  gave  their  evidenee  befiure  the  oooamittee-— 
as  Mr.  Qamgee,  Mr.  Boige^*  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Fulham, 
Dr.Letheby,  and  Mr.  9imoB^  eKpreased  their  belief  that  aoch  a  oonununi- 
cation  of  disease  sametimes  ocoors  in  this  country^     Dr.  Letheby 
stated  that  he  had  seen  an  outbreak  of  'Hhrash,**  and  traced  the  milk 
sapplied  to  a  certain  oowhonse,  where  lie  foond  the  animals  suffering 
from  foot  and  month,  disease,  and  the  ndder  afEected  with  it,  and  that 
he  had.  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  this  was  the  cause.     Mr. 
Gamgee  relates  a- case,  where  the  evidaiceof  communication  was  very 
oanplete,  beoause*  the  person,  whose  ohild  waS'SflEboted  owned  the  oow, 
and  the.  medieal-maB  saw  that  she  sa&redi  inm  this  disease;    The 
dhnger,  however,  ia  redneed  considerably  in  London  by  the  fkot  that 
themilk  is^  not  supplied  usually  in  by  any  means  a  veiy  frash  oendi- 
tion.    As  regards  the-flssh  o£  animala  thua^affeoted,  there  appean  no 
evidence  to.  show  deailythat  it  ia  unfil  fhr  human-consumption. 
Mnatof  the  wdtawwow  befara  tbaCommiiwiiin  bsld  that  it  w«b  a  xeadfly 
cmnhle.  disease,  and  that  no  impediment  oi^ht  to  be  tfaixnsn  in  the 
wa^of  admitting  beasts  thus  affected  into  the  fat  meat  maiimtB.    The 
qusBtion  of.  admitting  them  into  store  maxkets,  however,  is  veiy 
difierent     The  prafvention  o£  ovine  small^poz  will  consist  in  the 
caxefnl  avoidance  of  contagion  from  sheep,  men^  dogs,  on  oonveyanoea^ 
the  eariy  skughtec  and  destruction  of  the  sheep  fint  attaekeid,  and 
inoeulation.     YaoBinatifln  has  been  experimented,  on^  but  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  preventive,  as  the  vaccine  disease  is.  only  imperfcctly 
developed  in  sheep.     When,  however,  the  disease  is  impacted  arti- 
ficially by  inoculation,  as  is  the  case  with  human  small-pozy.  a  mild 
fcsmiof  disease  is  developed,  and  one  which  is  much. less  fivUJthan  the 
natural  disease^  and  &t  less  likely  to  spread  by  contagion  than  a 
natural  confluent  case.     According  to  Professor  Simonds,  the  fiitalify 
ia  reduced  by  inoculation  from  40  or  even  75  per  cent,  ofihose  afifected 
to  4,  or  even  2  per  cent. 

The  "  Act  for  Preventing. the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or 
Drink,"  passed  in  1860,  being  a  pennissive  act,  Jias- failed  in  its  direct 
object,  although  it  must  be.  allowed  that  some  moral  infinonoe  haa 
been  eocexted  by  the  knowledge  that  the  persoos  who  wilfoUy  adul- 
terate food  are  liable  to  punishments  In  a  few*  of  the  London 
parishes  the  local  boards  have  appointed  analysts ;  in  many  instances 
we  believe  the  medical'  officer  of  health  has  been  nominated  to  the 
office  without  remuneration.  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  the  lack 
of  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  food  analyst,  but  that' the  purchaser 
of  an  adulterated  article  is  constituted  the  complainant.  It  might 
have  been  anticipated  thatTery  few  persons  would  be  disposed  to  incur 
the  odium  of  prosecuting  a  tradesman  under  the  statute;  Besides, 
witb  the  exception  of  those  articles  which  are  adulterated  with 
substances  whose  use  is  prejudicial'  to  health,  a*  retail  tradesman  may 
always  protect  himself  hy  declining- to  give  a  warranty  of  purity  of 
the  article  he  sells ;  and  in  the  case  of  poisonous  adulteration,  a  guilty 
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knonMgDof  the:adulteratioa^  andiof.itB.daDgeronaofaamcter,  must  be 
ttUibIiabad!befor6.the:peBaltieB»of  tfaeistattite  oould  be 'enforced;.  It 
has.heea.  sDggasted  in.  vmrioiiaqaaitaa  that,  in  amy  amendment  of  ^e 
stotiite^  it  should.  b&  made  one  of.-  the  datiee  of  loeal  authorities  to 
make  piirchesen  and.institnte  proBeeutionsy.and  no:doutit  tbia  would  be 
an  impioveBiraLt.j  but  at  the  same  timoi  so  far*  as  public  health  ia 
ooooerned^.we.regaxd  furrier  legislation- upon: the •UMutteR'altogetheraa 
of  very  little  importance.  Parliament  ia  always  impatient  of  sanitaxy 
Bills ;  and.  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  £Edlure  upon 
so  comparatively  trifling,  a  subject  when  other'  mon  serious  de& 
oieneifiain  the  law  haFe  to.  be. supplied..  It  is-  snffioient  that  any  ona 
who  feels  aggriesred  may/obtain  a  hearing,  before  the  jusiioea 

Eeyzew  IL 

StatMeal^  Repwt  of^ihe  Health  of  the  Navy  fir  t/ui  Tear  1B61. 
(Otdered>  by*  the  House  of  Commons^  to  be  FHnted.)  8.vo. 
pp(/254. 

iNourlast.number.we  directed.attentiouta  tha  most^zecent  Annual 
Bepovta  of  the  Medical' Department  of  tha  Army,  and  expressed- our. 
aeose  of  the  lugbvalue,  increasing  from  yearta  y;ear,  pf  these  admiraUe 
records  of  the  health. of  the  army  at  home  and.  abroad.     Hitherto' 
physicians  iii.  civil  lifeliavanot  made  themselves  sufficiently  aoquaioted^ 
with  their  contents^  ftnm.a  vagne  idea. that,  tha  relations  of  military- 
medicine  are  too  special  and  distinctive  to  have  a  claim  on  the  study 
of  ail  professional  meiu.    Thaaooner  that.  this.  idea»^  ia.disdpatedi  the 
bettor  it  will  ba  foe  tha  advancement  of  sound,  knowledgeion  many  of. 
the  most  important  problems  of  the  healing^  anty,  as  well.aa^  of  public: 
hygiene,  under,  all  circumstances  and  everywhere..    Noc  ia  tha  oob.— 
sideratiouiof  tiia.  healthrsatums.of  the*  siater  servace-  of.  less  inteiest 
and  instruotibn.  to.  our  common.profession.  than:  of.  those  of  the  armyu , 
No  medical'  men  have  better — few  so  good— opportunities  of  ad- 
vantageously studying,  the.  etiology  o£  many/ diseases,,  and,  the  agency 
or  inflcienoe  of  surrounding^  circumatancea  and  .conditions  on  their  da-- 
Telopment  and  spread. among  a. crowded,,althougti' limited,  population,, 
than  thasurgeons-ofounahipe-of-wax.;  nor  iaithanmding  toamuch  toisay 
that,,  if  thesa  opportunities  be  systematinaUy  audi  perse  veringly  turned, 
to  the  beat'  account,  by  mioute  aceuracgp;  of  obsecvation  and  Iqgicsi' 
predsion  of  argument,  .these  g^tlemen.  can.  do  more^thaa'  perhaps  anyt; 
other  membera  o£  the  profeaaion  to  throw-  light,  upon,,  and.  possibly; 
to  solve,  variouaqjiestions  that  continue  ta- agitata  and. perplex,  the) 
medical  world^.and  the.  detecmination.  of  .which,  ia.  not  lesaimponbanti 
to  the  dviTpraotitionenthanto  the  officers  of  the  public. sernoe. 

The  present  report  appears  undev  a.  new  editorial  stqierintendenoe.. 
Since  "Dit.  Bryson'awell-meiited. elevation,  to  the  Disectorahip  o£  tha 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  task  which  he.  had.  &a  many; 
years  so  ably  performed  has  been  committed  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Mackay^ 
than  whom  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  by  tha  Admiralty.. 
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He  is  well  known  to  be  one  o(  the  most  enlightened  and  efficient 
officers  in  the  service.  This  is  the  sixth  return  since  the  example 
was  first  set  bj  Dr.  Bryson  of  issuing  yearly  reports  of  the  health  of 
the  navy,  in  place  of  the  former  very  &ulty  plan  of  occasional  issues 
at  long  intervals;  unfortunately,  it  is  for  no  more  recent  date  than 
for  1861.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  an  arrangement  will  he 
made  to  bring  down  the  returns  to  a  later  period,  so  that,  at  all 
events,  the  navy  may  not  continue  to  be  in  arrear  of  the  army  by  a 
full  twelvemonth,  as  it  is  at  present  There  cannot  surely  be  any 
good  reason  for  such  delay,  with  the  facilities  now  existing  for  rapid 
and  regular  transmission  from  every  part  of  the  world.  In  another 
respect  the  example  of  the  army  might  be  followed  with  great  benefit 
^viz.,  in  appending  a  few  of  the  more  valuable  reports  in  exienao  ot 
the  medical  officers,  more  especially  when  there  has  been  a  serioiis 
outbreak  of  any  epidemic  disease,  or  when  one  or  more  ships  of  a 
squadron  have  been  signally  and  unusually  sickly,  whether  the  causes 
thereof  were  satisfiustorily  discovered  or  not  In  the  present  return, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one,  larger  extracts  from  the  journals  of 
the  medical  officers  have  been  given  than  formerly,  and  with  marked 
advantage  to  the  general  instructiveness  of  the  details.  We  trust  to 
see  the  practice  carried  out  more  fully;  the  officers  would  thereby  be 
stimulated  to  still  greater  earnestness  in  drawing  up  their  reports,  and 
medical  science  would  be  correspondingly  benefited.  Ampler  details, 
too,  from  the  records  of  the  naval  hospitals  are  also  much  to  be 
desired,  particularly  when  there  has  been  much  sickness  in  the 
port. 

.  Among  th^  questions  of  general  interest  which  the  experience  of  the 
navy  may  greatly  elucidate,  not  the  least  important  is  that  relating 
to  the  generation  or  development,  and  the  growth  or  spread,  of 
idiopathic  fevers — ever  a  fruitful  theme  of  professional  discussion. 

As  the  report  in  hand  frimishes  some  interesting  details  illustrative 
of  this  subject,  we  shall  make  it  the  main  topic  of  our  notice  on  the 
present  occasion. 

On  the  Home  station,  the  BriUmnia,  the  training-ship  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  has  for  several  years  past  been  the  seat  of  occasional  out- 
breaks of  fever  of  a  typhoid  type,  and  especially  among  the  young  naval 
cadets  on  board.  Of  22  cases,  14  were  sent  to  Haslar  Hoepital,  where 
3  proved  fatal;  9  of  these  patients  were  cadets  and  5  were  seamen. 
Two-thirds  of  the  attacks  occurred  between  October  and  March;  and 
it  is  remarked  that  fever  of  the  same  sort  was  invariably  prevalent 
among  the  population  of  €k>sport  and  Portsmouth  at  the  time  when 
the  ship  was  most  affected.  Some  of  the  ships  lying  dose  to  the 
JBriUmnia  were  comparatively  exempt,  while  others  were  less  fortunate 
— ^the  Ada^  for  example,  in  which  no  fewer  than  three  out  of  nine 
cases  were  fiitaL  No  particulars,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  given  to 
account  for  such  a  high  rat«  of  mortality;  nor  is  any  satisfiustoxy 
explanation  offered  as  to  the  persistent  liability  of  the  Britataua  to 
attacks  of  fever  for  several  successive  years  past.  It  is  maintained 
that  it  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  any  cause  within  the  ship.     Can  the 
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statement  of  her  surgeon,  "  that  there  is  as  little  sickness  amongst 
these  hoys  (the  naval  cadets)  as  there  is  amongst  a  like  number  else- 
where," be  accepted?  We  should  think  not;  but  ample  details  are 
needed  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  "whole  matter,  and  the  case 
evidently  calls  for  a  thorough  examination  with  the  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  recurrent  illness  on  board. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  fever  that  usually  occurred  in  the  fleet 
was  either  of  a  remittent  or  of  a  typhoid  type,  according  to  the 
locality  where  it  was  contracted.  On  the  malarial  coasts  of  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Qreece,  the  former  was  generally  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  disease;  while  at  Naples,  Yaletta,  Palermo,  and  the  ports 
of  other  large  mephitic  cities,  the  latter,  either  pure  and  simple  or 
blended  with  the  remittent  type,  was  often  very  common.  Both 
forms  of  fever  become  more  frequent  and  severe  with  the  advance  of 
summer  and  early  autumn.  Naples  was  one  of  the  most  febrific 
places  on  the  station :  "  the  town  was  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and 
strangers  in  particular  suffered  from  febrile  attacks."  The  Amphion 
soffered  a  good  deal  at  Palermo,  owing,  as  the  surgeon  believed,  to  the 
position  of  the  ship  behind  the  Mole,  where  the  atmosphere,  particu- 
larly at  night,  was  tainted  with  sewer  gases.  The  Neptune  contracted 
typhoid  fever  in  April  at  Malta,  and  the  Racoon  at  Gibraltar  in  June; 
in  both  places,  the  disease  was  prevalent  on  shore  at  the  time.  As 
cases  occurred  in  the  latter  ship  among  men  who  had  not  been  out  of 
their  ship,  and  continued  to  take  place  for  long  after  she  had  gone  to 
sea,  *'  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  propagated  by  infection.** 
Of  all  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the  St.  Jean  (TAcre  (to  whose 
extreme  uuhealtbiness  in  the  former  year  special  allusion  was  made  in 
this  journal  for  last  April)  was  again  the  most  infested  with  fever. 
'*  The  number  of  attacks  in  that  vessel  are  in  excess  of  any  other^  and 
the  deaths — with  the  exception  of  the  Neptune,  in  which  they  were 
the  same— are  also  more  numerous."  In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the 
history  of  this  ship  is  one  of  the  most  painfully  instructive  on  record; 
for  three  successive  years,  she  was  seldom  free  from  some  form  or 
another  of  pythogenio  or  foul-air  disease.  That  the  extreme  crowding 
of  the  men  in  the  unventilated  lower  deck  at  night  had  very  much  to 
do  with  her  excessive  sickliness  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  doubted  ; 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  remarked — not,  we  hope,  as  casting  any 
doubt  on  this  explanation — that  "  the  proportionate  space,  and  the 
mode  of  berthing  the  crew,  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  before, 
and  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  line-of-battle  ships  on  the  statiou; 
but  more  than  all,  they  were  the  same  as  had  been  common  in  the 
service  from  time  immemorial.*'  With  such  a  case  before  us,  all  must 
agree  that  it  is  surely  high  time  that  some  change  be  made  in  the 
berthing  arrangements  of  the  crews  at  night,  if  sickness  is  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  effective  strengt|i  of  crews  is  to  be  maintained.  In 
many  of  the  ships  the  attacks  of  fever  were  followed  by  severe 
rheumatism,  affecting  especially  the  sciatic  nerves  and  the  articula- 
tions of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  causing  intense  suffering  and  lameness. 
The   resemblance  of  these  cases  to  the  "  Dengue**  or  ''  break-bone 
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fever"  of  the  West  ludies  is  pointedly  alladed  to  in  serend  of  the 
xeports. 

The  following  remarkB  by  I>r.  JffBcfeay,  on  the  general  qnesticni  as 
to  the  alleged  connexion  between  ^  foul  heMs**  «nd  the  feven  in  the 
Mediterranean  -fleet,  ought  to  be  noted  by  the  madkal  officen  of 
the*  service,  if  only  to  fstir  up  smong  tfaenn  n  wre  thovongh  and 
aearciung  invertigatipn  of  the  very  important  paptioad  qvedtion  thafein 
involved;  for  as  loog  as  euch  ami^ignities.  aoid  nnceitanitieB  fireaaS, 
but  little  progress  can  be  locked  for  in  vound  aotielogMal  Tcaeaxtilic 

**  Whether  either  the  typhoid  or  remitting  fever  arises  from  foul  holds,  as  is 
-sometimes  supposed,  may  be  doubted ;  for,  sdthoagh  foul  hMs  and  fever  maj 
-aometimes  be  found  to  lie  eoexieteot,  yet  the  oontraiy  is  frcquentiy  the  sase-- 
that  is,  there  are  ships  that  have  been  foul  for  years  without  the  ooeuircnoe  of 
fever,  while  there  have  been  others  with  clean  holds  from  whkk  fever  bas 
aeldom  been  absent  Sut,  qfUr  ally  there  appears  iobe  no  fixed  idea  t^f  loiat 
eonstitytea  a  foul  hold,  capable  of  generating  special  diseases  aooording  to 
undeterminate  times  and  circumstances.  Some  regard  cbips  of  wood,  shavings, 
and  bilge  water,  as  highly  detrimental  to  health,  while  others  affirm  that  these 
materials,  and  others  wliich  accumulate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  sea- 
going ships,  have  little  or  no  ^eet  on  healUi ;  neither  do  they,  under  any 
oircumstances,  ever  generate  a  apecifio  form  of  epidemic  disease." 

That  the  effluvia  from  all  decaying  oiganic  substances  ai«  liable^ 
under  certain  concurrent  conditions,  to  be  miachievons  to  bealtb,  and 
to  &vour  the  devdopment  of  various  dieeaseB,  cannot,  we  imagine,  be 
doubted  by  any  medical  man  ;  and  nowhere  can  more  striking  proob 
"be  found  than  in  the  records  of  naval  medicine.  Of  these  conditions, 
by  &r  the  most  potent  is  the  oo-existence  of  an  atmosphere  contami- 
nated by  the  congregation  of  human  beings  in  a  confined  spaee,  with- 
out the  freest  ventilation,  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
influence  of  this  co-operating  element  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
estimating  the  possible  efiects  of  any  other  injurious  agency  on  board 
ship,  for  it  is  never  entirely  wanting  even  in  the  beert-oonditioned 
vessel  of  war.  What  might  not  produce  mischief  in  the  open  air,  may 
-«ct  as  a  poison  in  a  close,  impure  atmosphere.  An  elevated  tempe- 
rature will,  of  eoinrse,  add  to  the  power  of  the  mischief;  and  so  also 
will  certain  meteorological  conditions,  especdally  a  moist  and  stagnant 
state  of  the  air. 

Passing  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  now  invite  the  reader  to  follow 
ns  to  the  remotest  colony  of  the  empire — ^that  of  British  Cblumbia  on 
the  western  sea-board  of  America — and  examine  with  us  an  oatbreak 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  typhoid  fever  in  two  ships  of  the  Padflc 
squadron  stationed  there. 

The  Bacchomte  lay  in  Esquimault  Harbour,  Yancouvei's  Island, 
in  lat.  6(fy  from  June  to  October  9th,  when  she  left  for  Valparaiso, 
which  she  reached  on  December  6th.  The  firet  case  of  fever  oocurred 
on  June  20th  in  a  midshipman ;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  remittent  type, 
and  yielded  readily  to  treatment.  On  the  1st  and  2nd  July  ^i«e 
midshipmen  were  attacked;  the  two  in  whom  the  symptoms  were 
most  severe  were  sent  on  shore.  Then  there  was  a  case  on  the  17th 
in  a  seaman,  who  was  sent  next  day  on  shore,  where  he  died  on  the 
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27th  from  ''typhoid  pDAumoaia  and  pnhnoiiaxy  apoplexy.**  Another 
yoang  officer  sickened  on  the  22nd,  and  another  seaman  on  the  1st  of 
August.  The  symptoms  in  the  Latter  were  at  first  only  those  of 
^catarrhal  fever;  from  this  he  was  recovering,  when  unexpectedly 'a 
had  change  took  place,  and  the  case  pnt  on  all  the  symptoms  of 
pure  typhoid ;  he  ultimately  recovered.  On  Sept.  13th  a  seaman  was 
4ittacked  with.^ver  of  an  adynamie  type,  and  on  M^  24th  a  nmkhip- 
ixian  stckoned.  IQis  oawwas  followed  by  one  on  October  4th  in  an 
engineer :  "  the  symptoms  wave  of  a  low  (dutnuxter  j  there  was  bleediQg 
irom  the  month,  gnma,  ^,  and  much  diarrhoea."  After  the  ship  had 
left  fisquimault  there  was  a  sucoeanon  of  cases:  2  on  the  16th,  1 
on  the  19th,  20th,  and  2dth.  In  one  patient  there  was  ^repeated 
epistaxis,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  pakte;  and  another, 
after  a  xelapea  df  the  fever,  was  suddenfy  seized  ^with  83miptoms 
of  peritoneal  effusion,  indicating  perforation  of  the  intestines.  iEn 
November  6  fresh  cases  occurred,  4  in  seamen  and  2  in  young  of&oais ; 
the  attacks  were  now  less  grave  than  formerly,  and  the  recoveries  less 
tedious.  In  Beoember  there  were  4  cases — 1  on  the  6th,  2  on  the 
7th,  and  1  on  the  10th. 

Of  these  26  faww,.2  of  whiidi  were  f^tal,  11  ooonrred  among  the 
young  officers  of  the  gun*i:oom — certainly  *a  Tery  large  proportion, 
juid  indubitably  indicating  the  influence  either  of  a  marked  predis- 
position in  them  to  the  nudady,  or  of  a  specially  sctive  f ebrific  agen<7 
in  that  part  of  the  ship  occupied  by  them. 

The  Topaae  arrived  at  Esquimault  from  OaUao  on  Sept.  20tb, 
remarkably  healthy.  A  single  case  of  fever  of.a  "gastric  type,"  with 
•obstinate  vomiting  and  great  irritability  of  the  bowels,  having  a 
tedious  convalescence,  and  one  of  '<  choleraic  icoUapse,"  fatal,  had 
4>ccurred  during  the  voyage.  On  Oct  7th,  concurrently  with  a  good 
jnany  attacks  of  influenza,  a  case  of  fever  ocouzied ;  and  as  the  symp- 
toms were  severe,  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  hospital  on  shore.  This 
ivBs  followed  by  others  on  the  16th,  21st,  23rd,  25th,  27th,  and  29th, 
4uid  on  the  9th  and  10th  Oct.  But  besides  these  9  severe  cases— 
3  proved  fatal  after  twenty,  twenty-»three,  and  thirty-three  days*  ill- 
ness— there  were  a  good  many  other  milder  cases,  which  were  classed 
under  the  head  of  *<  influenza,"  although  they  evidently  partook  of  the 
same  tjrpe  as  the  more  decided  oases  of  fever.  Eight  of  the  eeveie 
cases  occurred  among  the  midshipmen  and  others  living  in  the 
steerage. 

That  the  fever  in  these  shipswas  of  a  typhoid  or  enteric  type  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  medical  officers.  Mamy  of  the  slighter  ottades 
wotld  generally  be  regarded  as  oases  of  febricula,  influenza,  or  mild 
rheumiitiam;  and  not  unfrequently  the  eases  which  eventually  proved 
the  most  serious  commenoed  in  this  way,  so  that  the  utmost  vigilanoe 
was  necessary  in  'watching  their  progress.  Dr.  Tumbull,  of  the 
Topaze,  in  an  able  report,  thus  describes  the  ejjonptoiiis.: 

"Commencing  as  influenza  in  most  cases,  they  soon  developed  themselves 
into  continued  fever;  in  some,  head  symptoms  predomlnaimg,  'typhus;' 
The  majority  of  cases,  however,  were  accompanied  by  intestinal  symptomsj 
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'  typlioid ;'  in  others,  the  two  affections  appeared  to  be  combined,  the  dianhflGa 
ana  rose*coloared  rash  of  typhoid  being  accompanied  by  delinom  and  the 
other  peculiar  symptoms  of  typhus ;  the  cases  giving  rise  to  great  donbts  as  to 
the  possibility  of,  m  all  instances,  distinguishing  tne  one  affection  &om  the 
other  by  the  rash  or  the  pea*80up  stools — ^in  fact,  to  their  being  two  perfectly 
distinct  fevers." 

And  now  as  to  the  probable  cauae  or  causes  of  the  origin  of  the 
fever,  and  of  its  spread  and  continuance  in  these  vessels,  more  especially 
among  the  midniiipmen  and  in  a  particular  part  of  both  ships,  the 
steerage.     The  medical  officers  were,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  anything 
but  agreed  in  their  views  on  these  important  matters.     Whether  any 
instances  of  a  similar  fever  had  occurred  among  the  residents  on 
shore,  was  not  distinctly  ascertained — a  point  always  of  prime  moment 
to  determine  under  such  circumstances.     Some  affirmed,  and  others 
denied  it.     No  very  distinct  or  palpable  cause  of  pythogenic  or  febrific 
mischief  was  discovered  in  the  BacdianU,  although  her  surgeon  sus- 
pected this  at  first;  and  the  Topaze  is  stated  to  have  been  quite  free 
from  all  offensiveness.     Twice  were  the  midshipmen  of  the  former 
removed  from  their  quarters  and  made  to  live  on  the  main  deck  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  these  might  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  and  purified ; 
but  without  putting  an  effectual  stop  to.  the  attacks.     Whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  fever  once  developed  became  contagious,  is  a  point 
on  which  also  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.     One  thing  is 
certain,  as  Dr.  Mackay  remarks — and  the  remark  will  apply  to  the 
genercUion  as  well  as  to  the  spread  of  many  fevers — that  *'  there  could 
not  possibly  be  conditions  better  fitted  for  the  sprciad  of  disease  of  a 
limited  communicable  character  than  were  affonied  by  the  locaHtieB, 
in  which  this  fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  BaccfiafUe  and  Topaze, 
The  gun-rooms  of  these  ships  are  mere  narrow  berths  or  mess-places 
in  the  steerage,  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  by  scuttles  in  the 
ship's  side,  and  by  the  doors  which  open  on  the  steerage.     In  tkU 
meea-place  are  crowded,  U  may  be,  Jirom  Jijieen  to  twenty  young  offwere, 
who  dt  literally  shoulder  to  shoulder.  ....  So  long  as  they  remained 
together,  no  cleansing  of  the  mess-place  or  of  the  steerage  could  have 
any  effect  in  removing  the  disease." 

One  naturally  asks,  can  no  better  arrangement  be  found  on  board 
our  ships  of  war  than  such  a  condition  of  things  as  this  represents  t  and 
how  can  health  be  expected  to  be  maintained,  or  disease  prevented,  if 
growing  youths  are  made  to  breathe  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  such  a 
place  1  As  to  the  excessive  number  of  the  midshipmen  who  were 
attacked,  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  typhoid  fever  is  mainly  a  disease 
of  early  life;  more  than  half  the  cases  usually  occurring  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  considerable  number  under 
fifteen  years.  This  may  serve,  in  part,  to  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  fever  specially  among  the  Jroung  cadets  in  the  Britannia  at  Forts- 
mouth.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  attention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  airiness  of  the  quarters  where  the  youths 
are  berthed  on  board  ship,  and  this  more  than  ever  when  any  tendency 
to  typhoid  or  enteric  disease  is  observed. 
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That  the  extreme  OYerorowding  in  the  gan-room  had  to  do  in  the 
pzedisposing  to,  and  in  &Toaring,  the  development  of  the  fever  in  the 
B{Mcehante  and  Topaze  is,  we  think,  beyond  doubt.  The  immunitjof 
the  senior  officers  in  the  ward-room  is  all  bat  proof  positive  on  this 
head. 

We  oome  now  to  by  fiir  the  most  serious  part  of  the  fever  history 
of  the  year — ^namely,  the  prevalence,  with  most  deadly  results,  of 
yellow  fever  in  several  of  the  ships  of  the  West  India  squadron.  Of 
319  cases  no  fewer  than  141  were  fatal,  and  of  this  terrible  mortality 
oonidderably  more  than  half  occurred  in  two  ships,  the  Firebrcmd  and 
the  SpU^uL  Some  details  respecting  the  former,  which  was  the  first 
ship  attacked,  and  which  suffered  most  severely,  will  be  necessary  for 
the  following  out  of  the  narrative. 

The  Firebiwfidy  a  paddle-steamer,  arrived  on  the  station  in  January, 
and  was  chiefly  employed  between  Oarthagena  and  St  Martha,  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  Jamaica,  during  the  next  five  months.  In  April 
and  May,  while  at  Oarthagena,  several  cases  of  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fever  occurred ;  on  the  dOth  of  the  latter  month,  one  of  the 
remittent  cases  proved  fatal  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  seizure.  The 
attacks  became  more  frequent  and  severe  during  the  next  three  weeks. 
She  left  Oarthagena  on  the  3rd  of  June,  reached  Port  Royal  on  the 
7th,  stayed  there  till  the  13th,  and  then  returned  to  Oarthagena,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  17th.  "Up  to  this  date,"  says  the  surgeon,  "  the  fever 
was  only  the  oommon  remittent^  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was 
veiy  severe,  and  during  that  night  two  assumed  the  yellow  type." 
Next  morning  the  ship  left  for  Jamaica,  which  she  reached  on  the 
2l8t.  During  the  passage,  1^  cases  of  the  yellow  type,  and  6  deaths 
oocorred.  No  fewer  than  38  sick  with  fever  were  at  once  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Port  Boyal,  and  next  day  she  sailed  for  Halifax,  where  she 
did  not  arrive  till  the  4th  July.  During  these  twelve  days  that  she  was 
at  sea,  the  number  of  fresh  attacks  of  fever — yellow,  remittent,  and 
ephemeral — amounted  to  89 ;  ten  deaths  had  occurred  on  the  passage^ 
and  79  were  on  the  sick  list,  all  fever  cases,  on  reaching  Halifax. 
**  The  scene  which  presented  itself"  says  Dr.  Slayter,  the  heodth-oflicer 
of  the  port^  on  boarding  her,  <'  was  very  distressing ;  many  of  the 
sick  were  in  ariieulo  morUs,  The  atmosphere  of  the  between-deck 
was  impure,  the  port-holes  having  been  closed  in  consequence  of 
stormy  weather.  The  attendants  were  exhausted  from  constant 
watching."^  After  landing  the  crew,  the  disease  speedily  subsided; 
13  fresh  cases,  the  last  was  on  the  16th,  occurred  at  Hali&x.  The 
total  number  of  deaths,  out  of  a  crew  of  180,  was  52,  and  nearly  all 
within  the  space  of  a  month  1 — one  of  the  most  disastrous  outbreaks 
on  record. 

The  Spite/id,  which  had  been  cruising  to  and  from  different  points 
in  the  Mexican  Gulf  since  April,  was  in  good  health  when  she  arrived 
from  Jamaica  at  Havannah  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  harbour  there 
was  then  intolerably  offensive ;  the  accumulated  filth  of  the  town  ia 
dischaiged  into  it,  and  the  water  is  always  nearly  stagnant,  especially 
1  TnumotioDB  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  rol.  i  p.  854. 
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abont  the  dq)6t  where  the  steaotcrs  have  to  ooaL  (The  same  thing  is 
the  oaae  at  St.  Thomas,  which  of  late  yean  has  been  so  notorioiMlj 
unhealthy.)  Yellow  fbyer  prevailed  on  shore  jat  .the  tim&  On  the 
.23rdy  a  stoker -siokMied  with  feTer,  whieh  rapidly  aasnnifid  the  ydlaw 
type  ;  and  on  the  25th,  two  other  similar  cases  occurred.  Next  .da^ 
ahe  lefb.for  Nassau,  which  she  reached  on  the  31st,  ami  there  she 
atayed  till  the  9th  of  August,  and  then  sailed  for  Halifiuc/haTingsent 
<OD  shore  most  of  her  siek;  fof  the  fev^er  had  oontinned  to  pneTail  on 
board  ever  sinee  leaving  Havaanah,  but  .the  details  are  not  igiven. 
During  the  seven  days'  passage  from' the  Bahamaw  to  TMifaT/no  fewer 
-than  II  deaths  .occurred ;  Mid  onher  arrival  ihere,  46  of  thecrew  were 
down  with  the.fevei*,  ^  x>f  them  moriband.  Most-  of  the  siok  were asnt 
to  the  Pyramua  hospital  hulk,  and  the  rest  of  the  erew  were.aooomme- 
dated  in  a  loft  <  in  the  dockyard.  A  few  cases  only  accnrred  afterwards. 
In  all,  S9  were  attacked,  and  37  died,  out.of  a  dew  of  .170,  and  .this 
within  six  tn:  seven  weeksat  most. 

Three  other- ships  of  the  squadron  seem  to  bave^oontiacted.  the  fever 
in  the  poisonous  atmosphere ;  around  the  :  foul  coaling  d^pdt  in 
Havannah  harbour,  about  the  same  time — ^the  usual  oommenoementot 
the  sickly  season— 48  the  Spiteful,  All  of  them,  after  longer  jor  shorter 
intervals,  weresent  off  to  the  nortdiward,  in  hopes  of  promptly  getting 
rid  of  the  fever*  The  Jcuon  lost  19  men  out  of  80  attacked  ;  10  of 
the  deaths  occurred  on  the  voyage  from  the  Mexicaa  coast? to  Halifer 
The  £acer  lost  20  out  of  61  attacked ;  7  deaths  and  .19  fresh  cases 
incurred  between  Nassau  and  Halifax.  Previous  to  this  outbreak, 
this  flhip,  which  had  been  two  years  on  the  station,  was  ainguiariy 
healthy.  In  the  Btsmtcouta,  the  mortality  to  ^e  attacked  was  enor- 
mous ;  of  11  oases,  6,  it  is  stated,,  proved  fisdiaL  No  particnkusass, 
however,  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  fever  in  UteFlrArand, 
the  information  given  is  unfortunately  very  meagre.  The  saxgeon 
says  that  he. had  no  doubt  that  ''  the  disease  was  caused  by  nudarioas 
emanations  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Garthagena."  This  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  at  first  considered  by  him  as  the  xndinary  endemic 
fever  of  the  place,  and  that*  it  subsequently  lapsed  into  the  malignant 
type  on  board,  as  the  season  advanced,  and  ithe  health  of  the  crew 
degenerated.  Whether  there  was  any  yellow  fever  in  Oarthagena  at 
the  time  of  the  ship  being  there,  was  unfortunately  not  distinctlj 
ascertained ;  the  surgeon  was  informed  that  there  Jiad  not  been  any 
cases  on  shove.  Dr.  Mackay  seems  to  doubt  this,  and  mainfAina  that 
the  fever  was  ''brought  on  board,'*  and  afiberwards  '^  spread  by  infec- 
tion among  the  ahip's  company,  according  to  their  difi^oant  degrees  of 
susceptibility.*'  But  does  not  this  postulate  rest  upon  hypothetical 
grounds  only  ^  and  is  it  unreasonable,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of 
the  direct  introduction  on  board  of  any  recognised  .case  of  the  fever, 
to  explain  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  Firebrtmd  in  the 
same  way  that  the  late  Dr.  McWilliam  interpreted  its  occurrence  in 
the  J^c^tr^^viz.,  by  the  endemic  fever  of  the  African  ooast  beooming 
gradually  of  a  more  aggravated  type  on  board  as  sommer  advanced, 
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•dnriog  a  very  sibkty  season,  aoid  in  an  ill-coDBtriioted  and  imv^hole- 
aoine  vessel,  nntil  it  acquired  the  deadty'viralenoe  of  malignant  yellow 
ferver  f^  *  That,  when  once  developed,  the  ozhalationB  'from  the  side 
in  the  impave  atTmosphere  of  the  crowded  and  'badly-ventllaled 
between^deoks  served  to  spread  the  disease,  and  render  it  more 
fittal,  is  bat  too  apparent  ^m  the  history  of  the  disease  hi  'both 
ahips. 

That  ihe  ^pi$ejkll,  and  fhe  o4her  infected  ships,  contracted  Hhe  fever 
irhile  tying  in<the  «foul  harbour  of  Havaomidi  •  seems  beyond  doubt. 
The  general  belief  of  the  surgeons,  as  well  as  of  the  •  commanding 
officers  of  the  ships,  in  their  special  repoirts  on  'the  subjoct  to  the 
admiral  on  the  station — sn  example  which  we  trust  will  be  followed 
on  all  such  occasions  in  future — 'appears  io  <be  that  the  attacks  df  the 
disease  were  due  to  exposure  to  the  horribly^pollutod  atmosphere  in 
the  place,  infected  as  it  ivas  with  the  fever  at  the  time,  hot  witheut 
any  traceable  communication  with  any  dok  persons  on  shore.'  Those 
of  the  crews  'who  had  been  most  on  shore  suffered  most  frequently ; 
the  attadks  were  not,  however,  confined  to  these  individuals,  as  several 
occurred  among  men  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  ships  while 
they  lay  in  the  harbour. 

The  case  of  the  J(uon  deserves  a  special  notice.  Bfae  had  been- any- 
thing but  healthy,  owing  mainly,  in  her  captain's  opinion,  to  her  being 
^  'V«ry  wet  ship  in  rainy  weather,  so  that  the>men  on  watch  had  never 
.a  dry  spot  on  the  upper  deck  to  rest  on,  and  also  to  her  being  infested 
with  a  stench  in  the  after-part,  so  offensive  at  times  that  the  officers 
bad  to  run  on  deck  to  avoid  it.  While  at  Halifax,  a  quantity  of  filthy 
mud  was  removed  from  her  bilges,  and  additional  hatches  were  cut  in 
her  decks  to  improve  her  ventilation.  Bhe  left  again  on  the  Idth  of 
D'ovember  for  the  West  Indies,  and,  -when  about  half  way  between 
Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred ; 
both  proved  &tal.  Subsequently,  other  seven  of  the  crew  were  attacked 
-with  fever  of  a  typhoid  or  of  a  remittent  character.  The  attacks 
multiplied  during  the  spring  months,  and  towards  the  end  of  Mareh 
one  or  two  of  the  patients  died  with  bkck  vomit,  while  the  ship  was 
-off  Tera  Cruz.  Bhe  returned  to  Halifax  in  consequence.  Sefore 
decided  yellow  fever  manifested  itself,  the  health  of  the  crew  had  for 

1  '' Many jnedicalnvsiif^TeinarkB the' amsmn  of  the  Shofrpihoottr^  "in  Jamaica 
with  whom  I  have  ooavened  oq  the  suJ^eet,  aaaared  me  that  they  hare  aeen  cases  of 
what  is  known  as  Grey  Town  fever  degenerate  into  yellow  fever.^' — '*Beport  of  the 
J?avy  for  1860,"  p.  86. 

'  The  same  view  seems  to  bare  been  taken  by  the  medioal  officers  of  the  admnal's 
^ip,  the  NiUj  who  were  called  upon  by  him  to  teport  as  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  origin  and  spread  of  the  ferer  in  the  infected  Tessels  of  tho  fleet.  *'  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  disease  was  introduced  into  any  of  the  vessels  by  direct 
•contagion.  It  apparently  arose  from  exposure  to  that  combination  of  endemic  causes 
which  originated  the  disease  in  the  particular  locality  at  the  time.  Once  having 
Attacked  a  ship,  its  continuance  and  spread  may  be  attributed  to  its  localization, 
without  the  necessity  in  every  instance  of  inferring  direct  contagion,  although  the 
•eases  of  the  Pirebrand  and  the  Spiteful,  in  which  every  attendant  on  the  sick,  with 
(we  believe)  only  one  exception,  took  the  fever,  may  appear  to  &vour  the  latter 
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some  time  been  unsatisfactory.  There  -was  observable  a  tendency  to 
low  fever  in  many  of  the  cases  of  common  catarrh,  as  well  as  of 
diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia,  placed  on  the  list.  The  very  same  tendency 
had  been  observed  the  previous  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  yellow 
fever  on  board.^  This  antecedence  of  more  than  ordinary  sickliness, 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  malignant  hiemagastric  fever  in  ships,  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed.  It  is  obviously  a  fact  of  the  greatest  signi- 
ficance in  the  histoiy  of  the  disease,  alike  as  regards  its  etiology  and 
its  prophylaxis,  and  the  means  best  fitted  for  its  general  preven- 
tion or  arrest. 

What  are  these  means  ? — and  how  far,  and  with  what  resolts,  have 
they  been  adopted  and  carried  out  in  the  navy  of  recent  years  1  The 
experience  of  both  the  public  services,  in  the  present  century,  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  one  means,  and  one  means  only,  will  succeed — 
vix.,  prompt  removal  from  the  immediate  locality  where  the  fever  pre- 
vails, and  the  freest  aeration  in  a  pure  atmosphere  of  all  who  have 
been  exposed  to  its  influence,  whether  they  be  already  sick,  or  are 
merely  predisposed  to  and  threatened  with  the  disease.  In  the  epi- 
demics at  Gibraltar,  the  troops  camped  out  on  the  Neutral  Ground 
escaped,  although  only  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  town  where 
the  fever  was  raging,  and  with  which  the  communication  all  the  time 
was  uninterrupted.  The  recent  reports  of  the  army  furnish  numerous 
similar  examples,  and  the  experience  of  the  navy  abounds  with  many 
proofs  of  the  same  sort.  Whenever  the  crew  of  an  infected  ship  have 
been  landed,  and  put  into  wholesome  airy  apartments  in  a  healthy  spot, 
the  fever  has  always  been  arrested  among  them  more  or  less  promptly, 
according  to  their  condition  at  the  time.  This  result  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  at  Port  Royal,  Bermuda,  and  other  places.  Now,  the 
same  principles  should  obviously  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  a  sickly 
or  a  threatened  ship  while  she  is  at  sea,  and  before  she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  a  port.  The  men  should  be  removed,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  lower  deck,  which  is  of  course  always  the  closest 
and  worst  ventilated,  and  dispersed  on  the  upper  deck  or  decks,  with 
the  freest  ventilation  around  them  at  all  times,  and  especially  during 
the  night,  so  that  the  air  is  never  allowed  to  be  stagnant  in  any  part 
of  the  ship.  No  apprehension  of  their  catching  cold  or  any  other 
malady,  from  exposure  to  weather,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  indispensable  precaution.  Anything  is  better  than 
keeping  them  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  unventilated  between- 
dec^s,  and  this  too  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  yellow  fever  is  in- 
variably the  most  virulent — viz.,  from  July  to  October.' 

^  Dr.  Slayter,  loe.  cit. 
'  The  pnusiioe  of  sending  heslth  j  white  men  on  board  an  infected  ehip^  upon  her 
arriTal  in  port,  cannot  be  too  eererelj  condemned.  The  reealts  in  the  caae  of  the 
Icanu  at  Port  Boyal,  in  1860,  were  moat  dia&strona ;  and  now  we  meet  with  the 
very  same  thing  being  done  in  the  case  of  the  Firebrand  at  the  same  place.  "  On 
our  retnm  to  Fort  Royal  on  the  7th  June,  nine  hands  were  sent  on  board,  none  of 
whom  had  been  exposed  to  malaria  at  Carthagena,  yet  only  one  of  these  men  eeoaped. 
All  the  nurses  were  attacked." 
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The  chief  defect  we  have  found  in  the  accounts,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Navy,  of  the  many  deadly  outbreaks  of  the  fever  of  late  years  in 
our  ships  of  war  is  that  no  notice,  or  only  the  very  slightest,  is  taken 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  on  board  to  arrest  or  mitigate  its 
progress,  prior  to  their  arrival  in  port.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  record,  were  fuller  information  given  on  this  poiut  in 
future.  If  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  infected- ships  and  their  crews 
be  generally  such  as  was  the  case  in  the  Firfhrand  on  her  arrival  at 
Hali&z,  no  one  will  wonder  at  the  great  mortality  and  extension  of  the 
disease  which  occurred  during  the  lengthened  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  in  many  of  them.  Indeed,  so  frequent  and  disastrous  has 
this  result  been  daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  serious  doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  sending  off  a 
Tessel,  whenever  the  fever  appears  on  board,  from  the  Mexican  Gulf 
to  Halifax  with  the  view  of  arresting  its  progress,  unless  at  the  same 
time  measures  be  taken  on  board  to  render  her  less  pestilential  while 
she  is  at  sea.  Nothing  will  compensate  for  neglect  of  this  primary 
and  most  essential  duty. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  prophylaxis  of  yellow  fever  that  calls 
for  a  few  words  in  a  notice  of  the  medical  reports  of  the  navy — viz., 
its  relations  to  the  subject  of  quarantine.  Dr.  Mackay  refers  to  "  the 
necessity  of  placing  all  ports  known  to  be  infected  in  strict  quarantine, 
as  regards  our  inter-tropical  and  other  possessions,  in  which  the  neces- 
sary conditions  exist  for  keeping  alive  this  most  fatal  disease  when 
once  introduced  into  them  ;'*  and  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  ships 
and  hospitals  being  put  and  kept  in  "strict  quarantine.''  Exception  will 
doubtless  be  taken  by  many  to  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  such 
a  practice,  and  experience  may  be  appealed  to  as  anything  but  fiivou- 
rable  to  the  views  which  the  medical  department  of  the  service  has 
advocated,  of  recent  years,  in  connexion  with  it.  Many  controversies 
in  science — and  in  no  branch  more  than  in  medicine — have,  it  is  well 
known,  arisen  and  are  perpetuated  by  the  use  of  loose  and  ill-defined 
terms  and  phrases ;  and  so  it  may  be  in  the  present  instance.  In 
popular  language,  the  term  ''quarantine**  is  often  used  to  denote 
merely  the  partial  or  incomplete  segregation  of  an  infected  object, 
person,  or  place,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  communication  or 
intercourse  with  the  same.  But  technically  and  actually  it  signifies 
▼ery  much  more,  and  it  involves  consequences  of  far  wider  application, 
and  more  serious  import  than  the  above  simple  and  very  reasonable 
precaution.  In  medical  writings,  of  course,  the  technical  and  correct 
meaning  should  only  be  used.  One  of  the  consequences— our  limits 
£>rbid  giving  further  details — ^was  illustrated  in  one  of  the  ships  men- 
tioned in  the  present  report,  the  BcarracouUij  when  she  was  prevented 
from  landing  any  of  her  sick  crew  at  the  naval  hospital  at  Bermuda, 
and  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  England  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  her  captain  and  surgeon.  It  was  to  have  been 
hoped  that  after  the  just  condemnation  of  such  a  barbarous  practice, 
in  the  case  of  H.M.S.  Eclair  on  her  arrival  at  Portsmouth  fifteen 
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jeais  bfifofe,  it  would  not  h&ve  been  renswed,.  and.  seeming^j  without 
disappioTal  at  Someiset  Houseb  The  cane  aervea  to  show  how  naodfui 
it  ia^  for  many,  reaaona,  that  a  searching  inquiry  should  bo  made  into 
all  the.  oircamstaaoes  oonnected  with  the  disastnras  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  in  onr  ships  of  war,,  of  recent  yearsi  on.  the  Weet  Indian 
and  other  stations.  The  welfiyn  of  the  seaman  and  the  interests  of 
the  publio  alike  call  fi>r  it.  In  the  official  investigation  which«  it  is 
understood)  has  been  instituted  by  the  Wax  Office  respecting  the  late 
calamitona  outbreak  at  Bermnday.  when  both  services  sosiained  snch 
heavy  losses,  the  points  we  have  ^ecially  alludsd  to.  well  deserve  the 
most  caoeful  examination* 


Bbiubw  IIL. 

L  Sntozoa :.  em  Introduction  to  the  Study  qf  Rdminthologyf  loifft 
refirenM  more  particularlf/  to  the  iTUamal  Famuitai  qf  Man^ 
By  J.  Spenoeb  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Lecturer  aa>  Comr 
paiative  Anatomy  at  the  Middleseg  Hofl|^taL — Zondan,  1864. 
pp.  480. 

2.  On  Foieoning  hy  Dieeated  Park :  beings  an  Bany  an  TriMntun  or 
Meeh-^aorm  Utaeaae;  its  Prevention  and  Omre.  By  Jduub 
Althaus,  M.D.,  M-.R.C.P.  Lond,  Pbysiciaa  to*  the  ICbyai'  In- 
fimmy  foF-DiseaseBof  the  Ghmt^—Landonf  1864^   pp.  34« 

3»  On  Domestic  Anisnab  in  Realtk  arid  Disease.  By  John  Gamqee; 
Principal  of.  the  New  Yetennacy  CoIIq^,  Edinburgh. — Edinburgh, 
1862-4.. 


4.  2%B  EdiMiargh  Veisrinary  Esmew  and*  AnnaiS'  of  Con^Uttnthi 
Pathology,— Edinburgh    Yola  L*-YL    M69-64. 

Tbubb  are  thcee  daases  of  peEaona.who  am  ei^eoially  conoecned.in  the 
anhject-matter  of  Dr.  Cobbold's  book — tha  soologist^.  the  political 
eaonomisi^  and.  the  physician,  with  whom  we  may  plaoe.  the.  sanitarian. 
Of.  Gonrse^.  whatever  concerns  the.  two  latter,  classes  of  inquirecs  con* 
oarna  also  tha  genecal  public  Without,  any  furthec  pcs&oe,  then,  we 
wiU:proceed».tiJdng  Dr.  Cobbold^s  excellent. work  as  tha  basis  of  our 
romacks^  to.  discuss  the  subject  of  entoaoa  firasa.  the  standingrplaoe 
fcooL  which  each. of.  these  three,  classeaof  persona  would  viaw  it  ^  not 
fi)llawing|.thena&Dt^.the. precise. order  adoptadibytheanthoxv  bat  one 
which  &s.  our  purpose  is  mone.  convenient.  Buty^fixBt^let  uapaja 
tribute  of:  respeefi  to  another,  class  of  observera  ia.  whose  libcariea^iis 
book.  moat.  o£  neoessify  find  a.  placa^  We  mean  the  gentlemen,  who 
aca  engagjBd  ia  tha  special  practice  of  vetoriinaigr  medicine..  Tha  cow- 
leach  <^ttryonnge]:diEiy%i^o£anty.  quaddsh,  and  oonneitftd,  isfast^being 
nsplaced  in  this  country^  especially  in;  the.  estimation. of  the.  higher 
g|SHde.o£  atocl&:Ownei8„by  ai race  of.  men.  soma^of  whom«  &b  amantific 
oultnxe  and  general  attainments,  are  not  surpassed' b^rthabestedncated 
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members  of  onr  own  profession.  The  names  of  the  late  Mr.  Youatt, 
of  Prof.  Simonds,  and  Prof,  Gkimgee  are  fiuniliar,  not  only  to  graziers 
and  veterinarians,  but  also  to  those  amongst  ourselves  whose  range  of 
reading  is  not  circamteribed'  by  the  strict  boundaries  of  human 
pathology.  To  such  as  these  (for  we  only-  mantion  them  as. samples  of 
an  estimable  order  of  scientific  men)  we^^aa  physicians  and  sanitarians, 
and  the  public  at  large,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  has  hitherto 
received  but  little  public  recognition^  It  is  not  for  us  at  the  present 
time  to  point  out  in. what  particulars  their  researches  have  tended 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  science  which  it  is  our  business  to 
cnltivate;  we  simply  desire,  for  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  learned'  veterinarians  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
Contineoit,.  in  .the  ezpressiou  of  which  we  have  placed-  on  our  list  with 
Dr.  Cobbeld*8  work  the  title  of  a  recent  work  of .  Prof  Gamgee,  and 
of  oM  of  the  journals  which  circulate  among  the  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  find  a  place 
upon  the  table  of  the  public  libraries  to  which  we  are  all  accustomed 
to  resort. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Cobbold's  work  is  devoted  to  systematio 
hdlminthology,  and  he  there  gives  a  geneiaL  account  of  the  habits, 
structure,  development,  affinities,  distribution,  and  classification  of  the 
entozoa  and  their  allies.  In  his  second  part  he  enters  more  fully  u{)on 
the  consideration  of  those  amongst  them  which  take  up  their  abode 
m  the  body  of  man.  But,  first  of  all,  he  defends  the  practice  of  those 
who,.  like  hiins^,  in  plaee  of  distributing  these  parasitic  animals 
amongst  the  floveral  dames  of  inrvertebrata  into  which  their  structure 
would  setvendly  locate  thenv  group  them  all  together  in  one  class  of 
"Entozoa** — regarding  ttieai,  in  &ct,  as  ''  a  distinct  /aunoi  destined 
to  occupy  an  equally  peculiar  territory."'  This  he  does  on  the  ground 
of  convenience,  and  also  of  the  remarkable  character  which  they 
exhibit  of.  migrating  at  different  phases  of  their  ocistence,  not  onlj 
from  one  class  of  animal  or  one  individual  of  a  class  to  another,  but 
even.  sMnetimea  to  looaiities  which  would  lead  and  which  have  led 
observers  to  overlook  their  relation  to  the.«ntozoa  altogether :  "  Xone 
of  the  entozoal  parasites  continue  in  one  stay;  all  have  a  tendency 
to  roam ;  migration  is  the  very  soul  of.  their,  prosperity :  change  of 
residence  the  sine  qttd  nan  of  their  existence;  whilst  a  blockade  in 
the  interior,  prolonged  beyond  the  proper  period,  terminatna  only  in 
cretification  aad  deaUs."  (p.  4.)  It  is  not  always  possible  to  trace^ 
dbliiMdy  tbe*  waxiderings  which  every  species  undertakes,  but  where 
observation  fails  a  surmise  may  be  made  firom  what  is  known  of  the 
habitrofallled  specm. 

The  fbllofwing  scheme- exhibits  the  classiScatibn  of  entozoa  adopted 
by  Dr.  Cbbboldl  We  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his 
work,  unxted>  heze  several  tables  into  one,  and  have  included  in 
onxBr  ih0  sewral  speciea  which  take  up  their  residence  in  the  body 
of 
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Ordsn. 

1.  Turbellaria 


Class  Helmditha. 
Subclass  L — Sterelminths. 

FuniUM.  G«BenHidap6dMi]if6ttiBg 

1.  PlanaridflB. 

2.  Nemertidae. 

1.  Monostomidae. 

^  Fasciola  kepatiea,  LiiuuBiis. 
Disioma  kuiceolatmn^  Mehlis. 
n       ophihalmobiumf  Diesing. 


2.  Distomids 


•    • 


2.  Trematoda     .t 


3.  Tristomidie. 


erassvm.  Busk. 
ieterapkyes,  Siebold. 
V  Bilkartia  Aamatodia,  Cobbold. 


9» 

ft 


CTetrasioma  reHoie,  Delle  Ghiaje. 

4.  PoljstomidflB     .  <  ffexaiAyridiumpinffmcolatTTtJii}a, 

L  99  tenartm,  Treatler. 

5.  Gjrodactjlidie. 


Subclass  //.-— Goelelinintha. 

1.  AnguillulidflB. 

2.  Gordiid*.    .    Al>raeunculusmedinpuu^^ 

(  „         Loa,  Cobbold. 

3.  OiyuridflB     •    .    Oxyuris  vermicularis,  Bremser. 

Tnchocephalus  dispar,  EadolphL 


4.  Filaridn  • 


3.  Nematoda.    .( 


Filaria  Icniis,  Diesinf. 

„     irackealis^  Coobold. 
,  Trichina  spiralis,  Owen. 


5.  ChdracanthidsB. 

6.  Ascarid*.    .       Usi^rU  lunibricoi^lA^^ 

{       „      mystax,  B^dolphi. 
i  Strongylus  broncMalis,  Cobbdd. 

7.  Strongylidae  .    .  <  Buiirongylus  oigas,  Diesing. 

(  Scleroshma  duodenale^  CoMiold. 

8.  CncoUanidflB. 


Subclass  in, — ^Anenterelmintha. 
4.  Acanthocephala  EchinorhynchidflB. 


5.  Cestoda 


1.  Teeniads  . 
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Tania  solium^  Linnsas. 

mediocoMellata^  Kudiennieis- 

ter. 
acanihotriaSy  Weinknd. 
n    Jlavopuncia,  Weinland. 
„     nana,  Yon  Siebold. 
„     ellipiica,  Batsch. 
„     marpnata,  Batsdu 
V    >,     ecAtnococcus,  Yon  Siebold. 
2.BothriocephaHd«  \  ^othriocepkalus  lahu  Bremso-. 

^3.  Tetrarlijncbidie. 
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cordatus,  Lendmct. 
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From  tills  scheme  it  appears  that  there  are  thirty-one  distinct 
animals  which,  in  some  phase  or  other  of  their  existence,  infest  the 
body  of  man,  and  that  these  animals  are  furnished  oat  of  three  orders 
of  worms  and  belong  to  nine  ^rnilies.  In  our  review  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  we  shall  confine  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  these 
qpedes,  JamilieB,  and  orders. 

L  The  Trematodaf  or  flukes,  during  the  several  phases  of  their  deve- 
lopment, perform  migrations  from  parasitic  to  non-parasitic  abodes. 
The  fiunily,  Diatomidc^  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  suckers^ . 
one  connected  with  the  mouth,  the  other  being  usually  on  the  ventral 
snr&ce.  In  the  Distoma  conjunctum,  which  Dr.  Cobbold  takes  as  the 
type  of  the  family,  the  mouth  communicates  through  the  medium  of 
an  oval  oesophageal  bulb,  with  two  long  digestive  canals  termi- 
nating in  cecal  ends.  There  is  in  the  same  individual  both  a  male 
and  a  female  generative  system,  ovary  and  testis,  each  having  a 
separate  outlet  at  the  ''  reproductive  papilla,**  situated  near  the  ventral 
sucker.  There  is  further  an  excretory,  or  "  water-vascular  system,** 
in  the  form  of  two  straight  tubes,  which,  passing  downwards,  coalesce 
in  the  median  line,  where  they  combine  to  form  a  broad  sigmoidal 
duct.  The  most  interesting  part  about  these  animals  is  the  method 
of  their  development.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  adult 
animal  was  self-impregnating,  but  Dr.  Cobbold  tells  us  that  he  has 
seen  an  actual  sexual  congress  between  two  individuals  of  the  species 
D.  conjunctum.  The  changes  undergone  by  the  Distomidse  from  the 
ovum  to  the  mature  sexual  animal  vary  considerably  with  altering 
conditions  of  season,  weather,  &c.,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  a 
sufficiently  accurate  outline  of  their  mode  of  development  :--^  The 
egg,  which  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  a  lid,  first  exhibits  the 
usual  process  of  yolk  segmentation,  and  there  is  then  formed  within  it 
a  findy  ciliated  embryo,  which  escapes  free  either  prior  or  subse- 
quently to  its  arrival  uponor  within  the  bodies  of  certain  moUusks. 
h.  The  embryo,  having  become  free,  developes  into  a  ''  aporocysC^  or 
germ-sac,  or  into  organized  ''  redia^  or  nurses,  provided  with  head, 
mouth,  cesophageal  bulb,  and  cecal  stomach.  Within  the  creature  at 
this  stage  are  developed  a  progeny  of  cercaruB  or  larvss,  each  pre- 
senting two  suckers  and  a  dark  forked  line  indicating  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  diastomic  digestive  system,  c.  These  cercarial  larve 
escape  from  the  redi»  or  sporocysts,  and  are  then  firee,  swimming, 
tailed  animals  In  this  condition  they  again  become  parasitic  in  or 
upon  some  moUusk  or  aquatic  insect^  where  they  assume  a  pupa 
condition,  becoming  encysted,  and  losing  their  tails.  cL  In  this  con- 
dition, by  the  accidental  swallowing  of  its  '*  host,**  the  distoma  becomes 
transferred  to  the  intestine  of  some  higher  animal,  being  then  provided 
with  cephalic  hooks,  and  once  in  its  final  resting-place  its  reproductive 
organs  become  developed,  and  it  assumes  the  characters  of  an  adult 
distome.  In  the  Fcuciola  hepcUica,  or  common  liver  fluke,  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  contractile,  but  its  locomotion  is  aided  by  the 
two  suckers,  the  lower  one  acting  as  an  anchor.    In  this  animal  the 
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primmy  digestive  tubes  aie  beautifully  bnncbed,  and  ccmtain  biliary 
matters,  epithelitnn  scales,  and  blood  ccMposcles,  on  vbich  it  fteds, 
altbou^  Dr.  Cobbold  tbinks  it  probable  tbat  it  also  deiivea  nittn- 
ment  by  absorption  tbrougb  its  skin.  The  generative  organs  acre  vety 
HSomplicated,  and  the  male  system  is  said  to  terminate  in  an  inter- 
mittent organ,  which  is  commonly  found  protmding  iu  the  deadflnke. 
The  eggs  when  placed  in  water  do  not^  according  to  Cobbold,  acquire 
«n  imperfect  embryonic  development  uinder  a  period  of  six  weelts.  It 
has,  wken  e8cs^>ed,  a  ciliated  covering,  and,  like  other  animalcules, 
^idisplajrs  great  activity  in  water,  describing  gyrations  and  circles,  but 
when  the  ciliated  covering  drops  off  its  mode  of  progression  is 
^  creeping."  Little  appears  known  of  the  higher  larval  conditions  of 
i!be  fluke,  so  that  its  progress  to  the  matoze  form  is  matter  rather  of 
infi^rence  from  what  happens  in  other  allied  species  than  of  ob- 
-aervatioD.  The  following  is  Dr.  Cobbold's  summary  of  what  is  knofwn 
and  what  is  probable  as  to  the  phases^  migratians^  and  habits  of  this 
•unimal: 

**  I.  The  Fatciola  hepaiica^  or  sexnallj  mature  fluke,  u  especiallj  prevsIcBt 
in  sheep  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  which  tifloe  it  ooustantly  ese^>cs 
from  the  alimentary  canal  of  its  hott,  and  ra  thus  transferred  to  opoi  pasfaue 
grounds.  2.  It  has  been  shown  by  dissections  that  the  liver  of  aaii^le  ahoep 
may,  at  any  nven  time,  harbour  several  hundred  specimens  of  the  flake,  ana 
it  is  certain  tbat  every  mature  entozoon  will  contain  many  thousands  of  minute 
eggs.  3.  The  escapeid  flukes  do  not  exhibit  powers  of  locomotion  sufficient  to 
prove  them  capable  of  an  extended  migration,  but  their  movements  may  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  concealing  them  within  the  grass  or  soft  soil  iriiere  they 
have  fallen.  Their  habit  of  coiling  upon  themsoVes  probably  ftcilitates  the 
expulsion  of  their  e^igs.  4.  The  eg^  can  only  escape  &om  the  ovidnct  of  the 
entozoon  one  at  a  tune,  but  there  is  no  doubt  wnatever  thai  piodigioitalf 
krge  numbers  of  loose  ova  are  expelled  the  infested  sheep  in  the  samesuuiBec 
as  the  flukes  themselves.  5.  By  the  dispersing  agencies  of  winds,  rams, 
insects,  feet  of  cattle,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  ammals,  and  even  by  man  him- 
self,  the  eg^  are  carried  in  various  directions,  not  a  few  of  them  ultimately 
finding  theu*  way  into  pools,  ponds,  ditches,  "canals,  and  ruxunnff  streams. 
S.  The  freed  eggs,  at  the  time  of  their  maturity,  ecmtain  oiHatect  emloyoa, 
capable  tl  active  progression  when  brought  in  ootttaet  with  dew  «n  blades  of 
grass,  rain  drops,  pods  of  waiw,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  prolonged  action  of 
moisture  without,  aided  by  vkorous  movements  of  tihe  perfected  embrjo 
within,  serves  to  loosen  tlus  lia4Lke  end  of  the  egg-shell,  bv  the  opening  of 
which  the  animalcule  is  set  free.  7.  The  ciliated  embryo,  which  is  tmnisMd 
with  a  solitary  X-shaped  eye,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  actirity, 
loses  its  ciliated  covering,  and  becomes  coraparstiveiy  inert.  It  alteis  Ss 
form,  and  probablv  soon  afterwards  gains  access  to  the  body  oi  a  freah«!wafar 
mollusc,  or,  poasiDly,  into  the  tissues  of  a  land  snaiL  8.  Once  within  ths 
viscera  or  sonstance  of  its  soKsalied  iniirmeduiie  koity  the  now-ciliated  larta 
probably  beoomes  transformed  intoalaige  sac^  and  devalopeanew  larvs  vilhia 
its  interior.  These  sac-like  larvae  are  called  'nurses'  or  'sponx^sts,'  or 
when  rather  highly  organized,  'redis.'  9.  The  oontaiued  nnrse-nrt^eny  or 
higher  trematooe  larvae^  are  probably  furnished  with  taib  as  in  otner  flukes, 
mien  fully  developed  they  constitute  the  well-known  Cercaris.  10.  He 
Cercariffi  have  a  tendencv  to  migrate  from  the  bodies  ef  their  moUuscan  hosts, 
and  tbey  are  quite  capable  of  an  independent  existenee.  Duriaff  tlnsa  wn« 
derings  in  the  water,  thi^  are  occasionally  brought  in  coffitaet  wnn  tiMakunso 
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body,  and  in  a  fev  instances  appear  to  have  suooeeded  in  penetrating  the 
skin.  11.  It  is  not  certain  whetner  the  Cercari»  are  taken  into  the  bodies  cl 
quadrupeds  when  the  latter  are  drinking  water  or  eating  solid  food,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  passively  transferred  in  either  way.  It  is  not  unlikelj 
that  they  are  often  swallowed  while  still  resident  with  the  bodies  of  their 
moUosean  hosts.  12.  From  the  digestive  organs  of  sheep  or  cattle  the 
Cercariffi  make  their  way  into  the  liver,  in  which  new  situation  they  probably 
part  with  their  tails  and  beoome  encysted.  This  constitutes  the  so-called  pupa 
stajE^e.  13.  The  pupa,  thus  enovsted  for  many  weeks  or  even  months,  attains 
a  higher  organization,  at  last  becomnig  oonverted  into  the  sexually  mature 
FoKuda  ieaaiica.  It  gains  access  to  toe  liver  ducts,  then  passes  into  the 
oommon  buiary  outlet,  and  from  thence  is  transferred  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
being  finally  expelled  its  vertebrate  host  in  the  manner  previoii^ly  described.*' 
{pTTsi.) 

The  Distoma  laneeoUUum  is  smaller  than  the  Fasciola  hep.,  measuring 
xather  more  than  ^  inch  in  length,  and  about  1^  line  in  breadth.    Its 
most  common  habitat  is  the  liver  of  the  ox,  but  it  has  also  been  met 
irith  in  the  sheep,  red  and  DeJIow  deer,  rabbit,  hare,  and  cat.     In  this 
animal  the  contents  of  the  ova  attain  a  tolerably  high  degree  of  de«> 
Wopment  he&xe  the  eggs  quit  the  oviduct  of  the  parent;  and  hence 
it  is  not  considered  improbable  that  the  subsequent  larval  metamor- 
phoses are  acoomplished  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Fasciola,     The  free 
ciliated  embryo  is  globe-shaped,  with  a  central  boring  spine.     The 
Distoma  ophthalmohmm  is  suspected  by  Cobbold  and  Weinland  to  be 
identical  with  the  Monostoma  lentia  of  Yon  Nordmann;  and  both, 
Cobbold  thinks,   may    be  referable  to    the  species    last  desoribed, 
J).  lanotoUUium.     D.  CroMum  measures  from  1^  to  3  inches,  with  a 
breadth  of  |  inch,  and  it  is  characterized  by  its  uniform  and  con- 
aiderable  thickness.    The  most  minute  of  the  human  trematodes,  how- 
erer,  is  the  D,  heterophyeB,  which  measures  only  f  line  in  length,  and 
^  of  a  line  in  breadth;  it  has  an  oblong,  pyriform  outline,  the  body  is 
compressed  throughout,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  numerous 
minute  spines.     In  the  BUhaarzia  hosmatobia,  the  male  and  female 
reproductive  organs  ocour  in  separate  individuals.    The  male  is  a 
cylindrical  yermifocm  worm  ^  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  length ;  while 
^he  female  is  filiform,  longer,  and  much  narrower  than  the  male,  being 
about  ^inch  long.     It  is  the  2>.  hcBmatobium  of  Dr.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo. 
It  infests  in  the  mature  condition  no  animal  lower  than  man  and 
monkeys.     Griesinger  conjectures  that  the  young  of  the  animal  exist 
in  the  waters  of  the  2f  ile,  in  its  fishes,  and  even  in  bread,  grain,  and 
firoit. 

The  IfenuUoda,  so  named  from  the  threadlike  form  of  their  body, 
are  usually  called  round  tvorms.  They  bear,  as  a  whole,  some  re- 
semblance in  external  form  to  the  earthworm.  Most  of  them  are 
only  parasitic  during  a  portion  of  their  lifetime,  although  this  period 
of  their  non-parasitic  existence  is  comparatively  short.  The  fftmOy  of 
Gordiidm  is  characterized  by  an  extremely  elongated  body,  with  a 
mouth  and  intestinal  canal,  the  latter  ending  in  a  csscum,  and  not  by 
an  anus.  At  present  the  female  only  of  the  DraGwnetdiM  medi/nenais 
is  knowzL     It  measures  from  1  to  12  feet  in  length,  and  about  ^^  in. 
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in  thickness.  Its  mode  of  reprodoction,  like  the  €U)rdiidflB  generally,  is 
yiyiparons,  the  numerons  young,  invested  by  the  uterine  walls^  almost 
filling  up  the  entire  cavity  of  the  body.  The  head  has  a  rather  flatly 
convez  outline,  and  near  its  centre  four  papilla  or  rudimentaiy 
tentacles  project  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
oral  aperture.  The  digestive  apparatus  consLsts  of  a  cylindrical  tube 
extending  to  the  concavity  of  the  tail,  where  no  anus  is  perceptible. 
Bastian,  who  has  fully  described  this  worm,  was  unable  to  discover 
any  vagina  or  vulva,  and  as  this  coincides  with  the  observations  of 
others,  it  is  clear  that  the  young  can  only  escape  by  the  rupture 
of  the  maternal  body  either  before  or  after  its  decomposition^  and 
escape  from  the  "  host."  We  may  again  quote  from  Dr.  Cobbold  his 
summary  of  the  life  history  of  this  worm : 

''1.  The  guinea  worm,  as  commonly  knowD,  is  the  adult  female  condition 
of  a  nematode  parasite,  forming  a  distinct  ffeneric  type,  for  which  the  tide 
of  DracuDcnlus  ought  still  to  be  retained.  2.  The  female  D.  is  parasitic  only 
during  the  final  stages  of  its  life-period,  after  it  has  taken  up  its  residence  in 
the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  cellular  tissue  of  man,  dogs,  and  horses. 
3.  The  adult  female  reproduces  Tiviparonsly ;  and-  in  consequence  of  an 
enormous  development  of  the  internal  reproductive  organs,  contains  myriads 
of  embryos  in  all  stages  of  development.  4.  The  embryos,  when  set  free,  are 
capable  of  sustaining  an  independent  existence ;  thb  vitality  is  so  tenadous 
that,  after  a  more  or  less  complete  desiccation,  they  will  revive  on  the  applica- 
tion of  moisture.  5.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  free  active  embiyos  may  be 
either  the  fresh  water  of  natural  and  sta^ant  pools,  the  damp  mould  and  mud 
of  low-lying,  marshy  districts,  or  especially  the  soft,  ochreous,  argillaceous, 
clayey  soil  forming  the  bottom  of  wells,  tanks,  and  other  artificial  reservoirs. 
6.  The  male  sexually  mature  Dracunculus  is  at  present  unknown ;  in  all  pro- 
bability  it  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female,  non-parasitic,  as  far  as  animal 
bearers  are  concerned,  and  a  eonsianf  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  mud,  or  moist 
earth.  7.  In  all  likelihood,  the  male  Dracunculus  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  Urobales  palustris,  or  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  allied  microscopic  forms 
of  Filaria,  which  abound  in  the  natural  and  artificial  water  reservoirs  above 
mentioned.  8.  The  youne  Dracunculi  probably  acquire  sexual  maturity 
shortly  after  their  escape  irom  the  parent ;  the  sexes  associating  in  mudiv 
waters  during  the  monsoon,  after  wnich  period  the  males,  in  aS  likeliboocC 
rapidly  perish,  the  females  beinff  left  to  watch  their  opportunity  for  further 
development  by  migration  into  tne  human  body.  9.  The  impregnated  females 
do  not  gain  access  to  their  bearers  by  the  mouth  or  stomach  of  the  latter ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  enter  the  body  in  a 
direct  manner,  probably  by  penetrating  the  sudorific  ducts  of  the  skin. 
10.  Within  the  tissues  of  the  bearer  they  ^row  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
in  about  twelve  months,  more  or  less,  give  rise  to  a  formidable  entosootic 
disease  (draconiiani)  which,  after  prolonged  monsoons,  is  not  unfreqaently 
severely  endemic."  (p.  387.) 

Dr.  Cobbold  regards  the  J).  Loa  as  a  distinct  worm  fix)m  the  Filaria 
oculi  of  Nordmann  and  others.  The  term  ''  Loa**  is  the  native  name 
of  the  worm,  which  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution. 

The  ouly  representative  of  the  &mily  of  the  Oxyuride  which  we 
need  notice  is  the  Oxyuris  vermiculariSf  the  common  threadworm  which 
is  such  an  annoyance  to  young  children.  One  of  its  most  remarkable 
anatomical   characters    is   its    possession    of  a   strong   esophageal 
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btilb,  with  tooth-like  crashing  organs;  below  this  is  the  stomaoh| 
which  merges  into  an  intestinal  canal,  the  latter  terminating  in  aa 
anus.  The  most  important  of  its  characters  is,  of  coarse,  its  mode  of 
development,  but  of  this  little  is  known.  Dr.  Cobbold,  however, 
asserts  in  opposition  to  KUchenmeister,  that  in  fresh  specimens  of  im- 
pregnated oxyuridsB  he  has  almost  invariably  discovered  well-formed 
tadpole-shaped  embryos.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  migration 
of  the  larvsB : 

**  I  have  introduced  the  egg]s  containing  embrvos  into  various  animals,  but 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  rearing  oxyurides.  I  have  also  intoduced  them  into 
the  pulpy  parenchvma  of  apples  and  pears,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  any  of  the  young  nematodes,  which  I  subsequently  procured  by 
thousands  in  one  or  two  of  the  pears,  were  the  result  of  these  expe- 
riments." (p.  369.) 

Dr.  Gobbold  says  that  the  genus  FUaria  has  hitherto  served  as  a 
sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  With  a  view  to  assist  in  an  improved 
classification  of  these  nematodes,  he  says : 

"  Provisionally  I  shall  include  in  the  above  family  title  lFilarid€B]  all  those 
nematodes  presenting  the  following  characters :  body  filiform,  smooth,  or  finely 
striated  transversely,  furnished  with  a  simple  round  or  triangular  mouth, 
generally  surrounded  by  a  variable  number  of  papilln;  head  continuous  with 
the  body;  anus  terminal,  or  nearly  so;  tail  of  the  male  obtuse,  bluntly  pointed 
or  slightly  expanded ;  penis  consisting  of  a  long  spiculum,  which  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  short  accessory  piece."  (p.  68.) 

Passing  over  the  stractural  peculiarities  of  the  three  other  membera 
of  this  family,  which  infest  man,  we  shall  limit  our  notice  here  to  the 
most  important  of  the  four,  Trichina  spirals — a  worm  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  much  directed  during  the  last  two  years^ 
and  the  acquaintance  with  which  by  medical  men  in  this  country  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  papers  published  by  Dr.  Althaus.  And 
here,  for  the  first  time,  we  come  upon  an  animal  which  gains  access  to 
the  human  firame  through  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animab  which  are 
infested  with  it.  The  following  is  Dr.  Gobbold*s  description  of  the 
general  and  specific  characters  of  the  worm  in  the  mature  state : 

''An  extremely  minute  nematode  helmipthe;  the  male,  in  its  fully  de- 
veloped and  sexually  mature  condition  measiuring  only  -^th  of  an  inch,  whilst 
the  perfectly  developed  female  reaches  a  length  of  about  V' ;  body  rounded 
and  filiform;  usually  slightly  bent  upon  itself,  rather  thicker  behmd  than  in 
front,  especially  in  the  males ;  head  narrow,  finely  pointed,  unarmed,  with  a 
simple  central  minute  oral  aperture ;  posterior  extremity  of  the  male  furnished 
witn  a  bi-lobed  caudal  appendage,  the  doacal  or  anal  aperture  being  situated 
between  these  divergent  appendages ;  penis  consisting  of  a  single  spicuia  deft 
above,  so  as  to  assume  a  V-shaped  outline ;  female  shorter  than  the  male, 
bluntly  romuied  posteriorly,  with  the  genital  outlet  placed  far  forward  at  about 
the  end  of  the  first  fifth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  body ;  eggs  measuring 
Y^rs'  from  pole  to  pole ;  mode  of  reproduction  viviparous."  (p.  335.) 

In  its  larval  condition  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  spirally  coiled  worm 
in  the  interior  of  small  globular,  oval  or  lemon-shaped  cysts,  which 
appear  as  minute  specks  scarcely   visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Dr. 
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Cobbold  considen  with  Leuckart  that  the  cysts  are  not  lequuite. 
They  are,  in  fact,  an  abnormal  condition  which  maybeabsent.  The  larro 
may  exist  in  one  *'  bearer*'  to  the  number  of  at  least  twenty  milliona. 
Figs  and  men  are  most  commonly  infested  with  these  creatures^  bat 
they  have  been  found  in  dogs,  cats^  certain  birds,  and  the  horsey  ox, 
iheep,  and  other  raminants^  as  well  as  being  obtained  from  rabbits^  rats, 
mice,  and  guinea-pigs,  which  have  been  fed  with  trichinons  flesh. 
When  such  flesh  is  eaten,  what  happens  is  this  :  the  flesh  is  digested, 
and  thus  the  larvse  are  set  free ;  from  the  torpid  state  in  which  they 
lay  they  awake  up  and  begin  to  move  about,  lose  their  spiral  figure, 
and  become  stretched  j  at  the  same  time  they  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
generative  organs  are  developed.  Larval  trichinsa  have  attained 
sexual  matarity  within  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  introduction 
into  their  new  "  bearer.**  Most  females  contain  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  ova.  In  six  days  the  female  parasites  will  contain 
perfectly  developed  and  free  embryos  in  their  interior ;  and  when  these 
have  acquired  their  frdl  size  they  pass  out  at  the  vaginal  opening. 
Soon  after  birth  the  larval  trichinae  begin  their  wanderings,  pene- 
trating directly  through  the  intestinal  walls  and  peritoneum,  and 
then,  without  entering  the  blood-vessels,  rapidly  working  their  way 
through  the  tissues  in  all  directions  until  they  arrive  at  the  several 
volontaiy  muscles  of  their  ''  host"  They  seldom  stop  in  any  non- 
muscular  organ.  We  have,  however,  ourselves  seen  what  we  believed 
to  be  larval  trichinse  in  thousands  in  the  lungs  of  a  cat,  and  Gobbold 
appears  to  have  seen  the  samsu  Yirehow  has  seen  them  in  the  heart 
Ilaying  selected  their  permanent  resting-place,  they  become  encysted 
by  alteration  of  the  sarcolemma.  The  same  cyst  may  contain  from 
one  to  three  trichinas.  After  a  few  months'  residence  in  Uiis  sttoa- 
tion  the  cysts  become  calcified.  The  vitality  of  these  worms  varies 
with  their  condition.  The  adult  worms,  if  their  bearer  die,  do  not 
survive  him  above  six  hours;  but  the  larvie  will  live  for  a  long  time 
even  in  flesh  which  has  already  undergone  putrefiiction.  In  this  way, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Davaine,  '*  the  d^jria  of  an  animal  devoured 
by  camivora  may  become  fatal  to  rodents,  or  a  caroass  near  a  marsh  or 
rivulet  may  communicate  the  parasites  to  the  ruminants  which  drink 
the  water,  or  to  pigs."  We  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  following  summary^  which  Dr.  Cobbold 
derives  from  Leuckart: 

"  1.  Trichina  spiraUi  is  the  juvenile  eondttion  of  a  littie  round  wtmi,  hitherto 
unknown,  to  which,  however,  the  generic  names  of  Trichina  must  remain  at- 
tached. 2.  The  sexually  mature  trichina  inhabits  the  intestinal  canal  of 
numerous  warm-blooded  animals,  espedally  mammalia  (also  of  man),  and  con- 
stantly in  great  numbers.  8.  At  the  second  day  after  their  introdootion,  the 
intestinal  trichinae  attain  their  full  sexual  maturity.  4.  The  eg^  of  the  feiule 
trichina  are  developed  within  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  into  mmute  filaria-Hke 
embrvos,  which  from  the  sixth  day  are  bom  without  their  esg-shells.  5.  He 
new-born  young  soon  after  commence  their  wandering.  Tne^  penetrate  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  pass  directly  through  the  abdominal  cavity  into 
the  muscles  of  their  bearers,  where,  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  favourable^ 
they  are  developed  into  the  form  hitherto  biown.    6.  The  direction  in  which 
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th^  poceed  is  in  the  course  of  the  intennuscular  connective  tissue.  7.  The 
majority  of  the  wandering  embryos  remain  in  those  sheathed  muscular  ^ups 
vhich  are  nearest  to  the  cayity  of  the  body  (abdomen  and  thorax),  especially  in 
those  vhich  are  smaller,  and  most  sappfied  with  connective  tissae.  8.  The 
embryos  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  separate  moscuW  bundles,  and  here 
already,  after  fourteen  days,  acquire  the  size  and  organization  of  the  well-known 
Trichina  niralis,  9.  Soon  after  the  intrusion  of  the  parasite,  the  infested 
muscular  nbre  loses  its  original  structure.  The  fibriUse  collapse  into  a  finely 
granolsr  substance,  whilst  the  muscular  corpuscles  change  into  oval  nucleated 
cells.  10.  The  infested  muscuUr  bundle  retains  its  orij^inal  sheathing  up  to 
the  time  of  the  complete  develq[>ment  of  the  young  tnclun»,  but  afterwards 
its  saroolemma  thickens,  and  begins  to  shrivel  at  the  extremities.  II.  The 
q)ot  inhabited  by  the  rolled  up  parasites  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shi^ed 
widening^  and  within  this  space,  under  tlie  thickened  sarcolemma,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  well-known  lemon-shaped  or  globular  cysts  commences  by  a  peri- 
pheric hardening  and  calcification.  12.  lue  migration  and  development  ot  the 
embryos  also  take  pkoe  after  the  transportation  of  impregnated  trichince  into 
the  intestines  of  a  new  host.  13.  The  further  development  of  the  muscle 
tnchins  into  sexually  mature  aaimab  is  altogether  independent  of  the  forma- 
tioii  of  the  oalcaieous  shell,  and  occurs  as  soon  as  the  former  have  reached 
their  completion.  The  male  and  female  individuals  are  already  recognisable  in 
their  larval  state."  (p.  342.) 

Of  the  fiunily  of  Ascaridie,  the  A.  hanbricaida  requires  no  descrip- 
tion. We  maj  merely  say  that  it  disoharges  its  ova  by  the  Yaginal 
oat]0fc»  and  that  they  pass  off  from  the  bowels  of  the  best  p^  anunk, 
Probably  they  com^il^  their  development  in  open  waters,  where  it 
seems  that  an  interval  of  some  six  months  must  eli^se  before  the  em- 
bryo is  formed.  It  is  not  known  what  wanderings  it  now  undergoes, 
or  in  .what  form  it  gains  access  to  its  fntnre  host,  but  it  is  probably 
taken  in  with  river  or  pond  water.  The  A.  mystax  of  the  cat  is  ahao 
liable  to  infest  the  human  body.  It  is  a  moderate  sized  nematode, 
chMiacterized  more  especially  by  the  presence  of  oonspicnons  alaform 
i^peodages,  one  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The  male  may  reach  2^ 
inches,  and  the  female  about  4  inches  in  length.  It  is  unueoessary 
that  we  should  enter  at  all  at  length  into  the  structnre  or  developmimt 
of  this  worm,  which  probably  gains  aooess  to  the  stomach  through  the 
same  media  as  the  A.  lumbricdides. 

We  pass  now  over  the  &mily  of  StfrongyUdtB  to  the  consideration  of 
the  important  order  of  cestode  worms,  or  tape^utxxrms^  of  the  life  histoiy 
of  which  our  knowledge  is  much  more  extensive  and  accurate.  The 
following  extract  will  enable  the  reader  the  better  to  follow  the  de- 
scriptions we  are  about  to  give  : 

*'  Tlie  tupeworra  ma^  be  looked  upon  as  a  creature  compounded  of  a  series 
of  parUy  lussimilar  animal  forms,  closely  linked  in  single  file ;  and  the  welfare 
of  this  peeuliariT  associated  colony  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  its 

comiexioa  with  the  so-called  head Every  cestode  passes  turough  several 

distinct  phases  during  its  life-histoiy.  In  the  ordinary  colonial  or  tapeworm 
eonditkm  it  has  been  termed  the  airobila  (Van  Beneden.)  The  separate  joints 
of  which  the  strebik  is  composed  are  denominated  progloUides,  or  zooids.  The 
anterior  segisent  forms  the  head^  and  remains  barren,  those  of  the  nedc  and 
Inmt  part  of  the  body  bemg  sexually  immature  during  the  process  of  strobile 
formation.    The  mature  proglottides  at  the  caudal  ead  are  capable  of  realising 
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an  independent  existence,  and  the  eggs  whicli  they  contain  develop  the  six«- 
hooked  embryos,  or  proscoliees  (Van  Beneden),  in  their  interior.  These  latter 
become  metamorphosed  into  seolicei  or  nurses,  representing  the  well-known 
eysticercal  state,  which,  in  its  sterile  or  aborted  condition,  forms  the  common 
J^datidr  (p.  104.) 

The  fitmily  of  the  Tceniadaf  or  true  tapeworms,  have  a  smaU  dis- 
tinct head,  with  four  single  oval  or  round  suctorial  disks^  and  a 
rosteUnm  or  proboscis  which  is  retractile,  and  frequently  armed  with 
a  crown  of  hooks.  The  reproductive  orifices  are  mostly  at  or  near  the 
margins  of  the  joints,  which  are  bisezuaL  The  family  of  Bothrio- 
eephaUdcB  have  heads  furnished  with  two  or  four  opposed  bothiia^  or 
fossettes,  often  armed  with  hooks.  The  mature  proglottides  Tary  much 
in  size ;  but,  in  the  more  typical  forms,  the  segments  are  broad  and 
narrow,  having  their  reproductive  outlets  side  by  side  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  each  joint.  With  this  introduction,  then,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  several  o^tode  worms  found  in  man,  chiefly,  however,  confining 
our  attention  to  those  points  in  their  life  history  and  development^ 
which  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Although  Dajardini 
Eschricht,  and  Yon  Siebold  had  already  shown  that  the  cystic  wormi^ 
hydatids,  acephalocysts,  &c,  were  only  phases  in  the  development  of 
cestodes,  yet  the  merit  of  demonstrating  this  experimentally  lies  with 
KUchenmeister.  The  only  point  in  the  ordinary  anatomy  of  the  Tcmia 
wUum  to  which  we  shaU  refer  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Cobbold  partacQ- 
larly  calls  attention — ^we  mean  the  water-vascular  system,  which  is 
still  commonly  regarded  as  a  digestive  system.  '  It  consists  of  two 
main  channels,  one  passing  down  on  either  Ade  of  the  worm,  both 
being  connected  by  a  transverse  vessel  at  one  end  of  every  joint.  The 
male  reproductive  organs  in  each  joint  consist  of  testicular  sacs,  a  vas 
deferens,  and  penis ;  and  the  female  organs  of  an  ovarium,  branched 
uterus,  seminal  reservoirs,  and  a  vaginal  canaL  The  aeoleos,  or  larval 
condition  of  this  teenia  constitutes  the  Gysticercus  ceUuloscB  which  ii  so 
commonly  found  as  the  "  measle"  in  the  pig,  and  which  presents  in 
pork  the  appearance  of  an  elliptical  or  reniform  hydatid,  of  the  ave- 
rage diameter  of  ^'\  If  the  measle  be  dissected,  it  is  found  that  the 
vesicular  portion  merely  consists  of  the  bladder-like  caudal  extrsmify 
of  the  larva,  within  which  the  head,  neck,  and  vermiform  body  lie  re- 
tracted and  coiled  up.  The  development  of  the  tsenia  is  thus  described 
by  our  author : 

"  After  the  proglottis  (which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  furnished  with 
male  and  female  reproductive  organs),  has  undergone  impregnation  by  oouta^ 
with  another  proglottis,  there  results  from  this  the  formation  of  eggs  within  it, 
which  e^ffs,  while  still  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  develop  into  embiyo8»  the 
latter  still  retaining  the  ejgg  coverings.  At  this  time  the  proglottis  is  about  to 
undergo  a  passive  migration;  and  having  detached  itself  from  the  strobila,  it 
is  soon  expelled  from  the  bowel  of  the  host,  thus  finding  its  way  into  some 
cesspool,  or  it  may  be,  into  the  open  fields.  The  proglottides  move  about  for 
a  time,  but  the  growth  of  the  multitudes  of  embryos  within  their  interkv 
causes  the  proglottides  sooner  or  later  to  burst,  and  the  embryos  thus  bMome 
dispersed ;  some  are  then  conveyed  down  drains  and  sewers,  others  are  lodged 
by  the  roadsides  in  ditches  and  waste  pkoes,  while  great  quantities  are  sot- 
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tered  far  and  wide  by  winds  or  insects  in  every  conceiyable  direction.  Each 
embryo  is  furnished  with  a  special  boring  apparatus,  having  at  its  anterior  end 
three  pairs  of  hooks ;  the  entire  group  of  embryos  of  any  single  proglottis  is 
consequently  called  '  the  six-hooked  brood.'  After  a  while— by  accident,  as  it 
were — a  pig  coming  in  the  way  of  these  embryos  or  of  the  proglottides  is  liable 
to  swallow  them  with  matters  taken  in  as  fooa.  The  embryos,  immediately  on 
being  transferred  to  the  digestive  canal  of  the  pig,  escape  the  egg-shells  and 
bore  their  way  through  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  having  lodged 
themselves  in  the  fatty  parts  of  the  flesh,  they  there  rest  to  await  their  further 
tnmsformation,  or  destiny.  The  animal  thus  infested  becomes  measled,  its 
flesh  constituting  the  so-called  measled  pork.  In  this  situation  the  embryos 
drop  their  hooks  or  boring  apparatus,  and  become  transformed  into  the  eysH' 
eerctu  edliUosm.  A  portion  of  this  measled  meat  being  eaten  by  ourselves, 
either  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  condition,  transfers  uie  cysticercus  to  our 
own  alimentary  canal,  in  which  locality  the  cysticercus  attaches  itself  to  the 
wall  of  the  human  intestine,  and  having  secured  a  good  anchorage,  begins  to 
grow  at  the  lower  or  caudal  extremity,  producing  numerous  joints  or  buds  to 
form  the  strobila,  or  tapeworm  colony."  (p.  220.) 

The  T,  mediocandUda  may  be  distinguished  from  the  T,  solium  by 
the  greater  size  and  thickness  of  the  segments,  the  absence  of  rostellum 
and  hooks,  and  the  blackish  appearance  of  the  head  in  consequence  of 
much  pigment  granules  around  the  suckers.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  presence  of  a  main  transverse  channel  of  the  water  vascular  system 
ranning  through  the  free  space  between  the  four  sucking  discs,  and 
sending  branches  to  and  around  the  suckers.  The  ''  cysticerci,"  or 
"  measles,"  which  constitute  the  larval  condition  of  this  worm,  are  met 
with  in  the  muscles  and  internal  organs  of  cattle. 

Heferring  to  Dr.  Cobbold's  book  for  what  is  known  of  the  other 
tsenifls,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  one  on  the  list,  the  T. 
eehinocoeeua,  the  importance  of  which  to  us  as  medical  men  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated.  The  tapeworm  in  its  mature  state  is  very  small, 
seldom  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  developing  but 
four  segments.  In  this,  its  strobila  condition,  it  is  only  found  in  the 
dog  and  wolf.  Dr.  Cobbold  agrees  with  Leuckart  in  maintaining,  in 
opposition  to  KUchenmeister,  that  the  several  Tarieties  of  hydatids  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject  proceed  from  only  one  species  of  tape- 
worm. Into  this  controversy,  however,  we  must  not  enter,  but  go  on 
to  describe,  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  Dr.  Oobbold^s  own  words,  the  de- 
velopment of  this  remarkable  and  interesting  worm,  and  especially  the 
formation  of  the  hydatids,  which  prove  so  fatal  to  man.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  do  this  without  reference  to  the  admirable  engravings  with 
which  Dr.  Cobbold  illustrates  this  and  the  other  subjects  in  his  book. 
We  may  start  from  the  time  when  the  six-hooked  embryo  which  is 
met  with  as  in  other  tsenise  has  bored  its  way  to  the  liver,  or  has  been 
carried  in  the  circulating  stream  to  other  organs.  When  arrived  at  its 
resting-place  it  becomes  transformed  into  the  aoephalocyst,  or  hydatid. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  differs  from  the  other  larval 
tSBoisB  in  retaining  a  more  or  less  globular  figure,  in  place  of  present- 
ing the  distinctions  of  head,  neck,  and  body.  Although  the  mature 
worm  is  confined  to  the  dog  and  wolf,  the  hydatid  is  met  with,  not  in 
man  only,  but  in  the  ruminants  generally,  the  horse,  asa^  &c    When 
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a  hydatid  is  removed  from  its  cyst  and  dissected,  it  is  found  to  oonast 
of  two  membranes,  an  ecUhcyst  and  an  endo-cyst, 

'*  The  first  indication  (of  what  is  subaeqaeaily  to  become  an  echinoooocoB 
head,  or  a  groop  of  heads),  ooDsists  of  a  alight  papilliform  elevation  at  the  inner 
surface  of  toe  endoorst.  This  prominenoe — which  does  not  hitherto  appear  to 
have  been  reoognisea  in  its  very  earliest  stage-Hifter  a  short  while  displays  in 
its  interior  a  vacnole-like  cavity,  the  latter  being  oocapied,  however,  with  a 
clear  limpid  fluid.  Its  margin  oecomes  more  aud  more  clearly  defined^  until 
the  cavitv  is  by  and  by  seen  to  be  lined  with  a  distinct  enticular  membrane. 
The  papilla  inoreastng  in  size,  booomes  at  first  dongated  or  oval,  eventually, 

sooliciform,  or  even,  perhaps,  a  true  echinoooooos  head. The  sookx^like 

development  has  now--poBsibly,  it  may  be,  not  in  every  caao--has  now,  I 
repeat,  to  sacrifice  itself  bv  devebnin^  in  its  interior  a  birood  of  scolioes  or 
ecLinocoocus  heads.  In  otner  woros,  it  becomes  gradually  traasformed  into 
the  so-called  brood-capsules  of  Leuckart  and  other  authors.  All  observers  who 
have  microscopically  examined  fresh  ecliinooooci  must  have  seen  these  capsules. 
Portions  of  the  essential  vital  endocyst  heie  fbraung  the  outer  wall  of  the 
brood  capsule  now  thicken  in  the  same  way  that  the  original  maternal  endocyst 
had  done,  and  these  thickened  portions  in  their  turn  become  true  scolices,  or  in 
some  cases,  scolioecoid  formations.  By  a  process  of  inversion — ^prosiselj 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  often  described  and  figured  in  the  case  <2 
Coenurus — the  heads  are  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  into  Uie  oavity  of  the  brood 
capsules ;  and  thus  the  latter  dispbiy  the  bird's-nest-like  appearance^ . . .  • 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  here  remark  that  many  modincations  of  this 
process  have  been  witnessed  as  regards  individual  scolices,  some  of  which  aborts 
whilst  others,  possiblv,  become  new  or  seccmdary  brood  capsules.  All  those 
numerous  instances  wnere  scolices  have  been  seen  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  cap- 
sules  or  in  the  great  general  cavitv  of  the  maternal  hydatid,  or  in  the  cavities 
of  the  (subsequently  to  be  descrioed)  daughter  and  granddaughter  hydatids, 

are  simply  examples  of  morbid  phenomena In  this  conditton  the  aoolioes 

are  genexally  quite  dead."  (p.  264.) 

The  proliferation  of  the  hydatid,  by  wbicb  **  daugbtei'*  and  "  grand- 
daughter** (secondary  and  tertiary)  bydatids  become  formed  in  its 
interior,  is  beld  by  our  author  as  well  as  by  Naumyn,  whom  he  quotes 
upon  this  subject,  to  be  brought  about  by  a  difTerentiation  of  the  bud 
developments  "  which,  instead  of  becoming  brood-capsoles,  become 
daughter  and  granddaughter  vesicles,  constantly  developing  in  their 
interior  secondary  and  tertiary  brood  capsules  and  scolices,  but  some- 
times, it  would  appear^  developing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.* 
(p.  269.) 

Dr«  Cobbold  thus  same  up  his  view  of  the  process : 

^'With  Huxley,  I  still  rentrd  the  endocyst  as  forming  solitary  seoSoes. 
Some  of  the  scolices  become  differentiated  to  form  brood  capsules,  a  portion  of 
whose  individual  eohinococcus  heads  may  in  their  turn  become  secondair 
brood  capsules,  whilst  others  ftdl  to  become  either  scolioes  or  secondary  brood 
capsules.  It  also  accords  more  with  our  knowledge  of  the  general  plan  of 
development  to  believe  that  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  hydatids  are 
likewise  peculiarly  modified  scolices;  in  which  case  it  is  obvious  that  tbey 
must  commence  by  a  process  of  budding  from  the  endocyst,  as  in  point  of  &ct 
I^aumyu  states  they  do.  It  does  not  seem  probable  tbat  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  hvdatids  should  arise  from  independent  granular  points  within  the 
laminsQ  of  the  non-vital  ectocyst.    For  tne  accepUnoe  of  my  view  it  is  not 
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eren  necessary  to  perceive  a  thorouf^h  scoleciform  character  in  the  priniary 
baddings  destined  to  become  daughter  vesicles ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  origiQiu 
process  of  differentiation  clearly  resembles  the.  papilliform  commencement  of 
the  ordinary  scolex  head."  (p.  270.) 

Of  the  Botkriocephahis  latfoSy  Dr.  Oobbold  nys : 

"  At  present  oar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  its  development  is  incomplete ; 
but  someient,  at  leasts  has  oeen  accomplished  to  enable  us  to  set  asiae  the 
erroneous  notions  advanced  by  Yogt  ana  others  as  to  its  mode  of  introduction 
into  the  human  body." 

The  6-hooked  embryo  is  ciliated  at  first,  and  swims  abotit  like  the 
Tolvox.  After  it  loses  its  ciliated  covering,  the  embryo  probably 
takes  up  its  abode  in  some  intermediate  host,  but  what  particular 
kind  of  host  is  undeternuned.  Dr.  Cobbold  thinks  probaJaly  sooid 
kind  offish  of  the  salmon  or  trout  family. 

XL  Let  xis  novr  consider  the  subject  Tery  briefly  as  respects  those 
animals  which  we  use  as  food,  and  in  its  relation  to  diseased  meat. 

I.  Meokdea  in  the  Fig, — ^The  extent  to  which  this  disease  prevails  Li 
stated  by  Mr.  Gamgee  to  be  mach  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Britain. 
The  Irish  have  an  adage  that  <<  every  pig  haa  its  measle/'  and  Mr. 
Gamgee  has  been  informed  by  a  Wiltshire  bacon  &ctor  tbot,  whereas 
not  one  pig  reared  in  England  or  Scotland  is  measled,  Irish  pigs  in 
aome  years  suffer  to  the  extent  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent.  It  is 
most  prevalent  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  pig^  are  reared  in 
smail  lots  by  poor  people* 

"I  found,**  he  says,  *  that  measles  was  very  rife  in  some  parts  of  Cork,  in 

Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Queen's  County It  is  certain,  however,  that 

those  pigs  suffer  most  from  measles  that  live  in  common  with  human  beings ; 
that  are  allowed  to  roam  about  at  will,  and  to  eat  human  eiicrement  around 
the  cottages  in  the  roadside,  &c.  A  very  few  people  affected  with  tapeworm 
discharge  joints  enough  to  contaminate  an  immense  number  of  pigs." 

The  &ct  of  a  pig  being  measled  is  no  bar  to  its  sale.  Measled  pigs 
are  brought  to  market  with  healthy  pigs,  and  the  only  difference 
made  is  that,  if  seriously  measled,  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  price. 
'*  Measly  bales  of  ham  and  bacon  are  regular  articles  of  trade,  and 
though  sold  but  little  in  Ireland  (where  the  disease  is  known),  are 
largely  exported  for  Ola^w  and  other  large  towns  in  England  and 
Scotland." 

Such  baoouy  we  are  told,  is  sold  at  aboat  three  shillings  per  flitch  less 
than  sound  bacoo.  Mr.  Gramgee  says  that  some  retailers  order  measly 
fiitches  speciallj,  and  all  that  Waterfbrd  can  sup^dy  go  to  London. 
l%at  pigs  reared  in  large  towns  should  sofier  from  a  variety  of  para- 
sitic diseases  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  from  the  mode  of  feeding 
commonly  adopted.  Although  pigs  first  introduced  into  town  piggeries 
often  refuse  at  first  the  food  offered  them,  yet  in  time  they  learn  to 
fised  like  their  brethren.  Mr.  Qamgee  tells  us  how  that  is  in  Edin- 
bargb,  and  we  haye  reason  to  believe  that  similar  practices  are 
pursued  in  London.     It  is  here,  at  any  rate,  a  common  practice  to 
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establish  piggeries  in  neighbourhoods  where  offid  and  entrails  of  sheep 
and  cattle  can  be  procured  readilj. 

*'  It  is  a  oommon  practice  to  feed  pigs  on  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  other 
diseased  animals,  or  on  the  entrails  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  cannot  he  utilised 
so  profitably  in  any  other  way.  This  animal  food  is  supplied,  as  a  rule,  vith- 
out  being  cooked,  and  only  mixed  with  the  vegetable  matter  and  fcsces  con- 
tained in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  .  ...  I  have 
referred  to  the  gross  mismanagement  of  slaughter-houses.  Not  an  insignificant 
part  of  that  mismanagement  in  Edinburgh  is  permitting  entrails,  aiseaaed 
organs,  and  sometimes  condemned  carcases,  to  be  carted  away  by  farmen, 
who  throw  the  whole,  raw,  to  their  pigs.  It  is  evident  that  no  more  certain 
means  could  be  devised  to  spread  parasitic  diseases  in  such  animals,  and  to 
render  them  unfit  for  human  food ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  animals 
should  not  be  fed  so  that  they  may  merely  increase  rapidly  in  bulk,  to  be 
slaughtered  as  human  food,  when  such  system  of  feeding  renders  them 
diseased. 

"  I  have  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  carnivorous  pigs,  and  find 
as  follows :  That  sows  fed  on  flesh  give  birth  to  pigs  which  cannot  be  reared, 
but  die  shortly  after  bein^;  bom ;  that  if  any  young  pigs  are  admitted  to  the 
flesh  diet  they  also  soon  die :  that  pigs  of  two  or  three  months  old  seem  to  thrive 
on  flesh,  though  the  mortality  amonsnt  Uiem  is  sometimes  considerable ;  that 
pigs  fed  on  flesh  have  a  peculiarly  sdt,  diffluent  fat,  eniit  a  strong  odour  from 
their  bodie^  and  after  death  putrify  more  rapidly  than  others.  I  also  find  that 
when  any  pigjs  die  on  the  establishments  above  noticed  they  are  devoured  by 
their  companions,  and  frequently  boiled  for  that  purpose."  {Loe.  eU.,  p.  28L) 

Possibly  some  of  those  instances  in  which  pork  has  been  found  to 
prodnce  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system  of  those  who  have  eaten 
it,  but  nevertheless  where  no  morbid  condition  has  been  apparent  in 
the  meat,  may  find  an  explanation  in  this  ounataral  and  disgnsting 
method  of  feeding. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  physical  appear- 
ances presented  by  measled  pork.  A  few  cynticerci  may  eae^ 
observation,  but  when  the  flesh  is  badly  measled  it  presents  on  section 
a  disgusting  spawn-like  appearance  from  the  confluence  of  the  cyati- 
oercL  *  *'  The  presence  of  many  cystioeroi  in  the  flesh,"  saya  Mr. 
Gamgee,  '^  leads  to  an  open  condition  of  the  texture  favourable  to  the 
imbibition  of  fluids,  and  for  this  reason  measly  pigs  are  easily  pickled.** 

2.  We  have  no  data  at  present  on  which  to  form  even  a  surmise  as 
to  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  Trichina  disease  amongst  our  piga 
Probably  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  this  country.  All  that 
Dr.  Oobbold  can  say  about  it  is  contained  in  the  following  passages : 

"  Persons  qualified  to  judge  affirm  that  the  trichina  appears  in  pigs  of  all 
races,  and  that  since  cookii^  does  not  always  kill  the  worm,  it  is  neoessaiy, 

whenever  a  pig  is  killed,  to  examine  the  meat  through  a  microscope. 

The  notion  Uiat  particular  breeds  of  swine  are  more  uable  to  be  infested  than 
others  is  scarcely  likdy  to  prove  correct,  especially  when  it  is  considered  bam 
many  other  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  are  liable  to  the  same  parasite- 
invasion."  (p.  344.^ 

"  The  signs  of  tne  disease  in  the  animal  are  said  to  be  loss  of  appetite,  a 
hoarse  voice,  quietness,  and  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  movement  or  mnntDg, 
the  latter  function,  when  attempted,  being  attended  with  dragging  of  the 
extremities."  (p.  246.) 
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Bat  yet  an  instance  is  quoted  where  a  pig  showed  none  of  these 
symptoms,  being  considered  "  all  right  /**  yet  the  unfortunate  butcher 
who  killed  the  pig  has  since  died  from  eating  its  flesh.  Trichinous 
pigs  moderately  affected  may  even  look  fat  and  plump. 

It  is  evident^  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  detection  of  tri- 
chinous pork  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  microscopical  examina- 
tioii.  The  meat  at  first  sight  may  present  no  appearances  calculated  to 
luiae  a  suspicion  of  its  poisonous  character.  The  mode  of  conducting 
sach  an  examination  is  fully  detailed  by  Dr.  Althaus  : 

'*  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  CYsts  are  yisible  to  the  naked  eye  as 
whitish,  round,  or  ovoid  specks,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  muscle  is 
sprinkled.  If  these  are  touched  with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  or  better  still  with 
dilated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime  is  dissolved  and  the  white  colooring  dis- 
appears. This  experiment  is,  however,  not  perfectly  reliable,  if  larger  pieces 
of  flesh  are  examined ;  for  the  add  then  produces  a  deposit  from  the  muscular 
juioe,  whereby  the  whole  surface  becomes  indistinct  and  turbid.  It  is  there- 
fore the  best  plan  to  cut  off  a  very  small  piece  of  flesh  with  a  fine  pair  of 
scissors,  to  tear  this  asunder  with  needles,  and  to  free  the  cysts  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  flesh.  If  this  is  done  with  the  glass  resting  on  a  dark 
object,  the  cysts  may  be  clearly  distinguished  as  whitish  erains,  and  the 
dissolving  power  of  the  acids  becomes  c|uite  apparent.  If  the  spots  retain 
their  colour,  it  is  probable  that  small  pieces  ot  fat,  nervous  fibres,  or  similar 
formations,  are  present.  But  as  pieces  of  fat  may  be  connected  with  the 
cysts,  a  neeative  result  is  not  so  decisive  as  a  positive  one ;  and  it  is  therefore 
in  doubtfoT  cases  always  better  to  use  the  microscope  in  order  to  decide  the 
point. 

^  It  does  not  matter  verv  much  from  which  muscles  the  pieces  to  be  ex- 
amined are  taken.  Even  if  there  are  only  a  few  trichinie  present,  they  generaJly 
exist  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  excepting  the  heart.  The  heart  of  pigs 
may  therefore  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Trichmas  are,  however,  more  numerous 
in  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the  muscles,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
ciicumstance  that  a  laree  number  of  trichins  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  muscular  tissue,  and  only  stop  their  progress  if  certain  impediments  (as 
tendons)  offer 

*'  Trichina  which  have  not  yet  become  encysted  eon  only  be  reeoynited  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  A  thin  layer  of  flesh  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  scalpel, 
spread  over  a  glass  plate,  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water.  If  it  is  then 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  glass,  we  may  distinguish  trichins,  if  there  are 
anv,  with  a  ma^nifyiuff  power  of  50.  Their  intimate  structure,  however,  can 
only  be  recognised  witn  a  power  of  300."  (p.  17.) 

3.  '* Sturdy,^*  "staggers,^  "ffid,"  "  twmsick,^  are  synonymes  under 
which  the  disease  produced  by  the  coenurus  cerebralis  is  known  when 
it  oocars  in  sheep.  It  prevails  wherever  sheep  are  kept.  The  hydatid 
which  occasions  it  is  the  larval  condition  of  the  tcenia  ccenurua  of  the 
dog.  This  has  been  fully  and  satis&ctorily  established  not  only  by 
the  experimental  researches  of  Qermau  helminthologists,  but  also  by 
those  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Gamgee.  This  relation  is  also  shown 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  is  practically  observed 
to  arise.     Mr.  Gamgee  says  that  it  occurs 

**  more  especially  in  the  autunm  and  winter  months.  I  find,  however,  that 
in  some  districts  there  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  sturdy  in  summer.  This 
oocnrs  when,  during  the  hot  months,  sneep  are  kept  on  unenclosed  pastures  on 
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bills  where  thej  must  constantly  be  '  berded/  wheieaa  during  the  winter  the 
flock  is  transferred  to  the  enclosed  fields,  aad  dogs  are  more  or  less  removed 
from  them.  Sturdy  will  always  be  found  to  prevail  on  farms  with  open 
pastures,  where  flocks  ccmstantly  need  the  guardianship  of  shepherds  and 
dogs ;  or  on  enclosed  farms  where  sheep  are  fed  on  turnips,  confined  daily 
within  limited  spaee,  mtk  one  or  more  doge  amongH  them,**  (J^oe,  cU^  p.  236.) 

To  lessen  or  eradicate  "stnrdy,"  therefaEe,  amongst  our  flocka^ 
attention  must  evidently  be  directed  to  the  dogs  which  go  amongst 
them,  and  this  both  in  withholding  them  from  the  food,  tlunoagb  the 
medium  of  which  the  larvsd  may  be  introduced,  and  also  in  snbjecting 
the  animals  from  time  to  time  to  such  treatment  as  shall  ensure  the 
eyacuation  of  any  taenisB  which  they  may  harbour,  confining  them  at 
such  times  within  boundaries  so  that  the  fisces  passed  maj  be  ooUacted 
and  destroyed  by  fira 

i.  *'RaC^  in  auneep  and  cattle  is  a  disease  produced  bj  the  preeenos 
of  ''fiukeiT  in  the  liver  of  the  animals.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others,  and  especiallj  in  those  years  wfaich,  like  1869, 
are  characterized  by  excessive  and  continned  rains;  in  fetc^  tbat  yesr 
will  long  be  recollected  by  agriculturists  for  its  destructive  e&ct& 
Mr.  Simonds  states  that  he  is  acquainted  with  instances  where  ax 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  sheep  in  a  flock  were  lost  from  this  canse 
alona  One  person  he  mentions  who  buys  eight  hundred  Webh  ewes 
annually,  who  had  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  which  escaped;  and 
he  states  that  in  some  parishes  in  Devonshire  five-sixtbs  of  the  sheep 
perished,  or  were  sold  for  a  few  shillings  each  for  slaughtering.  In  1861 
Mr.  Gamgee  says  that  the  mortality  was  in  many  parts  still  higher 
than  in  1860^  and  that  he  is  quite  certain  that  not  lesa  than  five 
hundred  thousand  sheep  suffered  in  that  year  from  ''rot*  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  reducing  them  in  value  two-thirds  and  more,  and 
leading  to  a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  coontiy 
■at  large.  "  Scores  of  cases,"  says  Dr.  Cobbold,  "are  on  record  where 
our  English  farmers  have  individually  lost  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
and  even  eight  hundred  sheep  in  a  single  season;  and  many  agricul- 
turists havd  thus  become  completely  ruined." 

As  respects  the  causes  of  this  prevalence  of  the  disease  it  may  be 
said  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  not  only  in  wet  seasons,  but  upoa 
low  lands  and  marshy  pastures,  and  that  it  develops  most  readily 
from  the  month  of  June  to  the  month  of  October.  An  exception  \o 
the  influence  of  marshy  ground  is  met  with,  however,  in  the  case  of 
those  flocks  which  feed  in  the  salt-water  marshes  of  our  eaaftera 
shores. 

A  "  rotten**  sheep  may  be  readOy  known.  At  first  he  appears  to 
lay  on  fat ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  cnstonaary  with 
some  graziers  to  place  their  sheep  intended  for  the  market  on  damp 
land  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  this  primary  result^  aeiliog 
them  to  the  butcher  before  the  subsequent  ill  results  follow.  When 
the  disease,  however,  becomes  fully  developed,  it  is  to  be  known  by 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  marked  spansemia;  the  skin  becomes  leai 
unctuous  thau  is  natural,  and  is  seen  to  be  scaly  where  uncovered  by 
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liair^  the  fleece  drope  off  m  patches^  the  vessels  of  the  conjanctiya  are 
seen  to  be  turgid  with  pale  or  yellowish-ealoured  blood,  and,  later  stilly 
may  be  scaroelj  capable  ol  Tecogoition ;  pressure  over  the  loins  causes 
the  animal  to  wince,  and  gives'  a  yielding  sensatioa  very  unlike  to 
the  firm  resistaace  the  hand  meets  with  in  a  soimd  she^  ;  drc^ical 
swellings  succeed,  with  listlessness,  almost  stupor,  and  the  sheep  dies 
in  a  stete  oi  heetia 

The  meat  of  a  ^rotten*  sheqp  may  be  known  by  the  wasted,  flabby, 
watery  condition  of  all  the  tissues^  and  the  abeenoe  of  the  normal  red 
cdour.  Of  course,  its  recognition  is  aided  materially  by  the  exami- 
nation <^  the  liver  when  the  organs  have  not  been  removed  from 
the  Gsrcass.  Mr.  Gobbold  states  also  that  it  is  by  no  means  nnfrequent 
to  find  one,  or  even  several  other  kinds  of  entozoa  existing  with  the 
faaciola  in  the  same  sheep^  tho  most  common  form  being  that  of  the 
larval  eefaino€oecii& 

As  regards  the  prevention  of  the  disease  all  thai  can  be  said  is, 
that  **  moisture  bei^  essoitial  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
fluke-larve,  it  u  clear  that  sheep  cannot  be  infested  so  long  as  they 
resoain  on  hig^  and  dry  grounds ;  and  even  in  low  pastures  they  can 
scarcely  take  the  disease  so  long  as  they  are  folded,  and  fed  on  hay, 
turnips,  and  fodder  procured  from  drier  situations.**  The  practice  of 
mixing  salt  with  their  food  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  good 
resolts  both  in  a  pieventive  and  curative  point  of  view. 

IIL  As  our  object  in  the  present  arlide  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
sanitary  rath^  than  the  medical  aspect  of  the  subject  of  ''entoioa,'* 
as  they  afiect  ourselves,  we  shall,  with  a  single  exception,  confine  our 
final  remarks  within  the  limits  which  such  a  sdieme  would  appear  to 
prescribe.  We  will  take  the  parisites  which  infest  man  in  the  order 
in  which  Dr.  Gobbold  treatf*  ci  them. 

Ftucicla  hepalicaj  no  doubt,  oecasionally  infests  man.  Dr.  Cobbold 
has  faith  in  fifteen  of  the  recorded  instaneea  Leuckart  believes  only 
in  five.  Professor  Partridge  has  fiyond  it  in  the  gall*bladder,  and 
Mr.  Pox  of  Topsham,  and  Mr.  Harris  of  Liverpool,  have  feund  the 
fluke  located  the  former  beneath  the  skin  behind  the  ear^  the  latter 
undtf  the  scalp.  The  oercaris,  in  the  latter  instanee,  prohably  gained 
access  l^  directly  penetrating  the  i&in*  Profewor  Simondb  states 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  known  persons  taken  seriously 
ill  when  engaged  in  opening  many  rotten  sheep  at  a  time ;  and  one 
case  in  which  a  country  butcher  was  seised  in  tha  evening  after  being 
thus  OGcn|Hed  with  diolexaio  symptom^  whiek  pvoved  fetal  in  two 
days.  The  flesh  of  rotten  beasts  is  necessarily  lean,  and  hence  leas 
likehf  to  be  digestible,  as  well  as  being  wanting  in  nutritive  qualities. 

Three  instances  are  on  record  of  the  discovery  of  the  Dittoma 
laneeokUum  in  the  human  body  ;  one  of  these  is  especially  instructive. 
It  is  thai  of  a  joung  girl  accustomed  to  Isok  after  riieep  fed  on  a 
pasture  enclosed  by  woodsy  and  traversed  by  two  water  dykel^  and 
also  sapplied  by  ten  little  stagnant  pools  which  harboured  numerous 
amphibia  and  moUuscs.     The  child  oflben  quenched  her  thirst  from  the 
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half  putrid  water,  and  probably  also  partook  of  the  watercrosses  growiDg* 
in  the  ditches.  She  was  emaciated,  the  abdomen  enlarged.  After 
death  the  gall-bladder  was  found  t9  contain  forty-seven  of  these 
distomiB,  and  eight  calculi 

IHstoma  ophthalmobium  has  been  found  in  the  human  eye.  How 
they  have  come  there  is  a  question  difficult  to  solve.  Gescheidt  found 
four  in  the  eye  of  a  child  five  months  old/ bom  with  lenticular  cataract 
They  were  situated  between  the  lens  and  the  capsule,  and  could  he 
recognised  as  so  many  dark  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  lens. 

Fourteen  specimens  of  2>.  creuuum  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Bosk 
in  the  duodenum  of  a  Lascar.  No  other  case  has  occurred  to  Dr. 
Cobbold's  knowledge.  The  museums  of  the  Royal  College  of  Saineons, 
and  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  contain  some  of  these  specimens. 

The  2).  heterophyes  was  discovered  in  1851  by  Dr.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo, 
in  the  small  intestine  of  a  boy ;  and  on  a  second  occasion  he  collected 
several  hundred  specimens  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

The  BUharsda  kcematobia  is  also  a  parasite  prevalent  on  the  borders 
of  the  Nile,  and  has  also  been  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  Mauritius. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  gives  rise  to  an  endemic  disease.  Its 
favourite  habitat  is  the  portal  system  of  blood-vessels  and  those  of  the 
bladder.  Dr.  Bilharz  believes  that  half  the  grown-up  people  in 
Egypt  are  infested  with  it.  The  symptoms  it  gives  rise  to  consist  of 
disturbance  of  the  uro-poietic  functions ;  diarrhoea  and  hsematurta 
occur  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  often  associated  with 
aniemia,  colicy  pains  and  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  ova  of  the  worm  in  the  urine  and  other  excreta  U 
conclusive  of  the  nature  of  the  illness.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  more 
virulent  in  the  summer  months,  probably  from  the  cercarean  lame 
being  most  abundant  in  the  spring. 

The  Telrcutoma  renale  was  found  once  by  Lucarelli  in  the  urioe  of 
an  old  woman  with  symptoms  of  calculus.  Five  specimens  were  col- 
lected, but  no  more  were  found  after  death. 

Only  one  instance,  also,  is  on  record  of  the  ffexaihyndium  pinguieola 
being  found — namely,  TreutWs  case— he  found  it  in  a  tumour  about 
the  size' of  a  nut,  which  was  connected  with  the  left  ovary. 

Four  instances  are  recorded  of  the  discovery  of  the  IT,  venarum  ; 
in  one  instance  it  was  found  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  ruptured 
anterior  tibial  vein ;  in  two  instances  in  the  sputa  brought  up  in 
hiemoptysis ;  and  in  a  fourth  instance  in  some  venous  blood.  Dr. 
Cobbold  regards  these  instances  as  authentic. 

The  Tcsnia  solium  may  infest  our  bodies  both  in  the  adult  and  in 
the  larva  form.  With  respect  to  the  symptoms  referable  to  the 
abdomen  in  the  former  case  we  need  say  nothing,  but  would  eapeciaUy 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  this  parasite  in  mind 
when  searching  out  the  cause  of  some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of 
nervous  disturbance.  The  Cystieercua  ceUuloacB  is  of  compaiatiTely 
rare  occurrence  in  the  human  brain ;  nevertheless,  Oriesinger  alone 
has  collected  fifty  or  sixty  such  cases,  two  of  which  came  under  bis 
own  observation.     The  symptoms  observed  have,  however,  not  been 
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sufficiently  characteristio  for  diagnostic  purposes;  epilepsy,  mental  dis- 
turbance, signs  of  cerebral  irritation,  or  torpor^  either  singly  or  con- 
joined, have  been  those  observed.  The  origin  of  human  tapeworm  in 
the  use  of  imperfectly  cooked  measled  pork  need  be  no  further  dwelt 
upon  except  to  quote  from  Dr.  Cobbold  some  less  obvious  modes  in 
which  the  larv»  may  gain  access  to  the  digestive  canal.  In  badly 
measled  pork, 

**  there  is  danger  even  ia  the  cutting  np  of  the  flesh.  The  knife  employed  by 
the  butcher — it  is  sometimes  even  incautiously  placed  in  his  own  mouth — ^is  in- 
discriminately used  to  cut  up  any  other  meats  at  hand,  and  not  unfrequently 
the^  vesicles  are  transferred  from  meat  to  meat,  and  from  meat  to  mouth. 
This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  butchers  suffer  from  tapeworm.  Cooks  also, 
in  like  manner,  will  cut  bread,  cheese,  and  other  food^  with  the  same  knives 
which  they  have  just  previously  been  employing  to  slice  or  chop  up  pork 
which  may  have  contained  a  few  or  even  many  cjsticcrci ;  and  thus,  again,  the 
mode  of  infection  is  accounted  for."  (p.  229.) 

Dr.  Cobbold  also  warns  helminthologists  and  medical  men  against 
the  danger  which  they  run,  in  handling  fresh  tapeworms,  of  the  eggs 
bc<k>ming  concealed  under  the  nails,  or  in  the  clothing ;  they  may 
subsequently  drop,  or  be  brushed  into  our  food,  and  being  swallowed^ 
become  converted  within  us  into  cysticercL 

"  In  like  manner  our  neighbours,  who  complacently  devour  choice  salads 
made  from  the  stores  of  the  market  gardener,  also  run  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  not  only  as  regards  this  entozoon,  but,  indeed,  as  respects  several  others. 
The  appropriate  vegetables  may  be  manured  with  ni^ht  sou  contaming  myriads 
of  tapeworm  egp^s,  or  they  may  be  watered  with  fluid  filth,  and  other  abomina^ 
lions,  into  which  these  eggs  have  been  cast  by  various  possible  ways.  In 
such  cases  one  or  more  tapeworm  ova  may  be  transferred  into  our  digestive 
orffans,  unless  the  vegetables  are  carefullv  cleaned  before  they  appear  on  the 
table.  In  the  same  way  one  perceives  now  fallen  fruits,  all  sorts  of  edible 
plants,  as  well  as  pond,  canal,  and  even  rivdlr  water,  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  habitations,  are  liable  to  harbour  the  embryos  capable  of 
gaining  an  entrance  to  our  bodies.  It  thus  becomes  evident  also  how 
one  indiridual  suffering  from  tapeworm  may  infect  a  whole  neighbourhood, 
rendering  the  swine  measly,  these  animals,  in  their  turn,  spreading  the  disease 
far  and  wide.  Such  a  person  may  even  prove  dangerous  to  the  life  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  especially  also  to  members  of  the  same  household. 
A  case  of  tlus  kind  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  explained  as 
follows :  'one  or  more  free  proglottides,  or  joints  with  their  eggs,  had  escaped 
froni  the  canal  either  at  night,  voluntarily  on  their  part,  or  during  the  day 
passively,  in  some  such  way,  at  all  events,  as  secured  the  liberation  of  scores, 
possibly  thousands  of  ova.  One  of  these  escaped  eggs  had  somehow  or  other 
oome  in  contact  with  human  food,  or  possibly  had  been  blown  into  the  mouth, 
or  even,  perhaps,  had  been  carried  on  the  legs  of  some  fly  into  the  milk  or 
sugar  on  the  table ;  in  some  such  manner,  at  least,  the  egg  found  its  way  to 
the  stomach,  and  from  thence  it  got  into  the  circulation,  mtimately  making  its 
passage  to  the  brain,  where  its  presence  gave  rise  to  convulsions  and  death. 
I  offer  this  as  a  probable  exphmation  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whose 
sister  suffered  from  tapeworm;  but  I  need  not  say  that,  out  of  the  sixty  or 
seventy  deaths  recorded  from  the  ascertained  presence  of  this  '  worm  in  the 
brain/  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  similar  tram  of  reasoning  would  afford  a 
true  solution  of  the  80-(»dlea  mystery  as  to  how  these  entozoa  become  our 
bram  guests."  (p.  330.) 

70-xxxv.  '5 
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A  similar  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  O^e,  and  aHbongh 
he  addaoes  no  case  in  which  cysticerci  have  been  tnced  in  the  human 
body  to  such  an  origin  (a  most  difficalt  thing  to  do,  bj  the  way),  jet 
his  warning  cannot  be  regarded  as  misplaced.     He  says : 

"  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  taenia  does  not  exist 
▼ery  long  within  the  intestine  without  portions  or  joints  being  passed,  not  onij 
by  stool — ^i.e.,  with  the  fieces,  bnt  also  by  their  spontaneoouy  woi^ing  tbor 
way  through  the  anus  and  '  skedaddling*  (to  use  an  expressive  Scotch  nhrase) 
from  the  person,  adhering  to  the  {[arments  or  falling  on  the  ground.  Now  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  think  Uiat  these  fragments,  whidi 
soon  desiccate,  shrivel,  and  become  reduced  to  a  small,  brownish-coloured 
mass,  may  have  been  picked  up  by  children,  often  crawling  infiints,  who  are 
ever  ready  tq  pounce  upon  and  put  in  their  mouth  every  crumb  or  crumb-like 
substance  which  they  see!;  and  then  have  been  introduced  into  the  digestive 
organs.  I  have  no  certainty  of  this,  but  I  think  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  consi- 
deration and  attention,  and  one  to  be  mentioned  to  psrents  in  cases  where  tbc 
taenia  is  known  to  exist  in  any  members  of  a  family/'^ 

In  the  number  of  the  same  periodical  for  April  4th,  I>r.  Ogle  further 

ihemarks : 

"  Will  not  the  ovum  of  the  tamia,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  hateh  in 
the  human  bowel,  and  the  resultant  embryo  pass  into  the  hydatid,  cysficercus, 
the  larval,  or  soolex  form  in  the  human  body,  as  it  does  in  other  of  the 
v^rtebraU?" 

Another  possibility  may  be  suggested — ^namely,  that  of  the  bearer 
of  a  ta|)eworm  infecting  himself  with  cjrsticerci.  The  wonder  is,  that 
considering  the  frequency  of  tapeworm,  the  cysticercal  form  of  the 
disease  in  man  is  not  more  commonly  observed.  That  it  is  observed 
in  occasional  instances,  however,  suggests,  as  we  have  said,  the  possi- 
bility of  self-infection.  Dr.  Ogle  informs  us,  that  a  tasnia  was  once 
brought  to  him  which  had  apparently  undei^ne  a  process  of  digestion 
in  the  intestine.  Had  this  pi^>ce6s  been  sufficiently  oomjdete  to  have 
liberated  the  ova,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  obstai^  then  to  the 
infection  of  the  system  extensively  with  the  larval  disease.  We  have 
ourselves  had  taenia  brought  us  with  joints  partially  softened,  bui 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  as  the  effect  of  maceration  in  water. 

Some  important  statistics  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Cobbold  from  Herr 
Wauruch,  of  Vienna — ^the  more  valuable  because  culled  at  a  time 
long  antecedent  to  our  recent  helmintbological  disoovenes— from  whkh 
it  appears  that  out  of  3864  persons  treated  at  an  hospital  in  tliat  city, 
^OG^'were  affected  with  tsBnia,  and  that  the  persons  most  affected  wefe 
oooks,  butchers,  and  other  persons  concerned  with  animal  provisions. 
Professor  Gamgee  calculates  that  for  every  measly  pig  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  at  least  one  human  being  with  tapeworms,  but  sup- 
posing the  proportion  to  be  only  one  for  eYery  other  measly  pi^  we 
should  have  17,275  individuals  thus  affected,  or  1  in  every  2000 
people.  In  confirmation  of  this.  Dr.  Haldane  states  that  he  has  foond 
« tapeworm  three  if  not  four  times  in  the  bodies  of  2000  penons 
which  he  has  dissected. 

The  Tcenia  mediooafuHata  is  believed  by  Dr.  Cobbold  to  equal 
in  prevalence  the  T.  soliunu      That  we   obtain  the   krvss  of  this 
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wonn   from  imperfectly-cooked  yeal  and  beef  may  be  accepted   as 
established. 

"Dra.  Bardaj,  W.  T.  Gairdner,  and  many  others  in  this  country,  have 
pnblnhed  cases  where  their  patients  were  disgustingly  addicted  to  the  nabit  of 
eating^ raw  flesh;  bat  of  all  the  striking  foots  which  have  come  to  light  on 
this  score,  none  will  bear  comparison  with  those  recorded  by  Kaschin.  This 
professioiud  obserrer,  speaking  of  the  Burates»  or  Cossacks  of  the  Baikal 
r^on,  says :  '  In  Irkutsk,  the  Burates  stationed  there  as  Cossacks,  and  who, 
in  part,  have  been  away  from  their  homes  for  many  years,  are,  almost  all  of 
them,  infested  with  tapeworms;  some  individuals  harbouring  as  many  as 
fifteen  specimens  at  a  time.  In  130  post-mortem  examinations,  only  two 
bodies  were  found  entirely  free  from  these  parasites,  and  among  500  other 
persons  treated  in  hospital,  the  existence  of  tnese  entozoa  was  demonstrated  in 
all«  Certainly,  the  presence  of  these  parasites  cannot  cause  surprise,  when  the 
habits  of  their  bearers  are  duly  consiaered.  The  Burates  are  herdsmen,  and 
feed  almost  exclusively  upon  flesh,  especially  that  of  calves,  sheep,  camels,  and 
horses ;  they  neither  clean  the  meat  of  these  animals  properly,  nor  cook  it 
completely;  and,  moreover,  they  eat  from  tables  whicn  immediately  before 
hare  served  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  the  flesh.  The  tables  are  jast  as 
litHe  familiarized  with  the  application  of  water  as  are  the  dishes  and  the 
people  themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  are  never  cleaned.  Fat,  liver,  and 
aidneys  are  eaten  quite  raw,  and  diseased  animals  are  as  much  relished  as 
half-rotten  carcasses.  Moreover,  these  Burates  are  so  voracious  that  any  two 
of  tiiem  can  demolish  a  one-year  old  lamb  at  a  single  meal.'  (!)  Kaschin  sup- 
poses these  tapeworms  to  be  referable  to  T.  solitm,  but  in  this,  as  Leuckart 
points  out,  he  is  evidently  mistaken,  for  not  only  are  the  ruminanto  the  principal 
source  of  their  food,  but  they  comparatively  rarely  partake  of  pork.*'  (p.  241.) 

The  following  is  Dr.  Brinton^s  reply  to  a  question  put  bim  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Cattle  Importation,  &c.  Bill : 

*'Do  you  believe  that  the  habit  of  consuming  raw  meat  exists  to  any 
«xtent  amongst  the  population  ? — I  do.  Tapeworm  is  not  uncommon,  ana, 
speaking  roughly,  I  should  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tapeworm  I 
have  seen  own  to  eating  raw  meat,  and  i  suspect  that  of  the  remaining  40  per 
cent,  a  good  many  do  it  and  do  not  own  to  it."  (p.  58.) 

As  regards  the  frequency  of  this  worm  in  our  own  country,  Dr. 
Cobbold  states  that  half  the  worms  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  belong 
to  this  species,  and  quotes  Dr.  Aitken,  to  the  eflTect  that  amongst  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Pitt  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  T.  aoHum.  He 
believes  that  while  the  latter  cliiefly  infests  the  poor  who  feed  mach  ou 
pork,  the  T.  mediocaneUcUa  is  met  with  mostly  among  the  rich. 

The  Tcenia  cioanthrotrias,  T.JlavopunctOy  T,  nana,  T.  eUiptica^  and 
T,  fnarginata,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  respecting  the  last  also,  it 
jnay  be  stated  that  only  one  authentic  and  indisputable  instance  of  its 
larva,  the  Cyaiicercus  tenmcoUis,  occurring  in  the  human  body,  is  on  re* 
coitL  We  may,  therefore,  pass  on  to  a  much  more  important  tssnia,  the 
larva  of  which  is  far  more  extensively  distributed — the  T.  echinococeus, 

Keferring  to  Dr.  Cobbold's  book  for  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  kydatida  in£est  particular  organs,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  statistics  of  the  disease,  and  the  precantious  which  science 
appears  to  indicate  as  the  only  method  of  diminishing  its  frequency. 
'the  echinococcus  disease  is  endemic  in  Iceland,  where  for  every  100 
inhabitants  there  are  1100  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  every  peasanu 
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has  on  an  average  six  dogs.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  any  one  time, 
there  are  in  the  island  10,000  persons  affected  with  echinooooei,  wh(v 
are  mostly  treated  by  quacks,  with  whom  soch  "  remedies**  as  dogs* 
urine  and  fresh  dogs*  excrement  play  a  conspicuous  part.  The  disease 
is  much  more  common  in  the  interior  than  on  the  ooast,  and  among, 
women  than  among  men ;  the  latter  circumstance  being  probably  due 
to  their  more  constantly  drinking  the  water  about  their  dwellings  to 
which  the  dogs  have  access,  and  to  their  more  implicit  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  "  quacks^"  Dr.  Cobbold  attributes  the  rarity  of 
the  disease  amongst  sailors  to  their  being  debarred  from  drinking 
water  from  localities  where  dogs  abound,  and  its  comparative  rarity 
among  our  upper  classes  to  the  custom  of  drinking  beer,  where  the 
poorer  classes  are  under  the  necessity  of  drinking  water.  With  respect 
to  the  advice  to  be  offered  as  to  the  checking  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
larval  parasites  he  quotes  with  commendation  the  following  remarks 
by  Leuckart : 

"  III  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  infection  the  dog  must  he  watched,  not 
only  within  the  house,  but  whilst  he  is  outside  of  it.  He  most  not  be  allowed 
to  visit  either  slaughter-houses  or  knackeries,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
neither  offal  nor  hydatids  found  in  such  places  are  accessible  to  him.  In  this 
natter  the  sanitary  inspector  has  many  unpK)rtant  functions  to  perform.  The 
carelessness  with  which  these  offals  have  hitherto  been  disposed  of,  or  even 
purposely  given  to  the  dog,  must  no  lonser  be  permitted,  if  the  welfare  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  mankind  are  (ne)  tol>e  considered."  (p.  28G.) 

The  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  short  are  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  all  echinoooccus  vesicles,  and  the  expulsion  and  annihilation  <^  the 
taenia  from  the  dog  by  timely  physicking,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Leared, 
and  burning  of  the  excreta.     Dr.  Cobbold  adds : 

"I  again  invite  attention  to  the  importance  of  observing  this  rule :  All  /it* 
eniozoa  which  are  not  preserved  for  scientific  investigation  or  experiment  ekomUlhe 
ihoroughli/  destroyed  by  fire,  when  practicable,  and  under  no  eirewn$tancet  what- 
ever should  thev  be  thrown  aside  as  harmless  refuse.  In  the  case  of  the  Tseniff 
echinococcus,  the  greatest  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  extreme  smalTness  of  this  tapeworm.  As  an  aaditional  security,  therefore,. 
I  would  recommend  that  boiling*hot  water  be  occasionally  thrown  over  the 
floors  of  all  kennels  where  dogs  are  kept,  for  in  this  way  not  only  the  escaped 
ta(>eworms,  but  also  the  little  free  emoryos  themselves,  would  be  effectuallv 
destroyed."  (p.  288.) 

The  Bothriocefpiialus  latua  is  most  frequent  in  West  Switzerland  and 
the  adjoining^  French  districts,  and  is  common  in  the  north-western 
and  northern  provinces  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  It  appears  ti> 
be  most  prevalent  where  the  T,  solium  is  rare.  Dr.  Cobbold  expresses 
his  strong  persuasion  that  people  infect  themselves  with  this  parasite 
by  eating  imperfectly  cooked  fish.  The  B.  cordcUtta  has  only  been 
found  once  in  the  human  subject. 

Warned  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended, 
we  must  pass  over  the  other  members  of  the  Trematode  group,  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  three  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  IHcldna  spiralis.  Although  when  we 
review  the  past  literature  of  the  profession,  and  although  when  each 
of  us  who  has  practised  for  many  years  looks  back  to  his  own  expert- 
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«nce  and  regards  it  by  the  light  of  modern  investigation,  we  mast 
liesitate  to  pronounce  tridiinoais  to  be  a  new  disease,  yet  it  is  one  of  so 
recent  recognition  as  to  demand  at  oar  hands  something  more  than  a 
few  cursory  remarks.  Its  history,  since  the  trichina  spiralis  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  curiosity  of  the  dissecting-room,  only  dates  back  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  since  it  was  in  January,  1860,  that  Zencker 
found  the  larval  trichinsa  as  the  cause  of  death  in  a  young  servant  girl 
treated  in  the  Dresden  Hospital,  and  who  exhibited  symptoms  similar 
to  thoae  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  In  that  year  Dr.  Zencker 
recognised  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  Dresden  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  showed  the  existence  of  trichinse  in  a  ham  and  in  pork 
sausages  which  the  a£fected  jiersons  had  eaten.  Since  then,  numerous 
instances  of  the  disease  have  been  recognised  in  Qermany,  enough 
indeed  almost  to  create  a  pork-panic ;  and  especially  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony,  as  in  Magdeburg, 
'Leipzig,  £isleben,  <Si:c.  In  the  spring  of  1862  thirty  cases  occurred  at 
Plauen,  in  Saxony  ;  and  altogether  there  appear  to  have  occun'ed  in 
the  place  80  cases,  of  which  one  was  &taL  In  Magdeburg,  during 
1858-62,  300  fell  ill  with  the  disease^  and  two  died.  In  Caihe,  near 
Magdeburg,  during  the  summer  of  1862,  out  of  38  persons  attacked 
eight  died ;  and  in  Blankenburg,  out  of  60  persons  two  died.  From 
the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  1863,  about  158 
persons  were  affected  with  the  disease  in  Hettstadt,  near  Eisleben,  and 
of  these  twenty-eight  died.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  cases 
of  disease  recorded  as  happening  in  these  places  are  all  that  have  oc- 
curred. But  what  it  is  of  chief  moment  to  dwell  upon  is,  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  outbreaks  of  trichinosis  take  place  is  often  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in 
|he  preparation  of  the  food  partaken  o£  An  instance  or  two  of  this 
may  not  be  out  of  placa  They  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Althaus's 
pamphlet.  One  such  instance  is  described  by  Dr.  Tiingel  as  occurring 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel  trading  between  Valparaiso  and  Hamburg : 

*'  On  leaving  the  former  place  the  cook  of  the  ship  bought  a  pig,  which  was 
slaughtered,  and  part  of  which  (about  30  pounds)  was  eaten  by  the  crew ;  the 
rest  of  the  animal  was  salted.  Most  of  the  crew  fell  ill,  and  two  of  them  died. 
In  a  boy  who  died,  and  where  an  autopsy  was  made,  numerous  live  trichinie 
were  found  in  the  muscles.  A  piece  of  the  salted  pork  was  sent  for  examina- 
tion to  Professor  Yirchow  of  Berlin,  who  discoverea  in  it  a  number  of  trichinae^ 
all  of  which  were  dead."  (p.  10.) 

Another : 

*'In  1863  Professor  Langeubeck,  of  Berlin,  excised  a  tumour  which  had 
grown  on  the  neck  of  a  man.  During  the  operation  he  noticed  that  the 
musdes  which  were  laid  bare  contained  a  number  of  encysted  trichin».  The. 
patient  being  questioned  whether  he  had  not  at  one  time  or  another  been 
affected  with  a  remarkable  illness,  related  the  following  history: — In  1845,  » 
committee  of  eight  gentlemen,  heinff  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  schools  in 
Saxony,  dined  together  at  an  inn,  and  partook,  amongst  other  dishes,  of  ham 
and  sausages.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  \nio  merely  drank  a  glass 
of  claret,  fell  ill,  and  four  died.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  meal  and  the  host.  The 
wine  from  which  they  had  drunk  was  analysed;  and  although  no  poison  was  found 
the  host  continued  to  be  suspected,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  emigrate."  (p.  7.) 
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The  symptoms  produced  in  man  by  trichina  infection  will  depend 
for  severity  upon  &e  number  of  parasites  swallowed  in  the  poiaonoos 
meaL  Dr.  Althaus  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  distemper.  The 
firnt  lasts  from  four  to  eight  days — Le.,  until  the  first  of  the  progeny 
iire  bom.  In  this  stage  the  symptoms  are  not  distinotiye,  fnaiaiaty 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  second  lasts 
from  the  commencement  of  migration  until  the  trichinse  have  fully 
established  themselves  by  becoming  encysted  in  the  musclea.  Bri^y, 
the  symptoms  in  this,  the  most  important  stage,  are — fever,  sometimes 
high,  the  dryness  of  skin  being  succeeded  by  profuse  perspirations, 
oedema  of  the  face,  with  inflamed  oonjunctivee,  photophobia,  and  pain 
in  moving  the  eyes,  especially  on  looking  upwards ;  scanty,  high- 
coloured  urine,  diarrhoea,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  rigictity, 
swelling,  and  pain  in  the  moving  of  the  muscles,  first  of  the  ne^  and 
back,  and  proceeding  to  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  next  the  forearms 
and  1^ ;  dyspnoea  and  hiccough  arise  in  consequence  of  invasion  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice  in  consequence 
of  invasion  of  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  when  the  muscles  of  masiicataon 
and  deglutition  are  invaded,  these  processes  as  well  as  that  of  speaking 
becomes  impossible,  and  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  his  extremi- 
ties slightly  flexed,  unable  to  move  or  speak.  At  last,  witli  increase 
of  the  fever,  there  occur  fainting  fits  and  delirium,  meteorism,  haemop- 
tysis, lobular  pneumonia,  and  pleural  eflusion,  and  finally  death  by 
exhaustion.  A  &tal  issue  may  take  place  four  or  five  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  illness,  but  it  usually  occurs  during  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week.  In  other  cases,  however,  recovery  sets  in  about  tiiis 
period.  This  is  the  third  stage,  the  symptoms  all  g^raduallj  leflsening 
in  severity,  but  stiflhess  and  weakness  of  the  muscles  may  remain  fior 
some  time,  and  baldness  and  desquamation  of  the  skin  may  auoeeed. 
In  some  insidious  cases  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  so  digbt  that 
the  patients  are  not  even  laid  up,  yet  death  may  ensue  in  three  or  four 
weeks  by  pneumonia  or  peritonitis.  Children,  irom  their  tendency  to 
get  rid  of  ofiending  matters  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  are  less  apt  to 
suffer  than  adults.  The  only  absolute  certainty  attainable  in  the 
diagnosis  of  trichinosis  lies  in  the  discovery  of  the  trichinse  in  the  eva- 
cuations or  in  the  muscular  tissues.  To  obtain  a  portion  of  the  latter 
for  microscopic  examination,  MiddeldorpfTs  harpoon  may  be  used,  or 
an  incision  may  be  made  near  the  lower  insertion  of  the  deltoid  musde, 
and  a  minute  piece  of  the  flesh  snipped  ofl*  with  sciBsors. 

For  full  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  aflection  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Althaus'  pamphlet;  suffice  it  for  us  to  sty 
that  an  early  emetic  and  calomel  purge  are  not  only  rationally  indi- 
cated, but  seem  practicaUy  to  be  efficacious  in  dislodging  some  at  lesst 
of  the  trichin»  introduced  in  a  meal,  and  the  subsequent  administia- 
tion  of  sweet  oil  has  been  suggested.  A  desideratum  is  a  substanoe 
which  shall  act  as  a  poison  to  the  trichinse  and  not  to  man.  Benzine 
has  been  suggested,  and  although  poisonous  both  to  trichinae  and  man, 
yet  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Mosler  in  doses  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
trichinae  while  within  the  intestine  without  damaging  the  person  who 
has  taken  it.    The  grand  object,  however,  to  be  attained  is  the  pre- 
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vention  of  the  disease.  TTiarough  cooking  mnsfc  kill  the  trichinae  in 
pork;  but  how  rarely  is  pork,  especiallj  in  the  form  of  sausages, 
thoroaghlj  cooked !  More  particularly,  how  prone  are  the  poor  to 
eat  this  and  oiher  meats  more  or  less  underdone !  Tlhorough  salting, 
again,  seems  to  kill  the  trichin» ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  many  persons  object  to  bacon  and  ham  that  have  been  thoroughly 
salted,  and  instances  of  infection  by  these  preserved  meats  have  been 
recorded,  probably  because  bacon  and  ham  are  not  saleable  at  a  high 
price  if  too  salt  It  is  a  question  of  importance  whether  the  State 
should  not  place  itself  between  the  pig-feeder  and  the  public  consumer^ 
and  demand  from  the  former  a  guarantee  that  the  meat  supplied  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  originate  disease. 

The  only  other  worm  which  we  shall  notice  here  is  the  guinea- 
^worm,  the  Dracunculua  medinensis,  and  we  shall  say  very  little  abou]^ 
it.  The  "  time-honoured"  method  of  extracting  the  worm  is  as  satis- 
factory as  it  is  ancient;  but  now,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  rule  should  be 
observed  of  not  throwing  away  the  worm  to  become  the  source  of 
infection  to  others,  but  of  consuming  it  entirely  by  fire.  Prophy- 
lactically  speaking,  also,  persons  who  travel  in  the  districts  infested 
by  the  larv»  of  this  worm  should  carefully  protect  the  feet  and  leg^ 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  after  washing  or  bathing  should  take  the 
precaution  of  drying  their  bodies  most  thoroughly  by  means  (if  pos- 
sible) of  warm  or  hot  towels. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  Cobbold's  book;  but 
before  doing  so  we  must  express  the  obligation  we  are  under  not  only 
to  Dr.  Cobbold,  but  to  his  publisher  and  printer,  for  presenting  the 
profession  with  so  really  handsome  a  volume.  People  who  regard 
books  only  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  may  be  content 
with  the  miserable  blotting-paper  and  flimsy  covering  of  the  works 
which  issue  from  the  continental  press;  but  good  printing  on  good 
paper,  attractive  and  artistic  coloured  illustrations,  and  an  elegant  and 
substantial  binding,  go  far,  in  our  ohservation,  to  popularize  any 
subject,  and  especially  such  a  subject  as  Dr.  Cobbold  discusses,  in 
itself  to  some  minds  a  somewhat  repulsive  one.  In  this  instance  also 
we  can  commend  all  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  inas^ 
much  as  the  contents  of  the  book  are  eminently  worthy  of  the 
extrinsic  attractions  which  have  been  thrown  around  it.  The  sixty 
pages  of  bibliography  which  complete  the  book  are  alone  worth  the 
parchase-money  to  anyone  who  would  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  entozoa. 
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1.  On  the  Two  Fonna  or  Dimorphic  Condition  in  tite  species  ^Primula, 
ojmI  on  their  SexucU  Rdationa.  By  Chables  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.R.S. 
(<  Journal  of  Lihnean  Society,*  vol  vL,  Botany.     1862.     p.  77.) 

2.  On  the  Existence  of  Two  Forms,  and  on  their  reciprocal  Sexual 
J^daHon,  in  several  species  of  the  genus  Idnum.  By  Chabl£s 
Darwik.  (<  Joum.  of  Linnean  Soc.,' Botany,  tol.  viL  1864.  p.  94.) 
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3.  On  the  Sexual  EelaUana  of  tlis  Three  Forma  of  Ljtbrum  salicam. 

Bj  ChabXiES  Dabwin.    ('  Journal  of  the  Linneaa  Society/  Botany, 
vol  vliL  p.  169. 

4.  Ohaervaiione  on  the  Functions  ami  Strwiure  of  the  Heproduetive 
'  Organs  in  the  Primulaceee.  By  John  Scott.   ('  Journal  of  Linnean 

Society,'  Botany,  vol.  viiL  p.  197.) 

5.  On  tlie  Indimdual  Sterility  and  Cross  Impregnation  of  certain 
spedes  of  Oncidium,  By  John  Scorr.  ('Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society/  Botany,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.) 

6.  Notes  on  the  Sterility  and  Hybridization  of  certain  species  of  Passl- 

flora,  ^c.    By  John  Scott.     ('  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society/ 
Botany,  vol.  viii.  p.  197.) 

*I,  Ona  Sexual  Monstrosity,  consisting  in  tJie  Development  of  Poil^ 
niferous  Ovules  in  tvoo  species  of  Passiflonu  By  S.  J.  A.  Salter, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.     ('Trans.  Linnean  Society,'  vol  xxiv.  p.  143.) 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review  (October,  1862)  we  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarkable  researches  of  Mr.  Darwiu 
on  the  fertilization  of  orchids;  these  have  been  followed  up  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  experiments  on  other  plants  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  so  curious  that  little  apology  is  needed  for  agsun 
introducing  the  subject.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Darwin 
supplied  the  solution  of  what  had  long  been  an  enigma  to  botanists— 
viz.,  the  occasional  production  of  two  or  three  extremely  different 
forms  of  flowers  on  the  same  plant  among  certain  tropical  OrMdeae. 
These  differences  were  shown  to  depend  upon  the  different  sexual 
functions  performed  by  the  flowers  in  question.  How  little  these 
functional  differences  were  suspected,  even  by  good  botanists  and  keen 
observers,  is  shown  by  a  paper  of  M.  Duchartre  on  the  polymorphism 
in.  the  flower  of  certain  Orchidece^  wherein  the  author,  afler  an  exami- 
nation of  these  peculiar  flowers,  considers  them  simply  as  accidental 
productions,  freaks  of  nature  independent  of  all  laws  and  incapable  of 
explanation ! 

It  seems,  however,  that  we  have  not  to  travel  to  the  South- Amei*ican 
forests  to  find  illustrations  of  equal  physiological  importance  to  those 
just  cited.  The  paper  first  mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of 
this  notice  is  devoted  to  the  two  forms  that  occur  in  the  genitalia  of 
the  common  primrose.  In  the  one  form  the  style  is  so  long  that  the 
stigma  protrudes  beyond  the  corolla;  in  the  other  the  style  and 
stigma  are  wholly  concealed  within  the  corolla.  With  the  long  style 
are  associated  (structurally  but  not  functionally)  short  stamens  3  while 
on  the  other  hand^  in  the  short-styled  flowers  the  stamens  are  either 
80  long,  or  they  are  attached  so  high  up,  that  they  project  from  the 
mouth  of  the  flower.  The  existence  of  these  two  forms  in  primroses^ 
and  indeed  in  numerous  other  plants — some  of  which  will  hereafter  he 
alluded  to — has  long  been  known,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Orchidea, 
little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.     We  shall  have  to  allude  to 

I  Ball.  Soc.  Bot.  Fnmoe,  ix.  p.  113. 
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the  sabject  more  folly  under  the  head  of  Lythrwn ;  hence  at  present 
we  merely  broadly  state  the  resolts  of  Mr.  Darwin's  experiments  on 
those  two  forms  of  primroses,  and  which  are  that,  to  ensure  the  most 
perfect  fertility,  the  largest  number  of  perfect  seeds,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pollen  from  the  short  stamens  of  the  one  form  should  be 
applied  to  the  short  style  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  the 
application  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  or,  as 
3£r.  Darwin  calls  it,  the  ''homomorphic  union,"  is  much  less  efficient 
in  ite  results  than  is  the  contact  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  with  the 
female  organs  of  another  flower,  "  heteromorphic  wiion." 

Mr.  Scott  has  confirmed  and  extended  Mr.  Darwin's  observations 
on  the  species  of  primroses  and  of  allied  genera.  He  has  experimented 
upon  64t  of  these,  and  of  these  54,  he  finds  36  traly  dimorphic,  5 
moDomorphic ;  while  in  the  remaining  13  (dimorphic  species)  his  means 
of  observation  have  not  been  complete.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Scott 
amply  confirm  all  that  his  predecessor  has  publish^,  but  he  shows 
that  functional  differences  occur  in  certain  of  these  plants,  unattended 
by  any  appreciable  change  of  structure— e^g.,  Primtda  veHiciUata^  a 
moQomorphic  species,  is  more  perfectly  fertilized  when  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  is  placed  on  the  stigma  of  another,  than  when  it  fidls  upon 
its  own  stigma,  although,  as  has  been  just  stated,  there  is  no  strnctural 
di&renoe  in  the  male  or  female  elements  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Scott's 
tables  also  show  that  much  greater  fertility  is  obtained  in  some  of 
these  i^eciesbyapplying  to  the  stigma  pollen  from  a  distinct  specleseven, 
than  by  securing  the  action  on  the  stigma  of  a  flower's  own  pollen  ! 

Mr.  Scott  shows  this  to  be  the  case  not  only  in  Primula,  but  also 
in  Onddiumf  in  Passiflora,  d(c  In  Oncidium,  it  is  shown  that  the 
male  element  of  one  species  will  fertilize  the  female  element  of  two 
distinct  species,  and  yet  be  completely  impotent  upon  its  own  female 
organs ;  and,  nevertheless,  those  very  same  female  organs  are  fertile 
when  pollen  from  another  individual  of  the  same  species  is  applied  to 
them,  and  also  when  pollen  &om  a  pknt  of  another  species  is  employed. 
Among  passion  flowers  it  is  also  shown  that  the  pollen  of  one  species 
is  inoperative  upon  its  own  stigma,  but  abundantly  fertile  when  con- 
veyed to  the  stigma  of  another  flower  of  the  same,  or  even  of  different 
species.  Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  long  been  known  to  hybrid- 
izers and  cultivators  of  plants;  and  in  the  works  of  Gaertner, 
Kolrenter,  and  others,  detailed  experiments  are  recorded  in  confirma- 
tion of  them  ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  commonest  cases  is  where  the 
pollen  of  one  species  A,  will  fertilize  B,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
pollen  of  B  will  not  fertilize  A.  Mr.  Scott  has  gone  beyond  this,  and 
has  in  the  dimorphic  primroses  demonstrated  that  of  the  two  forms 
of  A,  the  pollen  of  one,  but  not  that  of  the  other,  will  fertilize  B.  But 
while  heteromorphic  unions  are  more  productive  than  homomorphic 
ones,  the  carious  fact  comes  out,  that  both  are  sometimes  surpassed  in 
fiertility  by  the  union  which  takes  place  in  the  monomorphic  forms — 
Le.,  those  in  which  the  pistils  and  stamens  are  of  equal  length  in  the 
same  flower,  so  that  here  true  hermaphroditism  seems  more  potent 
than  the  dioecious  or  heteromorphic  condition. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  some  species  of  Linum  (flax). 
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but  we  hasten  on  to  the  moat  carious  and  complex  case  of  the  whole 
series,  that  of  the  purple  loose-strife  Lythrum  saHcaria^  so  beautifol 
an  adornment  of  oar  rirer-banks  in  late  summer.  Three  fianns  of 
flower,  then,  are  found  on  different  indiridual  plants  of  this  specks, 
differing  one  from  the  other,  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  stjks 
and  stamens,  the  size  and  colour  of  the  pollen,  and  other  minor  pohita 
Each  form  has  one  stjle  of  great,  medium,  or  small  length  ;  ihm  are 
thns  three  distinct  kinds  of  style ;  there  are,  moreover,  three  distinct 
sets  of  stamens,  corresponding  in  length  to  the  three  forms  of  style — 
long,  medium,  and  short  stamens.  The  indiyidual  flowers^  howevK> 
only  possess  two  out  of  these  three  sets  of  stamens,  thua : 

No.  L  Long-styled  form  has  six.  medium  stamens,  and  six  short 
stamens. 

No.  2.  Mid-styled  form  has  six  long  stamens,  and  six  short  stamoLs^ 

No.  3.  Short-styled  form  has  sixlong  stamens,  and  sixmediumstameDS. 

In  addition  to  these  variations  in  size,  there  are  other  di£[erenoes 
in  direction,  having  special  reference  to  the  fiicUities  afforded  to  insects 
in  visiting  the  flowers,  diversities  in  the  colour  of  the  pollen,  dif- 
ferences in  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  each  form,  and  iu  other 
points  of  more  or  less  importance,  but  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  paper.  When  fertilization  takes  place 
naturally  in  this  plant,  it  is  effected  in  the  following  manner: 
the  insects  alight  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  and  insert  their 
probosces  along  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  calyx,  beeause, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  deflexion  of  the  base  of  the  filaments^  the  nectar 
secreted  around  the  ovary  is  more  easily  accessible  from  this  side  of 
the  flower  than  from  any  other. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  this  arrangement  is  the  nptnmiog 
of  the  anthers  and  stigma,  which  are  necessarily  swept  by  the  hairs  on 
the  lower  sur£EU»  of  the  insect's  body,  as  it  enters  the  flower  in  aeaidi 
of  food.  Incidentally  Mr.  Darwin  remarks^  that  in  most  flower? 
whenever  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  bent,  the  direction  of  the  curva- 
ture is  towards  that  side  where  the  nectar  is  secreted  in  greatest 
abundance,  or  where  it  is  most  easily  accessible.  We  can  confirm  thii» 
by  observation  on  the  normal  flowers  of  Violas  Cart/dalie,  &e^  when  the 
styles  are  bent  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  but  when  these  flowers 
become  regular  by  Peloria,  as  they  occasionally  do,  the  nectar  is  as 
easily  reached  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  the  style  is  then 
straight.  In  the  case  of  Lythrum,  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  when  hees 
visit  the  flowers,  the  green  anthers  of  the  long  stamens  of  No&  2  or  3, 
or  the  long  style  of  No.  1,  as  the  case  may  be^  come  into  contact  with 
the  abdomen  and  hinder  legs  of  the  insect,  the  medium  stamens  and 
the  medium  style  brush  against  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  and  the 
forelegs,  while  the  short  stamens  and  the  short  style  rub  against  the 
proboscis  and  chin  of  the  insect  Hence  the  bees  would  chiefly  cuiy 
to  the  stigma  of  each  form  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  correBponding 
length  in  another  flower.  Of  course,  they  must  also  carry  the  other 
kinds  of  pollen  also,  but  still  they  act  not  only  as  general  carriers  of 
pollen,  but  as  special  carriers  of  the  right  kind. 

In  the  primroses  and  Zdnwney  as  we  have  seen^  these  stractnral  Tsri- 
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ations  correspond  with  diversities  in  fnnction ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  set 
lumself  to  ascertain  if  this  holds  good  in  Lythmm,  With  this  view  h& 
experimented  on  the  relative  fertility  of  these  forms,  and  in  doing  so 
he  had  to  fertilize  No.  1  with  its  own  two  kinds  of  pollen,  and  with 
the  two  kinds  of  pollen  prodaoed  respectiv^j  by  Nos.  2  and  3.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  try  on  each  stigma  the  green  pollen  from  either 
of  the  sets  of  stamens  producing  it,  although  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  pollen  could  be  found,  but  it  was  necessary  to  try  all  six  kinds 
of  pollen  on  each  stigma.  Mcve  than  two  hundred  experiments  were 
made  in  this  way,  and  with  these  results  among  others  : 

"  First :  That  as  in  stmctore,  so  in  function,  there  are  three  female  organs, 
for  when  all  three  receive  the  same  pollen  they  are  acted  on  most  differentlv ; 
and  conversely  the  same  holds  good  with  the  three  sets  of  stamens.  Secondly, 
only  the  bn^t  stamens  fully  fertilize  the  longest  pistil,  the  middle  stamens 
the  middle  pistil,  and  the  shortest  stamens  the  shortest  pistil." 

These  are  spoken  of  as  '^  l^itimate  unions."  Of  course,  there  are- 
two  such  for  each  pistil.  All  the  other  "  illegitimate"  unions  (four 
foft  each  pistil)  are  more  or  less  sterile,  and  the  greater  the  inequality 
in  length  between  the  pistil  and  the  stamens,  the  greater  the  sterility. 
Although  the  stigmas  must  be  dusted  over  with  each  kind  of  pollen, 
yet  the  legitimate  pollen  is  pre-potent  and  neutralizes  the  efifect  of  the 
ill^itimate  pollen,  even  though  the  latter  had  been  applied  to  the 
stigma  some  time  before  the  legitimate  pollen.  A  similar  result  has 
frequently  been  noticed  by  experimenters. 

The  mid-styled  form  has  the  highest  capacity  for  fertilization,  as  it 
produces  more  seeds  than  the  others ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
potency  of  its  two  kinds  of  pollen  is  less  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing stiunens  of  the  other  two  forms.  The  green  pollen  from  the  long 
stamens  of  the  short-styled  flowers  No.  3,  and  that  from  the  long 
stamens  of  the  mid-styled  flowers  No.  2,  is  identical  to  all  appearance, 
bat  its  action  is  very  different.  So  also,  although  the  pollen  from  the 
short  stamens  of  No.  1  and  that  from  the  short  stamens  of  No.  2  is 
precisely  similar,  its  effects  are  far  from  being  the  same^  so  that  not 
only  does  Lythrum  salicaria  habitually  produce  three  females  different 
in  structure  and  function,  but  also  five  kinds  of  pollen,  differing  in  a 
marked  manner  in  potency. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  results  obtained  at  present  from  these 
researches.  It  is  evident  that  similar  observations  must  be  greatly 
multiplied  and  extended  in  order  to  reconcile  discrepancies,  and  espe- 
cially to  throw  light  on  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  structure  and 
arrangements  of  the  flower  are  such  as  to  promote  cross-fertilization, 
and  check  or  neutralize  self-impregnation ;  while  in  other  cases — ^in 
the  same  species  even-— equally  stringent  means  are  taken  to  secure 
elose  breeding,  and  to  prevent  cross  impregnation.  Of  this  latter  class 
are  snch  instances  as  those  afforded  by  species  of  violet,  of  balsam, 
wood  sorrel,  dec.  &c,f  wherein  some  of  the  flowers — the  ordinary  ones 
^-«re  adapted  to  insect  agency  and  cross  fertilization,  whUe  on  the 
same  plant  are  produced  other  small  flowers  whose  development  in 
some  points  appears  to  be  arrested,  which  never  open,  and  yet  they 
are  very  prolific,  sometimes  more  so  than  are  the  ordinary  flowers. 
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Why  all  this  complexity  in  sexual  arrangements  in  a  single  species  % 
Wby  are  some  species  so  endowed,  and  others  not  %  These  are  qnes> 
tions  urgently  demanding  solution. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  raised  by  these  researches 
is  of  course  the  question  of  species.  Of  all  the  tests  propoaed  for  the 
discrimination  of  species,  those  founded  on  sexual  difierenceSy  such  as 
are  above  detailed,  are  esteemed  by  physiologists  as  the  most  searching 
and  the  most  satiafiBu^tory.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  those  physiological  tests  are  of  no  higher  value  than 
the  structural  ones. 

Have  these  variations  iu  the  sexual  organs  any  relation  to  the  vari- 
ation that  takes  place  in  other  organs  of  the  plants^-e.  g.,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  form  of  the  stem,  kc,  %  Does  cross 
breeding  tend  to  promote  these  variations,  and  dose  breeding  on  the 
other  hand  check  variation  ?  On  a  first  consideration,  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  probably  be  an  affirmative  one ;  but  the  opposite 
view,  that  close  breeding  fisivours  variation,  while  cross  breeding  tends 
to  restrain  it,  has  at  least  as  much  evidence  .to  support  it,  '*  Cro»> 
breeding,**  says  Professor  Asa  Gray,^  ''keeps  down  variation  by 
repeated  blendings ;  but  while  close  breeding  tends  to  keep  a  given 
form  true,  in  virtue  of  the  ordinary  likeness  of  ofbpring  to  parent,  it 
equally  and  in  the  same  way  tends  to  perpetuate  a  variation  once 
originated  fix)m  that  form,  and  also  along  with  selection,  natural  or 
artificial,  to  educe  and  further  develop  and  confirm  the  said  vaiiety.** 

On  the  other  hand,  free  crossing  of  incipient  varieties  inter  je  and 
with  their  original  types  iii  just  the  way  to  blend  all  together,  to  repiess 
salient  characteristics  as  fast  as  the  mysterious  process  of  variation 
originates  them,  and  to  fuse  the  whole  into  a  homogeneous  form. 

Not  only  are  there. variations  in  form,  which  may  poeaibly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  sexual  peculiarities,  but  there  are  variations  in  consti- 
tution so  to  speak,  which  are  at  present  whoUy  unexplained,  but  which 
may  perchance  be  dependent  on  the  same  peculiarities  in  sexual  func- 
tion. For  instance,  Lytkrum  scUicaria  naturally  occurs  in  wet  places, 
and  yet  it  flourishes  equally  well  and  is  equally  fertile  in  dry  garden 
soil.  There  are  numberless  instances  of  this  kind ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  cases  of  a  different  kind,  not  without  value  iu  such  a 
matter.  For  instance,  Nolte  of  Copenhagen  says  that  Slra^oUs 
cUoidea  produces  hermaphrodite  flowers  only  between  52'*  and  53"" 
north  latitude,  north  of  that  female  plants  are  alone  met  with,  south 
of  that  males  alone.  This  plant  increases  rapidly  by  ofEshoots,  and  it 
may,  like  the  hop,  hemp,  and  other  dioecious  plants,  occaaionaUy 
produce  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant  Knight,  an  ac- 
curate and  careful  observer,  noticed  that  a  high  temperature  favoufs 
the  formation  of  stamens ;  a  low  one  that  of  pistilal  Some  of  the 
CaryophyllecR,  dioecious  in  America,  are  not  so  in  this  countiy. 
Among  £Eu;ts  of  this  nature  may  also  be  mentioned  that  of  a  willow, 
iSalix  reiptPMy  growing  partially  under  water ;  the  blossoms  prodooed 
above  the  water  were  female,  while  those  twigs  that  had  been  under 

^  Joimal  of  Botaoy,  voL  i.  p.  147. 
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water  and  produced  flowers,  when  the  water  was  dried  up^  produced 
only  male  blossoms.^ 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  these  points  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  mention  the  very  singular  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Salter. 
The  most  important  circumstance  here  is  the  accidental  production  of 
pollen  within  the  ovules  of  a  kind  of  passion-flower.  The  pollen 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  possibly  in 
the  embryo  sac  itself : 

"For  an  ovule  to  develop  pollen  within  its  interior/'  writes  Mr.  Salter,  " is 
equivalent  to  an  ovum  in  an  animal  being  converted  into  a  capsule  of  sperma* 
tozoa.  It  is  a  conversion  of  germ  into  sperm,  the  most  complete  violation  of 
the  individuality  and  unity  of  sex ;  and  it  involves  the  idea  of  a  mutation 
of  gender." 

The  bearing  of  this  case  upon  parthenogenesis,  or  virgin  reproduction 
in  flowering  plants,  is  obvious  and  important ;  and  it  must  certainly 
be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  source  of  fallacy,  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined in  any  future  case  of  the  kind  that  may  come  under  observa- 
tion. As  to  the  existence  of  parthenogenesis  or  not,  although  new 
cases  of  the  kind  have  been  lately  recorded  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in 
*  XanHhOxylyan^*  and  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  'Aberia,*  ifec,  yet  the 
general  teudency  is  towards  disbelief  in  so  flagrant  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  rule  in  flowering  plants. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  will  do 
well  to  peruse  ELarsten's  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  in  '  Ann.  des 
Sc.  Nat.,'  iv.  s6r.  xiiL  p.  252.  We  have  trespassed  so  much  already, 
that  we  forbear  from  pointing  out  the  important  bearings  some  of  the 
&cts  and  speculations  we  have  noticed  have  upon  animal  physiology, 
upon  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  consanguinity  on  the  reproductive 
powers  of  animals — ^upon  the  ^jerpetuation  of  certain  diatheses  and 
hereditary  diseases,  &c  &c  In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  hope 
that  the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  subject  may  wax  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  much  that  is  at  present 
mysterious  or  unknown* 

Review  V. 

1.  Report  qftlie  Commtssionera  appointed  to  inquire  into  tJie  Condition 
of  all  the  Mines  in  Greal  Britain  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
2Srd  and  2Uh  Vict.  cap.  151,  do  not  apply;  toUh  reference  to  the 
Ifecdth  and  Safety  of  Persons  employed  in  such  Mines.  With 
Appendix.  Presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  order  of 
Her  Majesty — London,  1864.     8vo. 

2.  Epitome  of  Evidence  taken  be/ore  Hie  Commissioners.   (Appendix  B.) 

3.  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Captain  Clkorles  Tltomas,  Doleoath,  Camborne, 
from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kinnairdj  Clutirman  of  Mines 

Commission. 

The  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  the  mining  population  of  this 
conn  try  has  long  received  the  anxious  consideration  of  statesmen  and 

^  linnea,  xiv.  p.  867. 
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phi]aiiihropist&  From  the  firequeDCj  of  woadsaiB,  kkvoMng  gceal 
loss  of  life,  arising  in  coal  mines,  and  resalting  from  tbe  exploflkm  of 
gases,  the  inflox  of  water,  or  originating  in  other  ways,  pablie  attention 
has  chiefly  been  directed  to  the  state  of  such  mines,  and  legvdative 
enactments  have  been  for  many  years  enforced,  in  ocder  to  give  to  the 
men  employed  in  them  as  much  protection  as  is  compatible  with  their 
occupation.  The  condition  of  the  tin,  copper,  and  lead  miners  mat  less 
demands  practical  consideration  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  medical 
men  residing  in  the  mining  districts,  by  the  reports  of  the  Begistnu* 
General,  and  by  a  memoir  by  Dr.  fieadlam  Greenhow,  published  bj 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Gonncil,  that  the  oocopation  is  one 
which  very  seriously  impairs  the  health  and  shortens  the  duration 
of  life  in  the  men  who  follow  it. 

With  the  object  of  collecting  information  upon  which  r^fulations 
might  be  introduced,  calculated  to  lessen  the  injorioos  influence  of  tbe 
occupation,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  in  1862;  and  the  rqx>rt  was 
published  during  the  last  autumn.  This  commission  was  veiy  carefolly 
constituted.  The  chairman,  Lord  Kinnaird,  is  well  known  as  fore- 
most in  every  work  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Working  classes.  The  members  of  the  Cbmmission  in- 
oluded  gentlemen  interested  in  mining  property,  and  w^  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  mines  in  fdl  its  details — scientific  meo, 
and  members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  previous  researches 
specially  fitted  them  for  the  proposed  investigation.  In  the  course  of 
their  proceedings  the  commissioners  visited  all  the  mining  districts  in 
England  and  Wales,  took  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of  working  the 
mines  from  the  proprietors,  agents,  and  labourers ;  examined  medksal 
men  in  diflerent  parts,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  emplo3rment  upon  the 
health  of  the  men,  and  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  themselves  descended  in  many  of  the  mines  in  different  districts. 
They  further  employed  engineers  to  report  upon  the  modes  of  working 
the  mines ;  chemists  to  analyse  specimens  of  air  fix>m  various  mines 
in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  medical  men  to  investigate  the 
state  of  health  of  the  miners,  and  to  report  upon  the  diseases  which 
prevail  amongst  them.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  contained  in  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
They  embrace  an  octavo  volume,  indudiug  the  report,  conclusion^ 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  two  thick  folios, 
one  containing  tbe  evidence  taken,  the  other  the  rqwrts  re- 
ferred to.  In  these  volumes  will  be  found  a  mass  of  infonuation  on 
matters  relating  to  mining  in  aU  its  different  branches,  certainly  ex- 
oeeding  in  importance  and  interest  any  previous  work,  and  'w^ich  ven' 
fully  attests  tbe  earnestness  and  ability  with  which  the  Oommis- 
sionera,  and  especially  their  chairman,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  devolved  upon  them.  It  would  be  bedde 
the  purpose  of  a  medical  journal  to  dwell  upon  matters jneferring  to  the 
economy  of  the  mines,  but  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
medical  evidence  adduced,  believing  that  the  information  collected 
will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession. 
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In  reference  to  the  dnration  of  life  among  miners,  and  the  diseases 
of  which  they  die,  mnch  valoahle  information  was  laid  before  the 
Commission  by  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Registrar  GeneraFs  office.  That 
.gentleman  had  previoosly  prepared  tables  showing  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  miners  for  the  years  1849  to  1843  inclusive. 
He  has  since  compiled  others,  specially  for  the  Commission,  re- 
cording the  mortality  among  the  miners  during  the  years  I860' 
to  1862  indnsive.  From  these  it  appears  that,  after  twenty-fire 
yeaars  of  age,  when  only  the  influence  of  the  occupation  upon  the 
health  of  the  men  could  be  supposed  to  show  itself,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  miners  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  male  population 
at  the  same  ages,  who  are  employed  in  other  occupations,  and  this 
excess  becomes  more  marked  with  the  advance  of  life.  The  followinjo: 
table,  taken  from  the  report,  shows  the  annual  death-rate  at  different 
ages  in  1000  miners  employed  in  certain  Cornish  districts,  and  in 
1000  men  residing  in  the  same  localities,  bub  following  other  occupa- 
tions, calculated  from  the  deaths  registered  during  the  three  years 
named: 


Deatlu  in  Miners 

i 

la  others. 

From  25  to  35  years  of  age  . 

.    .    .      9-57 

8-32 

„    35  to  45 

.    .    .    15-13 

lQ-08 

„     45  to  55          „ 

.    .    .    29-74 

12-50 

„     55  to  65          „ 

.     .    .     63-21 

19-96 

„    65  to  75 

.    .    .  110^U 

53-81 

The  great  loss  of  life  which  is  thus  shown  to  occur  among  the 
Cornish  mining  population,  is  further  proved,  by  other  similar  tables, 
not  to  be  due  to  any  circumstances  which  operate  un&vourably  upon 
the  Cornish  miners  alone  j  but  to  be  referable  to  causes  which  equally 
affect  the  metal  miners  in  all  districts,  since  it  occurs  to  an  equal  or 
even  greater  degree  among  the  men  employed  in  lead  mines  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Wales,  though  their  condition  is  in  various 
re^Mcts  dlffoient  from  that  of  the  Cornish  men.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  remark  that  it  is  not  the  working  under  ground  which  is 
necessarily  destructive  to  life,  for  they  state  that  the  ironstone  miners 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  hsomatite  iron  miners  of  Furness,  do  not  suffer 
materially  from  their  occupation,  while  the  coal  miners  in  the  North 
of  England,  if  the  deaths  from  accident  be  excluded  from  calcula- 
tion, are  proved  to  be  eminently  healthy.  The  latter  fact  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  embracing  the  period  from  1849  to  1853,  in 
which  the  death-rates  from  all  causes  among  the  Cornish  miners, 
and  among  the  coal  miners  of  the  North  of  England,  are  compared : 


From  25  to  35  years  of  age 

35  to  45 

46  to  65 

55  to  65 

65  to  76 


In  Cornwall.         In  the  K.  of  Bnglsnd. 


» 
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n 


t% 


>• 


.  8-96 
.  14-30 
•  33-51 
.  6317 
.  111-23 


••• 


8-49 
1013 
16-81 
24-43 
65-16 


Id  refinence  to  the  facta  recorded  in  this  tabl^  the  Commissionera 


Metal  miiien. 

Otherm. 

.      4i5 

3-83 

.      7-89 

4-24 

.    19-75 

4-34 

.    45-29 

5-19 

•    45-04 

10-43 
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sajr  that  the  mortality  amoDg  the  Gomiah  minera  is  shown  by  it  to 
have  been  almost  as  much  in  excess  of  the  rates  which  prevail  among 
the  coal  miners  in  the  districts  of  Dorham  and  Northnmberland,  as 
they  were  above  the  rates  prevailing  among  the  non-mining  male  popu- 
lation of  Gomwalh 

Dr.  Farr*s  tables  also  illustrate  the  causes  which  conduce  to  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  mining  population,  and  prove  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of  different  forms  of  disease  of 
the  respiratory  oigana  We  quote  the  table  exhibiting  the  rates  of 
mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  the  Cornish  districts  for  the  period 
1860  to  1S62 : 

.  From  25  to  35  years  of  age  •    •    < 

„     35  to  45         „  ... 

„     45  to  55  „  *    •     . 

y,     55  to  65         ,1  •    •    4 

„     65  to  75         ,»  •    •    4 

In  this  case  also  the  rule-  which  applies  to  Cornwall  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  mining  districts;  indeed,  the  simOar  table  for 
the  North  of  England  shows  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  from 
pulmonary  diseases  in  the  lead  miners  of  the  north  than  in  Cornwall,  and 
this,  too,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  explained  by  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  pulmonary  diseases  in  the  general  population. 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  great. loss  of  life  which  is  occaaioned  by 
work  in  the  metal  mines  in  different  districts,  the  Commissioners 
proceed  to  report  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the  men,  and  the  diseases 
under  which  they  suffer.     On  this  point  they  say : 

*'  It  may  he  affirmed,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  health  of  the  tin, 
copper,  and  lead  miners,  as  a  class,  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  lahoiirer» 
engaged  in  agricultorai  and  other  open-air  occupations.  At  a  compantirely 
cany  age  the  miners  almost  invariably  exhibit  in  their  features  and  penons 
the  nnmistakable  signs  of  debilitated  constitutions.  Their  faces  are  saUov ; 
they  hsTC  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  their  bodies  are  thin. 
At  the  border  of  middle  age,  or  soon  after,  their  health  begins  to  fail ;  the 
maturity  and  confirmed  strength  of  that  time  of  life  seems  to  be  denied  to 
them ;  they  rapidly  acquire  the  feebleness  of  declining  reara,  and  become  unfit 
for  laborious  work  at  a  time  ivhen  their  experience  and  skill  woald  otherwise 
have  made  them  valuable  workmen." 

On  referring  to  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Commission,  there 
is  ample  proof  that  the  account  given  in  the  report  of  the  sbate  of 
the  Cornish  miners  is  not  overcharged.  Dr.  Peacock,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Baukart,  reported  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the 
Cornish  men,  says : 

'*  In  examining  even  casuaUy  a  large  number  of  miners,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  peculiarly  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  them,  utd 
especially  of  the  older  men,  and  of  the  boys  and  younj^  men  who  have  worked 
under  ground  only  for  a  short  time.  Instead  of  havmg  the  bright  and  dear 
complexions  of  the  young  people  employed  at  the  sui;faoe,  those  who  labour  in 
the  mines  have  a  pale,  sallow  appearance,  which  they  appear  to  acquire  even 
after  having  worked  under  ground  only  for  a  few  months.    The  middle-aged 
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men  are  less  unliealthy-looking,  but  those  who  have  long  worked  in  the  mines. 

.and  are  verging  towards  old  age,  have  a  peculiarly  old  appearance 

Many  of  the  yoong  and  middle-aged  men  are  healthy  and  robust-looking. 
Some  ako  are  seen,  even  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  who  state  that  they  have 
been  miners  all  their  lives  and  are  still  going  underground,  or  have  only 
recently  ceased  to  work  below,  who  nevertheless  are  hale  and  strong  and  free 
from  appearances  and  symptoms  of  disease.  Comparatively  few  men  are, 
however,  found  at  work  who  have  much  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and 
still  fewer  who  under  such  circumstances  appear  and  report  themselves  to  be 
in  good  health." 

He  finally  concludes  by  aayingy  that — 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  condition  of  the  mining  population  is 
much  less  satisfactory,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  than  that  of  men  employed 
in  laborious  occupations  out  of  doors — as  masons,  stone  cutters,  farm  labourers, 
fishermen,  ftc. ;  that  their  capaciU  for  labour  is  exhausted  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life,  and  that  their  health  abo  mils  at  an  earlier  age." 

Id  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  the  xesnltA  of  the  exami- 
nation of  several  hundred  men  are  referred  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  &ct8  fully  bore  out  the  conclusions  drawn  fh>m  them;  bnt  the 
inveatigation  would  have  been  more  complete  had  an  examination  of 
men  at  similar  ages,  and  following  simikrly  laborious  occupations  on 
the  sor&ce,  been  also  instituted  for  comparison. 

The  period  at  which  the  health  of  the  Cornish  miner  fails  is  said  to 
be  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  at  from  forty  to  fifty  their  powers  become 
flo  seriously  impaired  that,  in  most  instances,  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  continue  their  occupation.  The  Commissioners  say  it  is  a  common 
remark  in  Cornwall  that  a  ^  person  of  fifty  is  old  for  a  miner ;"  and 
we  observe  that  a  table  appended  to  one  of  the  medical  reports  gives 
the  mean  age  at  which  the  health  failed  in  48  men,  permanently 
disabled,  as  forty-three,  and  the  extremes  of  age  as  twenty-one  and 
sixty-six.  The  period  of  work  before  the  failure  of  health  was  in  the 
same  cases  on  the  average  28*5  years,  and  the  extreme  periods  five  and 
fifty-three  years.  Similar  calculations  are  given  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  health  and  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  health  fails  in  the  lead- 
miners  in  the  North  of  England,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  men 
generally  look  more  healthy  than  the  Cornish  miners,  and  work  for  a 
longer  period ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
Jives  are  more  prolonged,  for  we  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Farr*s  tables 
show  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  even  higher  in  the  North  of  England 
than  in  Cornwall. 

In  reference  to  the  diseases  prevailing  among  the  miners,  the 
Oommisaioners  express  their  regret  that ''  medical  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  mines  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  a  special  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  '  miners*  disease'  by  examining 
the  localities  and  the  air  in  which  the  men  work,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  disease  by  post-mortem  examinations ;"  and 
they  further  state  that  in  consequence  of  this,  "  hasty,  and  in  many 
instances  erroneous,  returns  of  the  cause  of  death  have  been  made  to 
the  district  registrars.*'  They  therefore  desired  to  have  the  subject 
reported  upon  more  fully  by  medical  men,  who  should  enter  upon  tho 
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investigation  without  prejudice  from  previous  ideft&  It  wm  on 
these  grounds  that  the  gentlemen  named  were  requested  to  vunt  the 
mining  districts.  The  reports  which  they  made  will  be  found  to 
give  more  or  less  extended  statements  of  about  230  cases  of 
different  forms  of  disease  which  they  examined  among  miners  in 
CornwaU,  and  of  25  cases  observed  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  These  cases  are  classed  under  the  houis  of — 1.  €i«ienl 
debility,  indigestion,  rheumatism;  2.  Slow  fever;  3.  Diseases  <^  the 
respiratory  organs ;  4.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulating  organs ; 
5.  The  affections  of  the  nervous  system  ;  6.  Dropsy  and  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  &c,;  and  7.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  &c 

Of  the  various  affections,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  seem  to  be  those  to 
Avhich  the  miners  are  more  especially  prone.  Under  the  head  of 
^*  slovo  fever^^ — ^a  term  often  employed  by  the  miner — ^we  are  told  that 
he  includes  two  forms  of  disease,  one  the  usual  enterio  or  typhoid  fiBver, 
which  prevails  extensively  from  defective  sanitary  r^;ulatioDS  in  the 
Cornish  towns  and  hamlets;  the  other,  a  form  of  affection  which 
is  clearly  due  to  the  employment  of  the  miner*  The  disease  spears 
to  commence  gradually  idter  the  miner  has  been  working  undeigronnd 
for  some  years.  "  It  generally  occurs  after  he  has  been  employed  at  a 
close  end  where  there  was  very  imperfect  ventilation  or  great  heat^  or 
when  he  has  been  working  at  tribute  for  some  time  at  a  scarcely  re- 
munerative rate,  so  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  adequate 
amount  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  The  patient's  appetite 
first  fails;  often  he  experiences  an  entire  repugnance  to  food,  and  the 
little  which  he  takes  does  not  agi*ee  with  him,  giving  rise  to  sense  of 
(listensiou,  weight,  or  pain,  or  being  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting. 
There  are  frequently  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen;  the  bowela  are 
confined,  and  the  patient  not  unfrequently  has  piles^  passes  bk>od  by 
stool,  and  has  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  He 
usually  also  suffers  from  headache,  dizziness^  and  depression  of  spiiits, 
rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  soon  becomes  so  prostrated  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  continuing  his  work.  The  failure  of  power  is  sometimes 
first  experienced  in  the  arms  in  striking ;  more  frequently,  however, 
there  is  weakness  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  espmally  expe- 
rienced in  ascending  the  ladders;  usually  there  are  pains  in  all  parts 
of  tho  body,  and  especially  in  the  back  and  limbs.  With  these 
symptoms  there  is  generally  some  shortness  or  difficulty  of  breathing 
but  rather  from  weakness  than  active  affection  of  the  c^est.  Marked 
feverish  symptoms  are  also  experienced,  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  aggravated  toward  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  with  extreme  restlessness  at  night,  so  that  the  patient  obtains  no 
sleep  and  rises  in  the  morning  less  refi'eshed  and  more  prostiafeed 
than  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night."  It  is  added,  this  Ibtm  of 
affection  is  ''  very  aptly  termed  '  slow ;'  it  prostrates  the  patient^  and 
renders  him  altogether  unfit  for  work,  without  being  at  any  time 
seriously  ilL  He  is  rather  out  of  condition  than  ill,  and  is  piopor* 
tionately  long  before  he  recovers  his  health  and  vigour." 

It  api)ear8  however,  that  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
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Dr.  Farr,  before  quoted,  affections  of  the  chest  are  those  to  which  the 
miner  is  especiallj  subject,  and  which  generally  lead  to  his  being 
inoi^Nuntated  for  work,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which 
his  health  first  failed  Of  these  diseases  true  tubercular  phthisis 
oceara  among  the  miners  as  among  the  non-mining  population,  and 
chiefly  in  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Bat  the  pulmo- 
nary aflEections  which  are  more  common  among  the  miners,  and  which 
indeed  seem  to  be  the  result  of  their  occupation,  are  forms  of  bronchitis, 
with  emphysema  and  consolidation  of  different  parts  of  the  lungs,  ulti- 
mately leading  to  disorganization  in  most  cases  sooner  or  later.  These 
affections  are  so  well  known  in  all  the  mining  districts  that  they  are 
called  ''  miner's  disease,**  "  complaint,"  "  asthma,"  or  "  consumption,*' 
and  they  are  so  frequent  that  they  constituted  in  Cornwall  41  out  of 
83  cases  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Peacock,  and  90  out  of  150  cases  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Bankart.  In  the  North  of  England  the  asthmatic 
afiections  are  less  complicated  than  in  Cornwall,  but  they  are  equally 
prevalent,  constituting  18  out  of  the  25  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Peacock 
in  the  Northumberlimd  and  Durham  lead-mining  districts.  It  is  by 
these  forms  of  affection  that  the  labourer  finally  becomes  incapacitated 
for  work,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  few  miners  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  who  do  not  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  asthmatic  affections  become  in  a  few  years  so  severe  that  the 
miner  is  no  longer  able  to  work  underground,  and  sometimes  is  en- 
tirely unfit  for  any  kind  of  work;  but  not  unfrequently,  after  giving 
up  mining  for  some  months  or  years,  they  recover  partially,  and  are 
able  to  do  some  light  labour  at  the  surface  in  fine  weather,  and  when 
free  from  cold.  Men  were  seen  who  had  been  thus  laid  by  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

Diseases  of  the  circnlating  organs  are  stated  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  ComwaU,  bat  rare  among  the  miners  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. It  appears,  however,  that  the  forms  of  cardiac  disease  which  are 
met  with  are  not  generally  caused  by  rheumatism,  but  are  apparently  th(' 
resalt  of  over-exertion,  and  are  combined  with  affections  of  the  lungs. 
They  generally  assume  the  form  of  incompetency  of  the  mitral  valves. 
resulting  fi^im  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle ;  but  occasionally  aortic 
valvular  defects  are  met  with. 

The  account  given  of  the  different  forms  of  disease  among  the  miners 
18  very  full,  so  far  as  the  observation  of  the  cases  during  life  is  con- 
cerned. The  reporters  were,  however,  only  able  to  obtain  one  post- 
mortem examination,  and  thus  their  remarks  upon  the  pathology  of 
miner's  disease  are  unavoidably  defective.  In  this  instance  the  lungs 
were  consolidated  and  broken  down  in  places,  and  the  bronchial  tubes 
were  dilated,  but  there  was  no  tubercle  in  any  part.  The  lungs  are 
reported  to  have  been  very  dark-coloured,  and  the  dark  material 
profved,  on  chemical  examination,  to  be  carbonaceous.  This  observa- 
tion throws  light  upon  the  black  spit  which  the  men  state  is  so 
common  among  them  when  suffering  from  colds,  and  which  indeed 
often  continues  for  many  years  after  they  have  ceased  to  work  nnder- 
grooiid.     We  observe  also,  as  noteworthy  in  connexion  with  the  sallow 
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and  dingy  complexion  said  to  be  nniversal  in  the  old  miners,  that  one 
of  the  supra-renal  bodies  in  this  case  was  entirely  destroyed,  being 
converted  into  a  cyst,  while  the  other  was  atrophied  and  consisted  of 
little  more  than  cellnlar  tissue. 

In  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  scrofulous  affections  among  the 
miners  and  their  families,  they  are  said  to  be  decidedly  rare.  One  of  the 
medical  reporters  states  that  he  visited  some  schools  in  one  of  the  chief 
Cornish  mining  districts,  and  examined  a  large  number  of  childreD, 
most  of  them  those  of  miners,  and  writes  that  he  had  "certainly 
jiever  seen  a  more  healthy  set  of  children  collected  together,  and  did 
not  detect  a  single  child  with  swelled  glands  or  other  sign  of 
scrofula,"  an  observation  of  importance,  as  bearing  upon  the  asserted 
Iiereditary  tendency  to  disease  in  miners. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  the  mining  popu- 
lation, it  remains  to  consider  the  causes  to  which  their  defective  sani- 
tary condition  is  assigned  by  the  Commission. 

In  reporting  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  Commissioners  refer 
to  the  state  of  many  of  the  cottages  in  all  the  mining  districts  as  beiug 
very  defective,  and  the  medical  men  often  speak  of  the  prevalence  of 
fever  in  thenu  It  is,  however,  remarked,  Uiat  this  cause  cannot  ex- 
plain the  state  of  the  miners,  for  their  wives  and  children  are  remark- 
ably healthy-looking,  and  form,  indeed,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  men. 
The  first  circumstance  to  which  they  allude  as  operatiug  unfinvourahly 
upon  the  health  of  the  miners  is  the  want  of  any  mechanical  means 
for  conveying  the  men  to  and  from  the  underground  workings.  At 
present,  the  Commissionei's  say,  that  in  Cornwall  the  almost  universal 
mode  of  entering  and  leaving  the  mines  is  by  ladders,  "  some  of  whidi 
are  perpendicular,  and  few  much  inclined."  When,  therefore,  the  great 
depth  of  many  of  the  mines  is  considered — from  200  to  300  fathoms — 
it  is  at  once  obvious  how  great  must  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  men 
occasioned  by  climbing.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  there  are  mines 
where  the  men  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  this  way.  On  returning 
from  their  work  they  reach  the  surfece  perspiring  profusely  and  much 
exhausted,  especially  when  they  have  been  working  in  close  places. 
In  this  state,  if  the  house  provided  for  changing  their  mining  dothes 
be  not  near  at  hand,  the  men  are  very  apt  to  get  chilled,  and  soSct 
from  serious  illness  in  consequence.  The  older  men,  indeed,  are  often 
incapable  of  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  ladders,  and  can  only  work 
in  mines  where  some  other  means  of  access  and  egres.^  are  provided. 
This,  however,  in  Cornwall,  is  quite  the  exception,  though  in  some 
few  mines  what  is  called  a  man-engine  is  at  work,  and  in  othecs,  the 
men  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  a  skip.  When  undei^gronnd  the 
men  work  with  heavy  hammers,  continually  striking  the  "  borer"^  to 
form  the  bores  for  blasting,  and  thia,  too,  is  hard  work.  Altogether,  the 
labour  which  the  men  have  to  undergo  is  severe,  and  the  medical  men 
ascribe  to  it — and  especially  to  the  ladder-climbing — ^the  prevalence  of 
cardiac  affections  among  the  men.  In  the  North  of  England  the  mines 
are  generally  entered  by  day  or  horizontal  levels  ou  tbe  sides  of  the 
hillsi  and  irom  them  the  men  ascend  or  descend  to  other  workings  by 
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ladders,  or  what  are  termed  ''  stemples'' — staples  driven  into  the  rock 
in  the  sides  of  the  shafts ;  hut  the  vertical  shafts  are  not  generally 
deep,  and  the  lahoor  of  climhing  does  not  appear  to  he  materially  in- 
jurious to  the  men.  The  absence  of  much  climbing  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Peacock  to  explain  the  comparative  rarity  of  disease  of  the  heart 
in  those  districts.  Sometimes  in  the  North,  and  in  Wales,  the  mines 
are  entered  by  vertical  shafts,  but  the  depth  is  not  generally  great,  and 
often  skips  are  provided  to  send  down  and  raise  the  miners. 

The  next  subject  reported  upon  is  the  ventilation  of  the  mines,  and 
though  the  Commissioners  state  that  they  had  proof  that  there  lias 
been  an  improvement  in  this  resi^ect  within  the  last  few  years,  it  ia 
evident  that  many  of  the  mines  are  still  very  defective.  The  work  in 
tho  miues  is  done  by  two  different  sets  of  labourers — ^the  tut  work 
men,  who  are  employed  in  driving  the  new  shafts  and  levels,  and  the 
tributers,  who  get  the  ore.  The  former  are  consequently  most  exposed 
to  work  in  bad  air,  while  the  latter,  chiefly  working  in  places  fully 
o|iened  up  by  different  shafts  and  levels,  may  suffer  but  little  in  this 
way.  If,  however,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  men,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  mines  there  are  places  in  which  the  venti-* 
Lition  is  very  defective.  The  men  say  that  often  the  candles  can  only 
be  got  to  bum  when  held  on  one  side,  or  when  the  wicks  are  kept 
constantly  teazed  out,  and  sometimes  that  they  will  not  bum  at  all  in 
the  places  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  but  have  to  be  placed  some 
distance  behind  them.  When  working  in  bad  air  they  complain  of 
suffering  from  dizziness  and  headache,  failure  of  power  in  the  limbs 
when  beating  the  borer  or  ascending  the  ladders,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
sickness  and  vomiting,  with  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  &c.  These  evidences  of  defective  air  are  met  with  among  the 
miners  employed  in  all  districts,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  than  in  Cornwall;  and,  indeed,  the  men 
everywhere  give  very  much  the  same  account,  it  being  a  common 
remark,  that  *'  all  miners  have  to  breathe  bad  air  more  or  less,"  or  that 
''  in  all  mines  there  are  bad  places ;"  and  if  we  turn  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the  air  of  the  mines,  there  is  ample  proof 
that  the  reports  of  the  men  are  not  overcharged. 

The  investigation  of  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  air  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  Dr.  Bemays.  The  former  gentleman 
examined  no  less  than  328  samples  of  air,  removed  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes  from  the  workings  of  different  mines.  In  reporting  upon 
the  analysis  of  these  samples,  he  states  that  he  regarded  as  normal  all 
the  samples  containing  more  than  20*9  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  as  impure 
those  in  which  the  proportion  ranged  from  20*9  to  20*6,  and  as 
decidedly  bad  all  in  which  the  last  figure  was  not  attained.  Of  the 
whole  of  the  samples  only  10*65  per  cent,  were  normal,  24*69  were 
impure,  and  not  less  than  64*3  per  cent,  were  decidedly  bad.  These 
samples  were  removed  from  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  TTnited 
Kingdom,  and  those  from  the  North  of  England  and  Wales  were  even 
worse  than  the  Cornish  samples,  yet  of  the  latter,  not  less  than  87 
contained  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  11  less  than  19  per 
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cent.,  and  in  1  the  proportion  was  only  18*27.  He  fbrther  renuiki, 
that  the  air  from  some  of  the  workings  oonld  not  he  analysed  fixMn  the 
candles  not  homing  sufficiently  well  for  the  tuhes  to  be  sealed. 
Dr.  Bemays  also  made  analyses  of  air  from  mines  in  different  districta. 
In  Cornwall  he  found  specimens  varying  as  to  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic  add  from  nearly  the  healthy  standard  to  0'65  and  0*846  per 
cent.,  and  from  one  mine  in  the  North  of  England  he  analyzed  air 
containing  not  less  than  2*238  per  cent,  of  carhonic  aetd.  He  re- 
marks that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  persons  conld  have  been  fonnd 
capable  of  living,  still  less  of  following  a  laborious  occupation,  in  so  im- 
pure an  atmosphere.  It  must  further  be  remembered,  that  the  air  of 
mines  thus  proved  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
tiurchaxged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  still  further  depraved  by  the  offen- 
sive exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  men  at  work,  by 
the  combustion  of  their  candles  and  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  workings  also  in  all  the  deep  mines  become  hot,  varying  from  80* 
to  90^  Fahr.,  and  in  some  the  temperature  of  certain  parts  exceeds 
100%  and  even  amounts  to  110%  The  labour  in  these  hot  places  is 
attended  with  great  exhaustion,  the  men  work  nearly  naked,  and  yet 
liave  to  leave  the  close  ends  and  go  into  the  levels  and  throw  water 
over  themselves  every  few  minutes.  The  effect  is  also  to  render  the 
miners  very  susceptible  to  cold  on  reaching  the  surfiice.  In  the  North  of 
England  the  mines  are  not  hot,  though  even  after  working  in  some  of 
them  the  men  are  very  apt  to  take  cold 

The  defective  ventilation  also  causes  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  the 
mines  to  be  very  dusty.  This,  in  dry  mines,  the  men  state  is  vecy 
prejudicial  to  them.  The  Cornish  mines  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
very  objectionable  in  this  respect ;  but  in  the  North  the  loose  shales 
throw  off  much  dust  in  boring  and  after  explosions,  and  the  men 
complain  much  in  consequence.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
reason  to  ascribe  much  evil  to  the  inhalation  of  gritty  particles  in 
Cornwall,  but  in  the  North  of  England  the  men  appear  to  suffer  con- 
siderably from  this  cause. 

In  Cornwall  the  great  complaint  is  of  "  cold  damp,*'  apparently  air 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  chilled  and  very  moist  from  passing 
through  the  workings.  In  the  North  the  men  generally  class  together 
as  causes  of  their  indisposition  *'  bad  air,  powder  reek^  and  stonr."  It 
i^pears,  however,  that  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as  pro- 
ducing the  sickness  among  the  men — too  violent  muscular  exertion  and 
defective  ventilation — rather  act  as  predisposants  to  disease  than  give 
rise  to  it.  They  apparently  impair  the  general  health,  and  give  rise 
to  a  cachectic  state  of  system,  in  which  serious  and  prolonged  illness 
supervenes  on  the  occasion  of  any  exciting  cause — sudden  dull,  or 
acddents,  often  even  when  such  causes  are  very  slight.  The  medkal 
men  also  appear  to  think  that  the  Cornish  miners  do  not  get  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  men  following  so 
laborious  an  occupation. 

The  exciting  causes  of  disease  in  the  miners  are  thus  ennmnated 
in  one  of  the  reports : 
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*'  Some  of  the  mea  ascribed  their  illness  to  the  exposure  to  'cold-damp'  in 
the  mine,  others  to  having  been  chilled  on  resting  in  a  cold  and  damp  level,  after 
they  bad  been  working  in  a  hot  and  close  end  and  when  perspiring  freely;  and 
yet  others  to  their  having  had  to  pass  through  cold  water  on  leaving  the  place 
at  which  thev  had  been  working.  Some  blamed  as  the  cause  of  their  indispo- 
sition the  cold  draughts  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  shafts  when  wearing 
their  wet  underground  clothing.  Another  said  he  had  taken  cold  from  having 
to  wait  in  the  sEaft  till  the  time  for  leaving  the  mine.  One  traced  his  attack 
to  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  on  reaching  the  surface,  from  having  to  so 
through  the  rain  to  the  changing  house ;  another  to  having  had  to  wash  in  cold 
water ;  and  yet  others  to  having  put  on  the  clothes  in  which  they  had  walked 
through  the  rain  to  the  mine,  and  which  had  not  been  properly  dried.  One 
man  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  health  to  having  gone  to  work  in  a  cold  mine  in 
the  granite,  after  having  long  worked  in  a  warm  one  in  the  killas ;  another,  who 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  referred  his  illness  to  having  been 
•eniployed  in  repaiiiug  the  shaft  of  a  mine  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
being  re-worked — *  forked  out* — and  in  which  the  cold  water  came  down  upon. 
liim  and  kept  him  constantly  wet.  A  third,  who  was  paraplegic,  said  that  the 
symptoms  had  rapidly  come  on  after  he  had  been  working  with  his  legs  in  cold 
water,  owing  to  the  drainage  of  the  level  being  obstructed  by  '  attles,'  or 
*  deads.'  ijid  a  fourth  referred  his  illness  to  having  taken  cold  from  having 
been  employed  in  repairing  the  neck  of  the  shaftj  when  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  working  in  warm  levels  underground." 

There  are  varioos  other  subjects  discussed  iu  the  report,  all  of  great 
interest,  but  we  have  only  space  to  allude  to  the  frequency  of  accidents 
among  the  men.  These  consist  of  injuries  in  blasting,  fedls  from  ladders, 
fiJling  from  one  level  to  another,  ftdls  of  rock,  and  bursting  of  boilers, 
'4&a,  and  entail  a  very  great  increase  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  all  the 
mining  districts,  but  especially  in  Cornwall. 

Of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak,  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  previously 
made.  The  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  have  special  re- 
ference to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  miners,  are — 

1st.  That  some  system  of  improved  ventilation  of  the  mines  should 
be  introduced. 

2nd.  That  all  mines  should  have  proper  houses  in  which  the  men 
can  change  and  dry  their  clothes. 

3rd.  That  mechanical  means  of  access  and  egress  should  be  provided, 
in  the  place  of  the  ladders,  where  the  mines  are  deep. 

4tli.  That,  "as  a  general  rule,"  no  boys  under  the  age  of  14  should 
work  below  the  sur&oe. 

And  dth.  That  the  system  of  mine  clubs  should  be  modified,  so  as 
to  allow  of  help  being  extended  in  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  of 
accident. 

There  are  doubtless  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out  any  system 
of  ventilation  in  deep  min^  sunk  in  rocky  strata.  In  the  coal 
mines,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ventilation  by  means 
of  exhausting  furnaces  is  often  most  perfect,  and  the  superior 
healthiness  of  the  men  in  consequence  has  been  shown.  There 
seems,  therefore,  every  reason  why  this  system  should,  if  practicable,  be 
tried  in  the  metal  mines.     In  some  of  the  mines  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  in 
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the  North  of  England,  the  83r8tem  has  beea  introdaoed,  and  has  been 
found  to  work  well.  In  Cornwall,  where  much  fael  is  consumed  by 
the  pumping  and  drawing  engines,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  dif* 
iicalty  in  rendering  the  furnaces  available  for  producing  hj  exhaustion 
an  upcast  current  from  the  lower  woikings,  while  fresh  air  might  be 
introduced  through  boxes  or  tubes,  receiving  their  supply  direct 
from  the  sur&ce.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  plan  would  at 
least  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  mere  accidental  ventilatioD, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  all  that  takes  place  at  present. 

The  requirement  that  proper  dr3ring-hou8es  should  be  attached  to 
all  mines,  and  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the 
clothes  of  all  the  men  employed,  and  be  properly  provided  with  warm 
water  for  washing,  and  even  for  bathing,  would  doubtless  contribute 
both  to  the  comfort  and  healthiness  of  the  miners.  Such  houses  should 
also  be  placed  so  close  to  the  shafts  by  which  the  men  leave  the  mines, 
that  they  could  at  once  reach  them  without  exposure  to  the  external  air, 
when  exhausted  and  in  their  wet  clothes. 

Man-engines  or  skips  should  also  be  attached  to  all  deep  mines,  to 
convey  the  men  to  and  from  their  work.  The  skip,  of  the  two,  would 
probably  be  the  best,  for  it  would  convey  the  men  more  rapidly  up  ta 
the  sur&ce,  and  so  expose  them  for  a  shorter  time  to  the  cold  draughts 
which  are  felt  in  the  shafts,  and  which  the  men  say  often  give  them 
colds  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  serious  illness. 

The  restriction  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  boys  are  to  work 
underground  should,  we  think,  have  been  peremptory ;  ther  terms 
employed  by  the  Commission  would  enable  its  intention  to  be  en* 
tirely  evaded.  We  think  also  that  the  age  of  14  is  too  early,  and 
that  the  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  underground  before  15 
or  16.  The  Commissioners  quote  the  remarks  of  one  of  their  medical 
men  upon  the  injurious  influence  which  probably  results  from  the  boys 
being  allowed  to  commence  work  so  early  as  at  present.  We  observe^ 
however,  that  that  gentleman  fixes  the  age  which  we  have  named  as 
the  earliest  at  which  the  boys  should  be  allowed  to  go  underground, 
and  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  plan  adopted  in  the  London  Lead 
Company*s  mines  in  the  north.  In  these  the  boys  only  begin  to  work 
underground  regularly  when  1 8  yeai's  of  age ;  but  are  allowed,  after  the 
age  of  14,  to  work  during  winter  for  about  three  months — work 
at  the  surfiice  being  during  this  time  not  carried  on  from  the  rigour  of 
the  climate.  They  are  thus  kept  in  constant  work,  and  get  gradually 
inured  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  mines.  We  believe  that  no  legislative 
enactments  which  can  be  introduced  would  be  more  beneficial  than  a 
restriction  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  boys  begin  to  work  underground. 
At  16  or  18  they  will  probably  be  young  enough  to  make  good  miners, 
while  their  strength  will  be  so  far  established  as  to  resist  to  a  oonsida'- 
able  extent  the  injurious  influences  to  which  they  must  necessarily  he 
exposed;  and  we  think  that  a  regulation  of  this  kind  would  materially 
prolong  the  period  of  labour  of  the  miner. 

The  subject  of  the  mine-clubs  is  one  which  imperatively  demands 
some  alteration.     At  present  the  men  generally  only  receive  pecu* 
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niaiy  assistance  when  sufferiDg  from  a  "  visible  hurt ;"  and  in  some 
mines  they  are  only  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  under 
similar  drcnmstanoes.  We  see  with  much  pleasure  that  Lord  Kinnaird 
has  devoted  himself  to  this  subject ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  and  Mr.  Brown,  a  scheme  of  a  miner^s  club,  to  provide  for  medical 
relief  in  sickness  and  accident,  and  for  annuities  at  certain  periods  of 
life,  has  been  drawn.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  plan  may  be 
carried  out.  In  the  London  Lead  Companies  mines,  and  in  those  of 
Mr.  Beaumont,  well-arranged  clubs  are  in  operation,  and  are  pro- 
ductive  of  much  benefit  to  the  miner.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
8  club  embracing  the  men  in  different  districts,  and  which  would 
allow  them  the  choice  of  different  medical  men,  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  clubs  attached  to  particular  mines,  and  to  which 
there  is  generally  only  one  doctor. 

In  concluding  our  analysis  of  the  report,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  country  is  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  Commission,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  chairman.  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  may  safely  be  said 
to  have  been  by  far  its  most  active  and  earnest  member,  for  the 
investigations  which  they  have  carried  out.  Their  report,  and 
the  evidence  adduced,  contain  ample  materials  on  which  to  base 
legislative  enactments  having  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  miners.  The  mining  interest  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  injured  by  unnecessary  interference;  but  we  believe 
that  regulations  might  be  introduced  which  would  materially  lessen 
the  prevalence  of  sickness  among  the  men,  without  affecting  the 
suco^sful  working  of  the  really  valuable  mines.  Many  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  are  fully  alive  to  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
occupation  upon  the  men  employed  in  it,  and  are  most  anxious  that 
everything  within  their  power  should  be  done  to  promote  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  miners.  We  do  not,  therefore,  anticipate  that  any 
difficulty  would  occur  in  passing  such  an  Act ;  and  we  hope  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  a  measure  of  the  kind  is  introduced  into 
Parliament.  It  is  impossible  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mining  population  without  being  struck  with  their  many  truly  sterling 
qualities,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  aid  in  lessening,  if  possible,  the  amount  of  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 


Review  VI, 

T/ie  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,    By  W.  ArrKEN,  M.D. 
In  Two  Vols.    Third  Edition.— Zowtfoii.    pp.  939-952. 

To  portray,  even  in  outline,  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  in 
1864  is  no  light  or  easy  undertaking.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
subject,  and  the  consequent  labour  and  research  required  for  its 
mastery,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  clear,  well-digested, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  condensed  account  of  many  intricate  and  per- 
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plexiog  questions  in  theory  and  practioe,  attach  to  such  a  labour  a 
dignity  &r  surpassing  that  of  an  ordinary  cominlation. . 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  was  room  for  such  a  work  as 
that  before  us.  The  great  advances  in  pathology  which  have  lately 
been  made  in  Germany^  as  well  as  in  our  own  countiy,  had  reo^T^l 
no  fitting  and  connected  exposition,  although  good  accounts  of  foceign 
i*esearches  in  special  departments  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  Beview,  and  in  other  journals.  We  believe  that  in 
bringing  together  the  fruit  of  so  much  original  research  Dr.  Aitkea 
has  not  only  fulfilled  his  original  aim  of  supplying  ^  a  text-book  for 
students  following  a  systematic  arrangement,  which  would  give  diem 
a  consistent  view  of  the  main  fiusts,  doctrines,  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  the  science,**  but  that  he 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  he  prized  by  the  busy  practitioner  as 
a  pleasantly  written  and  accurate  digest  of  recent  progress  in  the 
^ence  and  art  of  medicine. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts — viz.,  Part  I.  Topics  relative 
to  Pathology.  II.  Methodical  Nosology.  IIL  Special  P^ology  and 
Therapeutics.  lY.  Medical  Geography.  The  first  seven  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  preliminaiy  and  introductory  matter. 
The  student  is  told  that,  as  a  science,  medicine  comprehends  {^ysiology, 
pathology  (general  and  special)  therapeutics,  and  hygiene  ;  that,  as 
an  art,  it  is  chiefly  concerned  with  special  pathology  and  therapeutics ; 
that  in  the  investigation  of  disease  he  must  study  its  signs  or 
symptoms,  its  causes,  its  seats,  its  effects  upon  healthy  structure,  and 
the  new  products  which  often  result  from  it;  that  the  modem 
doctrines  relative  to  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine are  guided  by  the  dictates  of  physiology  ;  and  that  it  is 

"  to  physiology  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  iht 
natural  and  normal  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  beings,  that  we  most 
look  for  future  progress  in  |)athology ;  while  the  means  and  the  instnunenls 
which  advance  physiology  will  simultaneously  advance  our  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  nature  qfditeases — ^a  sound  knowledge  of  which  can  alone  enable  us  to 
*  appreciate  their  causes/  and  so  arrange  measures  for  the  prevention  of  manj 
of  tnem,  based  on  the  great  truths  of  science."  (p.  15.) 

Further,  the  practitioner  is  exhorted  to  study  as  much  as  possible 
the  nature  and  effects  of  disease,  and  not  to  confine  his  attention  to 
its  signs  or  symptoms.  By  contenting  himself  with  the  latter,  "■  he 
can  have  little  conscious  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  In  the  words  of 
Cruveilhier,  he  will  during  his  lifetime  '  see  many  patients,  but  few 
diseases.'     Such  a  practitioner  is  not  to  be  trusted."  (p.  26.) 

Having  surveyed  the  vast  extent  of  the  fidd  which  the  student  of 
medicine  has  to  cultivate,  and  having  pointed  out  the  method  by 
which  its  culture  may  lead  to  the  great  end  in  view,  the  aacoeaBfol 
treatment  of  disease,  Dr.  Aitken  next  addresses  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  complex  morbid  states  which  more  or  less  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  every  specific  morbid  manifestation — viz.,  fisver,  in- 
flammation, and  d^neration  of  tissue.     The  importance  of  a  fuU 
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conadentioii  of  these  subjects  can  scarcely  be  ovenated,  and  accord*; 
inglj  we  find  that  the  best  writers  on  the  practice  of  medicine  have 
always  dwelt  largely  upon  the  topics — ^fever  and  inflammation.  The 
term  **  degeneration  of  tissue**  is  comparatively  new  in  a  text-book  of 
practical  medicine,  for  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  microscope 
has  revealed  various  forms  of  degeneration  which  lead  to  serious 
morbid  complications.     A  few  words  upon  each  of  these  subjects. 

Following  in  the  train  of  Cullen^  Dr.  Aitken  prefixes  to  his  account 
of  eaych.  special  disease  or  complex  morbid  state  a  definition  or  enu* 
meration  of  the  features  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  and  unequal  state  of 
our  knowledge,  definitions  of  the  various  specific  diseases  must  vary 
much  in  character.  Instead  of  being  an  expression  of  the  intimate 
nature  or  essence  of  a  disease,  the  definition  is  too  often  nothing  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  its  causes,  of  its  symptoms,  or  of  its  effects 
upon  structure.  On^the  whole,  however,  for  the  sake  of  identification, 
Dr.  Aitken*s  system  of  definitions  is  not  without  value.  We  trust 
the  time  may  yet  arrive  when  a  writer  on  special  pathology  may  be 
able  to  define  a  disease  according  to  its  nature-— that  is,  according  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  aberration  from  healthy  function  or 
.structure  which  difierentiates  one  morbid  process  from  another. 

In  the  definition  of  fever  we  are  told  that  *'it  essentially  consists 
in  devation  of  temperature  which  must  arise  firom  an  incressed  tissue 
change,  and  have  its  immediate  cause  in  alterations  of  the  nervous 
system."  These  are  the  words  of  Professor  Yirchow,  to  whose  gene* 
ndisations  and  original  thoughts  we  owe  very  much  of  our  knowled^ 
of  pyrexia.  Dr.  Aitken  would  have  done  well  if  instead  of  merely 
referring  to  ^  Yirchow"  he  had  given  a  precise  reference  to  the  essay  of 
the  Berlin  professor,  which  is  certainly  the  most  original  and  sug- 
gestive disquisition  on  fever  written  in  our  day.  This  leads  us  to 
remark  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  value  of  the  work  would  be  increased 
by  a  reference  at  the  banning  or  end  of  each  chapter  to  the  principal 
literature  (modem)  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  so  that  the 
student  might  possess  a  ready  and  reliable  guide  to  the  extension  of  his 
knowledge  on  any  particular  topic.  This  is  the  more  desirable,  because 
any  work  on  special  pathology  and  practice  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
an  introductory  and  connected  outline  of  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and 
complexity.  Returning  to  the  chapter  on  fever,  the  most  original 
and  instructive  modem  essays  in  our  own  language  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Guktonian  lectures  of  Dr.  Parkes  (1855).  Adopting  the  opinions 
of  Yirchowj  Dr.  Parkes  has  shown  by  clinical  researches  that  in  all 
feven  there 'is  increased  metamorphosis  of  tiBsue,  and  that  this  de- 
stmotion  of  tissue  is  e&cted  through  the  agency  of  certain  parts  of  the 
ju^irons  system  is  a  &ct  which,  although  not  strictly  proven,  is 
rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  The  phenomenon  of  fever 
which  has  of  late  received  most  attention  is  the  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature. That  this  is  the  most  constant  objective  sign  of  fever  much 
recent  investigation  proves.  Long  ago  Galen  told  us  that  fever  was 
color  praUier  naiuram;  and  the  introduction  by  De  Haen  of  thermo* 
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metiy  in  clinical  researches  proves  how  exactly  he  hit  the  tnith. 
The  researches  of  Gierse,  Koger,  Tranbe,  Zimmerman^  Jochmam 
Parkes,  and  Wnnderlich,  hare  not  only  shown  that  the  blood  is  hotter 
in  all  fevers  (even  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague),  but  they  have  done  mnch  to 
ascertain  the  natnre  of  the  law  regulating  the  variation  of  temperature 
in  each  specific  form  of  fever.  Of  what  consequence  Dr.  Aitken 
considers  thermometry  in  disease  may  be  learned  from  the  foUowisg 
sentence : 

"  The  student  or  physician  who  continues  to  disregard  the  aid  of  thermo- 
metry in  the  dia^osis  of  febrile  disease,  or  the  military  medical  officer,  who 
ignores  its  value  m  the  appreciation  of  feigned  disease,  such  as  rheumatism, 
may  be  compared  to  the  bhnd  man  guiding  himself.  Bv  means  of  great  prac- 
tice and  intelli|(ence  the  blind  man  will  often  proceed  rightly,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  able  to  see  clearly  are  proverbially  above  all  price.  The 
necessity  of  the  use  of  the  instrument,  also,  wDl  soon  become  known  to  the 
general  public,  and  patients  will  become  dissatisfied  if  all  known  means  of  in* 
vestigation  are  not  employed  in  appreciating  the  nature  of  their  malady.  For 
many  years  the  German  student  and  physician  has  been  familiar  with  its  use ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Parkes  and  the  pupils  he  taught,  when  dinical 
professor  in  University  GoUege  Hospital,  the  usefulness  of  the  thermometer  in 
recognising  febrile  diseases  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  the  medical  schools  of  this  country.'*  (p.  63.) 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  thermometric  observations ;  but  a  few  remarks  upon  their  general 
import  may  interest  our  readers,  and  may  induce  them  to  seek  farther 
information  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  Aitken's  excellent  analysis  of 
Wunderlich*s  observations.  The  firat  questions  the  practitioner  may 
probably  ask  are  :  Of  what  use  is  this  thermometric  inquiry  to  us  I  Will 
it  teach  us  anything  in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treatment  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  know?  To  each  of  these  inquiries  I>r.  Aitken 
gives  au  afiirmative  answer.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  hnman 
body  at  a  sheltered  part,  such  as  the  axilla,  is  98^  4'  Fahr.  Acoording 
to  Traube,  any  variation  from  this  standard  beyond  half  a  degree  is  in- 
consistent  with  health.  A  mere  indisposition,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable rise  of  temperature,  ought  never  to  be  made  light  o(  mark- 
ing as  it  usually  does  the  beginning  of  important  disease.  During 
convalescence  a  rise  of  temperature  will  invariably  suffice  to  indicate 
a  relapse  or  the  advent  of  another  form  of  disease,  which,  by  due 
precautions,  may  be  warded  off.  As  regards  diagnosis^  it  haa  been. 
shown  that  specific  forms  of  febrile  dis^ises  have  their  own  chmcac:- 
teristic  variations  of  temperature.  For  example,  the  characteriatit; 
variations  of  the  temperature,  as  exhibited  in  a  typical  case  of  eoiteric, 
intestinal  or  typhoid  fever,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they  are  not  fimnd 
in  any  other  disease.  So  with  other  forms,  should  difficulty  occur, 
observations  of  temperature  may  greatly  aid  diagnosis.  Of  ooar»e 
these  observations  must  be  made  daily ;  but  it  appears  th^re  are  case$ 
in  which  a  single  observation  may  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  certain 
diagnosis  : 

"  A  person  who  j^esterday  was  healthy  exhibits  this  morning  a  iempnakure 
above  l04^  Fahr.,  is  almost  certainly  tne  subject  of  an  attack  of  ephcmcnl 
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fever,  or  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  should  the  temperatore  rise  np  to  or 
beyond  106°  3'  Fahr.,  the  case  will  certainly  turn  out  to  be  one  of  ague,  or 
some  other  form  of  a  malarious  fever.  Again,  a  patient  under  eighteen  years 
of  a^  shoi^  the  general  symptoms  of  what  looks  like  typhus  fever ;  but  one 
evening  during  the  second  haliof  the  first  week  of  illness,  or  during  the  first 
hiilf  of  the  second  week,  the  temperature  of  his  body  sinks  below  103°  3'  Fahr. 
without  any  external  cause,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  fever  is  not  typhus. 
Again,  in  a  patient  whose  temperature  rises  during  the  first  day  of  illness  up 
to  106°  Fahr.,  it  is  certain  he  does  not  suffer  from  typhus ;  and  of  a  patient 
who  exhibits  the  eeneral  tyjpical  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  whose  tem- 
peratore never  reacmes  101°  r  Fahr.  =  31°  B«,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
no  soft,^nfiltrating  exudation  is  present  in  the  lung.  I^tly,  if  a  patient 
suffers  from  measles,  and  retains  a  high  temperature  after  the  eruption 
has  faded,  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  complicating  disturbance  is 
present."  (p.  45.) 

Wheu  taken  with  other  jneans  of  diagnoeia  a  single  observation  of 
the  temperature  will  not  unfrequently  determine  whether  the  disease 
is  one  of  danger  or  not,  and  thus  assist  us  greatly  in  prognosis.  Let 
us  adduce  one  more  illustration  in  proof  of  the  value  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  tbia  sense : 

"  In  typhoid  fever,  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  on  any  evening 
103°  5'  Fahr.,  indicates  a  prooably  mild  course  of  the  fever,  especially  if  the 
increase  of  temperature  takes  place  moderately  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week.  A  temperature  of  105°  Fahr.  in  the  evening,  or  of  104°  Fahr. 
in  the  morning,  shows  that  the  attack  is  a  very  severe  one,  and  forebodes 
danger  during  the  third  week.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temperature  of 
101^  7*  Fahr.,  and  below  in  the  morning,  indicates  a  mild  attack,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  convalescence.  In  pneumonia,  a  temperature  of  104°  Fahr.  and 
upwards,  indicates  a  severe  attacK.  In  acute  rheumatism,  a  temperature  of 
104°  is  always  an  alarming  symptom,  foreboding  danger  or  some  complication, 
such  as  pencardial  inflammation.  In  a  case  of  icterus,  otherwise  mild,  an 
increase  of  temperature  indicates  a  pernicious  turn.  In  a  puerperal  female,  an 
increase  of  temperature  indicates  approaching  pelvic  inflammation.  In  tuber- 
culosis, an  increase  of  temperature  shows  that  the  disease  is  advancing,  or 
that  untoward  complications  are  setting  in.  In  short,  the  presence  of  the 
/ecer  temperature  (104°  Fahr.  to  105°  Faur.)  in  any  disease  indicates  that  its 
progress  is  not  checked,  and  that  complications  may  still  occur."  (p.  45.) 

By  means  of  the  thermometer  we  can  not  only  foretell  whether  a 
febrile  disease  is  likely  to  run  a  mild  or  severe  coarse,  but  by  daily 
observations,  the  diflTerential  diagnosis  of  such  diseases  as  ephemeral, 
intermittent^  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  acute  rheu- 
matism, erysipelas,  pneumonia^  and  pyaemia  may  be  surely  established. 
In  each  case  the  variation  of  temperature  is  peculiar  and  characteristicy 
as  may  be  learned  at  a  glance  from  diagrams  marking  oflT  the  daily 
range  of  temperature.  In  Dr.  Aitken's  description  of  all  of  these 
#^i«ftaiM»»  sach  diagrams  from  the  works  of  Wunderlich  and  Ti^aube  are 
appended,  and  the  whole  subject  of  temperature  has  received  from 
him  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  constitutes  a  new  and  impor- 
tant feature  in  his  work. 

The  next  section  of  the  work,  ''  On  Inflammation,**  is  carefully 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  Paget^  Bennett,  Simon,  Yirchow, 
and  Lister.     Although  it  is  confessed  that  to  give  a  correct  defini- 
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tion  of  inflammation  is  not  poanbley  a  definition  is  nererllieleflB  at- 
tempted ;  bnty  as  in  other  instances,  it  is  an  ezpressioii  of  the  ol«0nc- 
terisUcs  rather  than  of  the  naiure  of  this  complex  process.  Our 
modem  notitxis  of  inflammation  are  distinguished  from  all  which  hare 
preceded  by  being  much  less  dogmatic  and  limited  in  their  character. 
A  history  of  inflammation  would  be  that  of  ''the  pivot  upon  which 
the  medical  philosophy  of  the  time  has  revolTed.''  The  anciatts  evi- 
dently regarded  the  heat  as  the  most  important  of  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms,  since  ftom  it  they  named  the  -  process ;  but  ainoe  ihat  time 
CEU^  and  all  of  the  remaining  three  signs,  the  redness,  the  pain,  and 
the  swelling,  have  had  their  tarn  in  the  foreground.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  the  resiUts  of  the  process,  the  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  was 
maintained  by  the  Vienna  school  to  constitute  the  essence  and  embody 
the  nature  of  the  process  itselE  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
found  that  to  select  one  of  the  characteristics  or  one  of  the  results  of  a 
series  of  complex  vital  phenomena  as  the  expression  of  the  process 
itself  is  calculated  rather  to  lead  us  away  from  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
is  inflammation  1  we  must  be  content  to  give  up  the  hope  of  finding  a 
more  concise  formula,  expressive  of  the  whole  truth.  Amonggt  those 
who  have  quite  lately  extended  our  knowledge  of  inflammation,  the 
names  of  Professors  Yirchow  and  Lister  stand  most  prominently  forth. 
Both  observers  have  specially  studied  the  efiects  of  irritation  on  the 
extra-vascular  elements  of  the  tissue^  and  their  results  show  that  in 
inflammation  the  functional,  nutritive,  and  formative  properties  of  the 
tissues  are  gravely  and  essentially  implicated.  Mr.  Lister  has  demon- 
strated that  suspension  of  functional  activity  is  one  of  the  earliest 
phenomena,  and  that  as  a  rule  it  precedes  the  condition  of  sfosu.  The 
German  professor  distinguishes  a  class  of  inflammations  in  which  the 
change  consists  in  an  increased  nutritive  activity,  the  tissues  themaeLves 
taking  up  a  larger  proportion  of  nutriment.  These  he  names  *'  paren- 
chymatous"  inflammations,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  fimn  of 
inflammation  in  which  an  increase  of  secretion  occurs  (exudation) — 
secretory  inflammations.  The  cornea,  cartilage,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
connective  tissue,  &c.,  are  subject  to  the  first  of  these  forms,  whilst  the 
mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  commonly  seats  of  secretory  inflam- 
mation. The  occurrence  of  exudation  outside  the  vessels  and  ammigti 
the  tissues,  Yirchow  says  he  has  never  seen.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  hyperinosis,  opinion  is  now  considerably  changed.  On  this 
point  Dr.  .^tken  remarks : 

"At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  blood  was  altered  in  its  oonstiiutioa 
chie%  by  an  increase  of  the  fibrine  and  the  white  corposdes,  but  it  is  now 
found  that  the  white  or  mdimental  corpuscles  of  the  blood  cannot  be  s^Miated 
from  the  fibrine  by  any  known  process ;  consequently,  the  relative  amooat  of 
fibrine  cannot  be  correctly  stated  in  relation  to  the  blood.  And  as  in  inaqj 
inflammations  these  corpuscles  are  increased,  as  well  as  in  manv  conditnos, 
such  as  pregnancy,  in  which  no  inflammatorv  process  exists,  the  luood  is  simi- 
larly altered,  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  change  is  due  to  fibrine^  or  how 
much  to  the  white  corpuscles.  The  generation  and  accumulation  of  bui^ 
numbers  of  white  corpuscles  b  not  now  received  as  a  fact."  (p.  78.) 
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With  regard  ta  the  compound  granule  cells  as  inflammatory  pro- 
dncta,  Dr.  Aitken  believes  that  they  perform  a  very  important 
function,  and  are  the  media  through  which  the  liquefied,  softened,  and 
disintegrated  products  of  inflammation  are  gradually  absorbed.  He 
adopts  the  views  of  Yirchow  as  to  the  origin  of  pus  cells,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  offspring  of  pre-existing  germs.  A  mass  of  ob- 
servations by  Virchow,  His,  Weber,  Billroth,  Bemak,  Turner,  Hal- 
dan^  and  others,  are  recorded  in  &vour  of  this  view ;  and  we  may 
now  regard  the  conclusion  of  Yirchow  as  satisfactorily  proven,  although 
aome  distinguished  pathologists  remain  sceptical.  The  observation  of 
pjogeneais  in  a  tissue  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  difficult ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Haldane  has  observed,  '^  We  must  not  expect  to  be  able  in  the  case  of 
every  abscess  or  purulent  discharge  to  trace  thus  distinctly  (as  has  been 
done  in  the  preceding  paragraphs),  the  origin  of  the  pus  cells.  There 
is  only  a  certain  stage  in  pathological  as  in  physiological  growth,  iu 
which  the  actual  mode  of  development  can  be  followed."  There  is 
little  doubt  that  extended  research  will  confirm  the  doctrine  that  pus- 
oells  originate  in  pre-existing  ceUs  or  nuclei 

The  third  section  of  the  chapter  on  complex  morbid  states  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  various  degenerations  to  which  tissues  and 
organs  are  liable — ^viz.,  the  &tty,  mineral,  pigmentary,  and  amyloid. 
The  description  of  the  latter  form  is  the  best  we  have  seen  in  any 
English  work. 

From  chapter  ix.,  ''On  Types  of  Disease  and  their  tendency  to 
change,*'  we  learn  that  Dr.  Aitken  is  a  believer  in  the  change  of  type 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  specific  forms  of  fever. 
Most  unprejudiced  persons  who  have  read  the  papers  of  Drs.  Alison, 
Ohristison,  and  Watson  will  have  difficulty  in  escaping  this  conclusion.. 
Nor  is  there  any  obstacle  theoretically  in  believing  that,  although  a 
local  morbid  process  may  be  always  the  same,  the  constitutional  ex- 
pression of  that  process  may  vary  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
general  constitution  is  in  itself  changed.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Aitken  well  slio  ws, 
the  general  character  of  the  diseases  of  our  day  is  very  different  from 
that  of  those  which  affected  our  grandfathers,  and  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  Oullen  has  given  place  to  one  of  a  sub-acute  or  asthenic  charac- 
ter. The  habits  of  life  in  our  age,  amongst  the  young  especially,  are 
snch  as  affect  the  general  standard  of  nutrition  :  hence  the  febrile  re- 
actions and  typhoid  complexion  of  inflammation  when  it  is  excited, 
and  hence  the  abundance  of  those  non-inflammatory  complaints,  now 
tx)  common,  the  various  forms  of  degeneration. 

In  chapter  xi, ''  On  the  Treatment  of  Complex  Morbid  Processes,*' 
Tiz.,  fever  and  inflammation,  several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  general  blood-letting,  its  action,  and  the  indications  for 
its  use  ;  but  the  remaining  remedies  are  rather  briefly  noticed.  We 
should  like  to  have  had  something  about  the  indications  for  and  mode 
of  action  of  local  blood-letting,  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
various  methods  of  local  blood  abstraction,  the  action  or  theory  of  action 
of  the  various  forms  of  counter-irritation,  the  general  indications  for  the 
different  dasses  of  purgatives,  he.    In  regard  to  mercury  in  inflamma- 
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tion.  Dr.  Aitken  belieyes  it  to  be  naeful  in  the  sthenic  formsy  and  in 
membranous  ioflammationa^  and  such  as  go  on  slowly,  as  it  '^  tends  to 
prevent  effusion  and  favour  absorption  of  effused  products." 

Part  IL  is  devoted  to  Nosology.  The  principal  object  of  a  work 
like  that  now  before  us  is  to  teach  students  the  nature,  the  re* 
cognition,  and  above  all,  the  treatmeut  of  diseases.  This  subject  being 
veiy  extensive,  economy  of  space  is  requisite.  When  we  remember 
how  imperfect  are  all  attempts  uniformly  and  consistently  to  define^  to 
name^  and  to  classify  diseases,  we  think  that  this  part  of  the  work 
might  very  well  have  been  omitted,  and  the  twenty-six  pages  which  it 
occupies  devoted  to  matter  of  more  importance  to  the  student.  A 
sufficient  indication  of  the  author's  views  on  classification  may  vecy 
well  be  obtained  from  the  order  he  follows  in  the  description  of  special 
diseases. 

Part  ni.  is  devoted  to  Special  Pathology.  It  naturally  constitute 
the  chief  portion  of  the  work.  The  order  in  which  diseases  are  de- 
scribed corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  classification  of  the  Begistrar- 
General.  Zymotic  diseases  are  arranged  under  the  heads  Miasmatic, 
Entbetic,  Dietic,  Parasitic.  These  subjects  occupy  the  first  volume 
of  the  work. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  general  pathology  of  the  miasmatic  class  of 
diseases,  Dr.  Aitken  acknowledges  three  modes  of  origin,  or  three 
classes  of  poisons, — viz.,  1st,  paludal  malarious  poison ;  2nd,  animal 
malaria  poison ;  and  3rd,  specific  disease  poison.  The  first  form  of 
poison  is  now  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Dr.  Aitken  and 
most  other  people  think  that  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  the 
improved  drainage  of  the  country.  But  even  on  this  point  **  doctors 
differ,"  and  we  find  a  high  authority,  Dr.  Christison  of  Edinburgh, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  its  disappearance  is  not  due .  to  this  cause. 
The  next  group  of  poisons — animal  effluvia — arise  firom  the  decom- 
position of  animal  excreta.  What  is  the  precise  action  of  such  effluvia? 
Does  the  decomposition  of  feculent  matter,  urine,  and  otb^r  animal 
excretions,  produce  a  poison  which,  by  entering  the  blood,  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  any  of  the  specific  forms  of  miasmatic  disease?  On  this 
point  Dr.  Aitken  is  not  quite  clear,  but  we  presume  he  regards  such 
'^  effluvia*'  as  merely  favouring  the  action  of  his  third  group  of  poisons, 
and  therefore  as  predisposing  causes  only.  If  so,  tliis  class  of  poisons 
ought  not  to  be  placed  alongside  the  other  two  forms.  In  reference  to 
the  third  group  Dr.  Aitken  states  (p.  213) :  "The  matter  by  which 
the  specific  miasmatic  diseases  are  communicated  and  propagated,  is 
solely  derived  from  the  body  of  the  similarly  diseased  human  being  '^ 
in  other  words,  such  poisons  are  not  capable  of  being  generat<ed  "  de 
novo^  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  within  the  body  or  without 
it.  In  regard  to  endemic  influence,  Dr.  Aitken  attributes  it  to  impeifect 
sanitary  conditions  £&vouring  the  action  of  specific  poisons.  In  re- 
ference to  sewage  he  remarks : 

"In  large  towns  the  sewers  are  constantly  charged  with  the  maiene*  morhl 
of  specific  diseases  alwajs  aboimding  in  towns,  in  small  villages  and  other 
places  where  no  sewers  exist,  the  air  only  may  be  infected,  or  the  water  con- 
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taifimiiiaj  hj  the  direct  or  indireot  importation  of  cases  of  specific  disease  or 
their  eqiuTalents---the  poison  itself — so  that  tlie  organic  impurities,  the  dang- 

Cheaps,  the  open  soil  which  surrounds  the  dwellings  of  the  patients,  the  oess- 
1^  and  the  privies  common  to  several  houses,  grednallj,  but  eventually, 
me  impregnated  with  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  village  may  become  incomparably  more  virulent  thou  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sick  chambier  itself.  Hence  the  rapid  epidemic  spread  of  the 
miasmatic  diseases  in  tiie  limited  space  of  rural  villages,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  popular  error,  that  such  diseases  are  invariably  contagious  in 
oountry  places^  and  only  rarely  so,  or  by  exception,  in  cities  or  large  towns." 
(p.  216.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  anthor's  opinion  the  sewers  of  towns 
and  the  dung-heaps,  cess-poolsy  Ac,  of  villages,  are  all-important  as 
diflseminatorB  of  some  of  the  miasmatic  disease  poison.  After  the 
diflcussion  on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Britiah  Association  at  Bristol  last  September,  one  feels  inclined  to 
aak-*How  &r  does  the  supposition  that  sewerage  and  decomposing 
osganic  matter,  d(c.,  &voQr  the  propagation  of  the  specific  disease 
poisons  rest  upon  accniately  ascertained  fiicts  f  We  confess  that  the 
stadj  of  Dr.  Aitken's  chapters  on  Endemic  and  Epidemic  Influences, 
has  served  rather  to  impress  on  ns  our  oomplete,  or  almost  complete, 
ignoianoe  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
In  its  vesolts,  no  field  in  medicine  is  more  likely  to  repay  inquiry  than 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  these  forms  of  disease. 

FoUowing  the  description  of  small-pox  is  a  very  full  and  complete 
-acoonnt  of  cow-pox  and  vaccination,  and  at  no  time  more  than  the 
present  is  it  requisite  that  young  practitioners  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  effects  of  vaccination,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
by  knowledge  and  argument  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
this  praetioe,  which,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  growing  in  the 
popular  mind.  From  our  own  observation  we  believe  with  Dr. 
Aitken,  that  "to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  the  protective  power 
of  vaccination  has  been  impaired  by  imperfect  vaccination,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Marson,  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  duly  appreciated  as 
yet,  either  by  the  medical  profession  or  by  the  public.'*  (p.  291.) 

Miliary  fever  is  described  as  a  form  of  exanthematous  disease. 
X>r.  Aitken  saw  "  a  great  number  of  cases  of  it  amongst  the  Turks  iu 
their  military  hospitals  at  Scutari  during  the  war  against  Russia  in 
1854-56.  The  temperature  and  physical  climate  of  that  place,  com- 
bined with  the  relaxed  habits  of  the  Turks,  appear  to  be  favourable  to 
the  development  of  such  a  disease." 

In  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  advocated, 
and  apparently  from  Dr.  Eichardson's  point  of  view :  "  Looking  also 
to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  tendency  which  exists 
to  the  deposition  of  fibriue  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  small 
doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (three  to  seven  gndns)  administered 
every  hour,  or  every  three  hours,  have  been  recommended.**  As  a  gargle, 
the  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  specially  mentioned. 
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Under  the  tide,  ""Hjbrid  of  MeadeB  and  Boarlet  Fever,**  tke 
disease  wdl  known  in  Ocsmanj  as  ^BiMfheln,'*  is  defined  as : 

"A  specific  erapii?e  disease  preceded  Vj,  and  aocompaaied  with  fesez» 
watery  cUsoharges  Irom  the  ejes  and  nose^  sneesiog,  and  sose  thzoat.  OSie 
eruption  appears  on  the  fourth  day,  and  ooasista  of  eriuisoB  stigmata,  lapidk 
miming  together  into  patohes  of  an  irrogalar  shape,  with  obtose  angles,  and 
of  sizes  vaiyinic  from  a  threepenny  to  a  orown-piece»  according  to  the  seventy 
of  the  esse.  The  emption  oontiniies  from  six  to  ten  days»  and  terminates  in 
desquamation  by  furfuraceous  scales." 

The  description  of  this  disease  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  dbserva- 
tions  of  Dr.  Bobert  Faterson,  of  Leitihy  who  earefully  described  it  iu 
1840. 

The  oontinoed  fevers — riz.,  typbns,  Imboid,  xekpflung  Jsier, 
febrionla,  and  apecifio  yellow  fever,  are  all  tbtty  and  well  clii'iiilwul 
A  history  of  the  two  first  fevers  diows  that  up  to  1846,  opiniana  ns 
to  their  specific  nature  were  crude  and  imperfect.  In  that 
Dr.  Jenner  led  the  waj  in  attempting  to  prove  that  these  &ven 
distinct  in  their  aymptoms,  course,  and  post-mortem  appeanmesa; 
whilst  be,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Mnrobison,  bawe  wrought  at  amsve 
difficult  subject  of  inquiry— ^tbeir  distiBotness  of  caasatioD*  Yalnable 
evidence  towards  the  same  conclusions  is  supplied  by  the  rsoent  ehaer- 
vations  of  Drs.  Wnnderlich  and  Oriesinger,  who  state  that  the  ra^ge 
of  temperature  follows  a  perfectly  difiEerent  course  in  each.  To  tbe 
original  labours  of  Drs.  Jenner,  Parkes,  and  Murohison,  we  owe 
much  of  the  recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  continiied  fevers, 
but  the  names  of  Christison,  W.  T.  Qairdner,  W.  Budd,  and  a  few 
more,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  bistoiy  of  the  continued  fems. 

"  Simple  continued  fever  or  febricula*'  is  employed  to  denote  aidiort 
one,  two,  or  three  days*  fever,  capable  of  being  produced  by  a  variefy 
of  causes,  and  in  itself  not  of  a  contagious  nature.  A  qniok  rise  of 
temperature  (from  98°  to  103°  on  the  first  day)  is  characteristic.  Tke 
^'  ardent  fever,"  sun  fever,  and  the  common  continued  fever  of  Bonnah 
and  India  generally,  are  all  names  which  indicate  severe  or  pratnsctad 
cases  of  febricula. 

"  Gastric  fever,**  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  yeari, 
is  mentioned  as  an  "  anomalous*'  form,  but  no  description  of  the  com- 
plaint is  given.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Anderson,  ef 
Glasgow,  in  regarding  this  form  of  fever  as  distinct  from  the  othsn, 
and  sufficiently  defined  in  its  symptoms  and  finequent  in  ooeomnee 
as  to  permit  of  accurate  description. 

Malarial  fevers  come  next  in  order.  Of  these,  three  forms  ne 
described — intermittent^  remittent,  and  malarious  yellow  fever.  GQie 
experience  of  Sir  Banald  Martin,  than  whom,  perhaps  no  one  has  bad 
greater  in  these  forms  of  disease,  is  largely  drawn  upon,  as  alao  that 
of  Drs.  Murohison  and  Maakan.  The  latter  pbysioian  baa  favimwl 
his  colleague  with  a  written  statement  of  bis  views  on  the  treatmBOt  of 
remittent  fever.  His  practioe  is  essentially  that  of  lind,  Ohoi^  and 
others,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  full  doaes  of  quinine, 
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ceded  hf  a  purgative.  The  advanteges  of  mucli  old  aod  well-knoirik 
ti-eaiUneut  ha^e  been  iviXfy  recognieed  fer  what  it  is  worthy  by  &hr 
Baiiald  MMrtin  and  oi&er  writers. 

As  one  of  the  eDt^etie  order  of  diseases  qri^uHs  is  described.  It  ist 
nmiiri  to  neet  widi  an  accoiint  of  this  disease  in  a  Textbook  of 
liodieine,  but  fiatfaolegical  seseavoh  during  the  kat  ten  years  has 
pxovad  that  tiie  syf^ilitic  poison  is  the  caase  of  special  lesions  or 
varioas  internal  oi^gans.  The  physician  is  called  in  long  after  the 
socgeon  has  healed  i&»  primary  sore,  and  his  aid  is  sodioited  to  xemedy^ 
the  impaked  health,  the  degenerate  constitution,  and  the  ▼arioas  in- 
ternal lesions  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  banefol  and  wide-spieacl 
poison.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  fitting  and  proper  that  syphilis  drankt 
Ixnd  a  place  in  every  text-book  of  medicine.  The  account  of  it  in 
Dr.  Aitken's  work  is  brief  but  fulL  The  varied  history  of  tho 
disease  is  traced,  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  founded  on 
the  lenarches  of  Bollet,  Diday,  Lee,  Thon^son,  Sigmund,  Yon 
Saeseni^prong,  and  others,  is  clearly  sketched.  In  regard  to  the 
tevtiary  phenomena  of  q^hilis  (which  most  interest  the  physician),  it 
is  stated  tiiat  ^  the  constftntion  of  the  petson  also  materially  in- 
flnences  the  phenomena  which  supervene  during  syphHis — e.|^,  goat^ 
rheomatism,  tuberculosis,  and  cancer,  modify  the  syphilitic  lesions  and 
degenerations ;  while  constitutional  syphilis  in  its  turn  modifies  the 
character  of  ordinary  diseases.*'  In  persons  of  a  rheumatic  constitu- 
tion, the  serous,  fibro-serous,  white  connective-tissues,  are  the  sites  of 
the  lesion  in  the  form  of  periostitis,  iritis,  corneitis,  and  afifeotions  or 
^e  true  skin ;  in  those  of  tuberculous  tendency,  syphilitic  growths  are 
apt  to  be  developed  in  the  lungs,  the  glands,  and  brain,  pharynx,. 
larynx,  tonsils,  tongue,  and  testicles ;  whilst  in  the  gouty,  the  arterial 
<Hr  vascular  structures  and  joints  are  the  parts  most  apt  to  suffer. 
Syphilis  may  be  set  down  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  the  great  bloodvesselB^ 
loiding  to  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurysms  at  an  early  period  of  life; 
and  cf  the  smaller  bloodvessels  leading  to  amyloi'd  degeneration  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  aud  intestines.  Such  views  of  the  action  of 
the  syphilitic  poison  are  of  modem  date,  and  have  arisen  from  a  dose 
atudyof  the  association  of  this  disease  with  alterations  of  structure  of 
internal  organs.  The  characteristic  lesions  of  tertiary  i^philis  are 
termed  gummata,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  firom  other  morbid 
d^KMits  rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  characteristics.  They 
are  found  in  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  liver,  testicles,  and  bones.  A  form 
of  bronchitis  is  frequently  associated  with  syphilis  (Walshe),  and  in 
those  predisposed,  syphilis  tends  to  induce  phthisis.  It  is  vMy 
evident  that  syphilis  must  now  have  a  place  in  every  work  aimiUur 
to  tihat  before  us. 

Amongst  the  diseases  depending  on  peculiarity  or  abnormality  of 
ingesta  (dietic  disease!^,  we  find  descriptions  of  ergotism,  bronchocele^ 
and  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  produced  by  the  use  of  Lathym» 
sativua.  The  first  named  is  a  peculiar  form  <£  gangrene,  tadnced  by 
the  ergot   fungus   which   infests    unsound    rye    and    other  gxainsL 
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Although  much  more  oommon  in  Franoe^  the  disease  has  occasionallj 
oocarred  in  this  oonntry  and  in  Ireland.  Bronchooele  is  regarded  as 
a  dietic  disease,  inasmach  as  it  depends  on  the  '^  persistent  use  of 
water  which  has  percolated  throngh  magncsian-limesUme  rocks  or 
strata^  and  containing  the  salts  of  Ume  in  solution.'*  To  the  same 
cause  is  attributed  the  cretinism  so  generally  associated  with  brondio- 
cele.  The  effect  of  flour  made  from  the  Lathyrus  sativus,  a  8]iecie8  of 
vetch,  in  inducing  paralysis,  has  been  observed  and  descnbed  by 
Dr.  Irving,  surgeon  of  Allahabad,  where  the  disease  occurs.  Tb«  floor 
is  generally  mixed  with  wheat  or  barley  flour,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  proportion  exceeds  one-tweJ/th  that  it  is  injurious.  When  it 
exceeds  ane'third  the  specific  pandysis  sets  in. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  description  of  the  parasites 
— animal  and  vegetable— which  infest  the  human  upecieSw  Here  as 
elsewhere,  recent  pathological  research  has  greatly  extended  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  we  And  accordingly  that  the  list  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  has  been  much  amplified.^  Although,  for  practicil 
purposes,  the  physician  is  required -to  know  intimately  only  some  three 
or  four  of  the  entozoa,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  extend  his  acquaintance  in 
that  direction  to  <some  thirty  species !  One  of  these  worms,  the 
Trichina  spiralis — formerly  regarded  as  a  harmless  parasite — ^has  of 
late  years  proved  to  be  not  only  a  vexy  fi^uent  inhabitant  of  human 
muscle,  but  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  and  deadly  disease.  An  ex- 
cellent account  is  given  of  the  history  of  this  subject,  beginning 
with  the  first  case  observed  by  2^nker,  of  Dresden,  embracing  the 
researches  of  Virchow,  and  ending  with  a  uariation  of  the  feaifal 
catastrophe  which  happened  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  Heltstadt, 
in  Prussia.  Of  the  various  fuogi  or  cryptogamous  jilauts  whidi  find 
a  suitable  soil  on  or  in  the  human  skin,  Dr.  Aitkeu  enumeiutes  ten 
species,  the  diagnosis  of  each  of  which  requires  careful  and  skilfiil 
use  of  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  department  of 
medicine  should  be  so  disfigured  by  a  confusion  of  nomenclature. 
It  has  arisen  from  the  fiict  that  specific  names  have  been  conferred  on 
these  epiphytes  before  their  nature  was  sufficiently  known.  The  latest 
addition  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Outer,  of 
Bombay,  and  the  Chionyphe  Garteri  (so  named  by  Berkely),  must  here- 
after have  a  place  amongst  the  Microsporons  and  other  human  epiphytes. 
The  disease  to  which  this  parasite  gives  rise  exists  in  three  distinct 
forms,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  Dr.  Aitken*8  work. 

The  next  great  class  of  diseases,  the  constitutional,  are  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  zymotic: 

"  While  the  z?inotic  diseases  may  be  said  to  become  devebped  in  the  hnmsn 
body  under  the  direct  influence  of  sffents  acting  from  wUko^U,  the  conslitationsl 
diseases,  by  contrast,  may  be  saia  to  become  developed  under  the  infloe&oe 
of  agents  generated  wUhU  the  body  itself,  and  acting  throagU  the  continnoos 
exercise  of  its  functions.''  (p.  1,  voL  ii.) 

It  is  further  laid  down  that  these  diseases  are  ^*  apparently  gene- 
1  S«e  the  Beview,  No.  III.,  p.  3S0,  entitled  Entozoa,  in  the  present  miml^^r. 
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rated,  developed,  aud  sustained  under  the  influence  of  an  intrinsic 
blood-poison/'  and  that  "  each  has  its  specific  morbid  principlei**  and 
*'  its  specific  curative  agent — an  antidote  for  each  poLson.**  Are  these 
doctrines  applicable  to  such  diseases  as  anfemia,  leucocythaemia,  and 
asthma,  which  we  find  in  the  same  class  as  rheumatism,  tuberculosis, 
and  cancer? 

lu  the  articles  rheumatism  and  gout,  prominence  is  given  to  the 
views  of  Fuller  and  Gar  rod ;  in  that  on  leucocjtheemia,  the  merits  of 
the  nval  claimants  of  the  discovery  of  this  disease  are  carefully 
adjusted,  and  the  results  of  their  labours  condensed ;  under  the  desig- 
nation supra-renal  melasma,  the  labours  of  Addison,  Wilks,  Hutch- 
inson, aud  others  are  collected.  We  are  then  attracted  by  a  name 
84)mewhat  new  to  English  medical  ears — ^viz.,  beri-beri,  or  the  bad 
sickness  of  Ceylou.  |.Tlie  following  definition  of  this  disease  is  given  : 


**  A  constitutional  disease,  expressed  in  the  first  instance  by  annmia,  cul- 
minating in  acute  oedema  and  marked  by  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  numbness,  and 
bometimes  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities ;  oppressed  breathing  (anxietas 
in  paroxysmis) ;  a  swollen  and  bloated  connteuance ;  the  urine  is  secreted 
in  diminished  quantity ;  the  cedema  is  general  not  only  throughout  the  con-* 
nectivc  tissue  •of  the  muscles,  but  the  connective  tissue  of  sohd  and  visceral 
organs  in  every  cavity  of  the  body,  b  bathed  in  fluid.  Effusion  of  serum  into 
the  serous  cavities  tliemselves  very  generally  precedes  death." 

The  accounts  of  the  remaining  constitutional  diseases  embrace  the 
most  important  recent  observations.  Thus  in  that  of  Bright*s  disease, 
we  have  a  resume  of  the  views  of  Johnson,  Wilks,  and  Goodfellow. 
The  pathology  of  diabetes  is  based  on  the  physiological  researches  of 
FarkeS)  Lelimann,  Bernard,  and  Pavy;  whilst  in  its  treatment  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Camplin  is  largely  drawn  upon.  In  the  article 
asthma,  the  views  of  Dr.  Salter  and  of  Mr.  Pridham  (Devonshire), 
are  given.  To  the  descriptions  of  the  cancerous  and  tuberculous 
cachexias  seventy-nine  pages  are  devoted,  and  the  matter  of  these 
comprises  the  laboui*s  of  Paget,  Yirchow,  Bennett,  Walshe,  and  many 
others.  As  a  sample  of  the  sensible  and  practical  manner  in  which 
the  author  treats  these  important  topics  we  may  quote  the  following 
sentence  from  the  chapter  on  tuberculosis : 

''Most  assuredly  the  physician  will  have  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  tuberculosis  to  account  in  every  phase  of  his  professional  life ;  nay 
further,  when  he  knows  what  experience  has  now  adequately  demonstrated,  that 
the  tuberculous  cachexia  springs  from  causes  over  which  the  public,  rather 
than  the  medicid  profession,  have  control,  he  must  be  at  once  impressed 
with  the  beUef  and  encouraged  with  the  hope  that  when  he  acquires  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nubUc  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  may  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  lor  good  in  teaching  how  much  they  may  themselves  control  the 
ravages  of  comumption  by  prudent  marriages,  sanitary  attention  to  offspring, 
and  the  necessity  of  free  ventilation,  and  of  fresh  air  in  pUices  inhabited  by 
man."  (p.  186.) 

The  third  great  class  of  diseases,  those  characterized  by  localisation 
of  the  morbid  process,  is  a  very  large  one.  Under  it  are  arranged  the 
various  forms  of  nervous,  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  skin  diseases.  Time 
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and  apace  fbrbid  our  entering  into  details  in  referenee  to  Dr.  Aitkea's 
tJEoatment  of  these  topics;  snffice  it  to  say,  that  here,  as  daewiwn, 
he  has  brought  to  bear  on  each  sabject  sll  the  light  which  recent 
^advances  in  the  method  of  examining,  diagnosing,  and  treating  the 
vaiied  forms  of  local  disease  have  imparted.  And  in  saying  this  we 
must  remember  that  such  advances  have  been  very  great,  and  the 
iabour  required  of  the  writer  to  follow  them  proportionally  great ;  yet 
we  feel  assured,  by  pemsal  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Aitken  has  aooom* 
l>lished  this  difficiUt  task  wisely  and  welL  Those  who  wkh  to  know 
the  present  position  of  medical  science  could  not  do  better  than  take 
Dr.  Aitken  as  their  gnide. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  all  we  have 
noticed,  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
medical  geography.  The  interest  of  this  account  is  not  greater  than 
its  novelty,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  similar  attempt  to  bring  into 
so  small  a  compass  the  results  of  enquiries  so  extended  has  ever  been 
made.     The  chi^ter  materially  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


Eevisw  VII. 

A  System  of  Surgery ^  Theoretical  and  Practical^  in  TrecUiaes,  hy  vwriava 
AtUhors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M. A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Suxgeon 
to  St.  Greorge's  Hospital  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Vol.  rV.— Zoncfon,  1864.     8vo,  pp.  1079. 

We  have  now  received  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
^  System  of  Surgery.'  Each  of  the  preceding  volumes  has  been  no- 
ticed in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  as  it  appeared;  we  shall  nowendea- 
voor  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  contents  and  value  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  then  take  the  opportunity  of  casting  a  glance 
over  the  entire  work,  and  seeing  how  &r  and  with  what  snooesB  the 
plan  originally  laid  down  has  been  carried  out 

The  present  volume  is  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It 
numbers  800  pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  250  more  !  The  subjects 
which  it  includes  are  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  of  the 
l9enito*urinacy  system,  of  the  breast,  thyroid  gland,  and  skin;  besides 
several  esaays  on  miscellaneous  subjects  which  find  a  place  In  the 
jippendix.  The  volume  is  piefiwed  by  a  table  of  contents,  so  foU  and 
vlear  as  to  constitute  almost  an  analysis  of  each  article  whidi  it  con- 
tains ;  while  a  copious  index  to  the  entire  work  is  given  at  the  end. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  James  Salter, 
^'  On  the  Surgical  Diseases  connected  with  the  Teeth,"  an  intereatiug 
and  instructive  paper.  It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  tlioae  subjects 
— gumboil,  epulis,  abscess  of  the  antrum,  dentigerous  cysts,  te. — 
which  fall  under  the  care  of  the  general  surgeon  more  thaa  under 
that  of  the  surgeon-dentist  The  article  contains  a  good  abstrMt  of 
all  that  is  known  about  the  ''phosphorous  disease,**  and  conchxdes 
with  some  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  obturators  and  pahrfe- 
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platei^  whick  have  been  brought  to  snoh  perfection  of  late  years — 
thanini  to  the  exertioiia  of  Mr.  Salter  and  other  dentist& 

Next,  we  haire  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Barclay  "  On  Diphtheria  and 
Group.'*  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  these  subjects  to  be  handled 
at  any  great  length  in  a  system  of  surgery.  It  is  only  as  they  may 
require  operative  treatment  that  they  come  within  the  province  of  the 
surgeon.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Barclay,  in  summing  up, 
pots  the  case  rather  too  strongly  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
concurrent  condition  of  the  lungs,  "if  any  sort  of  crepitation  be 
audible,  to  undertake  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  would  be  quite 
unjustifiable.''  In  a  case  which  is  otherwise  suitable  for  operation, 
would  a  slight  amount  of  bronchitis  be  any  reason  for  withholding 
from  the  patient  this  his  last  chance  of  recovery  ?  Few  surgeons,  we 
think,  would  be  deterred  from  performing  tracheotomy  on  this  ground. 

From  diphtheria  and  croup  we  pass  to  an  essay  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Pol- 
lock "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Alimentary  Canal."  Begin- 
ning with  the  diseases  of  the  inside  of  the  month— quinsy,  cleft-palate, 
Jus. — ^the  writer  goes  on  to  the  affections  of  the  lips,  of  the  jaws,  of  the 
pharynx  and  ttsophagos,  and  of  the  abdomen.  We  observe,  however, 
that  the  diseases  of  the  tongue  are  not  included,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  in  this  paper.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  diseases  which  seem  to  be  so  closely 
aRsociated  in  their  anatomicsd  relations  should  be  thus  widely  sepa- 
rateil)  Again>  eysts  of  the  lips  are  treated  in  the  essay  before  ua, 
but  lanola,  an  affection  which,  in  its  situation  as  well  as  in  its  pro- 
bablo  pathology,  is  closely  allied  to  them,  is  not  in  this  volume  at  all. 
Again,  we  nofcioe  that,  although  Mr.  Salter,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Sur- 
gical Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums,"  which  stands  at  the  ccHnmence- 
ment  of  this  volume,  has  spoken  at  some  length  of  obturators  and 
palate-plates,  Mr.  Pollock,  almost  of  necessity,  reverts  to  the  same 
aabject  in  speaking  of  cleft-palate.  This  &ult  of  repetition — alluding 
to  the  same  subject  under  several  heads,  instead  of  disposing  of  it 
once  lor  all — seems  to  be  one  of  the  weak  points  in  a  system  of  sur- 
gery by  various  authors. 

Next)  we  have  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith  "  On  the  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum."  It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  and 
most  readable  papers  in  the  volume. 

This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  '^  On  Hernia,"  by 
Mr.  Birkett,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  handled,  and  those  nice 
questions  which  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  cases 
clearly  and  fully  discussed.  It  may  be  useful  to  quote  a  history  which 
ia  given  by  the  writer  to  show  how  ignorant  some  surgeons  are,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  the  necessity  for  performing  an  operation  in 
eaaes  of  strangulated  hernia  as  soon  as  other  means  have  been  fairly 
tried  without  success : 

'*  A  fine  woman  for  her  age,  which  was  seventy-one  years,  kaown  to  be  the 
subjtct  of  stranffulated  femoral  hernia,  was  allowed  to  vomit  persistently  for 
Iwtiieen  ten  and  eleven  days.  At  this  time  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital  '  for 
iho  operation,'  which  necessitated  a  journey  of  several  miles.    She  arnved  cold 
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and  pulseless,  though  intelligent ;  the  abdomen  was  tympanitic ;  she  was  in 
fact  moribund.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  liberation  of  the  bowd  was  effected. 
The  escape  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  abdomen  was  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  condition  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  spite  of  warmth  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  stimulants  administered  internally,  she  expired  in  a 
few  hours  after  admission.  Yet,  during  the  ten  days  preceding,  medicines  had 
been  prescribed  to  arrest  the  vomiting,  taxis  had  been  frequently  employed, 
and  the  marvel  was,  as  a  friend  who  accompanied  her  expressed  it,  that  she 
reached  the  hospital  alive.  What  other  result  than  death  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated ?  Ten  dtnt^  vomiting,  and  starvation  for  the  same  poriod,  waa  aordy 
enough  to  destroy  Ufe  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years;  but,  in  addition,  shte 
had  a  perforating  ulcer  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  hernia,  extravasation  of  sterooraceoua  matter,  and 
diffused  peritonitis." 

The  following  anecdote  shows  an  equal  degree  of  ignoiance — 
ignorance  which  one  can  hardly  credit  in  these  days,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis : 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  since  we  heard  a  physician  relate  the  foUowins^  circum- 
stance : — Being  asked  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  vomiUng  for  aevoal 
hours,  he  discovered  a  hernial  swelling.  He  suggested  that  a  surgeon  should 
at  once  sec  the  case,  intimating  that  an  operation  was  urgently  needed.  The 
gentleman  in  attendance  immediately  rephed, '  But  will  it  not  be  desirable  to 
wait  until  the  vomiting  has  ceased  before  the  performance  of  the  operation  ?"* 

The  next  article,  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  OrgaQa,**  is  by 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson.  The  reputation  which  the  writer  baa  earned 
in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  his  essay.  The  following  passage  iu  his  introdactory  remarks 
commends  itself  to  us  as  an  exposition  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  which, 
surgery  ought  to  be  studied : 

"  Few  thmgs  conduce  more  to  error  in  estimating  symptoms  than  a  too  ex* 
elusive  speciflfism  in  the  observation  of  disease.    The  stuay  of  stxieture  and  of 
other  forms  of  urethral  obstruction,  of  vesical  diseases,  of  calculous  formations^ 
and  of  those  chronic  changes  in  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney  whidi  aie 
conventionally  assigned  to  the  physician,  must  be  pursued  together,  if  the 
surgeon  is  properly  to  appreciate  the  import  of  any  one  of  these  affections. 
For  example,  suppose  a  surseon  about  to  perform  an  important  operation  upon 
the  bladder  or  urethra — (and  what  operation  there  is  not  important  ?)— who  is 
imacquainted  with,  or  is  at  least  indifferent  to,  the  chemical  and  microsoopieaL 
characters  of  his  patient's  urine,  will  any  one,  who  is  himself  acquainted  witii 
those  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  these  charscters  reveal, 
deny  that  elements  most  important  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnoais,  and 
therefore,  to  an  appropriate  therapeutical  scheme,  must  be  absent  from  the 
mind  of  the  surgeon  m  relation  to  that  case  ?    It  may  be  replied,  that  tlie 
necessary  information  can  be  obtained  from  a  physician.    Ought  the  saigean- 
to  be  dependent  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  required  upon  a^y  other 
observer  in  such  a  case  ?    Assuredly  not :  not  only  is  the  knowledge  easy  ia 
attain  and  convenient  to  possess*  but  it  may  be  safely  held  that  tl£  aoigeoa 
who  views  with  emud  intelligence  the  lesions*  both  functional  and  organit^ 
which  affect  the  kidneys,  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  will  be,  caterU  pariSuMf 
the  safest  and  most  successful  adviser  in  the  ailments  of  any  one  of  those 
viscera.    The  relations  which  mutually  subsiit  between  each  of  these  seciea 
not  on^  by  contiguity,  but  bv  other  and  less  obvious  connexions,  are  so  nume* 
reus  and  constant,  that  a  study  of  the  whde  can  alone  qualify  the  practitiotter 
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iutelligenily  to  treat  disordered  functions  in  anj  part  thereof.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  no  man  can  deal  adeaoately  and  safely  with  cases  of  impaired  urinary 
functions  whose  hand  is  not  well  trained  to  the  use  of  the  souna  or  catheter, 
whose  eye  is  not  familiar  with  urinary  deposits  in  all  their  varieties  of  crystals, 
corpuscles,  and  renal  casts,  and  who  is  not  acquainted  with  their  indications^ 
so  far  as  these  are  known,  as  well  as  with  the  significance  of  those  subjective 
phenomena  which  are  found  accompanying  them.  The  exploring  sound  is  quite 
as  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  unnary  disease  as  the  stethoscope  is  to  i^ec- 
tions  of  the  chest.  He  who  is  a  physician  only  will  (and  does)  constantly 
overlook  calculus  and  stricture,  to  tne  great  detriment  of  the  patient ;  while 
the  mere  surgical  handicraftsman  will  ^d  does)  treat  mechanicfdl^jT  many  a 
case  which  can  only  be  injured  by  his  manipulations.  With  these  views,  th(; 
c2Crcful  study  of  all  acute  and  chronic  renal  affections  is  recommended  to  the 
student  who  desires  to  qualify  himself  specially  for  the  practice  of  surgery/' 

The  subject  of  urinarj  calculi  and  lithotomy  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Poland.  He  has  brought  together  a  great  number  of  statistics  on  a 
Taviety  of  points  connected  with  the  subject,  and  has  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  figures  can  do  it,  to  furnish  us  with  rules  of  practice.  The 
kindred  subject  of  lithotrity  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hawkius,  who  has  ably  poiformed  the  work  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  next  paper  is  on  the  surgical  diseases  of  women,  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinsou.  We  are  glad  that  a  separate  chapter  has  been 
devoted  to  this  subject;  its  increasing  importance  demands  it;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  it  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  HutchinsoD, 
who  is  known  as  an  accomplished  general  surgeon,  rather  than  to  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  as  a  specialty.  The  article  contains  many 
topics  of  great  interest;  among  othen,  the  surgical  treatment  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  and  ovarian  disease. 

Mr.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  follows  with  an  essay  "  On  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation.**  We  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  high  moral  tone  which  the  writer  adopts,  and  with 
the  way  in  which  he  handles  some  of  the  delicate  questions  involved 
in  his  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  functional  disorders  of  the  testicle, 
he  says : 

*'  An  interesting  and  important,  though  difficult  and  rarely  discussed,  point 
in  i»hysiology  is  the  relation  of  the  generative  apparatus  to  the  moral  character, 
ana  the  degree  in  which  the  former  is  subservient  to  and  regulated  by  the 
latter.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  it  is  so  to  a  very  great  eiLtent---to  a 
greater  eitent,  perhaps,  than  is  usually  recognbed ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 
practical  men  should  pause  awhile  upon  a  question  of  this  sort,  and  not  hastily 
commit  themselves  to  opinions  which  may  have  much  influence  upon  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  society.  There  are  no  organs  so  much  under  control 
as  those  of  generation.  Theu:  functions  are  neither  directly  nor  indurectlv,  iu 
the  least,  essential  to  life,  scarcely  even  to  the  well-being  of  the  body ;  inoeed, 
which  is  more  remariLable  and  unusual,  they  are  soaroely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  structure  of  the  organs  themselves  in  perfect  integrity.  The 
functions  of  Uie  testicle,  like  those  of  the  mammary  ffland  and  the  uterus,  may 
be  suspended  for  a  lone  period,  possibly  for  life ;  and  yet  its  structure  may  be 
sound,  and  capable  of  being  roused  into  activity.  Iu  this  respect  its  juahtics 
peculiarly  adapt  it  for  subserviency  to  man's  moral  nature.  Not  that  it  yields 
a  tame  and  easy  submission.  By  no  means.  That  stem  stnu^le  between  the 
moral  and  the  physical  is  one  of  man's  greatest  trials ;  a  tiialwhich  it  may  be 
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presumption  yoluutarily  to  'encoanter,  yet  a  trial  which  is,  at  some  timo 
or  other,  laid  upon  most  men ;  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  thait  if  the 
victory  be  with  the  moral,  it  is  not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  phjaicaL 
It  is,  perhaps,  partly  with  the  view  of  ginng  strength  for  this  control,  or 
rather,  of  disarming  the  antagonist,  that  tne  advocates  of  celibacy  among  the 
cler^  are  usually  the  advocates  also  of  stringent  and  regularly  repeated 
fastings." 

The  subject  of  gonorrhosa  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  and 
Mr.  Maiaton,  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  two  of  our  best  English  antlioritiea 
on  the  subject  of  veneroal  disease. 

The  diseJisefl  of  the  breast  are  ftdly  discussed  by  Mr.  Birkett ;  and 
the  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  briefly  treated  by  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote. 

The  next  article,  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Dr.  Jenner 
4ind  Dr.  Hillier,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volnme,  and  supplies  ihe  most 
recent  information  as  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  various 
maladies  with  which  it  deals.  This  is  followed  by  an  essay  ''On  the 
Local  Affections  of  the  Skin  and  its  Appendages,**  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  In  this  chapter  we  find  boil  and  carbuncle,  standing  between 
bunions  on  the  one  hand,  and  chilblains  on  the  other ;  an  arrangemoit 
which  seems  to  us  awkward  and  unscientifia 

So  much  for  the  body  of  the  book.  We  now  come  to  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  some  subjects  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  were  not  incorporated  in  their  pioper  j^aces 
in  the  work  itself  instead  of  being  inclnded,  as  a  sort  of  after-thought, 
in  the  Appendix.  The  fii'st  essay  is  ^'  On  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Childhood.**  It  is  chiefly  written  by  the  editor ;  but  that  jMurt  which 
treats  of  congenital  dislocations  is  by  Mr.  Brodhurst ;  while  the 
subject  of  lateral  distortion  of  the  spine  has  been  assigned  to  Mr. 
Shaw.  Whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  a  separate  essay  **  On  the 
Diseases  of  Childhood,**  is,  we  think,  fairly  open  to  a  question.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better,  for  example,  to  have  placed  rickets  side  by  side 
with  mollities,  and  the  other  diseases  of  bone,  so  as  to  have  bioiight 
out  both  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference  1  Again,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  classified  lateral  ourvature  along  with  the 
diseases  of  the  spine  ?  If  this  had  been  done  the  arrangemeBt  would 
have  been,  we  think,  better  than  it  now  is,  and  the  essay  before  m 
might  have  included  merely  the  congenital  malformations. 

The  next  article  is  <<0n  Surgical  Fever,**  by  Mr.  Croft.  The  subject 
is  handled  somewhat  briefly,  and  the  varieties  of  traumatic  delirium, 
with  the  treatment  appropriate  to  each)  are  almost  unnoticed,  althoo^ 
in  praotioe  they  give  rise  to  diflicult  and  perplexing  qnestiona 

The  essay  "  On  Apncea,**  by  Dr.  George  Harley,  is  among  the  best 
in  this  volnme.  The  writer's  experiments  upon  the  absorption  of 
water  from  the  lungs,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  are  full  of  inteotest 
and  of  great  value. 

The  parasites  of  the  human  body  and  the  diseases  which  they  pco- 
duoe  (exclusive  of  those  which  have  been  indnded  in  the  chaptar  ^  On 
Skin  Diseases**),  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  venomous  insects  aud 
reptiles,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Busk. 
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18  followed  by  an  article  on  "  Sorgieal  Diagnosis  and  Kegional 
r,"  in  wiuch  the  editor  gives  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, and  adroitly  fills  up  any  gaps  wliich  may  havebeen  lefb*by  previons 
wnteia.  Next,  we  come  to  an  ekblxMBate  and  interesting  article  "  On 
Hoiq^taLi^*'  by  Sir  Eanald  Martin.  In  tkis  essay  the  oonstroction  and 
adnmnstratioft  of  Ho^itals  is  fully  discussed,  and  the  reader  is  for- 
niflhed  with  an  abstract  of  the  results^  which  have  been  obtained  of 
late  yean  by  the  increased  attention  paid  to  everything  connected  with 
the  management  of  hoi^itals.^ 

The  work  concludes  with  a  paper  ''  On  Surgical  Instruments  and 
Appasatns,*'  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wordsworth.  It  is 
very  shorty  and  appears  to  have  been  curtailed  on  account  of  the  enor- 
aMms  size  to  which  the  volume  had  already  grown.  Under  these  cir- 
ciuBstaaiees,  one  cannot  bdp  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  omitted  it  altogether,  than  to  give  sueh  an  imperfect  idea  of  a 
saryon's  armamentarium  at  the  present  day. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  much  condensed,  and  propor- 
tioaaftely  difficult  to  read ;  for  whereas  in  the  earlier  part  the  type 
is  partly  large  and  partly  small,  in  the  last  three  hundred  pages  it  is  all 


We  have  now  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  aad  of  the  relative  nwrits  of  the  essays  it  contains.  "Before 
we  ipart  with  the  work  altogether,  we  wish  to  take  a  cunory  view  of 
it  a9  a  iriiole. 

An  a  aysteai  of  surgery  it  is  most  imsystematic.     But  the  editor 
acksDwledges  this  so  frankly  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  vi^ume,  that 
he  diaarms  critieisra.      The  arrangement  which   has  been  adopted 
appears  to  have  been  made  rather  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
the  writers  than  with  any  attempt  at  scientific  precision.     So  £eur  as 
daamfieation  goes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ''  system"  by  one 
anther,  such  as  Professor  Miller's,  has  the  advantage  over  the  one 
uader  coosideration,  although  in  other  respects  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  works.     In  the  volumes  befiwe  us^  we  have  a  series  of 
essays,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  which 
are  steung  together  with  very  Uttle  order  or  method.     The  result  is, 
that  the  mittor  points  which  link  one  subject  to  another  are  sometimes 
ultc^^siher  absent.     It  appears  as  if  writers  were  afraid  of  treading  ou 
the  dbmnin  which  has  hem  assigned  to  another,aDd  hence  are  constrained 
to  ooBtent  themselves  with  a  reference,  instead  of  ascertaining  that 
the  two  subjects  are  properly  dovo>tailed  with  one  another.     In  some 
essays,  the  way  in  which  the  reader  is  referred  from  place  to  place 
appears  to  us  unsatisfactory ;  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  eqaally  un- 
satisfactory to  find  that  the  same  subject  is  treated,  at  greater  or  less 
length,  under  more  than  one  head. 

Again,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  subjects  are  strangely  out  of  place. 
How  comes  it,  for  example,  that  gonorrhoBa  is  discussed  in  the  fourtli 
volume,  and  syphilis  in  the  first  ?     We  presume  the  reply  would  be — 

I  To  this  essay  we  hope  to  make  further  reference  in  a  contemplated  article  ou 
Hospital  Constraction  and  Arrangements. 
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Because  syphilia  infectB  the  system,  and  gonorrhcea  does  not.  But 
does  syphilis  always  infect  the  system  1  Is  there  not  sach  a  thing  as 
a  non-infecting  sore  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
placed  the  venereal  diseases  side  by  side  in  the  fourth  \olume  I  What- 
ever distinctions  are  drawn  between  the  different  varietieB,  they  have 
surely  enough  in  common  to  warrant  such  an  arrangement.  Again, 
we  hardly  understand  why  sui^cal  fever,  apncea,  and  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  venomous  insects  and  reptiles  are  placed  in  the  Appendix. 
The  preface  to  the  first  volume  does  not  lead  \m  to  suppose  that  the 
Appendix  was  originally  intended  for  such  subjects  as  these.  If  they 
were  overlooked  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  it  was  of  coane 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but  we  do  not  understand  on  what 
principle  they  could  be  intentionally  reserved  for  the  Appendix.  The 
papers  npon  Hospitals  and  Surgical  Instruments  are  the  only  ones 
which,  to  our  thinking,  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Appendix ; 
and  even  these  might  have  stood  at  the  end  of  the  work  as  an  integnd 
part  of  it. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  operations  should  stand  at  the 
close  of  a  work  on  Surgery,  and  not  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  casebeCore 
us.  Here,  we  find  them  described  long  before  we  come  to  some  of 
those  conditions  which  require  operative  interference. 

The  above  strictures  are  on  minor  points.  The  System  of 
Surgery  by  various  authors  will  remain  as  a  record  of  the  atafte  of 
scientific  surgery  in  England  at  the  present  day,  of  which  the  pro- 
fession has  reason  to  be  proud.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  amgeoDs 
have  been  associated  in  the  work.  In  not  a  few  eases  the  esaayahaTe 
been  written  by  men  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  who  have  earned  for  themsdves 
European  reputations. 

As  a  work  of  reference,  these  volumes  will  be  found  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  subjects  they  contain  are  oo-extensive  with  liie  whole 
range  of  surgery,  including  the  affections  of  the  skin,  the  diseaaes  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  and  other  topics  which  are  sometimes  omitted 
in  surgical  treatises. 

No  small  credit  is  due  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  not  only  fiir  the 
able  articles  he  has  himself  contributed,  but  also  for  having  brought 
the  work  to  a  successful  issue,  notwithstanding  the  difiumlty,  whidi  at 
times  must  have  been  very  considerable^  of  getting  a  number  of  bosy 
men  to  co-operate,  and  to  fulfil  their  literary  engagements  amid  the 
press  of  their  professional  avocations. 
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Art.  I. — Medical  Errors  and  Fallacies  coniiected  toitli  tlie  Application 
qf  Ike  InducHve  Method  of  Eeasouiny  to  the  Science  of  Medicine, 
By  A.  W.  Babclat,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  Ac. — London,  1864.     pp.  123. 

This  is  a  book  yre  would  not  i*ecommend  to  unprofessional  readers* 
but  strongly  to  those  of  our  own  profession.  In  the  former,  we  think 
it  would  tend  to  produce  a  universal  scepticism  as  to  the  virtues  of 
drogBi  and  shake  altogether  their  confidence  in  medical  practice  and 
praedtioners.  In  the  latter,  its  t-endency  might  be  beneficial,  by 
checking  dogmatism,  diminishing  credulity,  promoting  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  many  modes  of  routine  treatment  in  use,  and  hesitation  as 
to  the  hasty  adoption  of  new  methods  and  new  remedies. 

The  design  of  the  work  is,  we  think,  excellent ;  and  though  its 
author  has  not  completed  it,  as  it  would  appear  from  his  modest  con- 
fession, in  so  finished  and  perfect  a  manner  as  he  could  wish,  yet  we 
are  sure  that  in  publishing  it,  such  as  it  is,  he  is  doing  good  service,  and 
thai  those  who  have  the  interest  of  humanity  at  heart — ^an  interest 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  genuine  medical  science — will  not 
hesitate  in  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  him  for  what  he  1ms 
written. 

The  inductive  method  of  research,  we  fear  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
a  difficult  subject ;  and  that  though  the  term  is  much  used,  it  is  often 
employed  without  any  very  definite  ideas  of  its  nature.  By  some  it  is 
considered  little  more  than  a  generalization  of  facts  ;  by  some,  as  the 
opposite  of  reasoning  d  priori ;  by  othei's,  the  numerical  method  and 
the  inductive  have  been  very  much  confounded ;  and  by  others,  the 
inductive  method  has  been  considered  as  essentially  connected  with 
causation,  as  i(  as  our  author  expresses  it,  its  peculiar  province  were 
to  establish  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  to  indicate  its  laws. 

The  merit,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  Dr.  Barclay's  little  work,  lies  not 
so  much  in  making  dear  what  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  is,  as 
in  showing  the  many  fallacies  in  medical  science  resulting  from  the 
improper  use  of  it,  and  how  exceedingly  it  is  open  to  abuse. 

Had  he  had  recourse  to  other  sciences  and  at  other  times,  he  might 
have  found  as  ample  materials  as  in  medicine,  and  at  the  present  period. 
for  incalcating  his  views.     Bacon,  the  originator  of  the  method,  if 
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Aristotle  is  not  acknowledged  as  sach,  would  have  afforded  him  in  bis 
*  Sylva  Sylyamm'  ample  scope ;  Stahl  in  chemistxy,  Descurtes  in 
astronomy,  would  have  fumiBlied  him  with  excellent  examples ;  and 
the  great  impostors  of  the  present  time,  the  inventors  and  propagat-ors 
of  the  shameful  delusions  to  which  so  many  persons  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent  have  given  their  asaent-^-aadi  delusions  as  mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  spirit-rapping,  homceopathy — might  supply  him  with 
matter  for  exposing  the  imperfection  of  human  reasoning  under  the 
mask  of  a  quasi-inductive  insdiod. 

From  the  character  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  it  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  it.  We  hope  it  will  find  a  place  in  evuy 
medical  library,  and  that  the  perusal  of  its  pages  will  not  be  limited 
to  a  few— those  who  have  least  need  of  the  instruotion  it  afibrds*  For 
the  benefit  of  the  many,  into  whose  hands  we  fear  it  will  not  oome, 
we  shall  make  some  extracts  from  it,  in  which  its,  j^psrit  will  pourti- 
cally  be  found : 

"  In  its  practical  application,  medicine  most  be  in  great  measure  deduetiFe. 
This  is  no  disparaffement  to  the  science,  which,  so  far  as  it  ia  true,  is  a  sctenoe 
of  observation  and  experiment.  The  exact  sciences  are  themselves  dl  de- 
ductive, and  rest  on  a  oomparativelj  small  number  of  inductions  of  the  itrj 
liighest  order.  Their  laws  are  co-extensive  with  the  realms  of  natune  aoi  tiK" 
furthest  reaches  of  thought ;  and  in  their  appUoation  to  individuid  ohms,  ^j 
are  unerring  if  the  deductive  process  of  reasoning  be  logically  eaoM  «tft. 
In  medicine,  the  most  absurd  systems,  as  well  as  the  most  scientific,  liave  been 
equally  deductive ;  but  the  former  have  rested  on  hypotheses,  which  were  |Kr- 
fectiy  gratuitous,  or  inductions  which  were  utterly  rnlse.  Scientific  mediciiie 
endeavours  to  appropriate  the  laws  of  physiology,  pathoiogy,  and  thecapenfo, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  management  of  any  case  under  consideration.  "Tlie 
process  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  very  complex  one,  even  ^m 
no  doubt  attaches  to  any  of  the  premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  veiy  lidile  to 
be  erroneous.  First,  the  exact  state  of  the  patient  has  to  be  made  out,  aad  ia 
this  how  constantly  docs  every  one  fail,  how  obscure  are  the  symptoaia,  hov 
uncertain  the  pathological  state !  Then  from  physiology  we  learn  what  the 
effect  of  this  condition  must  be — ^how  far  the  various  functions  must  br 
damaged  by  it ;  but  how  much  of  this  is  guess-work !  Lastly,  our  knowledge 
of  therapeutics  suggests  something  which  may  modify  the  condition  known  to 
us  pathologically,  on  the  function  which  physiology  teaches  us  is  disti'htt, 
and  we  endeavour  to  fulfil  one  or  both  of  these  intentions,  unfortunataiy  «eiy 
often  with  but  little  success.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  seems  to  me  tttifclh» 
deductive  system  of  treatment  holds  a  much  higher  place  than  that  which  xeits 
only  on  certain  empirical  laws,  and  is  very  much  more  philosophical  and  irsst^ 
worthy  than  the  lower  form  of  empiricism  which  claims  no  higher  gnide  ttao 
mere  experience. 

'*  The  numerical  method  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  great  estedt  in 
therapeutical  inquiries.  The  difficulties  attending  its  employment  are  so  ^/nai^t 
and  toe  method  itself  so  open  to  fallacy,  that  the  lesnhs  are  not  like^  to  be 
very  available  for  scientific  purposes.  There  are,  however,  two  wajsiaviiioh 
it  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Firit,  as  prepaang  tbr 
way  for  induction,  by  the  collection  of  facta,  which  exhibit  such  a  madoeajKe- 
pouderanoe  in  the  influence  of  one  particular  circumstance,  that  these  «eems 
every  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  relation  of  causation  which  we  wa^  sac- 
cessfttUy  explore.  Secondly,  in  showing  the  relative  power  of  two  or  «Rorr 
ncrcnts  which  have  been  regarded  as  nlikc  influencing  one  particular  organ,    I 
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think  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fniiis  of 
expenflnce  when  thej  are  tabulated  in  a  statistical  form,  than  when  merely 
stored  np  in  the  niemory,  even  if  we  leoeive  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution 
the  inferences  derifed  from  them. 

"  Experience  will  always  hold  a  high  plaoe  in  the  estimation  both  of  the 
practitioner  and  the  ])ublic.  Scientific  knowledge  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  process  of  education,  and  without  it  the  information  that  certain  remedies 
are  proper  to  be  used  in  certam  diseases  will  be  valueless ;  but  yet  the  nice 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  can  only  be  gained  by  inference ;  and  the  tact  with 
which  remedies  are  administered  in  analogous  instances  will  often  make  up,  or 
even  more  than  make  up,  for  great  ignoranoe  of  the  reason  why  thev  are  em- 
ployed. Didactic  teaching  describes  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  lays  down 
the  rules  how  they  should  be  met  by  treatment ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that» 
wiaJac  these  are  symptoms  of  disease,  they  are  also  actions  or  functions  of  living 
organs,  and  that  remedies  are  not  measured  by  chemical  eqidvaJents,  but  by 
the  actual  condition  of  the  patients  on  whose  organs  they  are  to  produce  their 
effects.  Most  men  as  they  Advance  in  years  learn  to  rely  more  upon  their  ex- 
perience, and  less  upon  their  previously  acquired  knowfed^,  because  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  the  same  disease  presents  in  different  individuals. 
Shades  of  difnrenoe  which  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  words,  are  at  once  re- 
ooQuaed  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  educated  by  lon^  experienoe  and  obser^ 
vaibn ;  and  scientific  principles  seem  almost  to  merge  m  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  art.  When  thns^  employed,  an  enlightened  experience  really  marks 
out  the  accomplished  physician,  and  serves  as  the  best  guide  in  the  practice  of 
our  profession/' 

As  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  experienoe,  of  the  notion  of  certain 
medioines  in  certain  diseases,  he  remarks : 

"  Whatever  estimate  may  be  taken  of  the  value  of  such  experience,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  universal  (such  as  the  adioinistra- 
tion  of  saline  draughts  in  fever),  has  given  it  a  character  very  different  from 
that  which  so  often  assumes  the  name  among  us.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
azgoment  more  fallacious  or  more  opposed  to  sound  inductive  reasoning  than 
thai  which  asserts  the  curative  power  of  a  remedy,  because  in  ten,  twenty,  or 
€^en  a  hundred  cases,  recovery  followed  its  administration ;  and  yet  this  is 
what  is  commonly  meant  when  experience  is  appealed  to.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  scicutific  medicine  may  ere  long  be  aelivered  from  this,  the  oldest, 
the  most  obstinate,  the  most  universal  fallacy,  which  has  in  all  ages  hindered 
more  than  any  other  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  has  been  toe  constant 
theme  of  logicians  of  all  times — ^the  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc;  the  belief  that 
a  sequence  necessarily  implies  a  reUtion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  not  only 
in  oases  where  the  constancy  of  the  association  is  so  great  as  to  strike  the  least 
observant,  but  where  it  has  happened  only  in  a  few  cases.  Three  or  foui* 
n^id  recoveries  after  the  employment  of  a  certain  drus  are,  I  might  almost 
say,  universally  cited  bv  the  correspondents  of  mediou  journals  as  distinct 
evidence  of  its  beneficial  ageni^." 

In  conduaion,  as  an  instance  of  the  most  striking  kind  of  the  abuse 
of  tlie  indaotive  and  deductive  method  of  reasoning,  we  beg  to  refer  tu 
the  notice  which  will  be  fotmd  in  this  number  of  our  Review  of  Dr. 
Benoist's  '  Essai  sur  la  Mddication  Isolante.* 
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Art.  11.— Elude  Cltmque  mr  divers  Sfjmptomee  Sjdnaux  obeenei 
dam  la  Fi^vre  Typhmde.  Par  le  Dr.  R  Fritz,  Laux^at  (M€daiUe 
d'Or)  des  H6pitaaz  et  de  la  Faculty  de  M^ecine  de  Paris, 
Membre  de  la  8oci^t6  Anatomique^  d^s. 

A  Clinical  Eteay  on  the  d^erent  Spinal  Symptoma  observed  in  Typhoid 
Fever.    By  Dr.  R  Fritz,  &c— Parts,  1864.    pp.  164. 

As  tbe  title  of  the  work  indicates,  its  author  attaches  more  importaDce 
to  certain  symptoms  occorring  in  the  disease  treated  of,  referrible  as 
he  believes  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  than  any  preceding  writezs  haTc 
admitted. 

His  essay  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  Their  enumeration  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  at  least  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
he  discusses  the  subject. 

The  first  chapter  is  historical,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  spinal  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  have  been  too  much  viewed  as 
merely  accidental  complications.  The  second  contains  an  analyticai 
detail  of  symptoms  under  two  heads  or  divisions — ^the  description  of 
symptoms  of  deranged  sensibility  and  of  disturbed  motive  function, 
traceable  to  the  spinal  chord  ;  the  other  of  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  third  is  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disease,  which  is  briefer  tiian  could  be  wished,  and  least  satisfiu^iy. 
.The  fourth  is  devoted  to  spinal  symptoms  specially  in  relation  to 
typhoid  fever.  The  remaining  four  chapters  are  eeriaUm  on  the  etio- 
logy, diagnosis^  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Yiewed  as  a  whole,  we  have  formed  a  favourable  opiuiou  of  the 
work,  so  much  so  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  its  author  as  an  observer  and  logician,  and  that  it  reflects 
credit  on  the  illustrious  Parisian  school  from  which  he  has  gained  his 
laurels.  We  especially  admire  the  minuteness  and  deameas  of  the 
description  of  symptoms,  and  the  caution  observed  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. Dr.  Fritz  availing  himself  of  the  most  advanced  physiology  in 
the  discussion  of  obscure  points  of  pathology.  We  can  thus  heartily 
recommend  the  work  as  a  study  to  all  earnest  students,  as  we  all  ought 
to  be  ueque  adjlnem,  with  the  assurance  that  a  careful  pei*oaal  of  it 
will  well  repay  the  labour ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  opinion  we  have  thus 
expressed,  we  offer  a  translation  of  the  concluding  portion,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  are  given  with  more  than  ordinary  fulness : 

It  follows  (he  says)  from  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  more  or  less  subject  to  disturbance  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  of  those  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  at  diflferent 
stages  of  the  disease. 

In  its  prodroma,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  week,  the  spinal 
symptoms  are  seen  to  be  light,  and  yet  are  easily  observed  in  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  cases. 

These  symptoms  are  lumbar  pains,  in  all  respects  like  those  which 
so  often  commence  an  attack  of  vai*iola,  occasionally,  as  in  that  malady, 
accompanied  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  or  more 
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frequently  by  oataneous  and  muscular  hypenestheaia ;  painful  shootings 
in  the  limbs;  rachialgic  pains  more  or  less  intense  in  the  dorsal 
region ;  a  pam  often  severe  in  the  back  of  the  neck^  radiating  to  the 
oociput,  interfering  with  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  some- 
times attended  by  pains  of  the  inferior  extremities  and  a  feeling  of 
stiffness  of  muscles;  lastly,  great  sensibility  (spinal  hypersssthesia) 
from  pressure  on  the  spinal  apophyses  in  the  aching  parts. 

These  symptoms  are  not  more  inconstant  than  the  majority  of  those 
\vhich  form  a  part  of  the  general  description  which  is  commonly 
given  of  t3rphoid  fever;  it  is  right,  then,  that  they  should  not  be 
omitted. 

They  usually  continue  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  week,  when 
they  disappear;  as  likewise,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  cerebral 
symptoms,  which  at  first  occurred,  now  cease,  or  a  little  later. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus :  "the  spinal  symptoms,  as  well  as  those  of 
c<:rebral  disturbance,  may  attain  even  from  the  incipient  attack  an 
unusual  intensity,  then  increase  in  number,  be  variously  associated, 
and  take  a  more  decided  rank  in  the  total  of  the  phenomena,  and 
persist  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

From  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated  cases,  there  is  in 
relation  to  these  symptoms  a  series  of  insensible  transitions,  and  it 
results  from  the  autopsies  which  have  been  made,  and  from  the 
clinical  analysis,  that  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  spinal  symptoms 
have  attained  an  unusual  violence,  no  proof  is  afibrded  of  the  presence 
of  myelitis  or  of  spinal  meningitis  accidentally  complicating  the  fever. 
At  most,  only  in  a  very  limited  numl>er  of  instances  can  the  spinous 
symptoms  be  referred  with  any  strictness  to  a  congestion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  may  be  affirmefl,  too,  that  most  commonly  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes  are  not  the  seat  of  any  appreciable  material  lesion. 

The  symptoms  in  question  are  not  accidental  complications,  more 
than  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  in  those  cases  in  which  they  acquire 
an  exceptional  intensity;  consequently,  if  we  allow  of  a  cerebral 
variety  or  form  of  typhoid  fever,  we  should,  to  include  the  class  of 
symptoms  above  described,  accept  a  spinal  variety,  thereby  indicating 
a  prodominance  of  spinal  symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  belong  to  the  spinal  varieties  of  this  fever. 

The  phenomenal  tableau  of  these  varieties  comprehend  almost 
entirely  the  semeiotic  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Amongst  the  alterations  of  sensibility,  first  should  be  mentioned 
cutaneous  hypenesthesia,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body,  sometimes  to  the  four  extremities,  and  to  the  trunk  and  neck, 
accompanied  often  with  muscular  hypenesthesia;  next,  spinal  hypertes^ 
theaia,  reaching  from  the  atlas  even  to  the  sacrum;  then,  in  decreasing 
frequency,  rachialgia,  with  painful  radiation  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  insupportable  pains  in  the  lower  extremities^  rarely  in  the 
superior;  violent  pains  in  the  chest ;  pains  in  the  waist ;  neuralgic 
pains,  bilateral  and  ^ounetrical;  abnormal  sensations  of  cold,  formi^ 
cations;    a  sense  of   pricking  along  the  vertebnd  column,  and  in 
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atke   members;    cuteneoiu    analgesiay    md    ausstheaia;     muacular 
amBsUieBia. 

.  The  deraogemeDts  of  the  motor  fanctioiis  of  tbe  cord  are  not  ks 
Tarioua :  pandytic  symptoms,  nambness  of  the  extrunitieB,  parapl^gia» 
partial  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  eonstipatioii,  retention 
of  nrine,  paralysis  of  sphinctem,  ipasmodic  symptom^  apaamodic 
dysuria^  spasmodic  or  convulsive  oontractions  of  the  respiratoty 
.  mnsdes,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  rigidily  of  the  mnsdes 
df  tiie  neck,  oontractions  of  the  extremities. 

Here  perhaps  might  be  introduced  with  propriety  symptoms  of  a 
tetanic  kind. 

To  this  sketch  it  is  proper  to  add  a  special  group  of  symptoms 
originating  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  such  as  extreme  dyspnoea,  inde- 
pendent of  any  affection  of  the  voice  or  of  the  respiratory  mnseleB, 
spasm  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  convulsive  cough,  i^oaia,  alalis^ 
masticatory  gloB8opl^;ia,  spasmodic  or  rhythmic  contraction  of  tbe 
stemo-mastoideus  and  trax)ezin8  musdes,  paralysis  of  the  pharynx. 

The  spinal  varieties  of  typhoid  fever  are  rarely  unmixed;  they  are 
often  enough  accompanied  by  cerebral,  tlKmicic,  or  other  phenomena 
of  great  intensity. 

Of  these  complications,  as  regards  diagnosis,  the  moat  important  ia 
the  coincidence  of  the  spinal  form  with  grave  cerebral  sjiaptoms 
(the  cerebro-spinal  variety  of  M.  Wunderlick)  It  is  amcmgBt  infiuits 
and  young  women,  and  individuals  labouring  under  anemia,  that 
the  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  more  especially  affected  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  spinal  varieties  of  the  disease  have  generally  been  observed, 
but  not  always  under  these  conditions.  It  does  not  appear  that 
hysteria  conduces  to  them. 

The  spinal  symptoms  are  of  irregular  occurrence ;  at  times^  they 
are  rarely  witnessed ;  at  other  times  they  are  finequent,  and  of  great 
intensity. 

The  severe  spinal  and  cerebral  forms  are  m<»e  prevalent  when  the 
diaeaflB  is  epidemic  than  when  sporadic. 

The  study  of  tbe  symptoms  of  the  spinal  varietieB  of  tjpJicad 
fever  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  diagnom*!  Owing 
to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  these  deceptive  varieties,  typhoid  iev^ 
has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  ^inal  and  cerebro^spinal 
meningitis,  and  this  even  by  individuals  of  much  experience  in  clmical 
practice. 

Such  an  error  may  almost  always  be  avoided  by  marking  the  alisenoe 
of  harmony  in  the  difierent  functions  of  the  coi*d;  the  integri^  of 
some  of  these  functions  contrasted  with  the  profound  pervenion  of 
others;  tbe  mobility  of  symptomi^  their  irr^ular  sneoeaaion; 
the  expression  of  the  fitoe,  the  nature  of  the  d^rium,  ^istaxis, 
gaatrie  troubles,  iliac  pains,  diarrhcBa  ;  the  outbreak  of  lenticalar  roee- 
spots,  sibilant  r^es. 

The  spinal  symptoms  of  moderate  intensity  nowise  seem  to  dMfer- 
«ntiate  typhoid  fever  from  various  acute  maladies^  which  may  inmulato 
it  at  the  beginning. 
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The  proguoeis  of  the  ^inal  fi>riii%  and  especiallj  of  the  cerebro- 
^tnal,  is  almost  always  serioas,  and  most  of  all  in  adolts.  The  mor- 
tality in  these  cases  is  great,  the  diuation  is  generally  long,  and 
paealytic  or  other  accidents  are  not  Tincommon  sequences. 

Symptoms  implicating  the  medoUa  oblongata  always  require  a  very 
gouded  prognosis;  and  dyspncea^  with  extreme  depression  at  the 
beginning,  without  pulmonary  complication,  denote  almost  always  a 
speedy  and  fiUal  termination. 

The  spinal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  never,  per  se,  require  blood- 
letting :  the  contrary  is  mostly  indicated.  When  the  symptoms  are 
threatening,  dry  cupping  or  scarifying  should  be  applied  along  the 
oo«me  of  the  spine,  with  cutaneous  revulsiyes,  stimulating  baths,  cold 
lo>tioD8y  and  repeated  purgatives. 

Belladonna  given  internally  may  perhaps  be  useful,  whilst  all  the 
preparations  of  opium  appear  to  be  contra-indicated. 

Lastly,  as  paUlatives,  topical  emollients  and  anodynes  may  be  of 
some  service. 


Ajbt.  IIL — ConirilnUiona  to  ScmUary  Science.     No.  I.  Tlie  Case  of 
ihs  Jawmeymen  BeJcen :  being  a  Lecture  on  the  ^  JSvile  of  NiglU- 
work  and  Long  ffoure  of  Labour/*    By  William  A.  Gl"y,  M.B., 
FJLCP.,  dra.     Third  ISddtvm.— London,  1865.     pp.  30. 

Tbb  journeymen  bakers  have  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  Br.  Guy, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  from  the  advertisement  to  this  third  edition 
of  his  lecture  (a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings,  in  1848),  that  his  animadversions  on 
their  then  wretched  condition  have  had  some  effect  in  diminishing 
the  many  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  so  that,  to  some  extent, 
the  making  of  bread  has  been  changed  from  *'  a  handicraft  to  a 
manufiicture.'' 

Aocording  to  the  best  information  attainable  by  Dr.  Guy,  the 
number  of  this  class  of  workmen  employed  in  preparing  the  staff  of 
life  fiur  the  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  is  about  12,000, 
with  their  fiimUies  making  a  total  of  about  25,000,  the  master-bakers 
being  about  1200. 

Tbe  condition  of  these  workmen  in  all  its  circumstances  as  described 
by  the  author  was  at  the  time  such  as  to  be,  if  not  well  authenticated, 
hardly  credible.  Their  laboar  was  ahnost  entirely  at  night;  the  hours 
of  labour  averaged  from  eighteen  to  twenty ;  it  was  carried  on  in 
underground  cellars,  ill-ventilated,  ill-drained,  mostly  in  a  foetid  atmo- 
^ihese^  accompanied  witb  abominations  which  cannot  be  described  in 
a  few  words;  in  brief,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  had 
invention  been  specially  exerted  to  contrive  a  state  of  things  most 
unsanitary,  most  conducive  to  disease  and  the  shortening  of  life,  it 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  have  brought  into  operatioin  more 
deleterious  oausesi  Or  to  have  intensified  those  to  which  the  jouniey- 
(a  term  most  inapplicable)  were  eaqposecL 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  malady  to  which  they  are  moat  sabject 
is  that  fatal  and  commonly  lingering  malady,  pnlmonary  oonsamption. 
Eighty  in  the  hundred  are  stated  to  suffer  from  chest-oomplaints ; 
and  of  these,  phthisis  is  certainly  the  predominant  ona  That  they 
should  be  short-liyed,  therefore,  might  be  anticipated.  Dr.  Guy 
assigns  forty-seven  years  as  their  average  age  at  death;  according  to 
a  document  put  forth  by  themselves,  it  is  only  forty-two.  To  them, 
therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  boon,  recently  held  out 
to  the  working  class,  of  an  annuity  of  six  shillings  a  week  after  sixty, 
for  life,  by  paying  one  shilling  a  week  from  thirty  to  sixty,  would  be 
very  like  a  mockery.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  wages  of  these 
journeymen  would  be  high,  considering  the  hard,  unnatnzal^  unwhole- 
some life  they  were  subjected  to;  but  this  was  not  so;  it  averaged  no 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  was  often  lower.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  men  so  poorly  paid  would  submit  to  such  evils.  We 
can  only  account  for  it  on  the  idea  that  bread-making  in  a  haodicraft 
way  is  soon  learnt,  and  that  the  supply  of  labourers  is,  or  was,  greater 
than  the  demand.  It  seems  more  strange  that  in  a  Christian  country, 
boasting  of  its  humanity  and  advanced  civilization,  the  Legislatore 
should  have  so  long  allowed  the  men  to  be  so  oppressed.  Dr.  Gkiy 
offers  an  explanation  of  this,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  finee- 
trade  economists,  that  the  Government  should  not  interfere  with 
labour.  He,  we  think,  most  justly  deprecates  what  he  holds  to  be — 
and  we  heartily  agi*ee  with  him — an  abuse  of  the  principles.  By  a 
like  abuse,  we  may  remark,  the  jibolishing  of  the  differential  duties 
on  sugar  gave  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  slave-cultivation  hi 
the  Spanish  West  India  colonies,  and  the  riddance  of  the  duty  on 
American  cotton  occasioned  the  extinction  of  its  culture  in  our  own 
colonies ;  the  consequences  of  each  of  which  measures — these  ao  re- 
markable— we  need^not  point  out. 

We  regret  to  find  that  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  Parliament 
to  alter  the  time  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  of  the 
journeymen  bakers,  it  was  resisted  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  being 
reported  to  have  said,  that  to  grant  the  request  made  would  be  to  do 
an  act  "  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  the  constitution."  Dr.  GuyV 
comment  on  this  is  good,  and  worthy  of  his  humane  profession : 

"  I  for  mj  part,"  he  sajs,  "  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  the  *  genius 
of  the  constitution,'  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  constitution  of  these 
realms  as  a  mixed  constitution,  in  every  sense  of  that  term — a  constitu^on 
iu  which  mercy  tempers  justice,  and  considerations  of  moral  expediency  are 
wont  to  triumph  over  abstract  theories,  however  true  in  themselves — a  con- 
stitution whicQ  is  the  practical  exponent  of  that  great  Christian  principle  of 
our  common  biw,  which  bids  us  m  im9  our  awn  as  libt  to  injure  otAert,  and  whidi 
must  be  a  mockery  and  a  snare  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  mean  that  the  employer 
shall  not  abuse  his  privilege  of  capital  to  the  ruin  of  the  health,  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  lives,  the  wreck  of  the  happiness,  and  the  imminent  danger  <^  the 
temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  the  employed.'* 

We  have  adverted  to  the  abuse  of  the  term  journeyman  baker : 
JRichardflon  defines  a  journeyman  ''  formerly  one  who  worked  by 
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*^*y>  jouraey-work,  daily  work,"  derived  from  the  French,  joumalier. 
It  is  lameatable  to  reflect  that  the  definition  should  now  be  so  quali- 
fied, and  that  so  many  classes  of  labourers,  besides  bakers,  are  hard  at 
work  when  they  should  be  at  rest  in  their  beds,  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  and  too  often  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  being.  During 
'the  time  of  slavery  in  our  West  India  colonies^  the  employment  of 
night-labour  dm*ing  crop-time  was  not  spared  animadversion  by  the 
4idvocate3of  emancipation  :  so  soon  as  slavery  was  abolished,  the  night- 
work  was  generally  given  up,  and,  as  the  planters  found,  to  their 
advantage,  the  night- work  being  always  carel^s  and  bad  work. 

This  lectm-e  of  Dr.  Guy*s  is  announced  as  No.  I.  of  "  Contributions 
to  Sanitary  Science."  We  hope  he  will  keep  his  promise  and  favour 
118  with  others,  written  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  scope. 
The  field  is  an  ample  one,  especiaUy  as  regards  the  time  and  hours  of 
labour.  England  is  no  longer  in  some  respects  the  merry  England  of  old. 
The  time  was  when  the  day  was  for  labour,  the  night  for  repose.  So  it 
is  at  present  in  the  East.  Take  Constantinople,  with  its  Mahommedan 
population,  as  an  example :  there,  with  sunset  throughout  the  year, 
the  bazaars  are  closed,  the  artificer  quits  the  workshop  for  his  home, 
and  a  general  quietude  prevails — strongly  contrasted  with  what  we 
witness  in  our  cities,  whether  in  their  great  thoroughfares  blazing  with 
light  from  shops  and  gin-palaces,  or  in  manufactories  illuminated  with 
ga&  Are  we  not  justified  in  saying,  that  Mammon  is  with  us  an 
all-powerful  and  unrelenting  taskmaster  ]  And  we  will  add,  were  we 
compelled  to  compare  the  East  with  the  West,  the  olden  time  with 
the  present,  to  make  a  choice,  we  might  hesitate  to  which  we  should 
give  the  preference,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  great 
working  class,  excluding  the  well-to-do,  the  well-educated  and  the 
opulent,  always  the  minority. 

Abt.  rV. — 1.  The  OpfUhalfmc  Review:  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ophr- 
thalmic  Surgery  cmd  Science,  Edited  by  J.  Zachabiah  Lawrehce, 
of  London,  and  Thomas  Windsob,  of  Manchester.  Nos.  2,  3,  4. — 
1864-65. 

2,  The  Journal  of  BrUislh  Op!ulialinclogy  and  Quarterly  Report  of 

Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Edited  by  Jabez  Hoog, 
Assistant- Surgeon,  Eoyal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
No.  1.— 18G4. 

3.  JSighteentJi.  Report  of  St.  Mark's  Ophtfialmic  HoepiJUd  and  Diepeneary 
for  Diseases  qftJie  Eye  and  Ear, — Dublin,  1863—64. 

In  our  Keview  for  October  we  noticed,  and  with  much  hope  of  its 
usefulness,  the  firat  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Ophthalmic  Review.* 
We  have  now  before  us  the  subsequent  numbers.  From  the 
titles  of  the  oontents  of  each  number,  and  more  especially  from  the 
names  of  the  contributoi-s,  we  have  little  doubt  that  our  hope  will  not 
be  disappointed,  should  the  editors  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to 
continue  its  publication. 
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With  this  feeling  as  to  the  question  of  its  having  sufficient  snpport 
from  the  profession,  we  were  a  little  sarprised  that  another  ophthalmic 
quarterly  journal  should  have  l)een  started,  of  which  the  first  number^ 
that  for  October,  is  the  only  one  we  have  received. 

It  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  be  impartial.  From  such  an  insight 
as  we  have  had  of  it,  we  must  hesitate  in  expressing  unqualified 
approval.  In  imnning  over  its  pages,  one  feature  immediately  arrested 
our  attention — personal  remarks  effecting  professional  character,  which 
are  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  have  a  place  in 
future  numbers,  must  «7itiate  any  good  which  otherwise  might  be 
effected  by  it.  ltd  leading  article,  too — the  first  of  the  number — ^we 
have  read  not  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Its  title  is  ''British  and 
German  Ophthalmologists.  Iridectomy  and  Section  of  the  OOiaiy 
Muscle."  The  writer  of  it  boasts  of  the  superiority  of  British  oph- 
thalmic surgery  over  the  German,  which  latter,  he  is  of  opinion,  has 
been  unduly  exalted  in  this  country.  Yet,  were  we  to  judge  from 
the  character,  which  he  gives  in  somewhat  stilted  language,  of  the 
oculists  of  the  capital,  the  conclusion  we  must  arrive  at  would 
be  the  contraiy  to  his,  and  not  in  favour  of  the  latter,  especially  if 
viewed  in  relation  to  morals  and  that  integrity  which  constitute  the 
distinctive  mark  between  science  and  quackery.  There  is  an  honour- 
able rivalship  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  an  honest  criticism  ready  to 
give  honour  wherever  honour  is  due,  irrespective  of  nationalities,  the 
opposite  of  a  carping,  detracting  one,  strenuous  only  in  finding  fault. 
The  remarks  of  the  author,  when  he  treats  of  iridectomy  and  section 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  the  latter  rather  tlum 
the  first  mode  of  criticism,  and  deserving  of  deprecation  accordingly. 
We  would  refer  him  to  the  January  number  of  the  '  Jouroal  de 
Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques*  for  some  judicious  observationa, 
as  they  appear  to  us,  made  by  M.  Wecker  on  that  operation  of 
Mr.  Hancock,  of  which  he  expresses  so  high  and  unqualified  an  opinioD. 
Specialists  are  always  in  danger  q^*  running  into  excesses  and  of  magni- 
fying preposterously  the  subjects  which  have  their  attention.  When 
we  reflect  on  this,  we  are  half  inclined  to  regret  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  of  practitioners,  and  that  there  are  journals  solely  devoted  to 
their  labours.  But  we  must  be  content,  as  with  most  earthly  things, 
to  take  the  evil  with  the  good,  hoping  that  in  the  long  run  the  good 
will  preponderate. 

Inst^  of  a  comparison  of  British  and  German  ophthalmology,  we 
had  rather  that  the  editor  of  the  new  journal  had  given  ua  a  atofciatical 
paper  on  ocular  diseases  in  Great  Britain.  An  account  of  them,  if 
attainable,  distinguishing  the  different  varieties,  would  be  highly 
interesting  and  instructive,  and,  we  apprehend,  would  tend  to  msxw 
the  comparatively  little  importance  of  these  ailments,  the  rare  ones, 
on  which  in  ophthalmic  journals  so  much  is  written. 

From  the  Beport  of  the  excellent  institution  which  is  named  in  the 
heading  of  this  article,  we  learn  that,  according  to  the  last  census 
returns,  those  of  1861,  for  Ireland,  there  was  in  that  country  1  bfind 
in  every  843  persons,  the  number  totally  blind  being  1861,  partiBlhr 
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1209,  and  suffering  from  ophthalmic  diaeases  1962;  of  the  latter  of 
whoDi  457  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  324  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  662  from  twenty-five  to  fitly,  and  519  were  over  fifty  years. 

From  the  Beport  we  find  that  of  the  total  number  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  registered  and  treated  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Dis- 
pensary  during  the  year — viz»,  1709 — there  were  only  4  cases  of  glau- 
coma returned,  and  of  those  admitted  into  the  house  there  were  8  only 
of  iritis  and  of  internal  ophthalmia. 

In  the  same  document,  a  deficiency  in  medical  education  is  pointed 
out,  and  very  properly  insisted  on — *'  the  want  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  ophthalmic  diseases  in  curricula  prescribed  by  the  yarious 
licensing  bodies  in  the  British  Isles."  Until  this  want  be  rectified, 
we  fear  that  the  knowledge  of  these  diseases  will  be  limited,  too  much 
restricted  to  profeBsed  oculists,  and  as  a  consequence^  except  in  large 
towns,  where  oculists  can  flourish,  such  diseases  will  be  more  or  less 
neglected,  and  as  in  Ireland,  the  effect  of  that  n^leoi  will  be  witnessed 
in  the  laige  proportional  number  of  the  unfortunate  blind.  Moreover, 
without  a  difiiuion  of  elementary  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
even  periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  them,  must  be  of  partial  and 
vciy  limited  use. 


Akt.  Y. — Esaai  sur  la  Midieaiion  laokuUe,  ou  TraUemmU  des  Inflam^ 
nuUions  en  ghieral  pair  Us  Unduita  ImpermkfhUsy  avec  des  Obeerva- 
turns  CUfuque,  d  r<»ppm,  suivi  de  qudques  Considerations  sur  la 
Nature  et  le  Traitement  de  la  Fievre  dUe  Puerperale,  Par  le 
Dr.  Febddtakd  Bbkoist,  Laur^t  de  TEcole  de  Medecine  de 
Poitiers. 

A  a  Essay  on  **  La  MedicaHon  IsoUmU^  or  tJie  Treatment  of  Inflam* 
iiuUions  in  general  by  Impermeable  Applications,  wiUh  Clinical 
Observations  in  its  favour ,  followed  by  some  Remarks  on  Ftierperal 
Fever.    By  Dr.  F.  BEKOiffS.—Foitiers,  1864.     pp.  62. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has,  from  his  own  experience,  taken  a 
very  favourable  view  of  the  mode  of  treatment  indicated  in  the  title 
of  his  essay.  He  adopts  for  his  motto  the  dictum,  that  pathology  to 
be  successful  must  be  founded  on  physiology — "  La  pathologic  arrivera 
2i  poavoir  se  greffer  sur  la  physiologic.**  Accordingly,  he  connects  the 
treatment  which  he  advocates  with  the  researches  of  Foucault  on  the 
respiratory  function  of  the  skin,  referring  the  discovery  of  it  to  Dr. 
Kobert  Latour,  who,  having  been  impressed  by  the  coincidence  of  an 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  portion  of  integument  subject  to  in- 
fiammatoxy  action,  wherever  situated  and  of  whatever  degree,  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  by  protecting  the  part  from  the  agent  essential 
to  the  production  of  animal  heat — viz.,  atmospheric  air — the  inflam- 
matory process  might  be  arrested. 

This  conclusion,  the  result  of  such  induction,  Dr.  Benoist  holds  ta 
be  tho  finest  discovery  ever  yet  made  in  therapeutics,  and,  as  he 
thinks,  one  amply  verified  by  experience,  and  yet  one  that  would  have 
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reiDained  nnfiraitfal  had  not  chemistryy  by  famishing  collodion,  sup- 
plied what  was  wanted — namely,  an  impenneable  covering. 

Having  passed  his  ealogium  on  this  novel  method,  he  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  attempt  made  to  snppress  it  by  ignoring  it,  or  io 
other  words,  and  they  are  his,  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

He  endeavours  to  show  that,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  the  best 
established  fiicts  in  medical  science,  it  is  in  peifect  harmony  with 
them,  and  affords  aid  to  their  explanation,  instancing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  exclusion  of  air  in  a  variety  of  external  injuries  and 
superficial  phlogoses.  He  appeals,  lastly,  to  the  state  of  medical 
science,  encumbered  by  a  number  of  fiu^ts  without  a  connecting  link — 
in  a  word,  waiting  the  advent  of  a  Newton;  and  he  asks  whether  that 
connecting  link  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  whidi  assodateB 
inflammation  with  animal  heat  %  That  this  doctrine  is  true  is  his 
£euth,  his  absolute  faith,  and  that  a  revolution  in  medicine  will  be 
produced  by  its  development  After  further  eulogy,  he  proceeds  to 
the  practical  part  of  his  subject,  and  describes  how  collodion  should 
be  used — a  substance  which,  besides  impermeability,  possesses  the 
two  qnalitiss  most  required,  adhesiveness  and  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity. 

Next,  he  gives  in  detail  the  results  of  his  own  experience  comprised 
in  twentv  instances  of  various  ailments : 

''  1 .  Contusion  and  sprains.  2.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  qnickly  subdued  bv 
a  covering  of  collodion.  3.  Circumscribed  phlegmon.  4.  Phlegmonons  erysi- 
pelas of  tne  leg.  6.  The  same  disease  thnce  arrested  by  the  sole  use  of  col- 
lodion. 6.  Diffuse  ])blegmon  of  thigh  and  1^.  7.  l%e  same  affecting  the 
thii^h  and  stemo-davienlar  region,  comi>hcated  with  acute  articular  ihenmatisin. 
8.  Lymphangitis,  erratic  erysipelas  of  inferior  extremity,  and  inflammation  of 
a  bnrsa  mucosa.  9.  General  plilebitis.  10.  Phlegmasia  dolens.  11.  Acute 
metro-peritonitis.  12.  Acute  peritonitis  occasion^  by  an  ovarian  cyst.  13. 
Ovaritis,  accompanied  by  a  pelvic  phlegmon,  with  suppuration  after  ue  use  of 
bad  collodion ;  three  years  after,  a  repetition  of  the  ailment  successfully  treated 
by  the  application  of  collodion  of  a  good  quality.  14.  Chronic  peribmitis. 
15.  Penostitis.  16.  Zona.  17.  Muk-engorgements.  IS.  Adenitis.  19. 
Acute  articular  apyretic  rheumatism.  20.  Acute  rheumatism  of  knee,  with 
fever.    21.  Poly-articular  acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis." 

In  addition,  the  author  states  a  case  of  supposed  strangulated 
hernia,  in  which  he  says  relief  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  oolhidioo : 
he  appends  a  supplement  of  some  other  cases  of  diverse  ailments, 
accompanied  with  remarks  expressive  of  the  efficacy  of  collodion  in 
inflammatory  cases.  Such  are  his  results  generally;  according  to 
him,  however,  they  have  been  aided  in  the  greater  number  of  instance^ 
by  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Benoist  concludes  with  the  following  propositions  explanatory 
of  medication  by  isolation  : 

"  1.  Motion  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  forces — electricity,  light,  caloric, 
magnetism,  &c. 

"  2.  Life  is  the  general  result  of  motion. 

"  3.  Individual  Ufe  or  being  is  the  result  of  circumscribed  motion  with  a 
determinate  end. 
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"  4.  Health  oonsists  in  an  equilibrlam  of  forces  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  being. 

"5.  Disease  is  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibriam,  or  in  other  words,  an 
alteration  of  the  forces  one  with  another,  whence  a  material  alteration 
results. 

*'  6.  Inflammation  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  persistent  motion 
occurring  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body,  under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of 
caloric. 

"  7.  Isolated  medication  is  a  means  of  preventing  or  checking  such  an  ex- 
■ajglgerated  motion  by  the  exclusion  of  the  contact  of  the  elements  unexcep- 
tionably  necessary  to  the  production  of  animal  heat." 

We  hftrdiy  know  whether  we  are  justified  in  giving  so  fall  an 
acooani  of  Dr.  Benoist's  paper.  He  is  evidently  an  enthusiast ;  but 
how  few  are  the  discoveries  which  would  have  been  made  without  this 
noble  element  of  the  human  mind  ! 

In  considering  his  hypothesis,  there  are  two  questions  which  require 
to  be  answered :  1.  Is  the  basis  of  it,  the  views  of  M.  Foacault,  relative 
to  cataneous  respiration,  correct?  And  2.  Whether,  if  so,  the  ob- 
servations of  the  author  sufl&ce  to  support  the  doctrine  founded  on 
them  i  As  to  the  first,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  physiologist  made  some  twenty  years  ago  have  been 
confirmed  ;  or,  even  supposing  their  truth  to  be. established,  it  would 
follow  that  animal  heat  in  any  way  depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen 
on  the  skin.  As  to  the  second,  granting  that  in  many  instances  the 
application  of  collodion  may  have  been  serviceable,  it  far  from  follows 
that  it  should  be  so  marvellously  useful  as  Dr.  Benoist  believes. 

It  has  been  said  that  anythuig  may  be  proved  by  statistics ;  is  it 
not  also  true  that  the  inductive  method  may  be  equally  abused — ^Le., 
by  an  array  of  cases,  such  as  those  enumerated,  in  which  the  result  has 
been  favourable,  using  a  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  ?  There  is  no 
dmg  which  has  not  in  its  turn  efiected  wondei^.  How  few  are  the 
oidinaiy  ailments  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  would  not  in  due 
course  terminate  in  health  1  Great  is  the  efiicacy  of  the  restorative 
power  of  the  via  mediccUrix  I  We  remember  having  our  attention 
directed  to  a  famous  and  boasted  styptic,  the  ''  aqua  Binelli,*'  which 
it  was  boldly  asserted,  and  by  some  medical  men  of  good  repute  in 
Naples,  had  the  property  of  arresting  hsemorrhage  even  when  large 
arteries  were  divided,  and  the  results  of  experiments  on  goats  were 
cited  in  confirmation  of  its  efficacy.  On  examining  this  precious 
fluid,  which  was  sold  at  a  high  price,  it  was  found  to  djfier  from  water 
merely  in  being  flavoured  by  tar  or  creosote.  The  experiments  were 
repeated,  mere  water  being  substituted  (wet  pledgets  bieing  so  applied 
as  to  make  gentle  pressure,  not  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  divided  vessels)^  and  the  result  was  equally  successfuL 

We  think  it  highly  probable  that  collodion  may  be  of  much  service 
in  every  case  in  which  the  exclusion  of  air  is  indicated,  and  also  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  defend  adjoining  parts  from 
irritating  discharges ;  but  these  ai-e  humble  uses  compared  with  the 
functions  assigned  it  by  our  author,  and  explained  in  his  transcendental 
concluding  propositions. 
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Art.  VL — Practical  Ohservationa  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Army  in 
India,  indvdhig  Remarke  on  the  Venttladon  and  Conaervaney  oj 
Indian  Prisons ;  vyUh  a  Chapter  on  Prison  MaTMgemenL  Illafi- 
trated  with  Woodcats.  £7  Stewabt  Clabk,  M.RC.S.  Eng., 
Inspector-general  of  Pruons,  North-west  ProYinoe,  India. — 
London,  1864.     pp.  162. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  any  partieolar  inqniry  are  apt  to 
form  exaggerated  views  in  connexion  with  it.  We  make  this  remark 
not  being  sore  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  does  not  in  some  of 
his  opinions  and  statements  expose  himself  to  such  a  charge,  e^Mciallj 
where  he  treats  of  air,  of  impure  air,  being  the  cause,  and  the  main 
cause,  of  tropical  diseases.  Etiologically,  he  gives  it  precedence  over 
water,  and  so  fiir  he  may  be  right  That  pure  air  and  good  water  are 
essential  to  health  does  not  admit  of  doubt — ^the  question  is  as  to  tlie 
special  effects  of  both  when  impure.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  of 
the  first  importance.  Mr.  Clark,  we  think,  in  many  instances  has 
fidled  to  be  guided  in  his  remarks  and  conclusions  by  the  largest  avail- 
able  experience  and  the  best  lights  of  science.  We  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  cholera  is  chiefly  owing  to  bad  air,  in  the  ordinaiy  acoeptatiQa 
of  the  term.  Did  it  not  depend  on  a  specific  cause,  were  it  owing 
to  a  cause,  such  as  vitiated  air,  the  result  of  crowding  and  neglect  of 
cleanliness^  it  ought  to  have  been  constantly  endemic,  and  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  England,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where 
sanitary  measures,  including  due  ventilation,  are  ne^ected.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  early  history  of  the  disease,  its  sodden  ooibreak, 
now  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  Upper  Bengal,  in  the  camp  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  its  then  rapid  spread  in  the  East^  gradually 
reaching  Europe,  and  appearing  in  loGEdities  the  inhabitants  of  whioh  at 
the  time  were  in  their  average  state  of  health.  So  long  aa  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  tfera  causa  (and  the  same  remark  isapplicaU^  we  regret 
to  think,  to  so  many  more  diseases),  we  ought  to  be  carefol  in  Bpoeor 
lating  on  its  origin,  and  in  propoidng  measures  for  its  preventiim. 

Though  Mr.  Clark  is  of  opinion  that  water  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
the  medium  by  which  ch(dera  has  been  generated,  and  that  the  oigan 
by  which  the  maleries  morhi  is  introduced  is  not  the  stomach  but  the 
lungs,  yet  he  considers  it  capable  iof  generating  disease  by  the  noMons 
gases  which  it  may  absorb.  This  notion  does  not  appear  to  na 
ranted  by  exact  science ;  proof,  we  think,  is  wanting  of  any  such  _ 
being  absorbed  by  water ;  and,  even  oii  the  supposition  of  such  an  ab- 
sorption, proof  is  needed  of  such  gases  being  evolved ;  the  afasorbin^g 
and  evolving  are  opposite  processes.  Besides  gaseous  and  oigaaic 
poisons  in  water,  Mr.  Clark  assumes  that  it  often  contains  inotganic 
noxious  elements ;  he  enumerates  as  such  sulphate  and  carbonate  d 
soda^  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  nitrates 
of  potash  and  soda,  dca,  "  derived,"  as  he  says,  '^  from  the  ear^  geo> 
logical  formations  and  the  soil  which  it  perc^tea.'*  Water  aft^  diis 
manner  impregnated,  he  asserts,  will  "act  as  an  active  poiscm.**    Thia» 
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t«x>,  as  it  seems  to  us,  comes  nuder  what  we  think  an  extreme  view.  If 
water  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline  matters  mentioned,  it 
woold  offend  the  taste  and  be  refused ;  or,  if  drunk  from  necessity, 
would  probably  act  merely  as  a  purgative.  Hai'd  waters  which  owe  their 
peculiar  quality  to  the  earthy  salts  which  they  contain,  are  not  most 
desirable  for  use ;  thero  are  many  objections  to  them,  but  it  is  not 
accurate  to  speak  of  their  action  as  poisonous.  As  regards  the  effect 
of  hard  water  on  health,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  think 
too  much  importance  of  late  years  has  been  assigned  to  this  quality, 
and  that  often  fairly  wholesome  water  has  been  objected  to,  and  great 
expense  has  been  incurred,  because  the  water  of  a  selected  locality  for 
a  public  building — a  prison,  for  instance,  or  a  lunatic  asylum — ^has  held 
carbonate  of  lime  and  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  less,  we  be* 
lie  ve,  than  exists  in  the  drinkuig  water  with  which  many  of  our  cities 
are  supplied 

K  there  are  some  particulars  in  Mr.  Clark's  work  to  which  we 
cannot  give  our  assent,  there  are  others  concerning  which  we  perfectly 
agree  with  him.  His  remarks  on  "  food,"  the^soldier's  rations,  are  very 
judicious,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  mode  of  cooking — ^the 
quantity  being  unnecessarily  large,  the  quality  commonly  inferior  and 
not  always  wholesome,  and  the  cooking  rude,  dirty,  and  every  way  bad. 
He  describes  the  daily  ration  in  India  as  consisting  of  meat  1  lb.,  bread 
1  lb.,  vegetables  1  lb.,  rice  4  oz.,  sugar  2^  oz.,  tea  or  coffee  1 J  oz.,  salt 
1  oz.,  firewood  3  lbs.  Is  it  surj>rising,  when  our  troops  are  not  actively 
employed  in  the  field,  when  leading  an  indolent  life  in  cantonments,  that 
hepatic  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  prevalent 
amongst  them  !  He  well  remarks  that  the  most  abstemious  men  in 
India  are  the  healthiest,  and  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  its  members  since  the 
disuse  of  the  heavy  luncheon,  the  ''  tiffin.'* 

On  the  subject  of  useful  employment  for  the  troops  he  offers  some 
exc^ent  suggestions,  prefacing  them  with  the  remark,  that  ^  in  former 
times  soldiers  were  not  less  brave,  or  fought  and  conquered  with  less 
success,  or  bore  the  fatigues  of  campaigns  with  le.ss  endurance,  because 
they  made  roads  and  executed  other  militaiy  work  when  not  required 
for  actual  fighting  in  the  field."  To  preserve  sound  health  in  every 
climate,  and  especially  in  a  hot  climate,  exercise,  the  avoiding  of  sloth- 
fol  habits,  is  as  essential  as  temperance.  We  arc  glad  to  find  that 
gardens  at  many  of  the  military  stations  in  India  are  cultrvi^ted  by  the 
men.  Labour  in  them — the  moderate  labour  required — must  prove  a 
diversion,  rather  than  an  irksome  toil,  be  a  help  to  break  the  monotony 
of  barrack  life,  and  good  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  in  an 
economical  point  of  view  as  well  as  sanitary,  of  no  mean  importance. 

The  most  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  is  that  relating 
to  the  great  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  the  army  of  India,  and  treated 
of  under  various  heads  of  Ventilation,  Drainage,  Conservancy,  Super- 
vision, Sec,  His  practical  remarks,  supported  by  his  own  experience 
on  all  these  subjects,  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  also  those  on 
prisons,  prison  discipline,  Ac,  and  we  hope  will  have  the  attention  of 
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the  GoTernment.  Occasionally,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  over-refines 
and  attempts  too  much.  His  schemes  for  improvement  are  designed 
almost  exclusively  for  the  stations  hitherto  occupied  by  our  troops» 
where  they  are  exposed  to  most  of  the  bad  influences  of  an  Indian 
climate.  Were  a  better  selection  of  permanent  stations  made,  such  9a 
have  been  often  recommended  at  certain  elevations  where  the  nighU 
are  always  cool,  where  the  heat  by  day  is  never  excessive,  and  where 
malaria  is  little  known,  there  would  be  little  need  of  the  elaborate 
machinery  and  costly  contrivances  for  ventilation  and  reduction  of 
temperature  proposed  by  him.  In  such  positions  the  health  and  vigour 
of  our  regiments  would  have  the  best  chance  of  being  preserved ;  nor 
would  their  efficiency,  it  is  presumed,  be  compromise  should  their 
service  in  the  field  be  needed,  now  that  the  ^stem  of  railways  and  of 
telegraphic  communication  has  been  so  much  advanced. 

We  must  not  part  fix>m  our  author  without  recommending  his  work 
to  all  who  have  a  voice  or  influence  in  Indian  administration  :  to  them 
it  seems  specially  addressed,  and  to  them  in  its  practical  views  it  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful. 


Art.  VII. — On  Long,  Slurrt,  and  Weak  Sights  and  their  Treatmeni 
by  tlie  Scientific  Use  of  Spectacles.  By  J.  Sorlbebg  Wells^ 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at, 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.   Second  Edition. — LondoHy  1864,  pp.  214. 

TuE  recent  notices  we  have  given  of  this  valuable  work  would  in 
ordinary  cases  be  reason  sufficient  why  we  should  not  advert  to  this 
fresh  edition  of  Mr.  Wells's  book;  but  not  only  is  this  a  genuine 
second  edition  demanded  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first,  but  there  are 
additions  and  elucidations  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  a  brief 
criticism  from  us. 

We  would  paiticularly  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  tbe 
chapters  on  Muscular  Asthenopia  and  Astigmatism,  pp.  106-137,  and 
178-198. 

The  first  of  these  is  full  of  close  analysis,  accurate  deduction,  and 
sound  practice;  and  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  that  large  class  of  over- 
worked  students  and  literary  men,  careworn,  ill-fed,  under-paid  sonp- 
stresses,  whose  dependence  for  their  daily  bread  b  on  their  eyes,  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  especially  as  au 
adequate  remedy  for  the  majority  of  the  cases  is  at  hand. 

The  existence  of  muscular  asthenopia  is  of  very  frequent  occurrenoe 
among  the  young,  especially  girk,  who,  lacking  the  invigorating  $po^tj^ 
and  exercises  of  their  brothel's,  are  nevertheless  set  to  tasks  requiring 
moi*e  prolonged  and  constant  use  of  the  eye  under  less  favourable  con- 
ditions of  general  health ;  and  this  leads  either  to  strabismus  or  per* 
mauent  impairment  of  vision. 

Mr.  Wells  would  have  done  well  to  have  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
sounder  hygienic  practice  and  general  constitutional  invigoration  as 
material  elements  in  the  treatment  of  asthenopia,  but  he  may  deem  it 
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more  fitting  matter  for  his  lectures  on  general  ophthalmic  practice  in 
his  new  position  at  King's  College — a  position  on  which  we  congi'atn- 
late  both  the  College  and  Mr.  Wells. 

Tlie  subject  of  astigmatism  is  a  far  deeper  one ;  and  though  recog- 
nised by  that  grand  philosopher,  Dr.  Young,  seventy  year^  ago,  has 
only  of  late  received  its  proper  recognition  and  assumed  its  due  im- 
j)ortance  in  many  cases  of  amblyopia,  hitherto  deemed  incurable. 
Much  confusion  has  existed  between  that  form  of  astigmatism  caused 
by  a  peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  lens,  and  that  which  depends 
on  conditions  of  the  cornea;  but  Mr.  Wells,  following  the  lead 
of  Donders,  has  cleared  this  up,  and  rendered  the  distinction  facile 
enough  for  those  who  have  mastered  the  subject  of  accurate  optical 
investigation.  Without  this  previous  knowledge  the  chapter  is  diffi* 
cult  to  comprehend,  and  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound, 
congenital  and  acquired  astigmatism,  impossible  of  recognition. 

The  perusal  of  Professor  Lougmore's  '  Manual  of  Instructions  for 
Army  Surgeons  in  distinguishing  Defective  Vision  in  Soldiers,'  must 
strike  every  one  as  a  sample  of  the  great  advance  in  high  scientific 
knowledge  in  these  matters,  and  the  increased  acquirements  which  all 
military  surgeons  must  now  possess. 

In  Mr.  Wells's  book  will  be  found  the  very  grammar  and  foundation 
of  this  learning,  and  we  can  recommend  this  second  edition  as  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject  in  our  language. 


Akt.  VIII. — Clinical  Lectures  and  Reports  by  tlie  Medical  and 
Surgical  Staff  of  the  London  Hospital.  Vol.  L — London,  1864. 
pp.  dlO. 

The  substantial,  handsomely-bound  volume  before  us  is  nominally 
edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  Dr.  Down,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr. 
]^iaander.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  work  is  a  collection  of  papers 
by  members  of  the  London  Hospital  School ;  and  the  clinical  obser- 
vations of  which  the  papers  are  the  record,  have  principally  but  not 
entirely  been  made  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital. 

The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Davies,  is  an  account  of  a  case  of 
aneurysm  of  the  innominate  and  subclavian  arteries.  The  interest  'of 
the  case  hinges  on  the  &ct,  that  the  treatment  by  application  of  ice 
had  almost  produced  complete  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 
Had  it  been  continued,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  a  cure  might 
have  been  effected.  Dr.  Davies  contributes  another  interesting  paper, 
in  which  he  makes  out  a  fisiir  case  for  the  application  of  blisters 
to  the  joints  in  acute  rheumatism,  his  idea  being  that  the  nvateries 
fiicrbi  (lactic  acid  ])  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  system. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  gives  proof  of  his  industry  in  clinical 
research  in  several  papers  on  varied  subjects — viz.,  1st.  On  Leucoderma. 
The  diagnosis  of  thisdisease  from  so-called  Morbus  Addisonii  and  Pityri- 
auis  versicolor  is  clearly  indicated  and  Dlustrated  by  eight  cases.    2nd.  On 
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Elephantiasis  GnBComiUy  which  the  writer  regards  as  a  oonatitiitional 
affection  more  or  less  allied  to  toberculosis,  and  probably  onginating 
in  the  first  instance  in  some  peculiarity  of  diet.  3nL  On  a  Form  ci 
Cerebral  Amaurosis,  which,  from  the  careful  analysis  of  a  series  of 
cases,  the  author  believes  to  be  related  to  toha^x>-8moking  as  an 
effect.  4  th.  On  Relapsing  Pemphigus,  for  which  Mr.  Hntdiinsou 
believes  arsenic  to  be  a  specific  remedy.  A  number  of  cases  are 
adduced  which  certainly  bear  out  this  conclusion.  We  cannot 
however,  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  doubting  the  existence  of 
pompholyx  or  pemphigus  solitarius,  as  we  have  now  under  our  care 
a  young  lady,  in  whom  one  solitary  bleb,  having  all  the  characters  of 
pemphigus,  appeared  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  No  other  bkbs 
have  as  yet  followed,  ten  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  bolla  ap- 
peared. In  another  paper,  entitled  Extracts  from  Clinical  Lectures, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  makes  some  interesting  observations  of  a  surgical 
character. 

From  Dr.  Down  we  have  two  papers,  one  of  them  a  case  of  saccessful 
treatment  of  Foljsarcia  by  ''  Biuitingism,"  the  other  a  tribate  to  the 
efficacy  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  as  a  remedy  for  Scarlet 
Fever.  In  reference  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Down  remarks :  "  The  im- 
pression I  derived  from  watching  these  cases  was,  that  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  diminished  the  febrile  state,  acted  as  a 
sedative  on  the  nervous  ^stem,  and,  without  asserting  for  it  a  plaoe 
among  the  specifics,  I  may  add,  that  it  appeared,  when  given  in  the 
earliest  stage,  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  attack." 

Besides  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jackson  furnishes  two  elaborate  and 
instructive  papers  illustrative  of  Nervous  Diseases  These  papers  are 
of  great  value,  not  only  as  being  the  embodiment  of  much  clinical 
research,  but  as  attempts  to  combine  and  harmonize  the  clinical  with 
the  physiological  method  of  research.  We  hope  for  a  further  oppor^ 
tunity  of  referring  to  them. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Gleanings  from  the  Field  of  Observatioot** 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  communicates  various  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance. The  use  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  elucidating  the 
nature  of  pulmonaty  disease,  is  illustrated  by  cases  of  tubercular, 
encephaloid,  and  hydatidiginous  affectiona  In  reference  to  pneu- 
monia, Dr.  Clark  holds  that  there  is  no  inter- vesicular  form  of  that 
disease.  He  lays  down  some  important  points  in  r^;ard  to  the  detec- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  albumen,  many  of  which  our  own  ezperienoe 
enables  us  to  confirm.  Thus  we  have  known  authorities  hal  to  detect 
a  snudl  quantity  of  albumen  from  not  observing  it  some  time  after 
the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  add.  Again,  we  have  more  than 
once,  in  weakly  individuals,  been  able  to  refer  traces  of  albumen  to 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  muco-pumlent  secretion  which 
are  discharged  at  the  dose  of  micturition.  Pus  casts  of  the  uraeous 
follicles  are  frequently  present  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Claris  makes  other 
observations  of  much  practical  interest. 

Space  does  not  permit  our  noticing  at  length.other  and  important 
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oonlributioiiB  bj  Dr.  Woodmaa  (to  whose  diligence,  as  resident  medical 
oflicer,  many  of  the  other  contributors  are  indebted),  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr. 
Banekilly  Dr.  Powell,  Messrs.  Maunder,  Curling,  Oowper,  Heckford, 
and  little.  The  work  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  but  because  every 
enoooragement  should  be  given  to  such  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  make 
useful  to  others  the  benefit  which  such  large  opportunities  of  hospital 
experience  must  necessarily  afford.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  voL  iL 
of  the  'London  Hospital  Reports,*  and  to  find  that  other  hospitals  will 
follow  the  example  of  Guy's  and  the  London  in  publishing  Records  and 
Reports^  and  so  utilizing  material  which  otherwise  is  lost  or  lies 
dormant. 


AsT*  IX. — TraiU  dee  Maladies  du  Coeur  et  de  r Aorta,  Par  William 
Stokes,  Professeur  Royal  de  M^decine  k  l'X7niversit6  de  Dublin, 
Ac  Ac.  Ouvrage  traduit,  avec  Tautorisation  de  TAuteur,  par 
le  Dr.  Senac,  M6decin  Consultant  il  Yichy,  &e. — Paris,  1864. 
pp.  716. 

We  need  not  describe  the  contents  of  the  well-known  and  valuable 
original  to  English  readers.     We  would,  however,  express  a  hope  that 
this  translation  may  be  as  well  studied  across  the  Channel  as  it  deserves 
to  be;  and, indeed,  expect  it  will  be  so,  as  in  our  opinion  Dr.  Senac  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  recommend  it,  and  to  enable  his  countrymen  to 
appreciate  the  labours  of  its  author.     Dr.  Senac  has  evidently  brought 
to  his  task  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  and  has  worked 
con  amore  throughout.     This  is  indicated  by  an  interesting  prefiioe 
which  he  has  written  to  his  translation— one  in  which  he  shows  a 
tboroQgh  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  teacher  whose  ex- 
perience he  seeks  to  make  widely  known — a    teacher    whom  he 
deaeribes  as  follows  :  '^Observateur  consciencieux,  il  cherche  la  verity 
avec  d'aatant  plus  de  chances  de  la  trouver,  qu'il  ne  croit  pas  il  son 
in&Uibilit^,  s'appliqaant  h  Ini-meme  cette  maxime,  qu*en  m6decine 
surtont,  douter  c'est  apprendre.**     In  the -selection  of  such  a  subject 
(one  which  the  profession  in  France  have  contributed  so  much  to 
elucidate),  and  in  this  honest  and  successful  endeavour  to  do  justice 
to  the  labours  and  talent  of  one  of  our  brethren,  we  cannot  €ul  to 
recognise  in  Dr.  Senac*s  translation  a  compliment  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  medical  profession  on  ^is  side  the  Channel. 


Ajkf.  X.-*-0»  the  Growtli  of  tJie  Jaws.  (From  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  voL  xL,  Part  1.)  By  G. 
M.  HuxFHBT,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. — Cambridge,  4to.     With  Plate. 

Tbi8  short  pi^r  comes  before  us  as  a  wdcome  proof  of  the  continuation 
of  Dr.  Humphry's  researches  into  the  process  of  development  in  the 
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osseous  system,  and  it  bean  the  stamp  of  original  inquiry  equally  with 
his  previous  commimication  to  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Society,  in  re- 
ference to  growth  in  the  long  bones — (see  toL  xliv.  of '  MediochCliirur- 
gical  Transactions.')  How  do  the  maxillse  adapt  themaelveB  to  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  structures  in  their  yicinity  %  By  what 
developmental  process  do  they  continue  able  to  perform  their  gradu- 
ally increasingfunctionsduringchildhood  and  adolescence?  This  appears 
to  be  effected  by  subtraction  of  osseous  tissue  at  one  part,  and  by  addi- 
tion of  it  at  another,  and  would  seem  scarcely  at  all  to  result  from  any 
interior  or  interstitial  change.  From  the  first  months  of  life  the  plan 
of  the  jaw  seems  laid  down  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  nor  is  it  at  the 
symphysis,  as  might  be  believed,  that  any  process  of  growth  oocura^  for 
this  isankylosed  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  of  iufiuicy ;  and  even 
before  birth,  there  is  but  little  development  at  that  point.  Thepartof  the 
lower  jaw  first  formed — viz.,  that  part  intermediate  between  the  alveolar 
and  lower  edges,  retains  its  original  curve  without  undergoing  any 
change  in  form;  solely,  we  remark,  as  the  bone  increases  npwaids  to 
the  idveoli,  and  downwards  to  the  lower  border,  the  new  part  in  each 
of  these  directions,  and  more  especially  below,  is  thrown  a'  little  out- 
wards, and  this  varies  noticeably  in  the  European,  negro,  monkey,  kc. 
When  we  place  an  infantile  on  an  adult  jaw,  the  permanent  molars  of 
the  adult  are  in  the  same  line  as  the  temporary  molars  of  the  infimt 
All  increase  in  length  seems  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  comnold 
and  condyloid  processes  in  their  fore  part,  and  by  a  gradual  addition 
as  well  to  the  posterior  part  of  these  processes  as  to  the  angle  and 
hinder  edge  of  the  jaw.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  room  is  made  for 
the  permanent  molars.  The  process  is  not  dissimilar  by  which  the 
widening  of  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  alveolar  arch  is  effected — ^viz.,  by 
progressive  absorption  at  the  inner  sur&oe  of  that  part,  and  addition  at 
the  outer.  If  the  angle  between  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw  »and  ramus,  from  its  commencement  in  a  line  nearly  straight, 
becomes  in  time  almost  a  right  angle,  this  results  partly  from  abs^- 
tion  of  the  coronoid  process  in  front,  and  partly  from  addition  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  posteriorly. 

By  a  law  of  exceeding  beauty,  which  Dr.  Humphty  portrayed  in 
his  previous  paper,  an  interstitial  growth  is  active  in  the  soli  part$, 
whereby  these  parts  shift  and  adapt  themselves  correspondingly  to  the 
altered  form  of  the  bones;  the  muscles  and  periosteum  appear  to  slide 
along  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  be  found  in  undeviating  relations 
to  it ;  only  the  foramina,  especially  the  mental,  in  their  varied  position 
and  shape  at  different  periods  of  growth,  show  proof  of  the  slight  strain 
exerted  on  the  vessels  and  nerves  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  bone. 

"In  the  upper  jaw  tbe  changes  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  lower.  Tbf 
permanent  molars,  developed  behind  and  above  one  another  in  the  '  tuberde,' 
descend  and  move  bacheards,  and  the  space  for  them  is  formed  by  addition  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  tubercle.  During  this  period  the  contiguous  pteijgotd 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  undergo  alterations  similar  to  those  in  the 
coronoid  processes  of  the  lower  jaw — that  is,  they  receive  addition  behind, 
and  are  absorbed  in  front,  and  sre  so  rendered  more  vertical.    Hie  sioUr 
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eminence  of  the  maxillary  bone,  apd  with  it  the  XTSoma,  ace  in  like  manner 
thrown  backwards;  and  as  the  bone  is  deepenea  By  addition  to  the  alveoli 
from  beneath,  and  as  the  teeth  grow  down  into  the  alveoli  and  become  dis- 
tanced from  the  orbit,  the  interval  between  them  and  the  orbit  is  ocoapied  by 
the  aniram." 

Evidenee  in  proof  of  these  views  is  drawn  from  experiments  in 
which  Dr.  Humphry  applied  wires  to  mark  the  progress  of  growth  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  young  pigs,  as  shown  in  the  plate  annexed. 


Abt.  XI. — Medidnakt  Are^dv,  tUgi/iei  of  LdTOftM  vid  CaroUndsa 
InsUlute^  %  Stockholm,  Redigeradt  af  K  A.  Ksy,  Professor  i 
PathoL  Anatomi;  0.  J.  Rossijn>KB,  E.  a  P;H>feasor  i  Chirurgi; 
och  A.  Kjei*i<bero,  Adjunct  i  Pnediatrik.  Andra  Bandet,  fdrsta 
mittet— Stockholm,  1864.     8to,  pp.  178. 

ArehioeB  ofMcdi4%mt  published  by  the  Teachers  in  the  CaroUnean  In- 
stUute  m  Sloddmm,  Edited  by  R  A.  Eet,  Professor  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy;  0.  J.  Rossander,  Professor  Extraordinary  of 
Surgery;  and  A.  EiELLBERO,  Assbtant  in  Psadiatrics.  Second 
Volume^  First  Number.     With  numerous  Plates. 

Wk  have,  on  previous  occasions,  briefly  noticed  the  three  numbers  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  above  valuable  periodical  The  first  number 
of  the  second  appears  with  a  vast  improvement  in  its  paper  and  typo- 
graphy, is  well  illwstrated  with  plates,  and  promises  to  be  the  com- 
men  cement  of  a  very  handsome  volume.  A  change  has  been  made 
also  in  the  paging  of  the  work,  each  essay  having  now  its  owp  separate 
paging,  the  intention  being  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  reproduction 
of  the  essays  in  another  order  than  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
jonrnaL 

The  first  essay  in  the  volume  now  before  us  is  one  by  Baron  von 
Dubea,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Carolinean  In- 
stitute, upon  '^  Skulls  with  Early  Ossification  of  the  Sagittal  Suture 
(Scaphocephali)."  The  author  commences  by  stating,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  anthropological  studies  in  the  rich  collection  of  human 
skulls  contained  in  the  Carolinean  Medico-Chirurgical  Institute,  his 
attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  changes  in  form  which 
crania  undergo  in  consequence  of  early  ossification  of  one  or  other 
of  the  sutures,  or  of  several  sutures,  changes  of  form  which  might 
easily  lead  to,  and  have  actually  led  to,  mistakes  in  a  craniological 
point  of  view.  He  adds  that  the  results  of  his  researches  have  been 
confirmatory  of  the  propositions  announced  by  Yirchow : — 1.  That 
synostoses  of  the  cranial  sutures  give  rise  to  diminution  of  the  skull 
(cranio-stenosis)  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  obliterated 
suture;  and  2.  That  in  the  still  open  sutures,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  obliterated  sutiures,  a  compensating  enlargement  of  the 
sknll  takes  place.     Baron  von  Diiben  informs  us  that — 

**  Among  the  different  pathological  forms  of  the  skull  estabHshed  by  Yirchow, 
one,  the  by. him  so-called  simple  dolichocephalic,  depending  on  early  synostosia 
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of  the  sagittal  suture,  has  acquired  a  certain  more  considerable  importance,  in 
consequence  of  a  couple  of  essays  which  have  appeared  during  tne  last  few 
years.  As  the  collections  in  the  Carolinean  Institute  present  four  good 
examples  of  this  malformation,  and  as  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  drawing,  and  measuring  three  living  persons  with  this  form  of  skull, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  more  fully  into  au  investigation  of  the  subject 
than  has  yet  been  done."  (p.  2.) 

Ed.  Sandifort^  was  the  first  to  describe  a  case  of  this  nature ;  Vir- 
chow,  in  his  essay, '  Ueber  den  Cretinism  us,*  represents  and  describes 
two  skulls  of  this  form;  and  iu  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journarfor 
November,  •]  856,"  Humphry  Mincbin,  without  being  aware  of  Yir- 
chow's  researches,  communicates,^  in  a  paper  entitled  ''  Contributions 
to  Craniology,"  a  case  of  the  formation  in  question.  Other  cases  (two) 
are  recorded  by  J.  C.  G.  Lucse,'  two  are  described  by  K.  K  von  Baer/ 
and  one  is  briefly  mentioned  and  is  represented  by  HermsDn 
Welcker.* 

Having  devoted  seventeen  pages  to  a  review  of  the  literature  of 
his  subject.  Baron  von  Duben  proceeds  to  describe  the  instanced  of 
scaphocephali  observed  by  himself,  consisting  of  four  crania  and  of 
three  living  individuals.  We  have  already  stated  that  his  results  aro 
confirmatory  of  Professor  Yirchow's  views.  To  some  parts  of  the  latter*s 
nomenclature  the  Baron,  however,  takes  exception ;  and  for  the  special 
forms  of  cranial  development  in  consequence  of  synostoses  at  present 
under  consideration,  he  himself  proposes  the  following  terms : 

'^  I.  Megalocephali  (Lucse)  =  simple  macrocephali  (Yirchow). 
TIL  StenooephaU  (Lucsb)  =  dolichocephali  (Yirchow). 

a.  Scaphocephali  (von  Baer)  =  simple   dolidiooephali   (Yir- 
chow) »  macrocephali  (Minchin  and  Lucse). 
lY.  SyrUomocephaii  {Diiben)  =  brachyoephali  (Yirchow  and  Luce).** 

Baron  von  Diiben's  very  interesting  essay  is  illustrated  with  na- 
merous  well-executed  figures  In  an  Appendix  he  quotes  at  some 
length  from  a  paper  publisbed  by  Dr.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
'Natural  History  Review*  for  January,  1864,  "On  Cranial  Deformi- 
ties, and  more  especially  on  the  Scapbocephalic  SknlL" 

The  second  paper  in  the  present  number  is  an  excellent  one  on 
Croup^  by  H.  A.  Abelin,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  iu  the  Cai'olinean 

^  Exerdtationes  Academicn,  Lugd.  Batavor.  1785,  lib.  iL  cap.  1,  p.  IS ;  npre- 
aeated  Tab.  I.  «t  II. 

•  Vol.  xxiL  p.  860. 

'  Zar  Axclute<^ar  des  MeoKhenBcbftdela,  nebgt  jgeometrischen  OrigiiuJseieh- 
jxungen  tod  Schadeln  Aormaler  uad  abnormer  Form.  (On  the  Arohitootare  of  the 
Haman  Skull,  with  Original  Geometrical  Drawings  of  Skallt  of  Normal  and  Ab- 
normal Form.)     Frankfurt  a.  Main,  1857. 

^  Die  Makrokepbalen  im  Boden  Oiterreieha,  veiigUehan  mit  der  fiildangB-Ab- 
veichwig  welche  Blumenbaoh  Macrocephaloe  gena^nt  hat.  (The  Maorocepliali  in 
the  Auatriao  Bmpire,  compared  with  the  Anomalous  Formation  which  Blumenbaeh 
has  called  Macrooephaius.)  In  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  in>p6riale  des  Seienee*  da 
St.  Petenbourg,  YIK  S^rie,  tome  iL  ITo.  €. 

'  Untersnchnngen  neber  Wachstnm  nnd  Ban  des  meoschlichen  Seh&dels.  (Ba- 
aearehes  on  the  Growth  and  Strootnre  of  the  Hoiaaa  SkoU.)  Theil  i.  p.  117, 
Plate  XIII.  figs.  1-4. 
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Institute.  It  runs  to  88  pp.,  27  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  third  and  fourth  essays,  concluding  the  number,  are  by  Gustaf 
Ketzius,  Student  iu  Medicine,  aud  appt»r  to  be  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished name  their  author  bears.  They  are  highly  illustrated  with 
well-executed  lithographic  plates.  The  third  is  on  "  Some  Capsular 
Articulations  between  the  Arches  of  the  Sacral  Yertebrse  disappear- 
ing Normally  by  Anchylosis.'*  These  articulations,  the  author 
observes,  "  which  otherwise  disappear  about  the  sixteenth  year,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  remain  for  a  much  longer  time,  some- 
times yielding  to  the  anchy losing  pi*ocess  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
sometimes  again  remaining  even  for  the  whole  of  life."  (p.  1 1.) 

From  the  fourth  paper,  "  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Cervical  YertebrsB,**  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

*•  1.  The  great  articulations  between  the  occipital  vertebra  and  the  atlas, 
and  between  this  vertebra  and  the  dentata  (epistropheus'),  are  not  oblique 
articulations.  These  latter  articulations  and  their  processes  (the  oblique)  are 
wantiog  between  the  vertebrs  in  question  iu  man  and  the  other  mammalia, 
but  are  met  with  in  some  birds  and  amphibia. 

"  2.  The  first-named  capsular  joints  belong  to  a  totallv  different,  peculiar 
artieulatins  system,  which  is  situated  between  the  central  extremities  of  the 
arches.  Tney  are  represented  between  the  following  cervical  vertebras  by 
similar,  more  rudimentary  capsular  joints,  those  discovered  by  Luschka. 

"  3.  They  are  supportCKi  by  separate  processes,  which  properly  have  their  seat 
on  the  arches,  but  which  by  theur  fusion  with  the  bodies  appear  to  belon*^  to 
the  latter.  Only  the  processes  on  the  atlas  are,  as  well  as  the  extremities  of 
its  arches,  always  free  from  the  body. 

"  4.  These  processes  are  not,  as  Luschka  would  have  it,  spreading  heads  of 
ribs,  are  not '  eminentiffi  costaris ;'  and  their  articulations,  the  articulating 
system  just  mentioned,  are  not  synonymous  with  articulations  of  heads  of 
nbs. 

"  5.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that,  as  Meckel  and  Luschka  consider,  the  bony 
nuclei,  which  sometimes  occur  between  the  bodies  and  the  central  extremities 
of  the  superior  six  cervical  vertebrae,  are  rudiments  of  heads  of  ribs. 

"  6.  The  ossa  costaria  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  are  a  formation 
which,  among  mammalia,  occurs  not  only  in  man,  but  is  sometimes  foimd  also 
among  others. 

'*  7.  The  anterior  little  arch  of  the  atlas  is,  as  ev^n  0.  Bergmann  observed, 
in  man  and  in  the  other  mammalia,  the  only  representative  of  an  independent 
form  of  development,  the  here  so-called  hypapophysis,  which  in  some  birds 
occurs  also  on  the  epistropheus,  and  in  some  of  the  amphibia  is  met  with  like* 
wise  on  the  other  cervical,  and  sometimes  on  the  following  dorsal  vertebrae." 

1  The  Swedes  appear  to  agree  with  Hooper  in  oalliog  the  second  oerrieal  vertebra 
"  epistropheus.'*  In  Mayne^s  Lexicon  the  latter  term  is  giTen  as  a  synonyme  of  the 
atlas.— Hav. 
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Art.  XIL — TJye  Suceenfid  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneun/sm,  Qhu- 
trated  by  Cases  in  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Bj  Jolliffk 
TuFNELL,  F.RC.S.I.,  M.B.I.A.,  ex-Hegias  Professor  of  Militaiy 
Surgery  iu  Ireland,  Sargeon  to  the  District  Military  Priflon  and  to 
the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  Examiner  in  Surgery  KC.S.Y.,  kc 
ho. — 8vo,  pp.  34. 

Theeb  are  truths  in  medicine  which  are,  as  it  were,  mdieal ;  socli  ate 
the  general  tendency  of  certain  diseases  towards  spontaneons  nltknate 
cure  or  destruction  of  life  and  tissue,  under  conditions  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  subject  of  such  diseases.  If  the  treatment 
of  aneurysm  handed  down  to  ns  from  Valsalva,  by  channels  anything 
but  direct,  no  longer  meets  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty,  there  sur- 
vives, w«  may  affirm,  as  a  fruit  of  the  multiplied  obserirations. which 
resulted  from  its  over-appreciation,  a  general  esteem  or  bias  in  &Tour 
of  his  method  which  tends  towards  an  appropriate  selection  of  curatiTe 
means,  while  indirectly  we  owe  to  it  a  sounder  estimation  of  the  morlud 
condition  in  which  the  sufferer  is  placed  by  lesions  of  the  subsidiary 
channels  of  the  circulation.  Bleeding,  digitalis,  alkalies,  veratria,  as  agents 
of  cure  in  aneurysm,  are  at  this  period  at  least  put  wholly  on  one  side. 
What  principle  of  Valsalva's  treatment,  then,  remains?  a  reduction  and 
regulation  of  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  simple  methods  of  posture 
and  rest,  with  a  sparse  and  diminished  dietary  for  its  complement,  a 
thorough  immunity  being  afforded  from  those  bodily  exertions  and 
storms  of  life  under  favour  of  which  the  blood-current  dashes  unspar- 
ingly and  unheedingly  against  the  shredded  outlet.  The  late  Dr. 
Bellingham,  in  association  with  the  gentleman  whose  work  we  are  re- 
viewing, pursued  this  path  of  study  and  treatment  for  some  yean. 
Some  part  of  what  we  have  now  before  us  was,  if  we  recollect  sjright, 
laid  beforetheMedico-ChirurgicalSociety  of  London  on  areoent  occasion. 
The  present  biisf  work,  however,  forms  a  field  for  thoi^ht  and  reflec- 
tion which  is  both  rich  and  ample,  and  its  merits  will  not  fidl  to 
engage  attention.  The  author  touches  but  lightly  on  the  recent  cases 
of  Mr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Murray ;  the  former  gentleman  attempted  the 
cure  of  anenrysQi  by  introduction  of  wire-coils,  while  the  latter  succeeded 
in  obliterating  the  aorta  by  pressure.  Mr.  Tufnell  regards  these  varieties 
of  treatment  as  quite  exceptional,  but  he  fixes  our  attention  in  esta- 
blishing the  principle  that  a  merely  diminished  current  is  frequently 
quite  efficient  in  producing  the  desired  result  of  occlusion  of  the 
artery.  • 

In  the  present  work,  Mr.  Tufnell  lays  before  us  marked  and  striking 
cases,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  which  the  patients  are 
said  to  hai^e  recovered  strength  and  activity  under  fistvour of  those  restric- 
tions which  his  method  enforces.  The  ages  of  these  patients,  most  of 
whom  were  of  a  laborious  and  stirring  mode  of  life,  vary  from  thirty 
to  fifty-four  years.  We  confess  to  have  perused  with  earnestness  all  the 
details  afforded,  and  would  willingly  have  extended  our  reading  over 
a  longer  series  of  &ctB;   they  form  evidently  but  a  section  of  the 
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aotlu>r*A  ezperieace,  selected  as  appropriate  for  the  illastration  of  his 
principle. 

The  Dublin  professor's  description  of  the  general  features  of  internal 
aneurysm  is  very  complete  and  masterly^  but  too  much  expanded  in 
length  to  allow  of  our  giving  it  verbatim ;  in  the  attempt  to  contract  it, 
we  fear  we  may  do  him  scant  justice.  As  regards  head  symptoms,  in  the 
first  place  he  notices  cerebral  torpor,  pain  and  confusion  of  ideas, 
occasional  giddiness,  with«  a  partial  loss  of  consciousness ;  in  the  face 
the  conjunctiva  is  in  some  cases  suffused,  whilst  in  other  instances  the 
whole  countenance  will  be  of  a  tallowy  colour,  more  or  less  swollen, 
sometimes  with  lips  that  are  livid.  The  veins  of  the  neck  may  be  swelled, 
and  one  or  both  pujpile  coTUractedfrom  pressure  on  the  great  sympatJietic 
nerve.  When  the  aneurysm  presses  on  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation, 
the  voice  will  be  raucous ;  the  symptom  of  aphonia  is  attributable  to 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  while  a  strid  ulcus  voice,  unac- 
companied by  aphonia  and  dysphagia,  serves  to  show  that  the  tumour 
is  on  the  right  of  the  trachea,  not  implicating  the  oesophagus  or  the 
recurrent  laryngeal.  In  a  nicer  view,  we  may  distinguish  stridor  as 
either  tracheal  or  laryngeal.  The  character  of  voice  and  form  of  cough 
or  dyspnoea  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account;  the  last  symptom  is 
io  direct  proportion  to  irritability  of  the  air  passages.  In  the  chest 
dulness  on  percussion,  with  absence  of  respiration,  should  always 
arrest  attention ;  bronchitis  is  a  symptom  which  too  often  forms 
an  annoying  impediment  to  diaguosiBL 

Bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  present  in  aneurysm,  or  wholly  absent ;  it  is 
no  less  liable  to  occur  from  dilated  aorta ;  nay,  if  a  circle  of  bone  surround 
the  aortic  orifice,  this  character  of  sound  may  really  resemble  that  note  of 
a  trumpet  The  form  and  size  of  an  opening  into  an  aneurysm  modifies 
the  bruit,  so  likewise  does  the  size  of  the  aneurysmal  cavity :  loud  and 
rough  when  the  orifice  is  small  and  irregular;  the  bruit  is  most  fre- 
quently soft  and  little  distinct  when  a  large  smooth  opening  enters  a  sac 
of  unusual  size.  BruU  de  soufflet  b  equally  a  symptom  of  valvular  disease 
in  the  heart,  and  an  aneurysm  confined  to  this  viscus  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  valvular  disease.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  bruit  de  soufflet 
is  not  in  itself  a  symptom  of  especial  value  until  it  is  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  other  signs  of  morbid  change  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  such  as 
undue  pulsation,  dyspnoea  at  intervals,  oppression  at  the  prsecordia,  and 
dysphagia.  The  symptom  on  which  our  author  lays  the  greatest  stress 
is  pulsation,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  diagnosis  to  bear 
in  mind  the  rapidity  which  cancer  displays  in  its  growths  as  surpassing 
the  ordinary  rate  of  progress  of  aneurysm ;  we  must  be  alive  to  the  pos- 
sible eventuality  of  separate  aneurysms  co- existing  with  anterior  and 
posterior  pulsation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  heart  being  projected  for- 
wards in  cases  of  aneurysms  ezbting  about  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
portions  of  the  aorta.  In  abdominal  disease,  in  general,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  pay  attention  to  the  degree  of  lateral  dilatation  in  the  tumour 
as  an  assistance  to  diagnosis.  One  circumstance  is  particularly  urged 
upon  our  notice,  which  is  that  all  the  stethoscopic  symptoms  that  accom- 
pany aikeuxysm  of  the  aorta,  such  as  bruit  de  sovfflei^  stridor,  and  also  dy s- 
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phagia,  do  sometimes  intermit,  and  for  awhile  entirely  subside ;  tbe  cause 

is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  temporary  diminution  of  tbe  diastolic 

I  condition   of  the  blood-sac  from   reduction   of   the  heart's   action. 

Obesity,  until  diminished  by  medicines  and  regimen,  largely  obstructs 
diagnosis.  This  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  verify  in  a  case  of  mis- 
taken aneurysm  of  the  neck,  which  had  been  a  source  of  anxiety  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  has  already  directed  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence which  respiration  has  upon  .pulsating  tumours  of  the  abdomen, 
in  obscure  or  difficult  cases.  Should  the  mesenteric  artery,  however 
(says  our  author),  happen  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  then  respiratory 
motion  might  certainly  affect  the  tumour,  but  in  no  other  form  of  aneu- 
rysm would  such  be  the  result ;  and  aneurysm  of  the  mesenteric  vessels 
is  very,  very  rare.  The  valuable  observation  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Allan 
is  referred  to — viz.,  that  pulsation  in  aneurysm  increases  in  strength  by 
degrees,  whilst  other  abdominal  tumours  begin  suddenly,  are  most  violent 
in  the  early  stage,  and  abate  in  time.  Bruit  is  more  £requent  in  abdo- 
minal aneurysms,  and  most  so  when  the  patient  is  recumbent.  la  this 
variety,  experience  shows  that,  from  sympathetic  irritation,  the  stools 
are  not  seldom  involuntarily  discharged.  We  have  to  note  that  the 
extent  of  the  abdominal  tumour  is  not  always  commensurate  with  the 
disease,  but  depends  upon  the  nature  of  each  special  case. 

As  regards  pain,  it  is  a  very  constant  and  valuable,  as  well  as 
variable  symptom ;  and  our  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  examine  carefully  in  the  back  and  loins  in  every  case  of  aching  pain, 
lumbago,  or  fulness;  for  should  bruit  be  heard,  it  will  at  once  decide 
the  opinion.  It  is  well  known  that  but  a  small  tumour,  springing  fiom 
the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  will  cause  agony  and  occasion  absorption  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  In  cases  of  this  character,  in  addition  to 
boring  and  burning  pain,  there  is  often  experienced  the  darting  pain 
of  sciatica,  or  perchance  numbness  and  loss  of  motive  power  from  nerve 
pressure;  if  the  post-peritoneal  tissues  and  psoas  get  infiltrated  with 
blood,  there  ensues  pain  in  the  groin  and  along  the  spine;  but  psdn  is 
not  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  erosion  of  the  vertebne. 

A  difference  in  the  pulses  at  the  wrist  may  ensue  from  plugging  of  a 
vessel  by  fibrine  or  pressure  of  the  subclavian  at  its  origin ;  indeed,  a 
clot  may  extend  for  several  inches  from  the  sac  into  the  vessel,  when 
this  last  is  entire  as  it  leaves  the  sac.  Want  of  pulse  of  the  right  radial 
leads  to  the  fair  inference  that  the  arteria  innominata  is  the  seat  of 
disease.  But  sometimes  when  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  is 
affected  near  its  origin,  both  radial  arteries  have  good  pulsation. 

In  the  lower  extremities  when  there  is  abdominal  aneurysm  there  wiU 
often  be  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  femoral  and  its  branches,  with 
sciatic  pain.  Numbness  of  fingers  and  toes  when  exposed  to  cold  are 
indicative  of  the  affection ;  indeed,  from  animal  heat  being  interfered 
with,  there  is  often  a  general  coldness  of  the  whole  body. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give,  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  oar 
author's  general  description  of  this  class  of  affections,  as  we  believe  it 
to  constitute  the  sum  of  lengthened  personal  experience.  We  have  now 
only  space  sufficient  to  touch  upon  the  rationale  of  the  main  features  ia 
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treatment.  Kecumbence  places  that  check,  he  says,  upon  the  circula- 
tion in  aneutysm  of  the  internal  parts,  which  in  external  cases  is 
attempted  by  mechanical  means — and  how  does  it  operate  ? 

We  draw  the  following  scale  in  illustration  from  the  data  of  one  of 
Mr.  Tufnell's  cases  : 

The  pulse,  when  standing  and  in  ordinary  exercise,  is        96  per  minute 
The  pulse  after  lying  honzoataily  for  a  while  ...        66 

Difference  of  pulse  caused  by  position 30  beats  per  minute 

Multiplying  30  beats  bv  60  minutes 60 

30 

Qt?es    .......••    1800  beats  per  hour 

And  multiplying  1800  beats  by  24 24     . 

7200 
3600 

Gires  no  less  than 43,200  beats  per  diem 

What  remedial  agent  in  the  Pharmacopcaia  could  produce  this 
result  9  There  is  none.  We  refer  to  the  pages  of  our  author  for 
further  details  of  treatment.  It  is  true  that  in  the  most  advanced 
light  of  science,  the  method  cannot  claim  altogether  the  merit  of 
novelty;  that  it  has  been  to  any  extent  successful  gives  it  a  claim  to 
attention;  that  it  has  failed  in  particular  instances  is  within  our 
knowledge  certain  ;  it  is  too  important  in  itself  not  to  receive  a  long 
trial.  The  name  of  BelHngham,  too,  will  invest  it  with  many  claims 
to  attention,  and  the  unpretending  form  in  which  a  well-reasoned 
production  has  come  before  us,  has  specially  pleaded  for  a  lengthened 
observation  of  its  contents. 


Art.  XIIL — Lectures  on  the  Dieeaeea  of  the  Stomaehj  with  an  Infro- 
dttcdon  to  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  William  Brintok, 
M.D.,  F.RS.     Second  Edition.— Zo/i^  1864.     8vo,  pp.  368. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  became,  immediately  after  its  publi- 
cation, a  standard  authority  on  the  diseases,  functional  and  organic,  of 
the  primal  organ  of  the  human  machine.  We  ascribe  this  dignity  to 
the  stomach,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  as  the  simplest 
ibrm  of  animal  life  consists  of  a  stomach  and  nothing  else,  so  the  other 
organs  which  arrive  at  their  greatest  development  and  complexity  in 
the  higher  vertebrates,  become  grouped  in  the  ascending  series  by 
degrees  around  the  digestive  sac,  and  acquire  their  higher  phases  of 
structure  and  functional  activity  in  proportion  as  their  powers  are 
taxed  by  its  requirements.  Since  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Srioton's  work  it  has  maintained  its  position,  at  least  in  this  country, 
without  a  rival.  The  present  edition  is  a  revised  and  somewhat  en- 
larged re-issue  of  the  former,   with,  however,  the  addition  of  two 
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chapters — one  on  Gastric  Phthisis,  and  one  on  Gout  in  the  StomacL 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  praise  which  we  formerlj  bestowed 
on  the  book  when  it  was  a  dehviant  soliciting  professional  &vonr.  We 
welcome  it  now  as  a  well-known  and  tried  friend,  grown  somewhat 
more  portly  since  we  met,  but  still  essentially  the  sama  The  added 
chapters,  however,  are  entirely  new,  and  as  they  express  the  views  ou 
two  most  interesting  and  little  understood  subjects,  of  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  most  diligent  clinical  observers  of  the  day,  we  need  no 
apology  for  devoting  a  short  space  to  their  examination. 

Very  vague  are  the  ideas  we  most  of  us  associate  with  the  term 
"  gastric  phthisis."  Where  are  the  cases  of  phthisis  which  are  not  in 
some  sense  gastric  ?  Take  any  one  of  the  stages  into  which  the  disease 
is  commonly  divided,  and  in  each  the  symptoms  are  only  less  those  of 
stomach  disorder  than  of  pulmonary.  The  initiatory  st«ge  of  or- 
dinary chronic  consumption  is  so  often  preceded  by  dyspepsia,  that  to 
ascribe  its  development  to  the  effect  of  imperfect  digestion  and  conse- 
quent mal-nutrition,  is  the  conclusion  of  observant  common-seuse.  In 
other  cases  the  same  relation  cannot  be  traced,  the  dyspepsia  and  the 
tubercular  deposition  make  their  appearance  simultaneously;  appa- 
rently, the  twin  offspring  of  the  same  cachectic  condition  of  the 
organism.  In  others  again,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  larger  number,  the 
evidence  of  tubercle  in  the  lung  may  be  clear  and  definite  before  the 
stomach  gives  any  sign,  at  least  before  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  acquire 
sufficient  gravity  to  divide  with  the  pulmonary  the  patient's  attention. 
In  such  a  combination  Dr.  Brinton  ascribes  the  dyspepsia  with  the 
accompanying  cachexia,  to  the  effect  of  dead,  dying,  or  decomposing 
tuberculous  matter  on  the  system  at  large,  the  influence  of  which  is 
heightened  as  the  disease  advances  by  undue  bodily  waste,  sweating,  and 
suppuration.  Then,  again,  there  are  two  specific  causes  of  dyspepsia 
inseparable  from  phthisis:  the  first,  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood 
arising  from  diminished  respiratory  surface,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
oxidation  of  the  whole  system  ;  the  second,  the  nervous  irritation  and 
exhaustion  which  have  their  origin  in  the  constantly  increasing  ex- 
penditure of  nervous  energy  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  pro- 
gressive damage  of  organs,  whose  functions  whilst  life  continues  mast 
know  no  intermission.  To  this  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy  most  be 
attributed  the  vomiting  which  accompanies,  or  rather  terminates,  the 
fit  of  coughing  in  advanced  phthisis.  The  enfeeblement  of  the 
nervous  system  permits  a  kind  of  morbid  coordination  between 
its  various  parts,  which  lose,  as  it  were,  their  independence,  and  be- 
come liable  to  be  drawn  into  common  action.  Such  is  a  brief  snm- 
mary  of  the  various  links  which  connect  the  gastric  with  the  pal- 
mouary  elements  of  the  disease  as  ordinarily  observed.  Each  group  of 
phenomena  might  claim  the  appellation  gastric  phthisis  as  a  secondary 
title,  but  to  none  of  them  is  it  awarded  by  Dr.  Brinton.  For  it  be 
reserves  another  phase  of  morbid  action,  in  which  the  stomach  plays 
more  conspicuously  the  principal  part,  and  the  pulmonaty  element 
appears  to  the  ordinary  observer  rather  as  a  late  addition  than  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  original  auction; 
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"  The  oatline  of  a  typical  case  of  thisi  kind  may  be  drawn  somewhat  as 

'the  first 
inqairj. 


follows :  The  patient,  usnaliy  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  feeb  tl 
approach  of  tne  malady  as  an  '  indigestion' — an  epithet  which,  on  i  ^ 
resolves  itself  into  a  pain  beginning  between  the  first  and  second  hours'after 
food,  and  going  off  gradually.  At  first,  such  a  pain  often  follows  but  one  of 
the  daily  meals,  perhaos  oftenest  a  full  mominff  repast.  It  rarely  brings  with 
it  any  fiatulence,  ana  is  still  more  rarely  relieved  bv  eructation.  As  the 
malady  advances,  the  pain  becomes  more  frequent,  and  follows  all  the  meals ; 
only  distinguishing,  by  attacks  of  unusual  severity,  those  in  which  the  food  is 
more  copious  in  quantity,  or  more  solid  and  indigestible  in  quality.  By-and- 
bv  the  sickening  depression,  which  has  gradually  been  recognised  as  an 
element  of  the  increasing  pain,  diverges  into  distinct  nausea ;  and  this,  again, 
soon  provokes  retching,  which  in  its  turn  sometimes  gradually  deepens  into 
vomiting.  Often,  however,  the  latter  symptom  remains  long  and  permanently 
absent.  If  present,  it  is  only  rarely,  or  after  long  persistence,  that  it  brings 
back  from  the  stomach  any  of  its  alimentary  contents ;  and  even  then  scarcelv 
ever  unloads  the  organ,  much  less  relieves  the  pain  by  which  it  is  preceded. 
By  longer  continuance  the  pain  and  retching  become  more  severe,  and  more 
easily  provoked,  and  therefore  continually  approach  the  period  of  taking  food, 
so  as  not  only  to  follow  it  by  a  shorter  interval,  but  at  length  to  limit  the 
meal  to  little  more  than  painful  and  unavailing  attempts  to  take  food,  the 
suffering  which  immediately  follows  its  deglutition  becoming  idroost  unbearable. 
The  climax  of  gastric  disturbance  thus  attained  is,  in  rare  instances,  itself  the 
chief  cause  and  immediate  forerunner  of  death.  But  it  much  more  commonly 
either  inaugurates  a  rapid  infiltration  of  the  lungs  with  tuberculous  deposit,  or 
is  displacea  by  the  thoracic  symptoms  of  tubercle  already  deposited,  to  alter- 
nate (it  may  be)  with  such  symptoms  during  the  brief  remainder  of  life.  In 
other  cases  the  dyspepsia  amends  spontaneously,  or  is  vanquished  by  appro- 
priate treatment ;  and  the  patient,  slowly  recovering  flesh  and  strength,  ad- 
vances toward  that  imperfect  health  which,  in  so  many  instances,  is  associated 
with  the  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  process  of  tuberculosis ;  perhaps  until 
the  infirmities  of  declining  years,  mingled  with  the  insidious  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two  causes — ^natural  decay  or 
tubercular  disease — we  must  chiefiy  refer  the  eventual  death."  (pp.  342,  343.) 

We  have  thus  allowed  Dr.  Brinton  to  state,  in  his  own  words,  the 
class  of  cases  to  which  he  thinks  the  appellation  **  gastric  phthisis," 
par  excdlence,  belongs.  We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the 
odIj  form  of  dyspepsia  to  which  the  name  might  be  rightly  applied. 
As  a  definition  of  species  is  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  naturalist, 
so  if  the  nosologist  attempt  to  trace  his  definitions  with  anything 
approaching  rigid,  unbending  exclusiveness,  he  is  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  by  so  many  exceptions — so  numerous  are  the  aberrant 
examples,  and  so  protean  the  forms  which  the  same  case  may  assume 
in  its  progress — that  he  is  tempted  to  discard  classification  as  an  arti- 
fice by  which  science  can  only  gain  at  the  expense  of  her  claims  to  be 
the  faithful  interpreter  of  nature.  No  one,  we  think,  will  dispute  the 
occurrence  of  such  cases  as  Dr.  Brinton  describes,  and  we  owe  him 
thanks  for  having  singled  them  out  from  the  mass  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  clinical  study.  His  first  inquiry  is,  do  these  cases  of  gastric 
phthisis  follow  the  same  law  of  transmission  from  relatives  as  do  those 
of  ordinary  pulmonary  consumption  ?  He  finds  that  the  law  of 
hereditary  transmission  holds  good,  qualified,  however,  hy  exceptions* 
First,  the  percentage  is  smaller,  &mOy  taint  is  more  frequently 
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absent  than  in  common  palmonary  tubercnlosis ;  and  secondly,  when 
it  is  present,  "  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  the  affection  of  vaiions 
members  of  the  same  family,  with  a  similar  or  analogous  form  of 
phthisis;**  one  or  even  two  members  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
subjec.ts  of  gastric  phthisis,  whilst  another  will  have  succumbed  to  the 
intestinal  form  of  tuberculosis.  Diagnosis,  therefore,  is  more  rarely 
helped  by  family  hbtory;  neither  does  auscultation  greatly  aid  it^ 
unless,  as  Dr.  Brinton  saggests,  the  absence  of  thoracic  signs  is  to  be 
considered  as  valuable  an  indication  as  their  presence  in  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Rarely  or  never  has  he  en- 
countered the  nexus  of  symptoms  he  describes  associated  with  the 
physical  signs  of  aggregated  tubercles,  much  less  with  those  of  soften- 
ing and  removal.  Nay,  more,  he  states  that  that  form  of  disseminated 
miliary  tubercle  which,  by  spontaneous  ripening,  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  acute  phthisis,  rarely  approaches  in  its  gastric  manifestations 
the  typical  case  he  has  drawn.  One  important  point  in  the  diagnosis 
of  these  cases  is,  however,  the  amount  of  febrile  reaction  which  accom- 
panies the  dyspepsia  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  or  any  more  common  and  evanescent  derangement  of  that 
organ.  The  whole  condition  of  the  patient  testifies  to  an  intense, 
deep-seated,  though  latent  irritation,  for  which  even  the  strongly- 
marked  gastric  disturbance  scarcely  accounts.  Another  diagnostic 
mark  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  ulcer  or  cancer  is  the  absence  of 
hiemorrhage.  Beyond  a  mere  trace  of  bloody  mucus  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  vomitiug,  hsematemesis  has  never  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Brinton — a  f&ct  which,  as  he  observes,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
bloodless  rather  than  a  congested  state  of  the  gastric  lining  membrane. 
The  pain  varies  in  intensity  and  also  in  seat,  radiating  in  various 
directions  from  the  epigastrium ;  In  its  relation  to  food  as  its  cause,  it 
is  more  capricious  and  uncertain  than  the  pain  of  structural  ga&tric 
disease :  hence  in  these  cases  the  instincts  of  the  patient  as  to  diet 
may  be  consulted  with  greater  advantage  than  in  the  dyspepsia  of 
ulceration.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady  the  attack  of 
vomiting  may  follow  so  closely  the  ingestion  of  food  that  it  antici- 
pates, as  it  were,  the  paroxysm  of  pain.  Chemical  examination  of  the 
vomited  matters,  as  well  as  the  clmical  study  of  the  case,  prove  that 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  and  its  quality  deterio- 
rated ;  in  fact,  in  the  more  advanced  and  intense  stage  of  the  malady, 
the  secretory  act  seems  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  group  of  symptoms  which  Dr.  Brinton  thus  describes,  he  con- 
siders as  indicating  a  kind  of  neuralgia  of  the  pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves;  he  believes  that  certain  thoracic  segments  of 
these  nerves  form  the  starting-point  of  an  irritation  or  morbid  action 
which  is  transferred  to  their  abdominal  connexions,  and  is  manifested 
in  the  visoeral  branches  of  the  solar  plexus.  Just  as  an  amount  of 
tubercular  de[)osit,  insufficient  to  be  detected  by  physical  examination, 
may  give  rise  to  hemoptysis,  so  it  may  set  up  an  irritation  in  the 
delicate  nerve-tubes  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which,  transmitted  to  their 
gastric  connexions,  results  in  the  increased  sensibilityi  the  muscular 
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spasm,  and  the  diminished  secretion,  which  we  have  seen  are  leading 
features  in  "gastric  phthisis." 

Dr.  BrintOD*s  experience  has  led  him  to  form  a  very  favourahle 
estimate  of  the  power  of  treatment  in  these  cases.  Of  course  he  means 
systematic  general  management,  and  not  mere  dosing  with  drugs. 
Often,  he  says,  has  he  seen  a  patient  who  had  heen  unable  to  take  a 
teaspoonful  of  milk  without  vomiting,  and  who  has  been  ex- 
tenuated with  pain,  improve  so  rapidly  as  in  two  or  three  weeks  to 
be  consoming  daily  a  generous  diet,  consisting  of  all  the  ordinary 
ingredients  of  a  day*s  food  and  drink  amongst  the  middle  classes,  with, 
in  addition,  two  or  three  ounces  of  cod-liver  oii  The  r61e  of  medi- 
cines. Dr.  Brinton  indicates,  is  not  an  extended  one.  Opium  and  the 
stronger  sedatives  are  often  ill- borne,  and  still  oftener  unnecessary. 
The  carbonated  alkalies,  bismuth,  prussic  acid,  or  the  sulpho-cyanide 
of  potassium,  and,  after  careful  preliminary  treatment,  the  various 
preparations  of  iron,  are  the  chief  remedies  he  advises.  Of  the  salts  of 
iron,  the  effervescent  citrate  is  particularly  serviceable;  either  it,  or 
the  sulphate  in  the  form  of  pill,  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  minute  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  diet  should  con- 
aist^  at  first,  of  the  small  doses  of  milk,  meat,  broths,  and  farinaceous 
food,  which  are  found  best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  grave  struc- 
tural dyspepsia.  Whilst  little  or  no  solid  food  can  be  taken,  insaliva- 
tion  should  be  stimulated  by  the  homely  artifice  of  sucking  a  small 
pebble,  or  chewing  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  :  thus  the  acidity  and 
flatulence  arising  from  the  ingestion  of  unmasticated,  starchy  food 
will  be  avoided.  But  much  sooner  than  in  gastric  ulcer  may  a  more 
liberal  diet  be  allowed,  the  rapid  improvement  observed  consouating 
with  Dr.  Brintou*8  view  of  the  neuralgic  nature  of  the  gastric  affec- 
tion; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  occasional  relapses,  without  any 
obvious  cause,  warn  the  physician  of  the  latent  pulmonary  lesion, 
which  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sequences. 

The  author's  last  chapter,  on  '*  Gout  in  the  Stomach,"  is  like  the 
celebrated  performance  of  Hamlet,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the 
principal  character.  Is  there  such  a  pathological  entity  as  gout  in 
the  stomach  1  Dr.  Qarrod,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  gout,  doubts 
it;  and  Dr.  Brinton,  who  is  an  equally  great  authority  on  the 
stomach,  has  never  seen  it.  The  latter  proceeds  to  eliminate,  first,  the 
cases  of  sharp  and  sudden  dyspepsia  occurring  in  gouty  persons  from 
the  ingestion  of  food  improper  in  quantity  or  quality — cases  quaintly 
called  by  Dr.  Watson  pork  in  the  stomach ;  secondly,  attacks  of  biliary 
colic,  which  frequently  occur  at  the  age  and  in  the  constitution  most 
amenable  to  gout ;  nay,  sometimes  alternate  with  articular  gout  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  metastasis.  Thirdly,  cases  of 
renal  degeneration  of  gouty  kidney,  in  which  a  sudden  check  of  renal 
secretion  gives  rise  to  gastric  symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  prostration — 
identical  with  those  ascribed  to  gout  in  the  stomach.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  ask  a  question,  the  validity  of  which  is  indeed  acknowledged 
by  the  author — whether  these  cases  have  not,  practically  at  least,  a  good 
claim  to  the  appellation  1    The  kidney  disease  is  a  gouty  malady ;  the 
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symptoms  ooear  in  the  oourse  of  a  goatj  paroxysm,  and  are  deter- 
mined at  least  by  the  presence  of  gout  in  another  organ.  Dr.  Brinton, 
howe'vvr,  thinks  that  the  symptoms  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
traditional  "  gout  in  the  stomach."  They  are  those  rather  of  acute 
uneraic  potsonxng,  with  a  "  gastric  determination  of  nrea  ;**  although, 
if  urea  be  determined  to  the  stomach,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
uric  acid  should  not  be  determined  there  alsa  He  thinks  the  pain  is 
rarely  intense  and  local,  whilst  the  vomiting  and  purging  are  unduly 
prominent,  and  prostration  of  the  general  system  and  circulation  is 
rather  a  gradual  result  of  the  symptoms  than  synchronous  with  their 
attack.  A  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  will 
of  course  clear  up  any  doubt.  Fourthly,  there  are  the  pain  and 
vomiting,  prostration  and  dyspnoea,  which  occur  towards  the  close  of 
cases  of  Talvular  disease  of  the  heart,  degeneration  of  its  structure, 
disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  dilatation  and  atheromatous  for- 
mations in  the  aorta — the  latter  lesions  especially  associated  with  in- 
veterate gout.  When  these  foiur  groups  of  cases  are  subtracted,  the 
author  asks,  **  Is  there  any  *  gout  in  the  stomach*  left  T  If  ao,  he  has 
never  seen  a  esse,  and  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  one.     Yet  he  does  not  absolutely  deny  their  existence : 

"  Just  ss,  in  acute  gout  and  acute  rheumatism,  I  have  constantij^  found  the 
stomach  in  such  a  state  of  tvmpanitic  relaxation  as  suggests  great  irritation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  organ,  so  I  should  surmise  that  it  is  quite  possible  there  may 
be  a  more  intense  and  exceptional  form  of  this  nervous  irritation,  productive  of 
violent  pain,  vomiting,  and  cardiac  disturhauoe,  perhaps  capahie  of  giving  rise 
to  at  least  au  hsmorrbagic  effusion  from  the  coats  of  the  oigan.  Th£  the 
dyspepsias  of  the  gouty  sabiect  show  a  far-off  approach  to  phenomena  of  this 
kmd  nas  already  l^u  stated ;  and  I  may  add,  they  are  in  this  respect  paralleled 
by  the  dyspepsias  of  convalescents  from  rheumatic  fever,  as  well  as  from 
ordinaty  fever.  Both  such  cases  as  causes  of  death  must  be  infinitely  rare." 
(p.  361.) 

Still,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  the  condition  he  pictures  would 
be  entitled  to  no  higher  nosological  rank  than  that  of  an  **  anomalous 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system.**  It  is  by  no  means  what  earlier 
writers  have  meant  by  the  term  "  gout  in  the  stomach.*'  Whether 
their  published  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  what  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  gout,  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  depends  on  the  retention  of 
a  particular  poison  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  by  the  undoubted 
elimi native  function  performed  by  the  stomach  in  the  presence  both  of 
organic  and  inorganic  poisons — may  prove  to  be  a  £uthful  record  of 
nature,  is  a  question  on  which  Dr.  Brinton  and  ourselves  would  pro- 
bably not  entirely  agree.  Meanwhile,  further  careful  observations  can 
only  confirm  or  disprove  his  conclusions. 
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On  the  Urine  of  the  Insane :  a  Contribution  to  Urology.  "By  AdaX 
Addisox,  L.RC.P.  and  S.  Ed.,  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Montrose 
Royal  Asylum. 

Most  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  ctiemistry  of  the  urine  in  raaanity 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  paper  on  this  sabjeci  published  by  Dr. 
Sutherland  in  the  '  Medioo-Ohimrgical  Transactions  of  1855.'  The 
oondasions  arrired  at  by  the  Author  of  that  essay  irere  the  Ibllowing: 

1.  A  pins  qoantity  of  phosphates  exist  in  the  urine  in  the  paroxysms 
of  acute  mania. 

2.  A  minus  quantity  exists  in  the  stage  of  exhaustion  of  mania,  in 
acute  dementia,  and  in  the  third  stage  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

3.  The  plus  and  minus  qaantifcies  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine 
correspond  with  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
blood,  for  a  plus  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  brain,  and  a 
alight  excess  of  albumen  in  the  blood  of  maniacal  patients,  and 
minus  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  albumen  are  found  in  the  brain  of 
idiots,  and  a  minus  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  blood  of  paralysis  of 
the  insane. 

4.  The  plus  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  of  acute  mania 
denote  the  expenditure  of  nervous  force,  and  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  acute  inflammation  in  this  disease. 

Unfortunately,  the  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  not  such  as  to  give  reliable  results.  It  was  the  old 
and  now  obsolete  one  of  determining  only  the  per-centage  amounts  of 
the  urinary  constituents  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  a  given  time.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Sutherlaud 
expresses  it,  there  is  a  plus  quantity  of  phosphates  in  one  thousand 
grains  of  the  urine  of  a  maniacal  patient  as  compared  with  the  amount 
found  in  the  same  measure  of  urine  passed  in  the  normal  state ;  but 
then  the  patient  in  acute  mania  may  be  voiding  from  ten  to  twenty 
ounces  only  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  in  health  he  excretes 
from  fifty  to  eighty;  consequently  it  may  happen  that,  after  recovery, 
with  a  greatly  diminished  per  centage  of  phosphates,  he  actually 
excretes  a  larger  quantity  than  during  the  maniacal  paroxysm.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  whole  subject  stands  in  need  of  revision. 
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The  mode  I  have  adopted  has  been  to  collect  the  whole  arine 
passed  in  twenty^four  hours  for  three  or  more  successive  days,  and  to 
ascertain  by  analysis  the  absolute  amounts  of  certain  of  its  consti- 
tuents excreted  during  that  time.  Dr.  Sutherland  refers  to  the  im- 
possibility of  collecting  all  the  urine  during  mania ;  but  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  there  are  many  cases  where  this  can  be  done. 

By  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  night  attendant,  and  hy 
placing  a  special  nurse  with  the  patient  during  day,  I  have  perfectly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  all  that  has  been  passed  ;  and  I  can  confidently 
declare  that  the  quantities  I  have  given  are  correct.  In  acute  cases 
which  have  recovei-ed,  I  have  always  compared  the  urine  of  the 
abnormal  state  with  that  of  the  normal,  because  the  individual  healthy 
standard  must  always  be  more  correct  than  the  average  of  a  number 
of  cases.  In  dementia  and  melancholia,  where  such  a  comparison  has 
been  impossible,  I  have  adopted  two  methods.  Firstly,  I  have  com- 
pared the  quantities  voided  under  such  conditions  with  those  passed 
by  healthy  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  age  and  weight ;  and, 
secondly,  I  have  found  the  amounts  excreted  by  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of 
body  weight  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
normal  standard  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  comparison,  I  will  give  in  the  following 
table,  made  up  from  Dr.  Parkes's  book,  '  On  the  Urine,*  the  amounts 
of  those  constituents  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  exam i nation ; 
first,  as  they  are  excreted  in  health  (age  and  weight  indifferent) ;  and, 
second,  according  to  a  definite  weight  of  body : 


1LII.S8. 

t 

Constitaent. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Mean. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

1  lb.  ei. 

creteeio 

24  hours 

in  gn. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Mean. 

IMUIL. 

1  lb.  ex. 

oHesia 

24  boon 

iagrs. 

Chloride  of  aodiam  . 

Urea 

Phosphoric  acid  .    . 
Sulphorio  acid     .    . 

••• 
2861 
24*70 
17-34 

177-0 
£12-4 
48-80 
3111 

•  •  • 

688-4 
79-80 
41-14 

3-53 

0-336 

0-214 

■  ■• 
«•■ 

980H) 
66-2 
80-2 

••• 
•  •• 
•«• 

^96 

0-4M 
0^ 

Dr.  Parkes  points  out  that  in  the  women  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
probably  set  down  as  too  great  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
cases  taken  for  the  average.  In  seven  women,  afber  recovery,  I  found 
the  minimum  of  phosphoric  acid  to  be  22  grs.,  the  mean  35-66  gr&, 
and  the  maximum  61*90  grs.  The  range  above  and  below  the  mean 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  very  great,  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
Parkes  observes  that  "  the  limits  of  variation  above  and  below  th« 
mean  excretion,  according  to  weight,  are  certainly  considerable.  If 
we  compare  two  persons  we  find  that  one  may  excrete  in  twenty-four 
hours  only  0*390  grammes  (Beneke  in  one  series),  and  another 
0*/>29  grammes  of  urea  to  each  kilogramme ;  and  variations  as  great 
occur  in  the  other  ingredients.  Also,  in  the  same  person  the  amount  of 
lirea  excreted  by  each  pound  weight  of  the  body  at  different  times 
varies  rather  largely  (even  occasionally  as  much  as  .20  per  cent.),  so 
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that  certainly  we  must  allqw  a  wide  range  of  mean,  maximum,  and 
minimnm  excretion  above  and  below  the  mean  recorded  in  the  table. 
In  the  other  ingredients  the  maximum  and  minimum  excretion  of 
each  pound  weight  is  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  urea," 

The  mode  of  chemical  analysis  adopted  was  the  volumetric.  The 
chloride  of  sodium  and  the  urea  wei-e  found  by  Liebig's  method  with 
solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercury,  the  phosphoric  acid  by  a  graduated 
solution  of  uranium,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  by  ascertaining  the 
neutral  point  after  precipitation  with  baryta.  The  results  are  ex- 
pressed in  English  ounces  and  grains,  as  being  more  easy  of  com- 
parison than  the  French  measures. 

Canes  of  Mania, — The  urine  was  collected  in  the  following  cases  as  they 
were  admitted,  and  generally  when  the  manriacal  paroxysm  had  become 
fully  developed.  A  special  attendant  was  placed  with  the  patients, 
otherwise  they  were  subjected  to  no  restraint,  and  were  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  ward.  The  cases  are  mostly  women,  because  I  found 
that  the  female  attendants  were  more  careful  than  the  male  in  attend- 
ing to  the  proper  collection  of  the  urine.  In  young  cases,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  a  maniacal  attack,  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  whole  urine  passed  ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  system  has 
lost  its  tone  that  dirty  habits  set  in.  None  of  the  cases  required 
to  be  artificially  fed.  As  regards  diet,  it  was  good,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  wa^  the  same  for  all.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  connexion  between  the  dietary  and 
the  urine  in  insanity,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  full  quantity  is  taken 
by  maniacal  patients : 

I.  Ann  F.,  aged  twenty-two.  Feb.  6-8,  1864. — Is  maniacal, 
sleepless,  and  violent  in  her  conduct ;  shouts,  gesticulates,  and  talks 
incoherently;  bodily  condition  &ir;  pulse  100,  small;  takes  food 
moderately  well. 


DftTB. 

Quantity. 

8p.  gr. 

ClNa. 

28-58 
50-82 
4083 

Ure*. 

PC.. 

so.. 

1 
2 
8 

14-0  OS. 

20-5 

17-6 

1030 
1026 
1026 

-216-41 
251-12 
193-95 

22-94 
24-75 
18-09 

13-62 
18-19 
12-67 

Total 

520 

1027 

119-23 

661-48 

65-78 

39-38 

March   25—20,    1664.  —  Has  quite  recovered;  works  regulariy ; 
liealth  &ir. 


Dsys. 

'  Qnantitj. 

Sp.gr. 

GlNft. 

Urea. 

PO5. 

SO.. 

1 
2 
8 

55*26oz. 

48-50 

55-50 

1016 
1017 
1017 

54-78 
41-86 
61-51 

483-43 
475 '78 
663-68 

26-72 
25-69 
27-77 

29  77 
23-44 
33-23 

Total 

154-26 

1016 

188-15 

1622-79 

80-18 

86-44 

In  this  case  the  urine  was  collected  during  a  fully  developed  relapse 
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of  acute  mania.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  nrinaiy  oopstitoeDts  excreted 
after  recovery  are  greater  than  those  voided  during  the  maniacal 
paroxysm.  In  the  totals  the  average  specific  gravity  is  given,  and  the 
same  will  be  continued  throughout  these  cases. 

II.  Christiana  M.^  aged  thirty-four.  March  15-18,  1864.— Is 
maniacal,  restless,  sleepless,  and  destructive  to  her  clothing;  talks 
incoherently ;  pulse  90 ;  bodily  condition  fair. 


Dftja. 

Quaotity. 

8p.gr. 

GNa 

Urea. 

PC,. 

80.. 

1 
2 
8 

14-0  OS. 

21-6 

19-6 

1026 
1022 
lOlA 

28-68 
64-56 
20-97 

245-00 
844-89 
204-08 

19-11 
16-85 
10-73 

6-08 
7-40 
6-S3 

Total 

55-0 

1021 

10410 

793-97 

46-69 

18-53 

April  5-8,  1864. — ^Recovered  ;  no  change  as  to  bodily  health. 


DajB. 

Qaantitj. 

8p.«r. 

GNa. 

Urea. 

PC,. 

BO,. 

1 
2 
3 

Total 

74-0  01. 

64-5 

69-6 

1015 
1013 
1015 

58-55 
66-48 
78  09 

458-26 
867-43 
603-27 

85-79 
24-82 
36-72 

28-80 
14-48 
21-38 

1980 

1014 

18807 

1318-95 

96-83 

64-66 

This  was  a  case  of  puerperal  mania.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  in  the  maniacal  state; 
otherwise  it  agrees  with  the  finft  case. 

III.  Agnes  S.,  aged  forty-fiva  Feb.  23-26,  1864.— Yery  exctied; 
dancing,  singing,  and  talking  incoherently;  bodily  condition  rather 
emaciated;  pulse  96. 


Dsyi.  1    Qoantitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

POj. 

8Q|. 

1 
2 
8 

21-0  Of. 

14-6 

86-5 

1080 
1081 
1022 

61-25 
16-91 
29-62 

312-37 
215-68 
412-58 

26-61 
16-91 
24-68 

19-33 

8-79 

21-17 

Total  j     72-0 

1027 

107-78 

940-63 

68-20 

49-29 

May  2-5, 1864. — Quite  recovered ;  bodily  condition  much  improved; 
works  regularly. 


Dayi. 

Qnantitj. 

8p.  gr. 

ONa. 

Uraa. 

PO.. 

BOb. 

1 
2 
3 

40 -5  OS. 
28  0 
49-5 

1020 
1020 
1016 

43-62 
40-41 
66  09 

895-71 
277-66 
389-81 

35-12 
23-80 
30*56 

21-82 
14*66 
16-30 

Total 

118-0 

1018 

140-12 

106318 

88-97 

62-78 
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TJiine  was  collected  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  and  with  the  same  result. 

IV.  Jane  C,  aged  seventeen.  March  26-29,  1864. — She  is  mania- 
cal, yiolent,  and  unmanageable;  talks  incoherently;  bodily  condition 
fiur  j  pulse  108. 


Days. 

QOADtitj. 

8p.gr. 

CiNa. 

Urea. 

PC,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

18-5  OB. 
^-(^ 
18-5 
18-0 

1029 
1031 
1030 
1030 

29-69 
27-70 
21-58 
15-16 

877-70 
l»2-98 
294-06 
193-37 

20-41 

9-21 

17-56 

16-26 

23-26 

11-28 

16-51 

7-89 

Total 

59-5 

1030 

94-11 

1068-11 

68-44 

67-39 

Sept  10—13,  1864. — Recovered;  has  grown  very  stout. 


Dftjt. 

QOADtitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

POg. 

80.. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

44-0  oz. 
72-6 
26-0 
86-0 

1017 
1011 
1017 
1016 

88-50 
63-43 
80-33 
75-26 

885-00 
507-50 
182-00 
677-25 

28-60 
81-41 
16-60 
43-00 

14-48 
25-04 
11-67 
28-31 

Total 

228-6 

1016 

207-61 

1751-75 

118-61 

79-50 

In  this  case  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  apparently  owing  to 
the  increased  weight  and  improved  condition  of  body. 

Y.  Isabella  M.,  aged  twenty.  March  26-29,  1864. — Conversation 
is  incoherent;  she  is  very  confused,  restless,  sleepless,  and  untidy; 
pulse  90;  bodily  condition  fair. 


Days. 

Qoaatity. 

8p.  gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

POj. 

80a. 

1 
2 
8 

6-5  OB. 
9-5 
18-0 

1032 
1032 
1032 

15-32 
27-70 
37-91 

120-69 
182-66 
246-45 

8-10 
12-53 
16-60 

36-23 

7-80 

9  96 

10-24 

Total 

290 

1032 

80-93 

649-80 

27-49 

Oct.  1-4,  1864. — Bodily  condition  improved;  conversation  correct; 
bebavea  quietly,  but  almost  daily  has  hysterical  fits  of  laughing  and 
crying. 


Days. 

Quantity. 

Sp.gr. 

aKa. 

Urea,     j      PC,. 

SO|. 

1 
2 
3 

80*6  OB. 
41  0 
68-6 

1023 
10-21 
1016 

33-86 
47-83 
59-93 

141-12 

320*18  ,     ai07 
466-85       23-71 

499-47  '     24-21 

1 

15-97 
1902 
13-32 

Total 

1400 

1019 

1286*50       68-99 

48-31 

70>xzzv. 
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Though  this  case  cao  scarcely  be  said  to  have  recovered,  it  shows 
that  the  amounts  of  the  urinary  constituents  passed  are  less  during 
mania  than  after  quiescence. 

VI.  Janet  D.,  aged  fifty-seven.  Feb.  5-7, 1864. — ^Noisy;  shouting 
and  talking  incoherently ;  pulse  97 ;  bodily  condition  emaciated. 


JHj». 

Qauititj. 

8p.gr. 

CINa. 

Vrm. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 

22-5  OK. 
24-0 

1019 
1018 

16-39 
9-10 

183-76 
188-33 

15-75 
11-18 

12-67 
6*40 

Total 

46-5 

1016 

26-49 

37208 

26-98 

19-07 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1,  1864. — Recovered.     Bodily  condition  impro?ed| 
but  she  is  still  thin. 


Dftys. 

QiUHititf. 

Bp.  gr. 

ClKa. 

UrM. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 

62  OS. 
71 

1016 
1015 

36*16 
31-06 

879-76 
414-16 

28-98 
26-03 

16-77 
26-56 

Total 

183 

1015 

67-22 

793-91 

54-96 

42-83 

The  days  here  are  too  few,  but  the  case  points  to  the  same  result  as 
in  the  others.   , 

YII.  Margaret  B.,  aged  fifteen.      Feb.  8-11,   1864.— Maniacal, 
sleepless,  noisy,  and  violent ;  bodily  condition  good ;  pulse  strong,  98. 


Dajt. 

Qaantitj. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Ureft. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

6-Ooz. 
25-5 
20-5 

1085 
1030 
1030 

19-25 
74-37 
59-79 

110-25 
375*59 
370-70 

13  00 
89*16 
26-38 

7-54 

27-48 

9-72 

Total 

52-0 

1031 

153-41 

856-64 

78-49 

44-74 

Patient  recovered,  and  had  a  relapse. 

March  15-23,  1864. — Very  violent,  noisy,  and  destructive. 


Dayt. 

Quantity. 

Bp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

61*5  oz. 
19-5 
8-5 
17-0 

1020 
1082 
1032 
1030 

89-68 

51-18 

8*03 

19-83 

574-00 
855-46 
192-90 
804*93 

62-57 
35-77 
20-88 
27-79 

47-88 
33-57 
12-44 
27-99 

5 
6 

7 
8 

25-5 

1030 

29-76 

681-78 

^8-27 

82-45 

15-6 
11-0 

1030 
1021 

1027 

18-08 
9*62 

235-08 
187-95 

28-48 
13*57 

13-69 
6-59 

Total 

168-5 

226  17 

2331-10 

227-28 

173-61 
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Ang.  10—18,  1864. — Recovered;   grown  very  stoat;  works  regu- 
larlj. 


Daja. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO.. 

BOg. 

1 

68-0  cm. 

1022 

69-41 

714  00 

61-00 

23-58 

2 

44-5 

l020 

45-43 

427-57 

34-11 

16-62 

3 

73-0 

1019 

63-87 

851  -66 

65-55 

28-27 

4 

48-0 

1014 

85-00 

434-00 

80-40 

16*47 

5 

73-5 

1019 

53-59 

664-56 

46-54 

80-80 

6 

69-5 

1018 

70-94 

587-85 

54-48 

29-76 

7 

66-5 

1018 

58-19 

533-38 

47-67 

34*84 

8 

74-0 

1017 

58*95 

602-46 

43*19 

36*56 

Total 

517-0 

1018 

450-38 

4815-48 

372-94 

216-89 

In  ail  the  foregoing  cases  the  urine  was  collected  after  the  mania  had 
become  fully  developed,  but  in  this  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  relapse  from  its  commencement ;  and  I  believe  it  affords 
a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  urine  at 
the  beginning  of  a  maniacal  attack,  and  onwards  throughout  its  course. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  was  not  diminished,  and  the  amounts  of  the  constituents 
under  investigation  were  larger  than  the  daily  average  after  recovery; 
but  on  the  second  day  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  its  constituents 
fell  greatly,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  development  and 'intensity  of  the 
mania;  and  this  relation  was  continued  throughout  the  course  of  the 
attack  As  regards  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though 
the  amount  passed  on  the  first  day  is  large,  still  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
quantity  excreted  on  the  third  day  in  the  normal  state ;  and  that  even 
with  its  addition  the  absolute  amount  excreted  during  the  mania  is 
still  very  far  below  the  excretion  in  health. 

VIII.  Margaret  P.,  aged  twenty-four.  Aug,  27-30,  1864.— She  is 
very  violent  and  incoherent  in  her  talk,  sleepless,  and  noisy ;  bodily 
condition  &ir;  pulse  86. 


D*y». 

Quantity. 

6p.gr.    1     aNa. 

Urea. 

PC,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 

12  OZ. 

20 

15 

1028 
1026 
1025 

14-00 
20-41 
15-31 

262-50 
425-83 
299*37 

17*23 
21*46 
19*25 

13-65 

27-53 

8-30 

Total 

47 

1026         49-72 

987*70 

67-94 

49*48 

Oct.  12-15,  1864. — Excitement  is  passing  away;  ahe  is  quiet,  and 
works  a  little,  but  her  manner  is  excitable  and  forward;  bodily  con^ 
dition  not  so  good  as  on  admission. 
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DftT*' 

Quantity. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

POj. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 

75-0  oz, 

45-5 

48-5 

1014 
1015 
1015 

54-86 
33-17 
49-51 

415-62 
265-41 
268-77 

22-89 
17-13 
20-62 

17-96 
13-61 
12-34 

Total 

169-0 

1014 

137-54 

949-80 

60-64 

43-91 

The  second  examination  in  this  case  was  made  just  as  the  patient 
began  to  convalesce,  and  at  a  time  when  the  system  had  been  consider- 
ably deteriorated  by  the  previous  excitement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
urea  and  sulphuric  acid  are  less  after  quiescence  than  during  the 
paroxysm,  but  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
higher.  This  case  presents  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  excreted 
during  mania  and  during  the  depression  immediately  following,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  in  the 
latter  condition.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  after  the  system  has  recovered 
its  tone,  the  excretion  of  all  the  elements  will  be  much  incre&sed. 

IX.  Elizabeth  A.,  aged  forty.  June  15-18, 1864.— She  is  maniacal 
sleepless,  violent,  and  incoherent  in  her  talk ;  bodily  conditioa  fair; 
puke  93. 


IHys. 

,  Qoantity. 

Sp.gp. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO^. 

SO,. 

1 

2 
3 

23*5  oz. 

14-0 

14-5 

1032 
1034 
1032 

34-27 
20-41 
21-14 

562-41 
306-25 
351-02 

41  15 
25-45 
23-70 

82-36 
22-00 
23-88 

Average 

1 

17-3 

1082 

25-27 

406-56 

30-10 

26-08 

This  case  has  not  recovered ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  results  with 
the  average  healthy  excretion  in  women  will  show  that  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  higher,  the  sulphuric  acid  about  normal,  and  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  below  the  mean. 

As  all  the  foregoing  cases  were  marked  by  symptoms  of  great  vio- 
lence and  intensity,  I  shall  now  give  some  instances  of  a  milder  form. 

X.  George  E.,  aged  forty-three.  Feb.  20-23,  1864. — Talks  inco- 
herently; is  fidgety,  restless,  and  sleepless;  bodily  condition  &iT; 
pulse  91. 


Days. 

Quantity.        Sp.  gr. 

ClNa. 

Una. 

PO,. 

BOf 

1 
2 
8 

39  OZ. 
60 

51 

1027 
1018 
1024 

52-32 
61-24 
74-37 

534-62 
833-83 
639-62 

29-35 
40-00 
89*95 

31-81 
83-81 
36-29 

Total 

150 

1023 

187*98 

2007-57 

109-30 

101-91 

Sept.    13-16,    1864. — Is  quiet  and  well  behaved;    conversatioQ 
correct;  works  regularly;  bodily  condition  improved. 
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Dajs. 

QoAOtitj. 

Bp.  gr. 

ClNft. 

Urea. 

POg. 

80g. 

1 
2 
8 

Total 

62-0  oz. 

73-0 

51-5 

1028 
1018 
1019 

90-41 

127*75 

92*23 

741-41 
702-62 
469-58 

4916 
46*28 
80*90 

88-97 
88-71 
28-78 

186-5 

1026 

810-89 

1913-61 

126*29 

96*46 

In  this  case  the  amounts  of  urea  and  sulphuric  acid  excreted  during 
the  mental  excitement  are  greater  than  after  quiescence^  while  those  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  phosphoric  acid  are  larger  in  the  latter 
condition* 

XL  William  H.,  aged  thirty-two.  June  22-25,  1863. — Is  restless 
and  sleepless;  makes  ridiculous  gestures  with  his  features  and  hands, 
and  caresses  fellow-patients;  does  not  speak;  bodilj  condition  fair; 
pulse  96. 


DajB. 

Qoantity. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

POg. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

4 

28*5oi. 
32*0 
48*0 
84-0 

1027 
1026 
1024 
1021 

20*78 
85-44 
41-66 
29-75 

886-62 
835-76 
575-00 
257*88 

86-57 
88*60 
86-00 
86-50 

19-86 
17-07 
27-75 
17*64 

Total 

140*5 

1024 

127-68 

1505-21 

142-67 

82-82 

Aug.  25-30,  1864. — Has  a  lucid  interval  at  present;  bodily  con- 
dition is  not  improved ;  does  not  work. 


Day*. 

Qoantitj. 

8p.gr. 

QNa. 

Ur«a. 

POg. 

SOg. 

1 
2 
8 
4 

58*5  oz. 
88  0 
44-5 
24-5 

1020 
1028 
1021 
1030 

76-78 
49-87 
45-43 
50*02 

494*81 
550*83 
480-28 
850-14 

88-15 
41-16 
27-48 
26*13 

28*63 
84*12 
21-81 
19-06 

Total 

165-5 

1024 

222*10 

1876-01 

127-92 

98-12 

In  this  case  the  amounts  of  the  urinary  constituents  excreted  during 
the  lucid  interval  are  greater  than  those  passed  during  mania,  with  the 
exception  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  have  been  accidental ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  a  considerable  time  intervened  between 
the  examinations,  that  the  patient  had  had  several  maniacal  attacks  in 
the  interval,  that  his  system  had  lost  tone,  and  that  he  was  not 
working. 

XII.  Ann  R,  aged  sixteen.  Sept.  6-9,  1864.— Looks  drowsy, 
complains  of  pain  in  head;  behaves  quietly;  laughs  and  mutters  inco- 
herently to  herself;  pulse  80 ;  bodily  condition  fair. 
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DftTt. 

QtUQtitj. 

8p.gr. 

GlNe. 

Urea. 

POg. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 

36  0  OS. 

28-6 

66-0 

1019 
1020 
1020 

42-00 
41-56 
96-25 

252-09 
224-43 
442-75 

14-54 

16-20 
31-61 

14-54 
16-20 
81-61 

Total 

180-5 

1019 

179-81 

919-18 

62-35 

60-35 

Oct  10-13,  1864. — Sleeps  well,  works  regularly;    liabita  active; 
has  given  over  muttering  and  laughing  to  hersel£ 


Dftya. 

aKa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
3 

89*25  oz. 

73-50 

61-00 

1016 
1015 
1015 

78-09 
53-59 
53-37 

637-76 
428*75 
382-52 

41-58 
22-43 
21-56 

40-50 
22-00 
17-34 

Total 

223-75 

1015 

185-05 

1449-03 

85-57 

79-84 

This  was  a  very  mild  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  symptoms 
had  been  subsiding  when  she  was  admitted.  The  excreta  are  all 
increased  during  the  convalescent  stage. 

XIIL  Margaret  P.,  aged  sixteen.  Sept  5—8,  1864. — Is  excited 
and  restless ;  laughs  and  giggles  when  spoken  to,  and  speaks  in  an 
excited  manner ;  noisy  at  night ;  pulse  73  ;  bodily  condition  fsdr. 


Days. 

Qoantitj. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
3 

46-0  oz. 

22-5 

84-0 

1014 
1021 
1017 

46-95 
59-06 
29-75 

320-18 
465-85 
499-47 

23-00 
15-37 
30-80 

11-69 
10-10 

18-44 

Total 

102-5 

1017 

135-76 

285*50 

69  17 

40-23 

Oct.  10—13,  1864. — Excitement  has  disappeared;    she  is  qaiet» 
sleeps  well,  and  works  in  the  sewing-room. 


Di^. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

ClKa. 

Una. 

POg. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
3 

42-5  oz. 

65-0 

85-0 

1014 
1011 
1015 

30-89 
28-48 

49-80 

272-70 
841-25 
623-43 

16-38 
19-84 
39-01 

16-53 
15-56 
28-15 

Total 

192-5 

1013 

109-12 

1537*88 

75-23 

60-24 

This,  like  the  previous,  was  a  very  mild  case,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  most  severe  symptoms  may  have  disappeared  before  it  came  under 
my  observation.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  these  cases  that  in  certain 
mDd  forms  of  mania,  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  not  so  greatly 
lessened  as  in  the  severer  types,  the  amount  of  phosphates  excreted  is 
not  greater  than  in  the  normal  state. 
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The  following  cases  show  that  in  epileptic  mania  the  urine  is  affected 
bj  the  same  law. 

XIV.  John  M.,  aged  fifty. — An  epileptic ;  fits  occur  every  month, 
several  in  succession,  for  one  or  two  days,  and  he  becomes  very  morose, 
vicious,  and  dangerous. 


.  Paboxtbmal  Pbsxod. 

% 

Days. 

Qnmntity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNft. 

UrM. 

PC,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

14-5  oz. 

170 

16-5 

1038 
1081 
1084 

21-14 
44-62 
48-41 

325-64 
874-85 
875-87 

14-44 
18-16 
26-27 

28-61 
24-68 
43  67 

Total 

48-0 

1082 

109-17 

1076-86 

68-87 

93-96 

IVTamrABOXTSXxXi 

Pbbzoi). 

D«ja. 

Quntitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Ure*. 

PO.. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

93-6  oz. 

99-6 

89-0 

1016 
1014 
1013 

54-54 
35-11 
64-89 

572-68 
418-70 
414-00 

29-60 
81-50 
81-15 

29-38 
29-78 
26-64 

Total 

282-0 

1014 

164-54 

1405-48 

92-25 

86-80 

Here  is  also  a  second  analysis  of  the  urine  during  the  paroxysmal 
period  in  the  same  case ;  this  time  he  made  water  so  sparingly  and 
irregularly,  that  it  was  only  obtained  every  forty-eight  hours. 


Paboxtbkal  Pkbios. 

Hours. 

Qiumtitj. 

Sp.gr 

ClKa. 

UrM. 

PO,. 

so,. 

48 
48 
24 

32-6  oz. 

36-0 

82-5 

1032 
1031 
1023 

94-79 
52-60 
18-95 

687-28 
646-76 
398-12 

42-26 
48-00 
29-79 

49-80 
59-26 
27-72 

Total      101-0 

1028 

166-24 

1731-10 

120-04 

186-28 

The  average  of  these  five  days  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  three 
interparoxysmal  days. 

XY.  Peter    H.,    aged    twenty-four.  —  An  epileptic ;    fits    occur 
monthly,  and  he  becomes  excited,  maniacal,  and  violent. 


Paboxtsvaii  Pxbiod. 

Dsyi. 

Qoaatity. 

Sp.gr. 

aNa. 

Uro*. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

1 

a 

8 

31-0  oz. 

26-6 

40-5 

1021 
1080 
1025 

1025 

67-81 
64-10 
69-06 

879-76 
466  02 
472-50 

22-74 
26-07 
10-70 

21-76 
23*80 
26-68 

Total 

98-0 

189-97 

1308-27 

69-51 

72-44 
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IirTBBri.B0XT8Xi.L   PlBIOD. 

Dajt. 

Quantitj. 

Sp.sr. 

CIN*. 

Una. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 

950  OS. 

91-5 

85-0 

1017 
1014 
1015 

152-89 
226-84 
111-56 

881-19 
800-62 
614-83 

60-59 
32-58 
40-40 

45-51 
27-89 
84-36 

Total 

271-5 

1015 

2296-64 

2296-64 

138-57 

107-26 

• 

There  is  a  secood  analysis  in  this  case,  also  with  the  same  result 


Paboztbhal  Pbbios. 

Days. 

Quantitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClKa. 

Urea. 

PO.. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 

21-25  oz. 

20-75 

3800 

1031 
1030 
1029 

46-48 
89-88 
33-68 

570-20 
502-18 
596-75 

38-10 
1407 
20-40 

20-67 
19-80 
81-60 

Total 

75-00 

1026 

119-49 

1669-18 

67-57 

71-57 

XVI.  Heleu  C,  aged  twenty-six. — An  epileptic  ;  fits  occur  every 
three  weeks ;  she  becomes  very  excited  and  violent,  and  talks 
incoherently. 


Paboxybxal  Pbbxod. 

Days. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO.. 

8118 
8-17 
5-37 

80s. 

1 
2 
3 

22  oz. 
7 

7 

1080 
1034 
1030 

77-00 
21-41 
20-41 

885-00 
136-79 
147-00 

23-00 

11-00 

7-85 

Total 

86 

1081 

117-82 

368-79 

44-72 

41-85 

IVTBBPABOZXBICAI. 

Pbbxod. 

Days. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

aNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

1 
2 
3 

85-0  oz. 

73-5 

510 

1012 
1006 
1012 

20-41 
42-87 
29-48 

240-20 
192-93 
267-75 

22-00 
16-21 
21-25 

7-85 

9-80 

15-87 

Total 

159-5 

1010 

92-76 

700-88 

59-46 

88-52 

In  this  case,  again,  we  observe  a  comparatively  large  excretion  of 
salts,  phosphates  included,  on  the  first  day  ;  then  an  extreme  fidl  io 
the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  its  constituents  on  the  succeeding  daj, 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  the  urea  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
paroxysmal  period  below  that  of  the  iuteivparoxysmaL 

The  first  fact  observed  on  examining  these  tables  is  the  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  which  takes  place  during  the 
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course  of  a  aeTere  maniacal  attack.  This  decrease  appears  to  have  an 
inverse  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  development  and  the  intensity  of 
the  paroxysm,  for  in  the  milder  cases  it  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Nor 
is  this  wonderful  when  we  consider  how  much  of  the  watery  elements 
of  the  blood  must  find  an  outlet  through  the  skin  as  a  consequence 
of  the  muscular  exertions  which  accompany  the  restlessness,  violence, 
and  gesticulation  of  mania.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  such 
attacks  is  also  high ;  there  is  an  excess  of  solids,  and,  on  standing,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sediment,  especially  of  urates,  is  deposited. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  a  volumetric  test  for  uric  acid,  I  have  been 
unable  to  subject  this  element  to  examination.  The  per-centage 
amounts  of  all  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  are  raised  very  &r 
above  the  normal.  In  all  my  cases  the  urine  was  acid — very  intensely 
an  in  the  more  severe  forms — and  in  this  my  experience  agrees  with 
that  of  Sutherland. 

Out  of  16  cases  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  found  less 
during  mania  than  afler  convalescence  in  14;  nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  dietetic  and  physiological  principles  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
maniacal  patients  do  not  show  much  solicitude  resi)ecting  condi- 
ments, whilst  a  considerable  amount  must  find  its  way  out  of  the  body 
in  other  directions.  The  excretion  of  urea  was  diminished  during  the 
maniacal  paroxysm  in  all  the  cases.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  excreted  in  states  of  mental  excitement  was  less  than  after  con- 
valescence in  all  the  cases  except  one  (No.  XL),  in  which  the  analysis 
was  made  during  a  lucid  interval  and  under  unfavourable  conditions. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important  fact  elicited  by  the  investigation, 
for  a  greater  than  the  average  excretion  of  the  phosphates  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pathognomonic  phenomenon  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment. In  two  cases  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
urine  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  maniacal  symptoms,  I  found 
that  the  quantity  of  phos]>horic  acid  excreted  on  the  first  day  was 
larger  than  the  average  daily  excretion  after  convalescence  ;  and  from 
other  observations  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  oft«n,  though  not 
always,  occurs,  for  when  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  greatly  di- 
minished by  a  rapidly  developed  and  severe  mania,  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  also  lessened.  I  have  known  patients  in  whom  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  suppression  of  urine,  and  from  whom  I  could 
obtain  no  water  for  twenty- four  or  thirty-six  hours.  When  it  did 
appear,  it  was  loaded  with  solids,  but  in  quantity  greatly  below  the 
normal  These  &cts  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  quantities  of  the 
urinary  constituents  excreted  under  such  conditions  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  anything  like  an  absolute  measure  of  tissue  change ;  that, 
in  &ct,  largo  amounts  may  be  retained  in  the  blood  from  the  want  of 
water  to  dissolve  and  wash  them  out.  This,  however,  is  but  a  sug- 
gestion, and  does  not  interfere  with  the  actual  excretion  by  the 
kidneys,  which  is  the  question  at  issue. 

Again,  though  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted  on  the  first 
day  iB  higher  than  the  normal  daily  average,  the  period  of  this  in- 
creased excretion  is  so  shorty  and,  as  I  have  said,  so  inconstant,  and  the 
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&11  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine  on  the  succeeding  days  so  extreme, 
that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  regard  it  as  an  isolated  fitct.  The 
better  method,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the  absolute  amount  of  phoephonc 
acid  excreted  during  part  of  the  course  of  a  maniacal  paroxysm 
greater  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  quantity 
passed  during  an  equal  time  after  convalesoeuca  This  I  have  done, 
and  the  daily  restilts  I  have  given  of  the  parts  of  a  course  of  mania 
correspond  exactly  with  the  daily  results  of  the  whole  course,  as  I  have 
ascertained  at  different  times ;  consequently  I  consider  it  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted  during  the  course 
of  a  maniacal  attack  is  less  than  that  voided  in  an  equal  time  after 
recovery.  In  11  cases  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  during 
convalescence  was  greater  than  during  mania;  in  5  cases  it  was  laiger 
iu  the  latter  condition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  of  the  average  daily  quantities 
of  the  urine  and  its  constituents  excreted  by  all  the  cases  during  mania 
and  convalescence:— 

DariDf  Daring 

mania.  oonvaleooanea. 

Quantity  of  urine      .    .     •    28-9  os.  ...  58'4os. 

1^       Soecifio  gravity    .     .     .      1025  ...  1016 

GINa 85-94  gn.  ...  5998  gn. 

Urea 32814  ...        47570 

PO. 2214  ...  80-54 

SO, 21-42  ...  28-07 


Cases  of  Melancholia. 

XVII.  Agnes  E.,  aged  forty-four;  weighs  99  lbs. — Bodily  condition 
feeble ;  suffers  from  amenorrhoBa ;  is  melancholy,  desponding,  and  dis- 
contented ;  does  no  work,  and  never  moves  off  her  seat.  In  addition 
to  ordinary  diet,  has  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 


Dajs. 

Qaantitj. 

8p.gr. 

aNa. 

Urea. 

PO^ 

BO,. 

In  24  hoan  I  lb.  aroir. 
exoretaa  in  gn. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

32'Ooz. 

13  00 

26-00 

21-50 

21-25 

24-00 

1018 
1018 
1022 
1024 
1021 
1020 

46*66 
15-16 
18-95 
28-21 
27-89 
34-66 

238-00 
87*20 
219-91 
188-12 
167-38 
208-00 

21-33 
7-80 
14-73 
15-05 
12  39 
19-60 

11-49 
6-08 

14-39 

15-12 
7-31 

14-36 

ClNa 
Urea 

SO, 

0-288 
1-856 
0153 
0-115 

Aver. 

23-12 

1020 

28-58 

184-76 

15-15 

11-45 

XYIIL  Elizabeth  R,  aged  forty-three;  weighs  115  lbs.— Suffers 
from  slowly  progressing  phthisis ;  fancies  she  is  a  great  sinner,  and  thai 
she  will  be  damned ;  much  depressed,  and  shows  great  apathy. 
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Dsyt. 

QiiAntitj. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO.. 

80,. 

InMhonrallb. 
excretes  in  grt. 

1 
2 
8 

38-0  01. 

24-5 

35*5 

1028 
1026 
1020 

88-79 
42-87 
86-23 

443-33 
857-29 
872-74 

31-46 
24-90 
26-95 

16-49 
17-96 
19-01 

C1N» 
Urea 
PO. 
SO, 

0-409 
4-074 
0-289 
0-185 

Aver. 

32-6 

1028 

89-29 

391-15 

27-77 

17-82 

XIX.  Eliza  G.,  aged  sixty-four;  weighs  96  lbs. — A  case  of  acute 
melancholia.  Bodily  condition  &dr;  is  restless  and  miserable,  con- 
tinually running  hither  and  thither,  expressing  her  sense  of  misery, 
her  wretchedness,  and  impending  damnation. 


Day*. 

QoMititj. 

8p.gr. 

CllTa. 

Drea. 

PO.. 

80,. 

In  M hours  lib. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

38-0  oz. 

24*5 

35-5 

1023 
1026 
1020 

38-79 
42-87 
36-23 

448-33 
857-29 
872-74 

81-46 
24-90 
26-95 

16-49 
17-96 
1901 

ClNft 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-409 
4-074 
0-209 
0-185 

Ayer. 

82-6 

1023 

39-29 

891-15 

27-77 

17-82 

XX.  Jane  B.,  aged  fifly-nine;  weighs  126  lbs. — Bodily  condition 
good;  is  depressed  in  spirits;  fancies  she  is  a  great  sinner,  that  she 
will  be  damned,  and  that  all  are  doomed  to  hell-fire;  she  is  suicidally 
iDclined,  and  frequently  secretes  pieces  of  string  in  her  bed. 


Days. 

Qnantitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

In  24  hours  lib. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

54-0  OS. 

49-5 

70.0 

1008 
1011 
1011 

31-48 
28-87 
51-04 

141-74 
803-18 
816-45 

15-30 
12-17 
20-57 

8-89! 
13-83 
9-43 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-294 
2014 
0-127 
0-083 

Aver. 

57-8     . 

1010 

8718 

258-79 

16-01 

10-56 

XXI.  Jane  G.,  aged  forty-two;  weighs  149  lbs. — A  mild  case  of 
melancholia,  with  doubts  of  her  soul's  Kdvation.  Is  quiet,  somewhat 
depressed;  works  regularly. 


Days. 

Qoantity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

In  24 hoars  lib. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

32-5  OS. 

35-5 

44-5 

1020 
1019 
1023 

87-91      246-45 
31-06     232-90 
84.36     402-35 

23-88 
20-40 
36-34 

12-64 
25-50 
19-38 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-348 
1-972 
0-180 
0-128 

Aver. 

87-5 

1020 

51  11  '   293-90 

26-85 

19-15 

XXII.  George  R,  aged  forty-six ;  weighs  122}  lbs. — Bodily  con- 
dition £ur;  Lb  melancholy  and  depressed,  and  manifests  a  morbid 
anxiety  respecting  his  health. 
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DftJB. 

Qaaniitj. 

Sp.gr. 

aNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

Iii24lK>iinlIb. 
ezoTBtesin  gn. 

1 

2 
3 

47-0  ot 

72*0 

50-0 

1021 
1015 
1015 

82-25 
73-50 
36-45 

890*68 
483-00 
291-66 

29-76 
34-94 
18-05 

21*10  ' 
21-55 

8*98 

C1N» 
Ureft 
PO, 
SO, 

0-523   ' 

8-170 

0-225 

0*140 

Aver. 

56-8 

1017 

64  06 

888-44 

27-58 

17*21  1 

1 

1 
1 

XXIII.  James  N.,  aged  sixty-three;  weighs  149^  lbs. — Is  melan- 
choly, apathetic,  hypochoDdriacal,  and  fiincies  he  is  to  be  hanged  for 
his  crimes;  takes  very  little  food. 


Dftyt.  1  Qiuntitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

SO,. 

In 24  boon  lib. 
exeret«a  in  gn. 

1 
2 
8 

16*5  oz. 

20* 

16-5 

1014 
1018 
1011 

12*08 
14*58 
14-48 

110-68 
58*83 
86-62 

6-87 
4*41 
7-42 

5-88 
2-89 
6*17 

01  Na 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-0915 
05690 
0-0408 
0  0822 

Aver. 

18-6 

1012 

18*68 

85-21 

611 

4-81 

In  this  case  all  the  amoonts  are  very  far  below  even  the  minimum 
of  health,  and  they  can  have  but  an  exceptional  relation  to  the  weight 
of  the  body. 

When  acute  melancholia  is  accompanied  by  paroxysms  of  maniacal 
excitement,  the  urinary  secretion  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  in 
acute  mania — that  is,  the  quantity  of  urine  and  its  constituents  is  leas 
than  in  the  normal  state,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  cases: — 

XXIV.  Helen  F.,  aged  twenty-nine.  April  7,  1864. — ^Is  much 
excited  and  agitated,  crying,  "  Hang  me,  hang  me  T  Noisy,  sleepless, 
expresses  great  sense  of  misery,  and  says  she  has  a  desire  to  commit 
suicide;  bodily  condition  fair. 


Days.       Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

aNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

23  oz. 

80 

24 

1080 
1082 
1080 

86-89 
4812 
81*50 

315*29 

476-87 
867-50 

21*55 
48-86 
35-20 

19-62 
26-60 
18*68 

Total 

77 

1080 

116*51 

1159*66 

100-61 

64*80 

Aug.  15,  1864. — Appears  to  have  quite  recovered;    has  become 
much  stouter,  and  works  regularly. 


Days. 

Qnantlty. 

8p.gr. 

ClKa. 

Uroa. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
3 

66*0  OS. 

72-0 

61*5 

1024 
1024 
1025 

67-87 
84*00 
59-94 

789-25 
861  *00 
807*18 

59-40 
64*80 
61*50 

39-51 
50*64 
48-52 

ToUl 

199*5 

1024 

211*31 

2457*43 

185*70 

138*67 
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Here  is  another  case  of  the  same  nature,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  urine  after  recovery  : — 

XXV.  Anne  H.,  aged  thirty-eight  Sept.  20-25. — Is  much  ex- 
cited and  agitated,  crying,  wringing  her  hands,  and  walking  restlessly 
tip  and  down  the  corridors.  She  is  a  woman  of  large  size,  bodily  con- 
dition fair;  pulse  103.  Attempted  to  steal  a  knife,  and  has  scratched 
her  throat  with  a  needle. 


DsyB. 

Qoftotity. 

Sp.  gr. 

C1N». 

Ure*. 

PC,. 

• 

SO,. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

50-0  oz. 

15-5 

16-0 

87-5 

28-5 

1030 
1088 
1038 
1080 
1025 

80-20 
81-64 
25-66 
54-68 
87-46 

926-00 
834-54 
881  -38 
612-50 
824-12 

70-00 
26*09 
21-00 
58-12 
29-15 

62-86 
11-59 
14-96 
29-06 
12-79 

Aver. 

29-5 

1030 

45-92 

505-69 

89-93 

26-25 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case,  on  tl}e  first  day,  all  the  constituents 
of  the  urine  are  in  large  quantity.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  particular 
is  large;  but,  as  in  the  other  cases  where  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
this,  on  the  succeeding  day  it  falls  to  less  than  half  the  amount. 
Judging  from  the  woman's  size,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  normal  state 
and  in  robust  health  she  will  excrete  more  than  an  average  of  39 
grains  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  following  cases  of  monomania  of  fear  may  also  be  grouped  with 
the  melancholic : — 


XXVI.  Isabella  C,  aged  fifty-four;  weighs  147  lbs.— Perpetually 
in  low  spirits,  crying,  and  pricking  her  hands;  expresses  a  dread  of 
being  killed. 


Dayt. 

QoADtity. 

8p.gr. 

ClSm. 

Ura*. 

PO.. 

so^. 

In  24  houn  1  lb. 
excretes  in  gn. 

1 
2 
3 

41 -5  OS. 

89-5 

49-0 

1013 
1015 
1012 

18-15 
84-56 
28-58 

254-18     20-06 
334  10    23-70 
271-54     15-26 

12-42 

17-78 

8-80 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO. 
SO, 

0-184 
1-949 
0-183 
0-090 

Aver. 

48-3 

1018 

27  09 

286-60     19-67 

12-98 

The  next  case  presents  a  comparison  of  the  paroxysmal  and  chronic 
conditions  of  monomania  of  fear. 

XXVIL  Catherine  M.,  aged  twenty-eight.  March  17-20. — Rest- 
lees  and  agitated;  trembling  from  dread  of  being  put  to  death;  skin 
cold,  pulse  94 ;  bodily  condition  fieiir. 
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Days. 

QoMititj. 

8p.gr. 

aN*. 

Uz«A. 

PO^ 

BO,. 

1 
2 
3 

28  OS. 
10 

18 

1020 
1030 
1083 

20-12 
10*79 
18-37 

207-95 
212-91 
27800 

23-38 
15-66 

28-80 

11-56 
8*23 

15-85 

Total 

51 

1027 

49*28 

693-86 

67*84 

35-64 

Sept.  15,  1864. — Bodily  coDdition  improved;  is  very  obstinate  and 
idle;  often  refuses  her  food,  apparently  out  of  dread. 


Days. 

QoADtity. 

8p.gr. 

01  Na. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

8CV 

1 
2 
8 

42*5  OS. 

82-5 

39*5 

1020 
1015 
1015 

48-88 
18-95 
28  04 

347-87 
255-93 
334  10 

26-68 
21*93 
24*11 

16-87 
1216 
15-96 

Total 

114*5 

1016 

85-87 

937*90 

72-67 

44-49 

All  these  cases  of  chronic  melancholia  and  monomania  of  fear  give 
results  very  far  below  the  mean  in  healthy  men  and  women.  In 
two  cases  (Nos.  XVIII.  anH  XIX.),  the  amount  of  urea  is  about 
normal.  The  following  table  gives  the  mean  of  the  daily  average  ex- 
cretion in  nine  cases.  I  have  included  the  male  and  female  cases  in 
the  same  group,  but  the  amounts  do  not  differ  so  much  as  to  affect  the 

result: — 

GlNa 36*67  gn. 

Urea 270*44 

PO, 20-04 

SO,  13-08 

Mean  excretion  according  to  weight,  in  eight  cases : — 

1  lb.  ezcvot«a  in  gn.  in  24  lioart. 

ClNa      ....  0*267 

Urea 1*961 

PO, 0189 

SO, 0090 

A  reference  to  the  table  made  from  Dr.  Parkes*  book  will  show 
that  the  results  as  to  weight  are  remarkably  below  the  mean  in  health. 

The  small  amounts  of  urinary  constituents  excreted  by  melancholies 
may  be  accounted  for  from  their  indifference  to  their  food,  their 
apathy,  bodily  torpor,  languor,  and  inactivity.  According  to  the  pre^ 
valent  theory,  one  would  have  expected  a  large  excretion  of  phosphorie 
acid  as  the  consequence  of  mental  anxiety,  but  such  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case. 


Oases  of  General  Paralysis. 

XXVIII.  Alexander  M^W.,  aged  thirty-nine. — Bodily  condition 
good;  has  extravagant  delusions  as  to  his  wealthy  and  sits  counting 
millions  of  money  on  his  fingers. 
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Dajs. 

Qoaotity. 

Sp.gr. 

GIN*. 

Vrm, 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
3 

80-5  01. 

68-6 

81-5 

1018 
1018 
1017 

98-91 

89-90 

107-63 

727-86 
679-39 
570-50 

46-60 
44-32 

40-75 

86-14 
28-70 
28-76 

Aver. 

76-8 

1017 

97-14 

625-91 

43-89 

29-33 

XXIX. — John  F.,   aged  thirty-seveD.  —  Bodily  condition  good; 
manifests  a  general  silliness  of  mind  and  manner,  with  exaltation. 


Dftyi. 

Quuitity. 

8p.gr. 

OllTa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
3 

41-0  01. 

70-0 

66*5 

1015 
1016 
1016 

29-89 
61-26 
58-18 

310-91 
428-75 
466-49 

23-23 
82-66 
26-40 

11-04 
80-16 
27-86 

Ayer. 

59-1 

1016 

49-10 

401-71 

27-43 

23-02 

XXX.  David  B.,  aged  forty-five. — Weighs  162^  lbs.;  bodily  con- 
dition, very  stoat ;  mind  is  extremely  silly  and  facile. 


Dajt. 

Quantity. 

Sp.gr. 

GlNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

BO,. 

In  24  boors  1  lb. 
ezereies  in  gra. 

1 
2 
3 

88 -6  OS. 

74-5 

77-5 

1020 
1020 
1019 

90-34 
86-91 
90-41 

903-43 
651-87 
587-70 

44-07 
41-89 
44-82 

49-00 
27-87 
80-16 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-549 
4-395 
0-268 
0-219 

Atct. 

80-1 

1019 

89-22 

714-33 

43-59 

85-67 

XXXI.  James  M.,  aged  thirty-six. — Weighs  167^ lbs.;  has  had 
sevei-al  attacks  of  acute  mania,  attended  with  extravagant  delusions; 
13  now  demented,  and  rarely  speaks;  bodily  health  very  good. 


Days. 

Qnantitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

In  24  bonrs  1  lb. 
ezeretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

,      69  01. 
64 
71 

1012 
1016 
1016 

80-60 

93-30 

103-54 

527-27 
479-70 
660*60 

64-51 
87-30 
50-84 

47-62 
25-45 
3970 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO. 

0-691 
3119 
0-303 
0-244 

Aver. 

68 

1014 

99-11 

622-52 

50-88 

40-89 

XXXII.  Elizabeth  M'M.,  aged  thirty-five. — Labours  under  a  mild 
form  of  dementia;  bodily  condition  good. 


Days. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

OlKa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

55  01. 

65 

69 

1014 
1019 
1015 

88-22 
47-39 
70-40 

397-83 
564-97 
679-60 

3256 
48-36 
29-96 

18-11 
24-32 
11-41 

Aver. 

63 

1016 

68-67 

614-13 

85-29 

17-94 
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Daring  the  acute  maniacal  attacks  to  wbicb  general  paraljtics  are 
liable  it  is  extremely  difficult,  more  so  than  in  any  other  form  of  in- 
sanity, to  collect  the  urine;  but  I  have  some  &cts  which  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  urinary  excretion  under  such  conditions  is  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law  as  in  acute  mania. 

XXXIIL  Helen  C,  aged  fifty. — Demented. 


Condition. 

Dsja. 

Qaftntity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNn. 

Uran. 

PO^ 

80«. 

Quiet  . 
Qaiet  . 
Ridted 

1 
2 
3 

96-0  OK. 
61-0 
26  0 

1010 
1011 
1023 

224-00 

106-76 

64-08 

868-40 
823-80 
262-60 

30-06 
2035 
22-93 

22-99 
13*69 
16-48 

Aver. 

60-8 

1014 

128-47 

314-90 

24-44  j  17-71 

XXXrV.  Thomas  A.,  aged  fifty-two. — Is  excited,  and  has  very  ex- 
travagant delusions  as  to  his  wealth  and  powers;  on  the  third  day  he 
became  much  more  maniacal  and  destructive. 


Dat*. 

Qtuintity. 

8p.  HT. 

ClKn. 

Uren. 

PO,. 

80,. 

1 
2 
8 

46-0  01. 

420 

16-5 

1014 
1016 
1024 

26-83 
30  00 
21-66 

241-60 
244-86 
179-84 

1916 
19-20 
10-31 

11-01 

12-66 

8-39 

Aver. 

84-8 

1017 

26-69 

219-06 

16-86 

10-68 

XXXY.  William  G.,  aged  fifty-one. — Yeiy  maniacal  and  destruc- 
tive; urine  was  collected  one  day  only. 


Daj.      Qiuatitj.       8p.gr.  ClNa. 

1     ...     18     ..      1028     ...     18-04 


Uren. 
2310 


POg. 
17-41 


8<V 
18-47 


These  tables  show  that  in  states  of  excitement  the  quantities  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  urea,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  less  thaa 
in  the  quiescent  state.  In  the  demented  cases  quantities  are  about 
normal — some  slightly  above,  and  some  below,  the  mean.  In  two 
cases  (No&  XXX.  and  XXXI.),  the  excretion,  according  to  weight, 
was  also  very  near  the  mean  heallhy  standard,  and  in  No.  XXXI.  tbe 
phosphoric  acid  was  above  it  when  compared  without  reference  to 
weight.  In  the  last  stage  of  general  paralysis  it  is  impossible  to  obttiD 
the  twenty-four  hours'  urine^  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
result  would  differ  much. 


Cases  of  Dementia  Ain>  Idioct. 

XXXVI.  Robert  C,  aged  forty-nine;  weighs  ld3|  Iba — ^A  con- 
genital imbecile;  works  on  &nn;  bodily  condition  good. 
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Dmji. 

Qaantitj. 

8p.gr. 

CIN*. 

Urea. 

• 

PC 

SO,. 

InMhonnllb. 
excretes  in  grt. 

1 
2 
8 

78  0oa. 

67-5 

51-5 

1021 
1016 
1025 

117-10 
68-66 
82-61 

585-62 
490-52 
540-75 

45-01 
33-75 
37-76 

83*86 
28-28 
84-68 

C1N» 
Urea 
PO. 
SO, 

0-670 
4*036 
0*290 
0-241 

Ayer. 

64-0 

1020 

89-45 

588*93 

88-84 

32-27 

XXX YII.  David  C,  aged  forty-four;  weighs  142  lbs. — Is  de- 
mented, and  has  been  seventeen  years  insane ;  works  on  farm ;  bodily 
condition  good. 


Daye. 

Qaantitj. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

In  24  hoars  1  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

50*00oz. 

34-25 

56-00 

1020 
1029 
1020 

51-04 
64-93 
57-16 

408-12 
582-81 
555-55 

26-51 
23-51 
26-51 

21-70 
24-08  1 
29-83  1 

aNft 

Urea 

PO, 

SO, 

0-402 
8-500 
0-180 
0-176 

Aver. 

46-75 

1023 

57-37 

498-82 

25-76 

21-70 

XXXYITI.  George  E.,  aged  thirty-three  ;  weighs  125^  lbs.— Has 
been  twenty-five  years  insane^  and  is  demented;  bodily  condition 
good ;  works  on  &rm. 


Days. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PC,. 

80,. 

In  M  hoars  1  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

56*5  oz. 

42-5 

810 

1022 
1028 
1030 

65*91 
86-77 
63-29 

659-16 
582-60 
519-89 

86-31 
80-72 
28-88 

85-51 
27*98 
26-91 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO. 
80, 

0-573 
4-679 
0-276 
0-240 

Aver. 

48-3 

1026 

71-99 

587-21     81-97 

30-18 

XXXIX  John  T.,  aged  twenty-two;  weighs  127^ lbs. — A  case  of 
flo-ealled  acute  dementia ;  never  speaks,  requires  to  be  fed,  and  is  quite 
apathetic ;  bodily  condition  fair. 


Days. 

Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

so,. 

In  U  boars  1  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

720  <». 

65*5 

51-5 

1021 
1016 
1025 

84-00 
76-41 
53*87 

609-00 
468-05 
873-62 

54-00 
40-39 
17-15 

81-25 
18-62 
18-25  1 

ClNa 
Urea 

?^» 

SO, 

0-558 
8-792 
0-291 
0-178 

Aver. 

64-0 

1020 

71-26 

488-55 

37-18 

22-70  1 

1 

XL.  William  A.,  aged  twenty -six  ;  weighs  98^  lbs. — A  case  of  so- 
called  acute  dementia ;  sits  the  whole  day  in  apatby  without  speaking  ; 
l>odily  condition  feeble;  ulcers  on  feet. 

70 -XXX  V.  'H 
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1 

r  Daja.    Qoaniitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNa. 

r»a». 

PO,. 

80,. 

In  24  boon  lib. 
6zoretcs  in  gn. 

1      1 
2 
8 

75  OS. 

71 
64 

1020 
1016 
1016 

8312 

122-12 

46-60 

546-87 
387-24 
386-40 

40-84 
36-38 
39*64 

27-79 
28-70 

22-99 

1 

aNa 
Urea 
PO, 
80, 

0*850 
4-467 
0-395 
0-266 

Aver.  1    70 

1017 

83-76 

440-05 

88*97 

26-28 

XLL  Susan  S.,  aged  fifty-four ;  weighs  93  lb& — Bodily  oonditioii 
&eble ;  is  demeuted. 


1 

Dajt.    Quantity. 

8p.gr. 

dlTa. 

Ure*. 

PO,. 

80,. 

In24hoaz»lIb. 
exoreieB  in  gn. 

1 
2 
3 

24  OS. 

37 

20 

1016 
1017 
1022 

63-00 
87-50 
52-50 

288-00 
344-53 
268-34 

11-86 
21-89 
13-00 

10-87 
16-28 
10-78 

aKa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0*726 
3-049 
0-165 
0-135 

Aver. 

27 

1018 

67-60 

283-62 

15-51 

12-64 

XLII.  Alexander  C,  aged  thirty-one;   weighs  148^  lbs. — \s  de- 
mented, and  never  speaks  j  bodily  condition  good  ;  works  on  fiirm. 


Days. 

Qnantitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClXa. 

Uz«a. 

PO,. 

80,. 

'      In  24 boon  lib. 
exoretea  in  gn. 

1 
2 
3 

650  oz. 

38*5 

52-5 

1020 
1020 
1015 

75-88 
44-91 
38-28 

616-14 
449-16 
413-43 

41-77 
26-59 
21-08 

29-18 
23-68 
12-57 

ClNa 
Uraa 
PO. 
SO, 

0-357 
8-319 
0196 
0-146 

Aver. 

520 

1018 

58-00 

492-91 

29-14 

21-79 

XLIII. — John  W.,  aged  forty-one  years ;   weighs  189 J  Iba. — ^A 
congenital  idiot ;  can  speak  but  a  few  words ;  works  on  the  larm. 


]>ajt. 

Qamntitj. 

8p.gr. 

ClNs. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

80,. 

Ina4boan1IK 
excretes  ingn. 

1 

1 
2 
3 

109-5  oz. 

86-0 
100-0 

1012 
1015 
1014 

63-87 
74-87 
58*88 

606-81 
842*91 
583-33 

58*40  1  81-18 
41-08    80-58 
42-04  ,  29*93 

aNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-469    1 
4-857 
0-388 
0-218 

Aver. 

98-1 

1013 

65-52 

677-68 

47-17  ,  30-53 

XLIV.  William  M*K.,  aged  eighteen  j  weighs  70^  Iba— A  oon- 
genital  idiot ;  bodily  condition  good ;  stature  small ;  cannot  speak ; 
sometimes  eats  his  excrement. 
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D»7«. 

QoMititj.   Sp.  gr. 

C1N».. 

Urea. 

PO,.   ]    SO,. 

In24honral!b. 
excretes  in  gn. 

1 
2 
8 

380  OS. 

29-0 

89-0 

1035 
1027 
1024 

57-75 
50-75 
51-18 

481-24 
380-62 
448-62 

31-35    16-76 
25-61  '  17-79 
31-20;  17-51 

01  Na 
Urea 
PO. 
SO, 

t)-754 
6-172 
0-421 
0-247 

Aver. 

83-3 

1028 

53-22 

435-16 

29-72    17-35 

XLT.  John  R,  aged  fortj-five ;   weighs  100^  lbs. — A  congenital 
imbecile ;  bodilj  condition  fair ;  works  on  farm. 


Dayi. 

Qoratitj. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNs. 

Urea. 

PC,. 

80,. 

In  34  hours  I  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

50*5  oz. 

59-0 

55-5 

1017 
1018 
1015 

44-18 
61-62 
40-46 

441-87 
499-04 
437  03 

22-71 
28-43 
22-29 

21-91  ! 

23-88 

19-93 

1 

01  Na 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-451 
4-570 
0-248 
0-218 

Aver. 

65-0 

1016 

45-42 

459-31 

24-27 

21  -89 

XLYI.  David  C,  aged  fifbjnsix ;  weighs  165  j  lb& — A  congenital 
imbecile ;  bodily  condition  good ;  does  not  work. 


Day*. 

Qoaatitj. 

Bp.gr. 

01  Na. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

BO,. 

In  24  honrs  1  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

98-0  02. 

55-5 

47-6 

1017 
1018 
1029 

85-75 
57-98 
83-12 

743-16 
469-48 
687-29 

42-43 
29-42 
41-21 

39-60 
24-91 
37-68 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
SO, 

0-456 
3-725 
0-227 
0-202 

Aver. 

67-0 

1021 

76-61 

616-62 

87-68 

34-06 

XLVII.  William  T.,  aged  twenty;  weighs  128^  lbs. — Has  been 
two  years  demented  after  a  maniacal  attack ;  bodily  condition  good ; 
works  on  farm. 


Days. 

Quantity. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO,. 

BO,. 

In  24  hours  1  lb. 
excretes  in  grs. 

1 
2 
8 

67-601. 

80-0 

64-0 

1019 
1013 
1022 

59  06 
46-66 
84-00 

472-50 
636-66 
700-01 

37-96    28-28 
87-87    28-73 
60-50    37-36 

1 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
80, 

0-499 
4-309 
0-362 
0-244 

Aver. 

70-5 

1018 

63-24 

669-72 

45*24 

31-46 

XLVIIL  Christina  H.,  aged  forty;  weighs  101  lbs. — Bodily  con- 
dition spare ;  is  demented,  and  seldom  speaks. 
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Days. 

Quantity. 

Sp.gr. 

ClNa. 

Urea. 

PO5. 

80,. 

In  S4  boon  1  lb.     | 
•zcrcies  in  gn.      | 

1 
2 
8 

•  47*5  OS. 
32*5 
49  0 

1017 
1013 
1012 

41-56 
14-21 
21-43 

415-55 
208-54 
264  -39 

28*23 
14-09 
18-10 

17-77 

9-72 

13-20 

ClNa 
Urea 
PO, 
80, 

0-251 
2-9S2 
0-190 
0134 

Atct.     48  0 

1014 

25-40 

296-16 

20-14 

13-56 

The  next  case  shows  that  the  urine  in  parozjsms  of  excitement^  in 
idiocy,  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  in  acute  mania. 

XLIX.  Peter  M*D.,  aged*  eighteen. — A  congenital  idiot ;  cannot 
speak ;  is  subject  to  fits  of  fury,  during  which  he  strikes  and  bites 
every  one  near  him. 


Condition. 

Daja. 

Qnantitj. 

8p.  gr.    CI  Ka. 

Urea. 

P0|. 

SO,. 

Excited 
Quiet 
Excited 
Quiet 

1 
2 
8 

4 

52-0  OZ. 
61-5 
41-5 
78-5 

1021 
1015 
1021 
1024 

40*95 
38-87 
48-41 
68*68 

470*16 
412-56 
838-91 
836*33 

87-29 
40*18 
80*45 
87*45 

43-85 
55*22 
17-89 
2114 

Aver. 

58-4 

1017 

49*22 

896*99 

86*27 

84-27 

The  only  points  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  the  demented  c&ses 
were,  that  they  should  not  be  of  such  dirty  habits  as  to  make  it  impo^ 
sible  to  collect  their  urine,  and  that  they  should  be  observed  under 
such  conditions  as  to  make  a  fair  comparison  with  healthy  persons — 
viz.,  that  they  should  take  their  food  moderately  well,  and  be  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of  exercise  in  the  shape  of  work.  Of 
course,  during  the  collection  of  the  urine,  the  latter  condition  oea;sed  to 
operate  when  they  were  confined  to  the  house.  As  regards  mind, 
several  are  congenital  idiots,  several  have  been  many  years  demented, 
and  two  are  cases  of  acute  dementia.  As  I  have  only  two  female  caises, 
and  their  conditions  of  life  are  dijSerent  from  those  of  the  males,  I  will 
dismiss  them  from  consideration  with  the  statement  that  the  qnautities 
of  all  their  urinary  excreta  are  considerably  below  the  healthy  mean. 
In  the  twelve  male  cases  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  present  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  though  not  equal  to  the  mean  put  down  in  Dr.  Parker* 
book.  In  five  the  urea  was  above  the  mean  (age  and  weight  indif- 
ferent) given  by  the  same  author,  whilst  the  quantity  excreted  bj  a 
definite  weight  of  body  was  greater  than  the  mean  in  nine  caae&  Tbe 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  cases,  bat  in 
none  was  it  below  the  minimum  ;  and  in  four  cases  the  excretion  by 
one  pound  of  body  weight  was  greater  than  the  healthy  mean.  Tim 
is  a  very  necessary  distinction,  because  some  of  the  cases  were  bids. 
Two,  who  passed  a  larger  than  average  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  ac- 
cording to  weight,  were  congenital  idiots  who  could  not  speak,  another 
a  case  of  so-called  acute  dementia,  and  the  fourth  had  been  two  years 
demented.     With  such  facts  as  Uiese  in  view,  and  considering  that  in 
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none  of  the  twelve  cases  was  the  average  daily  excretion  of  phosphoric 
acid  below  what  has  been  found  by  several  observers  in  healthy  adult 
men,  I  cannot  altogether  endorse  Dr.  Sutherland's  statement  that  there 
is  a  minus  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  of  dementia.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  regulated  more  by 
the  condition  and  weight  of  the  body  than  by  the  action  of  the  brain. 
No  doubt,  in  an  ill  conditioned  dement,  who  does  not  take  his  full 
quantity  of  food,  the  absolute  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  excreted  will 
be  small  compared  with  the  healthy  mean,  but  less  so  when  contrasted 
with  the  mean  healthy  excretion  by  1  lb.  of  body  weight. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  mean  daily  excretion 


Conititaenta. 

In  dementia. 

In  health. 

CINa 

■  »  • 

64-92  grs. 

177-00  gra. 

Urea 

•  •  • 

617-24 

612-40 

PO. 

•  «  • 

85-20 

48-80 

SO, 

•  •• 

27-03 

8111 

The  next  shows  the  mean  excretion  in  11  cases  by  1  lb.  of  body 
weight  in  twenty-four  hours,  compared  with  the  normal  mean  found  in 
the  same  way : — 


In  dementia  1  lb.  excretes  in  gra. 
in  24  hoon. 

CI  Na  ...  0'657 

Urea  ...  4-311 

PO,  ...  0-291 

80,  ...  0-216 


In  health  1  lb.  excretes 
in24hoara. 

Urea        ...        8-63 
PO,  ...        0-386 

SO,  ...        0-214 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  differences  between  the 
quantities  in  dementia  and  in  health  are  not  greater  than  occur  in 
individual  healthy  cases. 

The  conclusions  which  I  deduce  from  the  whole  foregoing  observa- 
tiontt  are : — 

1.  That  the  quantities  of  the  urine,  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  urea, 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  excreted  during  the  course  of  a  mania- 
cal paroxysm,  occurring  in  acute  mania,  epilepsy,  general  paralysis, 
melancholia,  or  dementia,  are  less  than  the  amounts  excreted  in  an 
eqnal  time  during  health. 

2.  That  in  chronic  melancholia  the  quantities  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  urea,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  reduced  below  the 
mean,  and  sometimes  the  minimum,  of  health. 

3.  That  in  idiocy,  dementia  (paralytic  and  common),  the  urea, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid  range  above  and  below  the 
normal  mean  of  health ;  that  in  some  cases  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  greater  than  the  mean  according  to  weight,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  ranges  between  the  minimum  and  mean  found  in  healthy 
adult  men. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  if  these  observations  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  point  out  the  foundation  upon  which  an  exact  pathology  of  the 
urine  of  the  insane  must  be  built.  My  thanks  are  due  to  my  chief. 
Dr.  Howdeuy  for  fiacilities  given  to  make  this  inquiry. 
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On  ihe  First  Formation  and  Development  of  Cartilage,     By  Professor 
Adolph  Hankoyeb,  M.D.y  of  Copenhagen. 

Ik  my  memoir  on  the  development  and  stractare  of  the  teeth  of  mam- 
mi  fera^  I  have  shown  that  the  formation  of  the  cement,  or  bony  part 
of  the  tooth,  takes  place  through  the  cement  germ,  in  a  peculiar  and 
hitherto  unknown  manner,  by  a  threefold  process.  In  the  first  stage 
the  cement  germ  presents,  as  primordial  germ,  a  limpid,  clear,  or 
slightly  reddish  fluid ;  the  only  solid  bodies  which  occur  in  this  sub- 
stance are  the  primordial  cells  of  the  cement  germ.  These  cells  are 
round,  more  rarely  oval,  very  pale  and  delicate,  almost  without  mole- 
cules, but  provided  with  a  middle-sized,  round,  or  oval,  less  fre- 
quently angular  nucleus,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  separate 
vesicle,  and  generally  contains  a  dark,  pnnctiform  nucleolus.  After 
the  cement  germ  has  attained  a  slightly  gelatinous  consistence,  the 
primordial  cells  begin  to  change,  so  that  the  cell  membrane  sends 
numerous  prolongations  out  towards  all  sides,  and  the  ceUs  become 
branched  or  stellate.  From  the  prolongations  finer  branches  are 
given  off,  which  inosculate  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  cells;  the  cell 
membrane  itself  begins  to  disappear,  the  nucleus  becomes  darker,  and 
the  nucleolus  is  more  frequently  visible  than  before.  The  cement 
germ  now  becomes  more  consistent,  and  a  transparent,  structureless^ 
intercellular  substance  begins  to  form,  in  which  the  stellate  cells  are 
deposited  in  various  layers  and  inosculate  with  each  other  ;  but  as  the 
size  of  the  cell  membrane  is  diminished,  the  branches  seem  to  proceed 
from  the  large,  round,  oval,  or  elongated  nuclei.  At  last  the  cell 
membrane  disappears  thoroughly,  and  the  original  prolongations  are 
transformed  into  very  fine,  smooth,  slightly  curved,  rarely  stiff  or  straight 
fibres,  collected  into  bundles,  parallel  or  irregularly-disposed.  The 
nucleus  also  disappears  by  degrees,  and  leaves  no  vestige.  Thus  closes 
the  primordial  stage  of  the  cement  germ.  It  becomes  now  transformed 
into  a  FIBROUS  cartilage,  characterized  by  true  cartilage  cells.  This 
is  the  second  stage  of  the  formation.  The  cartilage  cells  appear  iso- 
lated in  the  fibrous  primordial  mass,  and  without  connexion  with  it. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  round,  or  slightly  oval,  darker  than  their 
surroundings,  have  coarsely  granular  contents,  a  middle-sized,  coarsely 
granular  nucleus,  but  no  distinct  nucleolu&  As  they  increase  in 
number,  the  fundamental  substance  at  the  same  time  loses  its  fibrous 
texture,  and  becomes  more  uniform.  In  the  third  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  cement  germ,  the  ossification  of  the  fibrous  cartilage 
commences  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  cartilage  cells  ;  a  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  masses  is  seen  in  the  intercellular  substance  ;  as  the 

^  A.  HannoTer :  Uber  die  Bntwickelnng  nnd  den  Ban  des  Saagethienaha ;  Kovm 
Acta  Acad.  Loop.  Carol.  Nat.  Car.,  1856,  toI.  xxv.  p.  2.  Tnnslated  hj  Dr.  T. 
Wharton  Jonea,  F.R.S.,  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chiroigical  BreTiew,  Jan.,  1^7, 
p.  229. 
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earthy  deposition  increases,  the  cartilage  cells  are  pressed  together, 
become  smaller,  and  are  at  last  transformed  into  bone-corpuscles.  This 
ooa version  I  will  not  longer  dwell  upon  here,  as  it  will  be  more  closely 
examined  in  the  following  part  of  this  communication.  I  will  only 
call  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  medullary  or  Haversian  canals, 
which  already  begins  in  the  primordial  germ,  as  soon  as  the  cartilage 
cells  appear,  or  perhaps  a  little  later  ;  the  substance  of  the  cartilage 
liquefies  to  the  required  extent,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  blood* 
vessels. 

I  have  already,  in  my  memoir  on  the  teeth,  hinted  the  supposition 
that  possibly  also  the  formation  of  the  cartilage  of  bones  was  effected 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  I  can  now  perfectly  confirm  this  for  a 
pathological  formation  of  cartilage— -^namely,  for  the  so-called  enchon-> 
droma  of  Johann  Miiller. 

Without  entering  into  a  closer  anatomical  description  of  the  different 
forms  of  euchondroma,  I  shall  here  only  make  the  general'  remark, 
that  enchondroma  not  only  grows  on  or  near  bone  and  periosteum, 
where  consequently  its  origin  is  easier  to  explain,  but  also  at  a  distance 
from  such  places,  as  in  or  near  the  parotid  gland,  the  testis,  mammaa, 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  body.     As  its  essential  elements  every- 
where   consist  of  the  same  hyaline,  uniform,    or    fibrous  cartilage 
supplied  more  or  less  with  cartilage  cells,  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  manner  of  formation  was  one  and  the  same  in  all  enchondromatii^ 
and  that  these  tumours  took  their  origin  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  present  everywhere  in  the  body,  and  in  the  caudate  or  spindle^ 
shaped    bodies  from  which  the  cellular  tissue  originatea     But  here 
again  the  question  would  rise,  where  the  source  of  these  bodies  was 
to  be  found,  and  why  thby  should  be  developed  into  cartilage  cells, 
especially  in  localities  where  neither  cartilage  nor  bone  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Upon  the  whole,  microscopical  anatomists  have  of 
iate  gone  too  far  in  attributing  to  these  bodies  a  jiart  in  the  formation 
of  a  very  great  number  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  ;  a  part 
which  they,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  deserve,  and  which  is  to  be  limited 
to  the  formation  of  true  cellular  tissue,  and  such  tissues  as  are  imme- 
diately related  to  it.     I  do  not  assert  that  I  am  able  to  point  out 
where  a  differential  cell  takes  its  origin ;  for,  although  I  am  willitg 
to  sign  the  sentence,  '*  Omnis  cellula  e  cellula,**  as  well  as  '<  Omne 
ovntn  ex  ovo,"  we  must  yet,  for  the  formation  of  the  first  cell,  accept 
a  genercUio  asquivoca  or  spontanea,  though  with  less  than  an  absolute 
signification ;  and  when  some  observers  assert  that  a  tissue  with  a 
decided  anatomical  or  physiological  character  may  be  transformed  into 
another  physiological  or  pathological  tissue  of  a  heterologous  cha- 
racter, such  a  hypothesis  is  only  founded  upon  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  a  possibly  correct  observation.      When  I  therefore  demonstrate 
(as  I  intend  next  to  do),  that  in  the  enchondroma  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  cartilage  passes  through  a  primordial  stage  like  that  in  the 
cementy  I  can  only  pronounce  thus  much  about  the  first  formation  of 
the  cell,  which  there  appears;  that  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  nutri- 
tive ilaid.      I  cannot  demonstrate  any  other  cell  from  which  it 
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might  have  arisen,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  later  existmg  carti- 
lage cell. 

The  enchondroma  may  be,  as  is  well  known,  either  so  hard  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  or  so  soft  that  it  is  almost  diffluent 
Transitions  between  both  forms  may  be  fonnd  in  the  same  tumour.  It 
forms  a  continuous  rounded  growth,  or  a  conglomerate  of  small  ronnd 
masses  or  knots,  which  are  more  or  less  separated  by  cellular  tissue,  whilst 
a  stronger  cellular  capsule  may  form  a  general  investment  to  them  all 
On  the  cut  surface  the  substance  is  spotted,  white,  and  greyish,  in 
some  places  reddish,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  cellular  tissue  or 
cartilage.  The  external  tuberous  character  may  extend  into  the  depth 
of  the  tumour,  but  towards  the  centre  the  knots  generally  coalesce  into 
a  continuous  firmer  substance,  and  the  limits  of  the  single  knots  are 
effaced.  Frequently  a  white  skeleton  is  visible,  spreading  from  the 
centre  of  each  tumour,  and  embracing  the  grey  cartilaginous  sab- 
stance  in  meshes  of  very  different  sizes.  This  substance  offers  the 
appearance  and  firmness  of  the  different  sorts  of  cartilage,  but  it  may 
be  as  soft  as  gelatinous  matter,  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  knots 
may  be  diffluent.  Such  fluid  cartilage  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
liquid  masses  which  may  be  found  in  other  places  in  the  snbstanoe  of 
tumours,  and  which  are  contained  in  limited,  round,  or  iiregular  cysts, 
the  walls  of  which  are  smooth,  or  provided  with  small,  irregolar- 
clustered  cartilaginous  knots.  Such  cysts^  combined  with  the  universal 
elasticity  of  the  tumour,  may  produce  a  sense  of  fluctuation^  and  make 
the  diagnosis  difficult. 

For  the  examination  of  the  formation  of  cartilage,  tumours  are  to 
be  selected,  in  which  the  circumference  is  formed  by  a  soft,  diffluent 
mass.  Such  tumoura,  e.g.,  near  the  parotid  gland,  may  have  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg ;  on  their  surface  they  are  soft,  gelatinous,  reddish,  granular 
and  knobbed,  like  a  transparent  red  raspberry ;  the  single  knots  may 
have  the  size  of  a  little  nut,  and  are  composed  of  smaller,  as  large  as  a 
hempseed  or  a  millet.  The  granular  texture  may  extend  to  the  depth  of 
2-4  mm.,  and  its  red  colour  is  pretty  suddenly  lost  in  the  greyish  or 
yellow  firmer  and  elastic  substance  of  the  interior.  On  account  of  the 
external  soil  and  diffluent  layers,  the  surrounding  tougher  fibrous  cap- 
sule, which  abounds  in  vessels,  can  easily  be  separated  from  the 
tumour ;  the  inside  of  the  capsule  wears  the  impression  of  the  knobbed 
surface  of  the  tumour,  and  is  areolar. 

This  external  diffluent  substance  is  formed  by  pRmoRDiAL  CAsn- 
LAGE.  For  its  examination  it  is  generally  always  necessary  to  nUtke 
use  of  fresh  preparations;  for,  afler  some  time,  the  texture  is 
lost.  The  primordial  cartilage  is  entirely  composed  of  cells^  of  vert 
different  sizes ;  they  are  round,  clear,  pale,  almost  perfectly  devoid  of 
molecules.  Their  nucleus  is  round  or  oval,  more  rarely  elongated,  or 
of  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  finely  granular,  without  larger  molecuiee, 

*  The  original  paper,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Daniah  language  in  tfat 
Trausactiooa  of  the  Hoyal  Danish  Society  of  Sciences,  toI.  vii.,  is  accompanied  bj  tvo 
engraved  pUtes,  representing  the  microscopical  forms  belonging  to  the  development  of 
eartliage. 
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a  little  darker  than  the  cell,  and  pretty  large  id  comparison  with  it. 
Two  nuclei  are  very  seldom  seen  in  the  same  cell.  The  nucleolus  ia 
generally  wanting,  or  there  are  one  or  two  punctiform  nucleoli. 
The  cells  appear  isolated;  or  small  cells  are  clustered  together 
in  larger  groups,  so  that  at  the  first  glance  only  the  darker  uuclei  are 
visible.  Free  nuclei  are  also  found.  In  the  primordial  cartilage  of 
teeth  these  cells  present  just  the  same  appearance ;  they  seem  only 
to  be  in  general  a  little  smaller. 

The  first  change  which  the  cells  of  the  primordial  cartilage  undergo, 
and  of  which  traces  may  be  already  found  in  the  liquid  mass,  is  seen, 
when  the  whole  cell  becomes  elongated,  oval,  and  then  angular;  where- 
upon one  or  both  ends  are  extended  into  one,  or  rarely  more,  broad 
processes.  In  all  the  cells  this  inclination  to  elongation  is  remark- 
able j  the  whole  cell,  together  with  its  contents,  assumes  this  caudate 
shapa  The  nucleus  remains  unaltered,  and  is  situated  in  the  broad 
part  of  the  cell,  when  there  only  exists  one  prolongation.  In  the 
clear  contents  of  the  cell  no  change  is  yet  observed ;  it  preserves  the 
same  qualities  as  in  the  round  cell 

The  propensity  of  the  cells  to  prolongate  and  to  send  out  pointed  pro- 
cesses increases,  and  a  very  great  variety  of  forms  is  the  consequence. 
The  nucleus  is  large,  seldom  round,  most  frequently  oval  and  pro- 
tracted, with  sharp  outlines,  a  little  darker  and  more  uniform  than 
the  cell  itself.  Two  or  three  nuclei  are  now  more  frequent  as  well  in 
round  as  in  angular  cells ;  two  nuclei  may  be  seen  closely  connected, 
as  if  they  were  about  to  be  separated  from  each  other.  The  nucleolus, 
which  was  only  seldom  visible  in  the  round  cells,  appears  now  with 
greater  distinctness,  and  appears  punctiform,  or  as  one,  two,  or  three 
little  vesicles.  This  transformation  of  the  round  cells  into  angular, 
pointed,  and  stellate  bodies  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  same 
stage  in  the  primordial  cartilage  of  the  cement  of  teeth ;  the  pro- 
cesses from  each  cell  are,  however,  in  general  more  numerous  in  the 
cement. 

The  cell  is  next  successively  prolongated  into  a  spindle-shaped  body, 
and  exactly  the  same  forms  appear  as  in  the  cement.  The  processes 
become  more  pointed,  two  or  more  cells  coalesce  in  longitudinal  direc- 
tions, and  when  the  cell-membrane  is  thoroughly  protracted  and  not 
longer  visible,  a  fibre  is  formed,  on  which  the  nuclei  are  seen  in  lines, 
at  first  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  original  cell,  but  afterwards  losing  their 
largeness  and  becommg  straightened,  so  that  they  at  last  amalgamate 
with  the  fibre,  and  are  only  evidenced  by  some  dark  molecules.  Free 
nuclei  are  now  very  rare ;  the  spindle-shaped  bodies  are  either 
situated  parallel  with  each  other  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  or  placed 
in  no  fixed  order.  All  these  transitions  may  be  observed  in  one 
and  the  same  preparation.  Whilst  the  free  round  cells  only  are  found 
in  the  liquid  external  substance,  and  become  more  rare  towards  the 
real  tumour ;  the  cells,  which  are  converted  into  spindle-shaped  bodies, 
begin  to  appear  in  the  external  red  grannies,  which  can  be  examined 
nuder  the  microscope  without  further  preparation ;  for,  as  they 
are  not  elastic,  their  softness  admits  of  their  being  compressed  by  a 
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thin  glass  plate,   without  any  disarrangement   of  the  elementary 
parts. 

The  primordial  cartilage  at  last  approaches  its  final  stage  of  de- 
velopment, the  spindle-shaped  bodies  being  converted  into  actual 
fibres.  This  is  best  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  tumour  which  lie 
immediately  within  the  red  soft  granules ;  the  substance  is  here  still 
soft  and  granular,  but  less  transparent,  leiis  reddish,  and  now  and 
then  whitish-yellow;  in  the  meantime  this  stage  also  may  be  met  with 
in  gelatinous  hyaline  parts  in  the  midst  of  hard  cartilage  of  the 
tumour.  The  fibres  are  very  soft  and  fine,  so  that  their  contour 
is  generally  on  both  sides  defined  as  a  dark  line.  They  are  straight, 
or  only  slightly  bent,  but  not  twisted  or  undulated  as  real  cellular 
fibres.  They  are  very  much  ragiified,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
coalescence  of  the  former  spindle-shaped  bodies,  and  two,  three,  or 
more  single  branches  are  seen  to  depart  from  (the  remains  of)  a 
nucleus  and  anastomose  with  the  fibres  of  other  nuclei  Their  direc- 
tion is  either  straight  or  slightly  curved,  parallel  in  bundles  of  very 
unequal  breadth,  or  radiating  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  sometimes  they 
constitute  complete  net-works  with  numerous  ramificationa  In  suc- 
cessful specimens  a  stellate  radiation  may  be  observed  in  one  and  the 
same  preparation,  covering  a  network.  By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
the  fibres  become  paler,  but  otherwise  they  do  not  in  general  change ; 
the  nuclei,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  radiate,  become  more 
evident  by  this  process. 

As  in  the  cement,  the  primordial  stage  of  the  cartilaginous  forma- 
tion here  closes.  The  cells  of  the  original  fluid  primordial  carti- 
lage have  been  transformed  into  fibres  and  this  fibrous  formation 
now  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  following  stage,  in  which  real  cart£I«age 
CELLS  appear,  the  origin  of  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
cells  of  the  primordial  cartilage,  or  with  the  spindle-shjped  bodies 
which  have  sprung  from  them. 

The  cartiLi^e  cells  of  the  enchondroma  are,  like  the  primordial  cells, 
larger  than  those  of  the  cement.  They  are  of  conspicuous  size,  round, 
oval,  or  a  little  irregular,  without  being  angularly  or  sharply  defined 
by  any  fine  outline.  Their  appearance  is  often  as  if  an  independent 
surrounding  cell-membrane  was  missing.  Their  surface  is  coarsely 
granular,  the  nucleus  is  very  large,  round  or  oval,  clear  and  without 
molecules,  sometimes  double  ;  the  nucleolus  is  often  wanting,  or  sub- 
stituted by  an  undefined,  darker  mass,  but  in  general  it  is  large, 
round,  and  darker  than  the  nucleua  By  adding  acetic  acid  the  celLi 
become  paler  and  less  distinct ;  their  nucleus  is  not  so  much  affected 
as  other  nuclei,  aud  appears  only  a  little  more  distinct  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  acid.  The  cartilage  cells  are  distinguished  from  the  primordial 
cells  by  their  more  considerable  size,  their  coarsely  granular  sur&oe,  the 
absence  of  out-running  fibres,  and  the  glittering  appearance  which 
characterizes  the  cartilage  cell  and  is  owing  to  the  nucleus.  Besides, 
they  are  only  found,  where  the  fibres  have  begun  to  be  formed,  in 
firmer  parts  of  the  tumour;  but  the  difierences  of  these  two  species 
of  cells  have  hitherto  not  been  heeded  by  observers. 
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It  is  not  quite  easy  to  find  the  cartilage  cells  in  this  their  earliest 
state,  although  they  are  easily  isolated.  PortioDS  are  to  be  selected 
IV here  the  gelatinous,  reddish,  half-transparent  substance  is  just 
about  to  become  firmer  by  the  formation  of  fibres.  In  such  parts, 
either  in  the  circumference  of  the  tumour  or  in  encircled  spaces  in  its 
interior,  the  cells  are  often  so  numerous  that  they  lie  in  groups  or 
clusters  without  any  intermediate  basis-substance ;  at  least  this  sub- 
stance is  not  firm,  but  liquid.  In  a  later  stage  they  are  often  obscured 
by  the  darker  fibrous  substance,  are  perhaps  proportionally  less  in 
number,  and  undergo  some  changes.  Frequently  they  are  compound, 
or  one  is  contained  in  another,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continued  division 
of  the  nuclei.  In  the  peripheric  parts  of  the  cell  concentric  layers 
may  be  formed,  so  that  au  empty  pellucid  space  is  left  between  this 
laminated  wall  and  the  nucleus.  The  granular  mass,  which  forms  the 
contents  of  the  cell,  is,  moreover,  not  always  sharply  defined  ;  some- 
times it  is  lost  imperceptibly  towards  the  periphery,  at  other  times  it 
coalesces  with  the  contents  of  neighbouring  cells,  and  forms  an  a[)parent 
(or  real)  intercellular  substance  wherein  the  nuclei  are  situated,  and 
thus,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  memoirs  on  the  teeth,  it  may  easily  be 
considered  to  be  the  cartilage  cell  in  its  totality,  whilst  the  large 
nucleolus  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  nucleus. 

The  transition  from  primordial  fibrous  formation  into  cartilage  is 
made  rather  abruptly,  and  the  primordial  spindle-shaped  bodies  may 
under  the  microscope  be  seen  only  separated  by  a  small  interval  from 
the  adjoining  large,  clear  cartilage  cells,  imbedded  in  a  fibrous  texture, 
wherein  the  nuclear  formation  of  those  bodies  may  still  be  discovered. 
Such  preparations  led  former  observers  to  the  erroneous  supposition, 
that  the  cartilage  cells  originated  in,  or  were  transformed  from, 
spindle-shaped  bodies. 

The  fate  of  the  fibrous  formation  is  dififerent.  In  some  cases  it 
vanishes  altogether,  and  the  cartilage  cells  are  seen  imbedded  in  a  uni- 
form, hyaline  basis-substance ;  in  other  cases  the  fibrous  formation  not 
only  remains  unaltered,  but  increases  in  quantity.  When  the  sub- 
stance is  whitish-grey,  elastic,  and  hard  as  cartilage,  the  basis-substance 
Ls  either  uniform  without  fibrous  texture,  as  we  find  it  in  common 
hyaline  cartilage,  or  the  whole  structure  is  striped  and  fibrous 
throughout.  The  very  fine  linear  fibres  are  collected  in  thick  bundles, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  extricate ;  the  bundles  lie  in  lines  straight  or 
slightly  undulating ;  they  do  not  diverge  from  any  single  point,  but  are 
arranged  irregularly  without  fixed  order,  interlacing  with  each  other  in 
different  layers,  so  that  they  form  angular  meshes  which  decrease  in 
size,  the  more  the  fibrous  formation  is  developed  in  the  thoroughly 
white  firm  parts.  The  cartilasre  cells  are  very  differently  disposed  in 
those  fibrous  parts;  in  some  places  they  ap|)ear  pretty  numerous, 
and  are  even  collected  in  groups,  in  other  places  they  are  almost  com- 
pletely missing.  Even  before  the  cartilage  cells  appear  in  the  focus  of 
the  microscope,  their  presence  is  previously  indicated  by  some 
peculiar  semi-tiunsparent  spots,  the  rest  of  the  field  remaining  dim  ; 
when  in  focus,  they  reflect  the  light  very  strongly. 
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The  cartilage  cells  have  here,  however,  an  aspect  which  la  some- 
what different  from  their  original  form.  The  large  round,  oval,  some- 
times double  nuclei  appear  rather  as  plates  than  as  vesicles  ;  they 
are  clear,  and  reflect  the  light  verj  much,  more  particularlj 
seen  in  older  masses  than  in  younger.  If  they  are  still  surrounded 
by  a  cell-membrane,  this  is  drawn  tight  round  the  nucleus;  the 
nucleus  is  encircled  by  a  fine,  shining  ring  or  area,  which  throws  a 
shade  sidewards ;  if  this  is  not  the  proper  contour  of  the  nucleus,  it 
must  be  the  thickened  cell-membrane  either  alone  or  possibly  com- 
bined with  the  former  contents  of  the  cell ;  but  I  am  much  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  cell-membrane  and  cell-contents  have  coalesced 
with  the  surrounding  substance,  and  that  the  contour  only  belongs 
to  the  nucleus.  Two  or  more  nuclei  may  be  seen  enclosed  by  a  common 
capsule;  the  nucleolus  is  large,  vesicular,  sometimes  double.  Not 
unfrequently  the  cell  contains  oil-drops.  Acetic  acid  is  without  in- 
fluence on  the  cartilage  cells  (or  nuclei,  which  name  they  now  rather 
deserve)  in  this  stage. 

The  vessels  are  numerous,  covered  usually  with  elongated  nuclei ; 
ramifying  they  radiate  or  form  meshes;  sometimes  they  are  large, 
dilated,  and  contain  clots  of  blood. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  formation  of  Haversian  canals  as 
fiir  back  as  in  the  cement,  where  their  vestiges  can  be  already  demon* 
strated  in  the  primordial  germ  as  soon  as  the  cartilage  cells  appear.  In 
the  enchondroma,  the  first  distinct  marks  of  the  establishment  of 
Haversian  canals  are  seen  ia  the  circular  layers  and  interlacements 
formed  in  the  fibrous  formation.  A  little  later  short  ducts  are  disco- 
vered, which  on  the  cut  surface  appear  as  yellow  points,  and  are  filled 
with  small  oil-drops  and  small  oval  or  angular  nuclei,  which  dififer  from 
those  of  the  spindle-shaped  bodies.  They  belong  to  the  later  Haversian 
canals,  and  are  not  owing  to  adenoid  formation,  as  supposed  by  some 
observers.  Other  small  fiEitty  deposits,  composed  of  ordinary  fat  cellsi 
may,  besides,  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  knots  of  which  the  tumour 
is  formed.  The  collections  of  granule  cells  and  masses,  which  we  often 
encounter  in  the  enchondroma,  and  which  even  may  produce  spots  with 
a  dark  grey  aspect,  do  not  belong  to  the  formation  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  but  are  most  likely  owing  to  softening.  The  granule-cells  are 
small,  almost  all  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  each  provided  with  a  sur- 
rounding membrane,  and,  as  it  seems,  some  of  them  also  with  a  proper 
nucleus;  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  derived  from  transformed  cartilage 
cells.  In  the  cavities  confined  in  and  bounded  by  smooth  walla,  which 
are  met  with  in  some  enchondromata,  and  may  acquire  the  size  of  a  nut 
or  a  walnut,  a  viscid  fluid  is  generally  contained,  wherein  no  substantial 
bodies  are  found,  or  only  now  and  then  pale  and  coarsely  granular 
masses.  These  cavities  depend  most  likely  upon  softening,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proper  formation  of  cartilage. 

Respecting  the  study  of  the  ossification  of  cartilage  the  study  of 
enchondroma  is  less  convenient  on  account  of  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  ossification  frequently  proceeds;  and  I  am  here  not  able  to 
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demonstrate  the  analogy  with  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
cement  of  teeth.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  numerous  cartilage  cells 
in  the  hardest  parts  of  the  enchondroma,  which  may  be  considered  ap- 
proaching an  ossification, are  often  irregular  and  shrivelled  like  the  carti- 
lage cells  of  the  cement  which  are  about  to  ossify.  For  the  study  of 
ossification  in  anomalous  instances  the  callus-formation  and  some  other 
new  growths  on  normal  bones  are  much  more  qualified,  on  account  of 
the  regularity  in  which  the  formation  proceeds  from  the  periosteum. 
And  having  demonstrated  the  analogy  between  the  conversion  into 
cartilage  6f  the  cement  and  of  the  enchondroma,  I  feel  inclined  to 
advance  the  opinion,  that  also  in  the  above-mentioned  formations  a 
primordial  cartilage  is  antecedent  to  the  fibrous  cartilage,  and  to  the 
final  ossification.  How  far  the  same  law  is  available  in  the  normal 
formation  of  bone  in  general  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  worth  while 
to  examine ;  very  much  would  here  depend  upon  a  fortunate  choice  of 
objects.  I  will,  however,  not  venture  further  on  this  theme,  as  I 
do  not  consider  the  number  of  my  observations  sufficiently  large.  One 
single  observation  may  be  quoted  on  accoant  of  the  resemblance  with 
the  enchondroma.  There  often  occurs  in  children  and  grown  personp^ 
on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  a  peculiar  and  not  always  painful 
exostosis  of  pyramidal  shape,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  little  nut, 
often  causing  a  great  impediment  in  walking ;  during  its  growth  it 
projects  under  the  nail,  which  it  lifts  up  and  turns  backwards.  I 
believe  that  Dupuytren^  first  mentions  the  cutting  ofi*  of  such  a  tumour, 
but  he  gives  no  description  of  its  texture.  The  tumour  springs  from 
the  periosteum,  in  porous,  bat  hard  and  brittle ;  the  bony  part  contains 
distinct  bone-corpuscles,  but  outwards,  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone,  the  substance  is  less  firm,  fibro-cartilaginous.  In  its  various 
stages  of  development  this  last-mentioned  substance  is  perfectly  like 
the  enchondroma;  the  cartilage  cells  (nuclei)  are  larger,  the  fibrous 
formation  and  its  interlacing  bundles  are  exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

Although,  as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  did  not 
intend  to  give  any  anatomical  description  of  the  enchondroma,  but 
only  have  bad  recourse  to  it  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  first 
formation  and  the  development  of  cartilage ;  yet  I  cannot  conclude 
without  calling  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
anatomical  as  well  as  microscopical  forms  which  cause  so  great  an 
inconsistency  in  the  aspect  of  the  enchondroma,  are  closely  connected 
with  the  various  stages  of  development  of  the  growth  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  cartilage.  The  soft,  half-pellucid  and  semi-liquid 
parts  in  the  circuroforeuce  of  the  tumour  are  generally  the  youngest 
layers,  wherein  only  primordial  cartilage  is  found  with  its  cells ;  the 
firmer  and  whiter  the  substance  becomes,  the  more  the  fibrous  forma- 
tion preponderates  j  and  many  old  tumours  are  indued  with  so  great 

^  Dnpnytren  :   Lemons  Orales  de  Cliniqae  Cbirurgicale.  Paris,   1889.  2Dd  ed. 

torn.  ii.  p.  110.     Paget :   Lectnrea  on  Surgical  Pathology.  London,  1853,  vol.  ii. 

p.   238.     NelatoD :    El^meos  de  Pathologie   Cbirurgicale.  Paris,  1859,    torn,  ii, 
p.  973. 
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a  fibrous  hardness  that  they  scarcely  can  be  cut.  The  spotted  hyaline' 
grey,  whitish-grey,  and  white  aspects,  depend  not  only  upon  the 
relative  number  of  fibres  and  cells,  but  also  upon  their  different  stages 
of  development.  When  we  finally  behold  the  designs  of  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  enchondroma,  such  as  made  by  former  observers,  we  are 
struck  with  the  variety  of  forms  represented,  which,  however,  com- 
pared with  my  drawings,  and  illustrated  by  the  present  communica- 
tion, may  receive  another  and  more  precise  explanation,  founded  upon 
the  different  stages  in  the  development. 


Abt.  III. 

Observations  on  Medical  ReUefy  and  Stiggestions/or  Extending  the  Use 
of  Workhcuses  to  tf^  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor,  and  Uanrdess  and 
Aged  Lunatics,  By  Robebt  Boyd,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Superin* 
tendent  County  Somerset  Lunatic  Asylum. 

At  the  present  time  the  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  the  county 
lunatic  asylums  In  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  their  being  doubled 
in  extent  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  inadequate  provision 
for  the  poor  in  sickness,  demands  attention. 

Instead  of  adding  to  asylums  already  too  large  for  efficient  manage- 
ment, certain  wards  in  workhouses  might  be  made  available  for  chronic 
cases.  Many  of  the  workhouses,  especially  those  in  the  country,  are 
well  situated,  and  could,  at  a  comparatively  trifiing  expense,  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  sick  poor,  besides  becoming 
auxiliaries  to  asylums  for  quiet,  harmless,  aged,  and  incurable  lunatics, 
which  amount  to  above  27  per  cent  The  cost  of  adding  block 
buildings  for  chronic  cases  is  estimated  at  40/.  a  bed,  whereas  snch 
necessary  alterations  in  workhouses  might  be  made  for  one-fourth  of 
that  sum,  and  the  present  necessity  of  removing  many  aged  and  infirm 
cases  to  the  county  asylum  would  be  obviated. 

At  present  the  workhouses  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  are  as 
well  situated  as  county  asylums,  are  comparatively  empty.  Oae 
built  fur  400  not  many  years  ago,  has  never  had  more  than  120 
occupants ;  it  has  excellent  infirmary  wards  for  the  sick,  which  have 
only  been  partially  occupied.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
wi^ed  those  wards  to  be  made  more  available  for  the  sick  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  an  hospital  is  much  required,  but  was  told  by  the  Poor- 
law  Inspector,  that  no  application  would  be  attended  to  by  the  Poor- 
law  Board  unless  these  wards  were  first  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  workhouse,  and  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
hospital.  In  another  neighbouring  workhouse,  equally  well  situated, 
the  windows  are  placfd  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  inmates  to 
look  out,  and  they  have  nothing  before  them  but  the  cheerless  white- 
washed walls.  In  snch  a  case  the  expense  of  lowering  the  windows, 
as  well  as  of  fitting  up  the  interior  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
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Commiasioners  in  Lonacji  in  their  circular  of   November,    1863/ 
would  be  necessary. 

Lunatics  in  Workhouses, — About  one-third  of  the  lunatics  in  the 
kingdom  are  in  workhouses  under  the  Poor-law,  and  are  not  subject  to 
regular  visitation ;  perhaps  once  in  two  or  three  years,  in  the  country, 
tbey  may  be  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  on  circuit,  at 
their  "  discretion  f*  whereas  those  in  county  asylums  are  seen  by 
visitors  on  an  average  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

From  the  return  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  it  appears  that  the  lunatics 
in  workhouses  are  gradually  increasing.      The  Lunacy  Act  of  1862, 
chap.  iii.  sect  20,   prohibits  the  detention  in  a  workhouse  of  any 
lunatic  beyond  the  period  of  fourteen  days,  unless  iu  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  such  a  person  is  a  proper  person  to  be  kept  in  a 
workhouse,  and  the  accommodation  therein  is  sufficient  for  his  recep- 
tion.    By  section  21,  a  quarterly  return  of  the  lunatics  in  the  work- 
house is  to  be  made.     Section  31  empowers  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  to  order  the  removal  of  any  lunatic  from  the  workhouse  to 
the  asylum ;  section  32,  to  visit  any  lunatic  not  in  the  workhousoi 
and  to  send  the  lunatic  to  an  asylum ;    section  37   requires  "  the 
visiting  committee  of  every  unioo,  and  of  every  parish  under  a  board 
of  guardians,  once  at  least  in  each  quarter  of  a  year,  to  enter  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  and  kept  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  such 
observations  as  they  may  think  fit  to  make  respecting  the  dietary, 
accommodation,  and  treatment  of  the  lunatics,  or  alleged  lunatics,  for 
the  time  being  in  the  workhouse,  and  further  requires  that  the  book 
containing  the  observations  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  by  the 
visiting  guardians  shall  be  laid  by  the  master  before  the  Commis- 
sioners on  their  next  visit.'' 

The  present  arrangement  of  workhouses  the  Commissioners  consider 
to  be  unsuited  to  the  treatment  of  insane  patients,  where  they  are  looked 
upon  as  paupers  only  by  the  board  of  guardians,  and  are  subject  to  the 
low  diet,  gloomy  unfurnished  wards,  and  have  not  the  indulgences  and 
comforts  which  their  malady  so  urgently  needs.  So  long  as  the  patient 
is  not  dangerous  or  unusually  troublesome,  he  is  kept  in  the  cheerless 
wards  of  the  workhouse,  and  many  curable  cases  are  there  retained 
until  their  disease  becomes  chronic  and  their  cure  hopeless. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  asylums,  the  Commissioners  have 
sanctioned  the  building  of  wards  for  lunatics  at  Mile  End  Old  Town 
Workhouse,   and  wards  for  lunatics  have  also   been  since  built  at 

^  1 .  Separate  wards  properly  constmcted,  arranged,  and  furoished  for  the  patients 
of  the  respeetiTe  sexes.  The  dormitories  to  be  distinct  from  the  day-rooms,  and  the 
fvrxner  to  afford  cubical  space  per  patient,  of  500  feet,  and  the  latter  400.  Single 
bed -rooms  to  contain  at  least  600  cubic  feet. 

2.    A  liberal  dietary  analogous  to  that  of  the  asylums. 

8.   Ample  means  of  out-door  exercise  and  recreation. 

4.  I>ue  medical  Tisitation. 

5.  Properly  qualified  paid  attendants. 

6.  Medical  and'<other  registers;  records  similar  to  those  in  use  in  licensed  houses. 
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St.  Pancras  Workhouse.   In  some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  provinoesy 
wards  for  lunatics  also  exist,  as  at  Bath  and  Clifton. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  in  1 845,  since  which  most  of  the 
county  lunatic  asylums  have  heen  built,  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  oonuty  a^tylum  at  Hanwell,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  visitors  to  make  an  exchange  of  the  chronic  and  incarable 
cases  in  the  asylum,  for  the  recent  and  acute  cases  as  they  occurred  in 
the  parish,  obtained  a  license  for  certain  wards  which  were  fitted  up  in 
the  workhouse  at  my  recommendation.^ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Keport  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  1 844 ;  also  second  published  Report  of  the 
]5th  Board  of  Auditors  of  Accounts  of  the  Patish  for  1846  : 

'*  In  reference  to  the  populous  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  the  magis- 
trates refused  to  exchange  old  incurable  for  recent  and  curable  casea 
But  the  professed,  and  indeed  the  main  object  of  a  county  asylum  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  cure  of  insanity.  The  patient  who  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  in  the  asylum  where  he  has  become  incurable  should, 
we  submit,  give  way  to  the  afflicted  pauper  who  is  in  the  workhouse, 
or  at  home,  and  is  probably  curable,  and  equally  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  asylum,  where  by  prompt  and  proper  treatment  he  may 
be  restored  to  health  and  to  his  family,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
become  an  incurable  lunatic,  a  source  of  expense  to  others,  and  of 
sufiering  to  himsel£  A  county  asylum  is  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  county,  and  is  to  be  considered  not  merely  a  place  of 
seclusion  or  safe  custody,  but  as  a  public  hospital  for  cure. 

"  The  result  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Justices  in  Middlesex  is, 
that  the  county  asylum  is  nearly  filled  with  incurable  lunatics^  and 
almost  all  the  recent  cases  af^  practically  excluded  from  it.  When 
we  visited  it  in  March  last,  there  were  984  patients,  of  whom  only 
30  were  reported  curable,  and  there  were  429  f)atients  belonging  to 
the  county  out  of  the  asylum,  and  40  applications  for  admissions 
had  been  refused  within  less  than  three  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year. 

"In  1851,  there  were  300  patients,  for  whom  there  was  no  county 
asylum  whatever;  and  in  1844,  although  there  is  an  asylum  holding 
984  patients,  there  are  429  pauper  lunatics  unprovided  for,  and  who, 
if  they  wait  for  the  rota  before  they  are  admitted,  will  probably  have 
become  incurable,  and  will  be  lunatic  annuitants  upon  the  county  or 
their  parishes.*' 

The  following  was  the  dietary  for  the  insane  in  the  licensed  lunatic 
wards  of  Marylebone : 

^  Vide  Beport  of  Lanatics  chargeable  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  haaiisa, 
1844.    W.  Davey  and  Sons,  Gilbert- street,  Oxford-street. 
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Two  pdd  head  attendanta,  ooe  for  males,  the  other  for  femalea,  had 
charge  of  the  liceosed  wards,  aaaiated  bj  paupers. 

From  tha  tahln  of  diseaaes  admitted  to  the  St.  Marylehone  lofirmary 
in  1816,  out  of  2091  cases,  115  were  of  insanity,  20  epilepsy,  and  13 
delirium  tremens,  making  above  7  per  cent  of  the  whole  admixsions. 

To  the  licensed  wards  of  the  workhouse  96  had  been  admitted,  8 
died,  16  were  discharged  recovered,  4  relieved,  and  66  remained  on 
the  31st  December,  1816. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum  in  1831,  there  have  been 
sent  there  from  Marylebone  253  patients;  of  these  106  died,  58  were 
discharged,  1  escaped,  and  90  remained  on  the  31st  December,  1616. 
Within  the  same  period,  291  were  sent  to  licensed  housea.  The  total 
amount  paid  by  the  parish  to  the  county  asylum  for  maintenanoe 
of  tnoaties  from  1st  July,  1831,  to  Slst  December,  1616,  was 
20,19U  2s.  Id.,  the  average  cost  being  8c.  &d.  per  head  per  week. 

At  Marylebone  the  medicines  were  made  up  at  the  parish  infirmaiy 
for  both  the  in-door  and  out-door  poor;  besides  those  admitted  in  the 
ioErmary  in  1846,  as  above  stated ;  on  an  average  303  were  attended 
ID  the  workhouse,  1220  at  their  own  homes,  and  about  326  at  the  in- 
firmary. The  total  of  medical  orders  for  advice  and  attendanue  during 
the  year  was  8921,  of  whom  700  died.  The  proportion  of  persons  re- 
ceiving medical  relief  as  paupers,  according  to  tne  population  of  the 
parish,  was  139,451  at  the  last  census,  has  been  for  the  year  1  in  139. 
'llio  cost  of  the  medicines  aver^[ed  nearly  6002.  a  year,  and  the  wines 
and  spirits  about  178t 

Medical  rdvif  under  the  Poor-law  Board  is  administered  on  the 
cheape8t  terms,  fbr  the  most  part  by  contract;  and  the  poor  in 
most  cases  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  higher  class  of  medi- 
cines, as  ether,  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil  The  Rev.  C.  Kiugaley, 
ia  his  evidence  before  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Belief 
ID  1854,  states  that  a  large  number  of  the  medical  men  do  not  get 
taons  than  a  shilling  a  case,  and  they  are  very  often  out  of  pocket 
by  permanent  cases.  He  saya,  "  I  have  knowu  a  permanent  case  lie 
on  a  medical  man's  hand  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
7a  xxzr.  '12 
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oontinaally  off  and  on  supplying  tbat  person  with  medidne ;  and  he 
asked  for  some  extra  remuneration  for  it  and  did  not  get  it,  and  he  would 
not  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.*'  The  opinion  of  the  late  eminent 
statesman,  Sir  Come  wall  Lewis,  was  also  given  in  evidence  as  follows: 
"  The  result  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  so  long  as  medical  relief  remuns 
upon  its  present  footing,  so  long  as  it  is  a  system  of  relief  connected 
with  the  other  sorts  of  relief  to  the  poor,  and  administered  by  boardi 
of  guardians  from  funds  furnished  by  the  poor-rate  and  under  tk 
control  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  no  essential  alteration  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  medical  relief.**  It  is  the 
interest  of  those  concerned  under  such  circumstances  to  get  rid  of  all 
troublesome  cases,  and  since  pauper  lunatics  have  beoome  chargeable 
to  the  common  fund  of  the  union,  there  is  less  hesitation  in  doing  so ; 
and  as  stated  in  one  of  the  last  Lunacy  Reports,  "  On  the  most  trivial 
grounds  individuals  very  far  advanced  in  life,  ji'om  70  to  80  years  of 
oufBy  palsM  and  infirm^  whether  actually  of  disordered  mind,  or  imbe- 
aUy  or  epileptic,  are  likely  to  be  manufactured  into  dangerous  lunatics 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  relatives,  or  of  officials  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  charge  in  the  shortest  possible  mode.** 

The  consequence  is  that  county  lunatic  asylums  are  made  general 
hospitals  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
inmates  in  England  amounts  to  a  thousand  annually  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  convert  a  poor  sick  person 
suffering  from  dejection  or  from  delirium,  or  in  a  state  of  fiatuity,  into 
a  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  especially  where  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
jx>or-law  officials  to  do  so.  Feeble  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  bodily 
disease,  paralytic  and  aged  persons,  merely  requiring  suitable  nourish- 
ment, with  nursing  and  medical  attendance,  are  fbaquently  taken  to 
lunatic  asylums.  A  few  cases  of  this  kind,  of  recent  occurrence,  ad- 
mitted to  this  institution,  may  here  be  stated.  Two  men,  one  aged 
seventy-two,  the  other  eighty-two,  were  brought  to  the  asylum  aa 
dangerous  lunatics,  the  youngest  requiring  the  assistance  of  two 
persons,  one  on  each  side,  to  enable  him  to  rise  from  his  seat ;  he  was 
quite  helpless,  had  asthma,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  ten  days  after  his  admission.  The  other  also  died  soon  after. 
One  man,  aged  seventy-eight,  was  brought  a  distance  of  forty  miles ; 
he  died  of  pulmonary  disease  nine  days  after  admission.  Ue,  like  the 
others,  was  in  a  state  of  fatuity,  and  being  troublesome  to  his  friends* 
who  were  unable  to  look  after  him,  was  sent  here.  A  man  aged  »x.ty, 
suffering  from  pulmonary  disease  of  long  standing,  was  brought  in  a 
very  low  state,  and  died  in  four  daya  Another,  a  male  of  eighteen, 
an  idiot  and  epileptic,  with  pulmonary  phthisis  and  bed-sores,  was 
brought  about  twenty  miles  from  a  workhouse,  and  died  in  five  days. 
Another  was  brought  a  considerable  distance,  and  died  in  seven  days; 
a  female  brought  a  long  distance  was  recently  admitted  with  psoas 
abscess  and  cancer,  in  a  very  low  state,  and  died  in  nine  days.  The 
relieving  officer  said  there  was  no  one  to  attend  to  her  at  home 
Another  relieving  officer  brought  a  patient  in  the  beginning  of  Um 
week  a  long  distance,  and  said  S  he  could  have  come  on  the  praTioiis 
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Saturday  be  would  haye  brought  two  patients;  but  inrben  be  called  for 
the  second  one  in  the  morning,  be  found  him  in  a  dying  state.  Two 
cases  of  pulmonary  disease  attended  with  delirium,  one  in  the  male, 
and  the  other  in  the  female  infirmary,  both  having  come  long  journeys, 
are  mentally  recovered,^  but  too  ill  bodily  to  be  removed.  Such  cases 
show  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  sick  poor  in  workhouses 
on  the  same  liberal  footiug  as  in  asylums. 

A  poor  person  in  fever  or  any  other  dangerous  illness  is  as  much  aa 
object  for  care  as  one  who  is  insane ;  his  life  is  equally  valuable,  or 
more  so ;  by  proper  treatment  be  may  be  quickly  restored  to  health, 
and  his  services  become  at  once  valuable  to  the  public.  Any  measure 
providing  speedy  and  efficient  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  amongst  the  poor 
would  be  found  economical,  as  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  all  acute 
diseases  as  in  insanity,  that  recoveries  are  greatest  in  those  who  are 
quickly  submitted  to  proper  treatment.  A  more  liberal  provision  for 
the  poor  in  sickness  would  lessen  the  number  of  candidates  for  lunatic 
asylums. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  medical  rdu/  under 
the  present  contract  system  is  inefficient;  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  forms  a  part  of  poor  relief  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  inefficiency,  poor 
helpless  beings  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  are  often  sent  from  their 
homes  long  distances  to  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  already  over* 
crowded,  one-third  of  those  in  England  now  requiring  to  be  enlarged.' 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  workhouses  in  the  country  are  more 
than  half  empty.  Tt  has  also  been  shown  that  the  sick  poor  of  all 
classes,  under  a  different  system — not  by  contract — may  be  efficiently 
attended  in  a  workhouse. 

It  is  proposed  that  wards  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  for  idiots  and 
lunatics  in  workhouses,  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  visiting 
justices,  the  same  as  county  lunatic  asylums,  who  are  appointed 
annually  from  the  acting  magistrates  of  the  county  being  ex  officio 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

It  might  be  desirable  for  some  of  the  visitora  and  superintendents  of 
county  asylums  to  meet  in  London  during  the  session,  and  consider 

1  Sxtnci  from  the  27th  Annnal  Report  of  the  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylam,  1864. 
l>r.  Eirkuan  states  : — "As  nsnal,  many  yery  old  and  very  infirm  patients  haye  been 
admitted,  and  sereral  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  Four  patients  were  more  than 
WTenty,  and  three  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  on  admission.  Amongst  the  recent 
deaths  is  that  of  an  inmate  of  only  two  days*  residence.  Whether  these  and  others 
now  in  the  house  might  not  have  been  retained  in  the  nnion-house,  or  might  not  be 
TemoTed  to  it  withoat  any  injury  to  themselves^  is  a  question  still  awaiting  a  satis- 
fiaetory  answer.*' 

*  It  appears  from  the  Serenteenth  Beport  of  the  Oommissioners  in  Lunacy  for  1868, 
that  plans  for  new  additional  asylums  for  Surrey  and  Stafford  had  been  approred  and 
■auctioned,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Dentdgh,  Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  and 
Lancaster,  and  according  to  their  eighteenth  report,  the  following  asylums  are  nearly 
or  quite  full:  The  '* Three  Counties*  Asylum,"  Bucks,  Devon,  Bainhill,  Leicester, 
AbergaTcnny,  Colney  Hatch,  Hanwell,  Oxford,  Salop,  Suffolk,  North  and  Bast 
Udings,  Bristol  (borough). 
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matters  connected  witb  the  management  of  those  institutions^  sach  u 
the  dietary,  nniformity  in  keeping  the  records^  hy  which  information 
of  value  to  the  public  might  be  obtained,  and  also  for  a  simplificatioa 
of  the  laws  relatiye  to  pauper  lonatics. 


Art.  IV. 

Ccues  UlustrfUing  ike  Formation  qf  Morbid  Growths,  DepogUa,  Tw- 
mourSf  Cf/9t8f  d:c,  in  connexion  with  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord, 
and  their  Investing  Membranes,  With  Observations,  By  John 
W.OoLE,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.RC.P.,  Assistant-Physician  and  Lecturer 
on  Medical  Pathology,  St.  George's  HospitaL 

iOonUnuedJirom  JTo.  68,  p.  49S.) 

A. — The  Brain,  and  its  Mehb&anes,  oontinukd. 

IL  PuKULENT  Deposits.^ 

These  will  be  subdivided  into  (1)  those  which  are  unoonnectedy  and 
(2)  those  which  are  connected,  with  disease  of  the  ear. 

I.  THOSE  TTNCOKNECTED  WITH  DISEASE  07  THE  SA&.' 

Case  LXXYI.  Jbseess  in  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemispieret  eonsequemi  upos 
CareiMmatous  Ulceration  of  the  Face  and  Bight  Orbit.  Absence  of  Cerebral 
S^ptoMM, — William  S.,  aged  seveQty-nine,  died  Nov.  22Qd,  1834,  with  car- 
cmomatous  ulceration  of  the  intcuB;uments  and  bones  of  the  face  and  of  the 
lower  and  outer  walls  of  the  ri^nt  orbit.  Dunne  the  whole  of  his  disease 
there  had  been  no  symptom  pointing  to  disease  of  the  brain. 

Post'Mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  bones  of  the  face  and  of  the  right 
orbit  were  greatly  affected  by  carcinomatous  disease,  and  there  was  an  ulcera- 
tive perforation  of  the  sphenoid  bone  near  the  optic  foramen,  and  corresponding 
to  the  hole  in  the  bone  was  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  In  the  suostanoe 
of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  corresponding  to  the  perforation  of  the  dura 
mater  and  sphenoid  bone,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  (whidi  were 
much  flattened),  was  an  extensive  cavity,  with  vascular  parietes.  This  was 
comparatively  empty,  but  had  contained  a  large  amount  of  pus^  which  had 
escaped  through  the  above-described  apertures  in  the  dura  mater  and  bone. 
The  other  parts  of  the  brain  were  quite  healthy.' 

Case  LXXYII.  Abscesses  (secondary)  in  most  parts  of  the  Brain.  pMruknt 
Matter  in  Arachnoid  Cavitv,  Abscess  in  the  lAver,  communicating  by  a  Sams 
with  the  Surfcfce  of  the  Boify, — James  P.,  aged  twenty-five,  admitted  April  29tb, 
1846.  A  painter,  who.  five  weeks  previously,  when  at  work,  suffenxi  acute 
pam  at  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  but  was  much  relieved  in  six  or  seven  days. 
After  a  time  the  pain  recurred,  and  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  had  never 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  colic,  or  paby  of  the  muscles,  &c.      When 

1  Purulent  deposita  about  the  membzanes  in  connexion  with  meningitia  are  not 
included. 

*  Cases  of  disease  of  the  sinuses  or  of  meningitis  in  connexion  with  diseasB  of  ike 
car  will  appear  in  another  place. 

'  The  case  is  descrihed  m  the  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue  as  No.  28,  Series  viii. ;  abo 
by  Osnar  Hawkins,  Esq.,  in  Trans,  of  Aoyal  Med.-Chir.  Soc;,  voL  xzi.  p.  69. 
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admitted,  his  countenance  was  distressed,  skin  hot,  but  pulse  tolerably  quiet ; 
heart's  sounds  natural ;  tongue  clean,  and  bowels  acting.  He  had  much  grip* 
ing  pain,  chiefly  at  the  right  side  of  the  bellj,  and  some  vomiting.  The  abdomen 
was  distended  and  flatulent,  and  its  muscular  walls  were  hard  and  contracted. 
There  was  a  slight  blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the  ^ms.  Urine  healthy.  Ordered 
to  have  a  hot  oath,  and  an  enema  whilst  in  it,  and  afterwards  to  have  the 
abdomen  fomented,  and  to  take  alum  and  sulphate  of  ma^esia  in  the  infusion 
of  roses.  He  so  far  eot  well  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  gomg  out,  when  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  so  described  "  chills  and  heats."  He  subsequently  became 
thiuner  and  weaker,  and  eventually  a  healthy-looking  abscess  pointed  ana  burst  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  from  this  abscess  purulent  matter  would  gush  out  by  pressure 
at  the  right  hypochondrium  and  ri^ht  lumbar  region,  but  not  on  pressure  in  the 
right  iliac  region.  Strengthening  diet,  opiates,  fomentations,  and  at  times  leeches 
to  the  part,  were  required ;  and  things  went  on  the  same  until  the  pus  suddenly 
be(»me  tinged  with  bile,  and  purulent  matter  also  appeared  in  the  stools.  The 
patient  became  weaker,  rigors  and  diarrhoea  came  on,  and  he  sank,  becoming 
delirious  and  then  comatose,  into  a  typhoid  state,  and  so  died,  October  3rd,  no 
paralytic  symptoms  supervening. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  Small  elevations  of  the  dura  mater 
were  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres ;  and 
these  wefre  owing  to  collections  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
These  deposits  were  very  numerous,  and  varied  in  size  from  the  dimensions 
of  a  split  pea  to  those  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  On  removing  the  membranes,  mul- 
titudes of  small  collections  of  pus,  all  below  the  size  of  a  pea^  were  found  stud- 
ding almost  every  part  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  cortical  and  cineritious 
parts  alike,  includ^  the  corpus  striatum,  optic  thalami,  and  pons  Varolii.^  In 
some  parts  these  collections  of  pus  were  tinged  with  blood,  and  in  most 
cases  the  surrounding  brain  was  softened.  The  ventricles  presented  nothing 
unusual,  nor  was  the  brain-substance  particularly  vascular.  Thorax:  There 
were  commencing  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs,  and  indications  of  recent 
pleurisy.  Heart  quite  natural  Abdomen:  The  opening  in  the  abdominal 
walls  near  the  umbilicus  was  found  to  be  connected  with  a  sinus,  which  was 
traceable  to  a  small  abscess  in  the  Uver,  the  contents  of  which  were  highly 
tii^ged  with  bile.  Another  very  large  abscess,  and  some  smaller  ones,  also 
existed  in  the  liver,  having  no  communication  with  the  external  opening. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lam  intestines  were  conjrested,  having  many  olcers 
on  their  inner  surface.    Other  organs  naturid.    (SlS.) 

Case  LXXVIII.  Abscess  in  the  ixn  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  communicating 
with  the  Left  Lateral  Ventricle,  following  a  Scalp  Wound,  Convulsions  before 
Death, — E.  A.,  a^ed  fifteen,  was  admitt^  May  5th,  1846,  with  a  slight  stmer- 
fidal  scalp  wound  at  the  upper  and  left  part  of  the  forehead,  just  received  from 
a  fall.  Drowsiness  supervened,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  it  returned 
twice.  On  the  16th  of  the  month  great  head-ache  and  quickness  of  the  pulse 
came  on,  and  on  the  19th  two  attacks  of  convulsions.  Antimony  and  calomel 
were  given,  and  salivation  induced.  Sul^equentlv  delirium  and  frequent 
crying,  owing  to  pain,  came  on;  also  head-ache;  ana  the  right  pupil  became 
dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  Belief  was  obtained  from  leeches  and  a  blister, 
and  the  wound  quite  healed.  Later  on  the  evacuations  were  passed  involun- 
tarily, and  he  had  spectral  illusions,  but  answered  questions  sensibly  \mtil 
shortly  before  death,  which  occurred  on  the  31st. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  scalp  was  quite  healed.    There 

>  In  the  Univertity  College  Moseam,  Preparation  T.  54,  8672,  shows  a  laig« 
cavity  in  the  left  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
cavity  of  an  abecees. 
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was  a  fracture  of  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone  above  the  brov,  which  passed 
into  the  orbital  plate,  which  was  partly  depressed.  At  this  part  the  opposed 
larers  of  the  arachnoid  were  adherent,  ana  a  slight  amount  of  blood  was  loimd 
enused  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  The  anterior  part  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  softened,  and  in  it  was  a  cavity  with  drcnmscribed 
walls  containing  purulent  fluid,  and  communicating  with  the  anterior  coma  of 
the  left  ventricie.  Both  lateral  ventricles  were  mil  of  thick  pus,  but  their 
walls  were  natural.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  much  pus  and  recent  fibrin 
existed  in  the  arachnoid  cavity  and  in  the  sub-arachnoi'd  spaces,  but  not  extending 
over  the  medulla  spinalis.    Tkorax :  The  lungs  were  congested.  (125.) 

Casb  LXXIX.  Abtcett  in  the  ixrt  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  following  a  Seeif 
Wound  {foUhout  fracture).  Hemiplegia  on  the  oppoiite  side  of  the  ^od^.—Philip 
£.,  aged  twenty-five,  received  a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  about 
three  weeks  afterwards  severe  head-ache,  followed  by  rigors  and  sweating,  cams 
on,  articulation  became  affected,  and  slight  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body  supervened.  The  patient  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
November  24th,  184/,  wnen  a  sinuous  opening  in  the  scalp  leading  to  exposed 
bone  was  found  to  exist.  His  symptoms  were  relieved  by  treatment,  but  again 
became  severe,  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  side  came  on.  The  dcatiix 
of  the  wound  was  laid  open,  and  three  circles  of  bone  removed  by  trephine, 
allowing  a  quantity  of  foul  pus  to  escape  through  an  ulcerated  sloughy  opening 
in  the  aura  mater.    The  patient,  however,  died  December  7th. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  The  skull  was  free  from  any  fractnn. 
Throuffh  the  trephine  openiuf^s  in  the  skull  the  dura  mater  projected,  being 
pushea  outwards  by  the  brain.  Here  this  membrane  contained  a  sloughy 
opening,  leading  down  into  an  abscess  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere.  The  wails  of  this  abscess  were  firm  and  distinct,  but  ilie 
brain-substance  around  was  quite  pulpy,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  a  lemon 
colour.^  The  septum  lucidnm  was  much  softened.  Thorax  :  Lungs  congested. 
Much  red  fluid  in  pleural  cavities  existed.    Other  organs  naturaL  (24^.) 

Casb  LXXX.  Abscess  in  the  left  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Partial  Hemiplegia 
on  the  RIGHT  side.  Convulsions. — William  McG.,  aged  thirty-five,  aduiued 
Pebrnary  28th,  1850,  having  had  cough  for  many  years,  and  being  unable  to 
follow  work,  owing  to  weakness.  Ou  the  20th  he  began  to  feel  a  numbness  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  gradually  lost  power  of  movement  in  those  limbs,  nntii 
the  2lth,  when,  in  tne  night,  he  had  a  "  fit,"  with  partial  loss  of  consciousness, 
lasting  from  four  to  seven  a.v.  After  this,  all  power  of  movement  in  the 
affected  side  was  lost.  Sensibility  of  the  skin,  however,  remained  entire.  When 
admitted,  he  had  quite  the  aspect  of  a  phthisical  patient,  but  the  cough  wss 
not  very  ^at.  Much  head-ache  was  complained  of,  but  his  mind  was  unaf- 
fected. Bowels  regular ;  tongue  clean.  Aperients  were  given,  and  he  was 
cupped  on  the  neck;  and  as  the  head-ache  was  not  rdieved,  cold  lotion 
was  applied  to  the  head,  and  leeches  behind  the  ears.  Vomiting  caiue 
on,  unaccompanied  by  abatement  of  head-ache,  and  eventually  great  prostration 
of  stren^h  and  listlessness  ensued.  There  was  no  return  of  power  in  the  arin* 
He  graoually  sank  and  died  March  10th. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  cerebral  convolutions  were  flattened, 
especially  where  corresponding  to  the  parietal  fossae  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
where  they  were  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  very  softened.  At  one-fuurth  of  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  at  this  part,  was  a  circumscribed  abscess,  the  size  of  a  sinall 
apricot,  situated  above  and  to  the  outer  part  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
containing  dirty  greenish  pus,  and  lined  by  false  membrane.  Beyond  this,  fo^ 
a  line  in  Uiicknesa,  the  brain  was  dark  and  considerably  softened.    Moreover, 

1  Preparation  of  Brain  in  Hospital  Path.  Gataioguei  Series  viii.  No.  28. 
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the  consistency  of  the  entire  brain  was  diminished.  There  was  not  much  fluid 
in  the  ventricles.  Thorax :  Patches  of  extravasated  blood  existed  in  the  lungs. 
The  heart  was  small ;  the  left  ventricle  soft  and  flabby ;  the  valves  natural. 
Abdomem :  The  kidneys  were  congested ;  the  spleen  large  and  soft.  (46.) 

Gasb  LXXXI.  Abicess  in  the  right  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Other  parts  of  Brain 
Softened,  Purulent  Fluid  in  Ventricles.  Symptoms  like  Ague.  Partial  Hemiplegia 
on  the  LEFT  side. — Thomas  B.,  aged  twenty-six,  admitted  Februarv  27th,  1850. 
He  had  been  in  good  health  untilthe  23rd,  when  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  as 
to  motion  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  but  did  not  at  all  lose  consciousness, 
Bor  was  sensibility  of  the  skin  huge  effected.  On  admission  the  left  leg  was 
much  less  affected  than  the  arm,  and  was  only  slightly  dragged  in  wsdking, 
the  mouth  was  quite  drawn  to  the  right  side,  and  speech  was  very  indistinct. 
There  was  muchpain  in  the  head.  Pulse  full,  but  quiet.  The  tongue  clean ; 
bowels  open.  He  was  pureed  and  cupped  to  ten  oz.  between  the  shoulders, 
and  as  tne  pain  remained  tne  same,  he  was  bled  at  the  arm  to  eight  oz.,  and 
sabsequently  cupped  on  the  temples,  and  ice  was  applied  to  the  head.  He 
improved,  the  head-ache  diminished,  and  he  somewhat  recovered  the  use  of  the 
arm.  Slight  ptyalism  was  induced  by  the  hyd.  c.  creta.  On  the  24th  of  March 
severe  rigors  came  on  and  be  shook  "  like  a  person  in  ague,"  the  ends  of  the 
fin^rs  being  white  and  cold.  This  was  followed  by  warmth  and  great  re- 
action, and  during  this  he  had  a  "fit,"  succeeded  by  coma,  in  which  he 
died,  March  25th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  arachnoid  membrane  was  vascular. 
Tlie  snb-arachno'id  tissue  was  everywhere  infiltrated  with  purulent  fluid.  The 
convolutions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bight  cerebral  hemisphere  were  somewhat 
flattened,  and  of  softer  consistence  than  the  other  parts ;  and  above  the  roof 
of  the  right  lateral  ventricle  was  a  circumscribea  abscess  filled  with  thick 
greenish-coloured  fcetid  nus,  having  firm,  dense  walls,  composed  of  a  semi- 
transparent  membrane  of  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in.  thickness,  contain- 
ing bloodvessels  and  ecchymosed  spots  of  blood.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane  was  reticulated.  The  surrounding  part  of  the  brain  was  softened, 
and  the  lateral  ventricles  were  filled  with  purulent  fluid,  their  lining  mem- 
brane being  very  vascular.  The  choroid  plexus  was  dark.  Moreover  the  fornix 
and  septum  lucidum  and  parts  adjoining  the  ventricles  were  softened.  (52.) 

Case  LXXXII.  Purulent  Deposit  (Secondary.^  in  the  left  Optic  Thalamus* 
Softening  of  surrounding  Brain-substance^  Ulceration  of  the  Appendix  Caei, 
ParaU/ns  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Right  Side.  Facial  Paralysis  on  the  Left  Side, 
*-M.*B.,  aged  fifty-three,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  August  3lst,  1854, 
with  scirrhus  of  the  left  breast.  This  was  removed,  and  after  eoing  ou  well  for 
two  weeks  the  wound  became  pha?edffinic.  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
patient  had  an  "apoplectic  attack,  followed  by  coma,  loss  of  power  in  the 
riakt  le^  and  arm,  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  difficult  articulation. 
She  partially  recovered  power  in  the  affected  arm,  but  bed  sores  came  on,  and 
she  sank  and  died  December  1st,  apparently  from  exhaustion. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — CV-axivm.*  Bones  healthy.  The  general  consistency 
of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  was  diminished,  and  especially  the  fornix  and  the 
aeptum  lucidum.  The  leu  optic  thalamus,  which  to  the  extent  of  about  the  size 
of  a  threepenny-piece  was  of  an  ochrey  colour,  was  very  much  softened  at  its 
posterior  and  upper  parts,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  purulent  deposit.  Much 
of  the  left  corpus  striatum  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain 
vr^re  extensively  softened.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  large  and  full  of  limpid 
fluid.  Thorax:  Organs  natural.  Abdomen:  Kidneys  much  diseased,  and 
one  of  them  contain^  a  mass  of  fibrin  in  its  substance.    The  appendix  of  the 
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CKCum  was  thickened  and  ulcerated,  and  behind  the  caecam  vas  a  large  qoantitj 
of  foetid  pus.^  (369.) 

Case  LXXXIII.  Abscesses  in  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Brain^  imeki^M^ 
the  Left  Hippocampus  Majors  and  in  the  Cerebellum,  Paralysis  of  the  right  Anu 
Convulsions, — Walter  W.,  aged  twentv-three,  admitted  March  13th,  1856 ;  a 
footman,  who  had  been  ill  three  weexs  with  shivering,  languor,  and  feverish'* 
ness,  owing,  as  was  thought,  to  "cold."  When  admitted  he  was  npidlj 
falling  into  a  typhoid  state,  but  no  spots  were  found  on  the  skin.  He  baa  also 
pain  in  the  head,  and  had  lost  the  use  of  the  right  arm,  the  sensibilitj 
of  its  surface  being  also  partially  destroyed.  Pulse  full,  88 ;  scEdp  hot ;  ton2:iiQ 
foul ;  countenance  depressed.  Ordered  sdiines  and  chloric  aether,  and  leet^ 
to  the  temples,  and  beef-tea.  The  pam  in  the  head  was  relieved,  but  sickness 
came  on,  and  later  still  he  was  quite  unable  to  answer  rationally.  Sordes  ae- 
cumulated,  and  the  tongue  became  dry  and  raw.  The  right  arm  became 
certainly  less  paralysed.  Eventually  ne  had  a  succession  of  "fits,"  and 
died  March  22nd  (the  paralysed  arm  at  the  time  being  flexed  on  the  chest). 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  Dura  mater  very  congested.  Certfbnt 
convolutions  much  flattened.  A  slight  amount  of  recently -formed  fibrin  was 
found  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane  covering  the  left  hemisphere.  Moreover, 
several  abscesses  were  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  two  in  the  right 
hemisphere,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  and  of  the  size  of  a  filbert;  a 
largish  one  about  the  centre  of  the  left  hemisphere  surrounded  by  smaller  cavities 
of  pus ;  two  others  also  at  the  posterior,  ana  one  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  same 
hemisphere.  The  left  ventricle  contained  some  pus  and  fibrin  shreds,  aod 
the  septum  lucidum  was  softened.  Collections  of  purulent  matter  were  also 
met  with  in  the  left  hippocampus  major,  and  the  left  optic  thalamus ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  cerebellum  was  an  abscess.  In  all  these  cases  the  pom* 
lent  collections  were  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  bright  vessels.  Thorax  :  Aa 
abscess  existed  in  the  ri^ht  lung ;  and  a  quantity  of  darkish  fluid  was  found  in 
the  right  pleural  sac,  havmg  apparently  been  denved  from  the  stomach  throogh 
a  hole  in  the  diaphragm.  Abdomen:  A  ra^ed  hole  in  the  waUs  of  the  stomach 
existed,  apparently  produced  by  the  gastric  juice.'  (69.) 

Case  LXXXIY.  Abscess  of  the  rioht  Cerebral  Hemisphere  in  eonmexumwith 
Caries  of  the  Cranium  andperforationofthe  Dura  mater  {Swhilitie,) — John  Ci 
aged  thirty-five,  admitted  July  lltii,  1856.  He  had  had  syphilis  five  yean  befoRy 
and  three  years  previously  had  been  in  hospital  for  diseased  bones  of  the  bead« 
Since  then  pieces  of  dead  bones  had  been  removed.  For  three  weeks  before  he 
came  to  the  hospital  he  had  been  delirious  and  eaten  very  little,  and  on  admis- 
sion was  very  weak,  and  showed  a  great  tendency  to  sleep,  having  also  a  wild  and 
vacant  expression ;  at  times  forgetting  himself,  although  a  few  seconds  before 
he  could  replv  to  questions,  but  with  some  hesitation.  The  pulsus  was  weak 
and  quick.  He  had  been  blistered.  He  went  on  in  the  same  wav  for  seversl 
hours,  when  he  became  very  drowsy,  and  so  remained  until  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  day  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — ^Two  ulcers  existed  in  the  fore-head  a  little  to  the 
ri^ht  of  the  middle  line,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  superior  orbital  ridge, 
discharging  sanious  matter.  Cranium :  Corresponding  to  the  ulcers  above* 
named  of  the  scalp  was  a  deep  ulcer  in  the  frontal  bone,  penetrating  to 
the  diploe,  and  also  a  second  one,  penetrating  the  entire  thickness  of  thQ 

^  Preparation  of  Brain,  in  Hoipital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  tuL  No.  81. 
'  I  have  notes  of  a  similar  instance  of  (apparent)  post-mortem  solution  of  the  valb 
of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm  in  a  case  of  caries  of  the  internal  ear  producing  oereM 
arachnitis,  but  no  abscess  of  the  brain. 
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cranium,  baring  a  piece  of  loose  bone  in,  connexion.  Tbe  veins  of  tbe 
diploe  were  bealtby.  The  dura  mater  corresponding  to  the  ulcers  was  shreddy 
and  covered  with  fibrin,  and  dark  coloured ;  and  in  one  place  was  perforated 
by  an  opening  which  was  only  blocked  up  by  adhesions  to  the  subjacent  brain. 
Ijie  surface  of  the  brain  was  dry  and  smooth ;  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses 
natural.  The  anterior  two-thircLs  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  were  con* 
verted  into  a  collection  of  foetid  pus,  the  surrounding  brain-tissue  being 
softened.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  were  very  much  softened,  and  the 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  were  of  a  leaden  gre^  colour.  The  entire 
brain  was  somewhat  softened,  and  the  ventricles  contamed  much  turbid  fluid, 
and  some  recent  fibrinous  shreds  floating  about. 

Microscopical  Examination. — ^The  walls  of  the  abscess  and  the  surrounding 
brain-tissue  presented  the  following  appearances :  (a.)  Vast  numbers  of  circular, 
oval,  and  irregular  double-contoured  globules  of  brain-fat. — (fi.)  Many  old 
empty  nerve-tm)e8,  mostly  like  bits  of  broken  thread,  (c)  Occasional  cells  like 
pus,  many  of  them  being  contained  in  a  pale,  oval,  slightly  granularly-shaped 
oell-layer.  (d.)  Broken  bloodvessels,  many  with  blood-globules  inside,  and  some 
with  granular  speckled  walls,  but  none  with  any  decided  fat-globules  in  con* 
nexion.  (e.)  Oval  and  round  small  cells,  pale,  with  slightly  granular  contents. 
(/)  Angular  cells  with  obvious  fatty  contents,  (ff.)  Loose  blood-globules. 
(k.)  Granular  particles.  (t .)  Some  very  Uurge,  rounded,  pale  vesicles,  varving 
from  the  size  of  pus-globules  to  three  times  the  size.  No  fibres  ancf  no 
granular  corpuscles  were  met  with  in  any  part. 

The  other  organs  of  the  body  were  natnraL  (162.) 

Case  LXXXV.  Abscess  of  the  lbft  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Thrombosis  of 
Cerebral  Sinuses.  Hemiple^a  on  the  left  (the  corresponding)  side  of  the  bodjy.^^ 
B4}bert  S.,  aged  twenty-six,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  August  13th,  1866, 
with  well-marked  pneumonia  on  the  left  side,  having,  as  he  said,  only  been  ill 
a  few  days  with  his  chest,  but  having  had  head-ache  for  many  months,  and 
having  at  times  been  subject  to  an  involuntary  spasm  of  the  ri^ht  arm.  After 
recovering  from  the  affection  of  the  lun^,  the  nead-ache  continued,  chiefly  at 
the  back,  and  he  had  the  feeling  as  of  his  '*eyes  bein^  forced  out  o/kis  head^* 
Owing  to  his  bavins  onyx  in  the  left  eye,  and  failure  ot  sight  in  the  right  one, 
he  was  placed  unaer  the  surgeon's  treatment,  but  quite  lost  the  sight  in 
the  right  eye.  Subsequently  he  had  a  "fit,"  the  right  side  being  chiefly 
affected,  in  which  he  struggled  much,  and  the  mouth  was  much  drawn; 
after  the  fit  he  remained  nemiplegic  on  the  left  side.  He  was  often 
nauseated,  and  vomited  phlegm,  but  no  food.  Strabismus  supervened,  and  a 
peculiar  smackine  of  the  lips,  as  if  he  was  thirsty,  but  he  could  not  or  would 
not  swallow.  The  skin  became  hot  and  dry,  and  febrile  excitement  set  in : 
and  at  times  there  was  twitching  of  the  sight  leff  and  arm,  when  the  skin  of 
those  parts  would  lose  sensibility  to  touch.  The  left  leg  was,  however,  drawn 
np  when  touched.  At  times  a  moving  to  and  fro  of  the  left  arm  was  expe- 
rienced. The  upper  eyelid  on  the  rignt  side  would  remain  only  half  closed 
when  he  was  desired  to  shut  the  eye,  and  there  was  decided  partial  paralysis 
of  the  rwld  side  of  the  face.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  became  much 
inflamed  and  dry,  and  the  cornea  became  so  opaque  that  the  pupil  could  not 
be  seen.  The  evacuations  were  all  passed  involuntarilv.  Ke  had  several 
general  convulsive  attacks,  and  he  gradually  sank  and  diea. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  bones  of  the  skull,  as  also  the 
external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  were  natural.  The  superior  longitudinal 
uid  the  left  lateral  and  left  petrosal  sinuses,  as  far  as  the  beginmng  of  the 
internal  jumilar  vein,  were  plugged  up  by  firm  blood-coagulum,  which,  thouj^h 
on  the  whole  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  was  in  phices  quite 
diffluent,  and  broken  down  into  a  grumous  fluid.    Similar  clots  were  found  in 
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many  SQ|)erficial  vessels  between  the  convolutions.  In  the  arachnoid  sac  on 
the  left  side  of  the  skull,  purulent  fluid  and  fibrinous  material  existed.  The 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  l^  cerebral  hemisphere 
was  slightly  diminished  in  consistency,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain  at  this  part  was  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  lined 
by  a  soft  fibrinous  material  and  containing  pus.  The  thin  portion  of  brain  sepa- 
rating this  abscess  from  the  surface  was  softened.  Much  turbid  fluid  and 
fibrinous  shreddy  material  existed  in  the  latend  ventricles  adherent  partly  to 
their  walls  and  to  the  chorcnd  plexuses. 

Microscopical  Examinatitm,  of  the  softened  part  of  the  middle  cerebral  lobe 
showed  the  presence  of  granular  and  refracting  matter,  and  the  coating  of  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  by  fatty  matter,  with  here  and  there  granular  bodies  of 
the  size  of  pus-globules,  and  occasional  ones  of  a  much  larger  and  conglomerate 
nature,  and  of  a  dark  ffrey  colour.  The  fibrinous  material  adherent  to  the 
choroid  plexuses  and  walls  of  the  ventricles  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fat 
and  granular  matter,  with  occasional  crystalline  particles  and  numbers  of  deU- 
cate  round  cells  of  the  size  of  pus-corpuscles,  with  here  and  there  larger  cell* 
bodies,  which  in  some  instances  had  aggregations  of  refracting  and  granular 
particles  on  their  surface.^  (222.) 

Cabb  LXXXYI.  Abicen  in  the  left  Lobe  of  the  Cerebelkm.  Reeeui  Eieir^ 
vatation  of  Blood  in  tke  Bight  Hemitpkere  of  the  Cerebrum.  &fmptom»  fd^ 
lowing  upon  a  Fall. — £liza  W.,  aged  forty-six,  was  admitted  March  25th, 
1857)  havinff  been  iU  since  a  fall  which  she  had  thirteen  weeks  previously, 
followed  by  bleeding  at  the  nose,  head-ache,  and  frequent  vomiting.  For  the 
three  weeks  before  admission,  the  sickness  had  been  constant  and  severe,  and 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  of  mental  vigour.  When  she  came  into  the 
hospital,  she  was  partially  delirious.  The  tongue  was  very  dirty,  the  bowels 
costive,  the  pulse  very  weak,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  sluggish,  and  there  was 
alight  cough.  Two  days  later  she  was  very  delirious,  and  when  she  slept^  which 
was  but  to  a  slight  extent,  she  was  groaning  and  talking  muclu  Evacuatiooa 
were  passed  involuntarily,  and  she  died,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  April  2nd« 

Foit-mortem  Examination. — ^The  body  was  much  emaciated;  the  olood  in 
the  body  was  generally  very  fluid.  Cranium :  The  skull  was  very  thick,  and 
the  diploe  very  slight ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  was  much  pitted  by 
Pacchionian  bodies.  The  cerebral  membranes  were  natural,  but  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  very  much  flattened,  which  appeared  as 
if  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  skull,  inasmuch 
as  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
flattening.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain  on  the  right 
side  was  a  large  loose  clot  of  apparently  fresh  blood,  and  the  brain  around  was 
broken  down.  In  the  left  side  of  the  cerebellum  was  a  bilocular  cavity^  equal 
to  two  hazel-nuts  in  size,  containing  a  quantity  of  healthy-looking  pus.  lbs 
walls  of  this  cavity  were  easily  dislodged  from  the  substance  of  the  cerebeUum, 
which  was  softened  around.  The  corpus  dentatum  was  obliterated.  The 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  very  atheromatous.  (76.) 

Casb  LXXXVII.  Abtcess  of  the  bight  Corpus  Striatum,  discharging  into  (he 
Bight  Cerebral  Ventricle, — ^William  S.,  of  apparently  middle  age,  admitted 
Sept.  29th,  1858.  His  previous  histoi^  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  he  waS| 
on  admission,  complaining  of  great  pam  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the 
head.    He  died  in  great  suffering,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Fost-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  upper  part  of  the  right  cerebral 
hemisphere  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  softer  than  natural    In  the  anterkr 

^  ThiB  ease  has  been  related  in  Trans,  of  Path.  Soo.,  vol  x.  p.  20,  in  eoanerina 
with  the  plugging  of  the  cranial  nnnsea* 
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part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  on  the  right  side,  a  collection  of  purulent  matter 
was  found,  enclosed  in  a  dense  firm  capsule  (of  the  size  of  a  walnut),  which 
at  one  part  had  burst  and  discharged  into  the  right  ventricle,  which  was  full  of 
pus  J  The  neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain  were  softened.  The  walls  of  the 
abscess  when  examined  nUerotedpically  were  founa  to  be  composed  chiefly ' 
of  fibrous  tissue.  Much  purulent  matter  and  recent  fibrin  formed  in 
the  sub-arachnoid  spaces  at  tne  base  of  the  brain.  Other  organs  of  body 
natural.  (236). 

Casb  LXXXVIII.  Ab»ce99  of  the  eight  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Coma. 
Conlraciio'n  of  the  Muscles  qf  the  left  Arm^  which  was  paralysed  as  to  moiion,^^ 
Anne  R.,  aged  thirty,  admitted  June  16,  1856.  An  intemperate  prostitute 
who  had  been  intoxicated  for  the  space  of  two  days  before  admission.  It  was 
not  known  by  her  friends  that  any  cerebral  symptoms  had  ever  previously 
existed ;  but  she  had  been  quite  comatose  for  twelve  hours  before  admission. 
At  that  time  she  could  only  just  trv  to  open  her  mouth  when  asked ;  the 
evacuations  were  passed  involuntariiy.  The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  was  very 
dilated ;  there  was  no  want  of  equikbrium  in  the  features ;  the  left  arm  was 
quite  devoid  of  motor  power,  but  was  not  without  sensibility  of  the  skin.  The 
biceps  of  the  left  arm  was  strongly  contracted.  Purgatives,  as  also  wine  and 
ammonia,  were  given,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  neck.  Fur  almost  a  week 
the  patient  lay  as  above  described,  perspiring  plentifully.  Counter-irritation 
was  renewed,  but  no  change  occurred,  excepting  that  the  breathing  became 
much  embarrassed.    She  died  on  the  22nd  Juue. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — In  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere was  found  a  lar^  abscess  containing  greenish-yellow  offensive  pus,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus  striatum  almost  to  the  posterior 
ps^  of  the  hemisphere,  only  being  separated  from  the  brain's  surface  by  a  very 
thin  layer  of  cerebral  matter,  whicn  was  conspicuously  condensed.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  healthy.  The  abscess  was  lined  by  a  granular  mem- 
brane. The  dura  mater  lining  the  base  of  the  cranium,  covering  the  temporal 
bones  &c.,  as  also  the  veins  and  sinuses,  were  quite  healthy.  The  temporal 
bones  were  not  examined.    Other  organs  of  the  oody  natural  (170.) 

Casb  LXXXIX.  Abscess  in  the  Anterior  Lobe  of  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemi' 
xphere  following  Scalp'wound,  Arachnitis,  Fus  in  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus.-^ 
Charles  F.,  aged  forty-four,  was  admitted  May  8th,  1862,  having  been  pulled 
to  the  ground  by  another  man,  but  not  made  insensible,  with  tnree  or  four 
scalp-wounds  over  the  right  part  of  the  forehead,  penetrating  to  the  bone. 
There  was  some  puffiness  of  the  scalp  and  eyelids.  He  went  on  well  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  rigors  came  on,  the  pulse  became  throbbing  and  108  per 
minute,  the  skin  dir,  and  the  tongue  creamy.  Bisors  returned,  pain  was  felt 
in  the  ankles  and  snoulders,  and  he  sank  ana  died  May  25th. 

Fost-mortem  Examination, — The  outer  surface  of  the  cranium  was  very 
slightly  roughened ;  pus  was  found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater 
opposite  one  of  the  scalp- wounds ;  also  much  pus  and  recent  fibrine  in  the 
arachnoid  cavity.  At  one  part  the  dura  mater  was  for  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference ulcerated,  and  in  tne  brain-substance  beneath  was  an  abscess.  The 
entire  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  on  this,  the  right  side,  was  much  softened. 

1  Id  St  Bariholomew*8  Hospital  Museiim,  Series  vi.  No.  22,  is  a  specimen  ahowing 
abecess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  which  communicated  with  the  lateral 
▼entricle  of  the  same  side,  removed  from  a  man  aged  forty,  who  was  exhausted  by 
syphilis  and  mercury ;  also  another  one  in  the  same  aeries,  No.  47,  showing  a  similar 
communication  between  an  abscess  in  one  cerebral  henusphere  and  the  lateral  ventricle, 
j^m  ft  child  aged  four,  who  had  suffered  from  a  scalp-wound  and  exposure  of  the  cranium. 
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Parulent  fluid  existed  is  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Thorax  and 
Abdomen :  Scrofulous  deposits  were  found  in  the  lungs,  which  were  ooiigested, 
and  the  kidneys  had  adherent,  capsules.  (141.) 

Case  XG.  Absrest  in  ike  Anterior  lobe  of  the  bight  Cerebral  Eemp- 
nhere^folkninng  Fracture  of  the  Occipital  Bone.  Facial  Farafyais  and  Spasm 
be/ore  Death, — Michael  M.,  aged  twenty  five,  was  admitted  August  9th,  1863, 
having,  whilst  drunk,  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Head-ache  came  on  two  days  later,  also  restlessness,  and  slight  want  of  power 
in  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  face.  The  pupils  of  both  ejes  were 
dilated  and  sluggish,  fie  went  on  the  same  until  the  S^th,  when  he  was 
seized  with  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Coma  rapidly  came  on,  and 
he  died  on  the  84th. 

Fost-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  occipital  bone  on  the  right 
side  was  found  to  be  fractured  for  the  length  of  two  inches  only.  On  both 
sides  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  was  smeared  over  by  a 
thin  layer  or  blood.  The  white  portion  of  tne  anterior  lobe  of  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  bruised,  and  between  this  part  and  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  near  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  was  an  abscess,  the  whole  pia 
mater  of  the  neighbourhood  being  thickened  and  injected.  The  lateral  tcih 
trides  were  distended  with  purulent  fluid,  and  their  lining  opaque.  At  the 
whole  of  the  base  of  the  brain  recent  fibrin  existed  in  the  subarachnoid 
tissues.  (228.) 

Case  XCI.  Abscess  of  very  large  size  in  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemispheret 
following  a  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Eight  Farietal  Bone  of  the  Skull,  Coma 
and  stertor  before  Death, — ^WiUiam  fi.,  aged  sixteen,  having  fallen  eleven  feet 
from  a  height,  was  admitted  Aug.  13th,  1862,  in  a  half  stupid  state,  but  capable 
of  answenng  questions,  and  having  sustained  a  depressed  fracture  of  the 
occiput,  and  scalp  wound  correspondmg,  tiirough  which  some  matter  projected 
thought  to  be  brain.  On  the  aa^  after  admission  his  mind  was  quite  dear, 
excepting  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  acddent.  The  pulse  was  quick; 
there  was  no  pain,  and  the  pupils  were  natural.  Slight  pain  in  the  head  and 
puffiness  of  the  wound  came  on  later;  the  pulse  rose,  the  tongue  became 
white.  An  incision  into  the  wound  was  made,  and  much  discharge,  mixed 
with  brain  substance,  took  place.  The  patient  went  on  well  until  the  26ih, 
when  he  suddenly  became  unconscious;  stertor  and  dilatation  of  ihe  pupils 
came  on ;  the  pulse  fell  to  52,  and  he  died  on  the  27th. 

Fost-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  A  circular  fracture  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  parietal  bone  existed  on  the  right  side  of  the  skull,  equidistant 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  bone.  This  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  contained  several  angular  fragments.  On  the  outside 
of  the  dura  mater,  close  to  the  fracture,  were  a  few  flues  of  bloody  ooagulum^ 
and  a  portion  of  bone  was  left  adherent  to  it  on  removing  the  calvarinm. 
Corresponding  to  this  a  small  amount  of  recent  fibrin  was  found  on  the  oerebnd 
hemisphere,  on  breaking  through  which  a  large  quantity  of  creamy  pus,  faintly 
tingea  with  blood,  came  out.  This  had  been  contained  in  an  absoess,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  part  corresponding  to  the  injury  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  right 
lateral  ventride,  Deing  only  limited  from  this  cavity  by  its  lining  membrane. 
The  abscess  was  so  large  as  to  pass  into  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  hemisphere,  so  that  all  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  lobe  lad 
been  destroyed.    The  other  parts  of  the  brain  were  natural.  (231.) 

Case  XCII.    Abscess  in  the  left   Cereal  Hemisphere.     Left   VemirieU 

full  of  Fus,    Dysphagia,    Misapplication  of  Words,    Spasm  of  the  Mmsdes 

of  the  right  Arm.     tUgiditg  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Back. — Susan  S.,  aged 
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forty.four,  admitted  July  22,  1863,  with  florid  face,  and  fairly  nourished. 
Catamenia  had  been  absent  nine  months,  when  two  weeks  before  admission 
she  was  much  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  comphuned  of  giddiness, 
and  soon  after  fell  into  some  water  which  was  near,  and  was  much 
frightened.  After  that  her  manner  became  changed.  She  miscalled  objects, 
ana  oould  not  be  understood.  She  then  became  stranger,  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  At  that  time  she 
would  not  answer  questions  in  a  direct  way,  often  murmuring  in  reply 
something  unconnected  with  them.  She  often  raised  the  hands  to  the  head,  and 
complained,  Yaguelv,  of  being  ill.  No  febrile  symptoms  exbted.  Pupils 
natund.  The  bowels  were  opened  with  aloes  and  ammonia.  The  urine  gave 
a  precipitate  when  cooled,  after  the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid.  It  was 
subsequently  observed  that  the  head  was  hot,  whilst  the  legs  were  decidedly  cold. 
The  face  was  not,  however,  flushed.  The  tongue  became  furred.  She  never 
would  look  anyone  in  the  face.  Subsequently,  a  tnick  herpetic  eruption  broke  out 
round  her  mouth.  She  became  more  indifferent,  and  the  right  arm  became 
'spasmodicalhr  flexed,  and  could  not  be  straightened.    There  came  on  also  a 

?sneral  stiflmess  of  the  whole  body  shown  when  she  was  lifted  up  in  bed. 
he  right  pupil  became  more  dilated  than  the  left  and  less  active.  Before 
death,  which  occurred  July  20,  the  right  arm  became  gradually  relaxed,  but 
dysphagia  and  slight  convmsions  came  on,  and  incontinence  of  fseces. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  Membranes  congested.  The  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  was  broken  down  into  a  mass  of 
greenish  purulent  matter ;  and  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  same  (the  left)  hemi- 
aphere  was  a  collection  of  yellow  pus.  The  left  ventricle  was  full  of  purulent 
fluid.    Other  organs  of  body  presented  nothing  unusual  (181.) 

Case  XCIII.  Abscess  {Secondary)  in  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the  left  Hemisphere 
of  the  Brain  follotDing  Amputation.  Symptoms  liJke  Ayue.^^The  psXient,  a  man 
aged  thirty-five,  had  left  the  hospital  after  an  amputation  ot  the  fore-arm. 
having  been  frequently  drunk,  he  was  again  admitted  October  31st,  1860» 
owing  to  shivering,  sweating,  and  vomiting.  The  rigors  recurred  daily,  at 
almost  the  same  hour,  reminding  one  of  ague.  He  was  ordered  wine  and 
brandy,  and  improved  slightly,  but  the  riffors  returned  more  or  less.  An 
abscess  formed  m  one  of  the  buttocks,  cougli  and  pain  in  the  chest,  and  bloodv 
expectoration  came  on ;  the  general  surface  became  very  yellow,  and  he  sank 
and  died  twenty-seven  days  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — A  small  part  of  the  ulna  was  found  necrosed, 
and  a  large  abscess  was  found  within  one  of  the  deltoid  muscles.  The  bracliial 
▼eins  were  healthy,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  higher  up  showed  its  structure 
to  be  also  healthy.  On  removing  the  brain,  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  (ol 
the  size  of  a  filbert),  was  found  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain  on  the  left  side.  This  pus  was  contained  in  a  cavity  lined  by  a  granular 
membrane ;  other  parts  of  the  brain,  the  veins,  &c.,  appeared  to  be  healthy. 
The  lungs  contained  secondary  deposits  and  abscesses.  The  other  organs  of 
the  body  were  healthy.  (308.) 

Case  XCIY.  Abscess  in  the  left  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Symptoms  like  Agtte^ 
followedbif  Coma. — Margaret  J.,  aged  thirty-ei^ht,  admitted  into  the  Leeds  In- 
firmary Julv  21st,  1864.  She  had  previously  enjoyed  good  health,  and  only  been 
ill  two  weeks.  Her  illness  began  with  head-ache,  pain  in  the  back,  rigors,  vomit« 
ing,  and  want  of  sleep ;  and  sne  had  had  a  rigor  almost  daily.  The  bowels  had 
not  been  open.  On  admission,  there  was  much  fever  and  thirst;  hot  and 
dry  skin;  pulse  112,  regular;  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  and  back;  was 
quite  conscious;  aspect  ol  countenance  natural ;  and  she  expressed  anxiety  to  get 
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welL  Ordered  sulphate  of  quinine  every  six  hours,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
apnicnte,  and  rieo  sad  milk  dwt.  The  rigors  continued  daily,  and  also  much 
Tomiting.  This  went  on  until  the  9&tii»  whea  she  became  unconscious,  the 
eyes  remaining  fixed.  There  was  slight  treraUiQg  of  the  body,  but  no  coutuI- 
sive  motions.  The  tongue  was  dr^  and  brown,  and  she  nfosed  food.  She 
remained  unconscious  several  hours.  Stimnhmts  were  gives,  and  a  blister  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  On  the  28tb,  evacuations  were  passed  involun- 
taply;  the  tongue  and  lips  were  covered  with  sordes.  Diarrhosa  became  bad, 
and  on  the  followiug  day  she  sank  and  died. 

Foai-mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  The  cerebral  membranes  were  quite 
healthy,  as  also  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  the  middle  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  was  a  small  cavity  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  filled  with  purulent 
fluid  and  broken-down  brain-matter.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  were  soft  and 
very  ragged.  The  other  parts  of  the  brain  presented  nothing  unusuaL  The 
organs  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  natural.  No  history  of  any  pysmic 
affection  could  be  traced. 

[For  the  particulars  of  this  case  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Allbutt,  phyaiaan  to 
the  Leeds  Infirmary.]^ 

Case  XOY.  Absceu  in  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Bemiplema  of  the 
van  eide  following  an  attack  of  Apoplexy, — ^Angus  M*D.,  aged  thirty- one^ 
a  private  soldier,  was  admitted  into  nospital  July  29th,  1820,  tabonring  under 
partial  hemiple^  of  the  left  side,  having  had  an  apoplectic  attack  in  December, 
1819,  and  having  partly  recovered  the  use  of  the  left  arm  and  les,  which  had 
been  quite  paralysed.  He  amended  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  walk  with  ease^ 
and  was  discharged.  His  intellect  was,  however,  much  affected,  and  he  was 
remarkably  indolent.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1821,  however,  he  was  re- 
admitted m  the  same  state  of  mind,  except  that  he  was  more  indolent,  his 
animal  functions  being,  however,  pretty  natural.  On  the  13th  of  November 
he  would  not  rise  from  bed,  and  voided  his  fteces  and  urine  in  bed.  His  pulse 
was  rather  quick  and  feeble,  and  on  the  21st  he  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
resembling  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  followed  by  coma,  which  in  a  few  hours  tennisated 
in  death. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were 
full,  and  there  was  much  fluid  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  also  more 
than  usual  in  the  ventricles.  In  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, a  little  above  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  was  a  cavity  of  irregular 
form,  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  with  soft,  reddish  panetes, 
lined  by  a  membrane,  not  unlike  the  dura  mater,  and  containing  a  quantity  of 
puriform  matter.  The  corpus  striatum  on  the  opposite,  the  10  side,  was  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  and  morbidly  soft.  Otherwise  the  brain  throughout  was  of  firm 
consistence.  Thorax :  There  was  about  an  ounce  of  serum  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  and  the  heart  was  loaded  with  fat.  In  other  respects  the  thoracie 
organs  were  quite  natural.  Abdomen :  The  liver  was  very  small,  only  weighii^ 
2^  lbs.,  but  appeared  quite  natural  in  character.  Other  organs  picsentea 
nothing  unusual. 

For  the  details  of  this  case  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  John  Davy. 


Case  XCVI.  Large  Abscess  in  the  right  Hemisphere  of  the  Brain,  in 
with  Hernia  of  that  Organ  through  the  Cranial  Bone,    Hemiplegia  on  the  L^ 
Side, — Charles  L.,  aged  thirty -two,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  Febraaiy, 

1  We  have  a  specimen  in  our  hospital  museum,  presented  by  (kemt  Hawkini^  Bh]. 
(Series  viiL  No.  22),  of  ahsoess  of  the  saperficial  part  of  the  bnin  in  oonnezi<m  inUi 
exfoliation  of  the  parietal  bone,  the  result  of  a  bum.  Unfortunately,  we  have  ao 
further  details  of  the 
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1833.  He  lived  freely  as  a  senrant  in  tropical  parts,  but  had  enjoyed  good 
health  (excepting  some  rheumatism  and  syphilis)  until  about  two  and  a  half 
Tears  previously,  when  during  sleep  in  the  sun  he  experienced  great  pain  in  the 
bead,  which  prevented  his  working  for  some  days.  Some  time  after  he  per- 
ceived a  depression  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  rieht  side  of  the 
head.  This  increi^ed,  and  aXterwards  was  succeeded  by  a  swelling,  whieh  de> 
veloped  into  a  pulsating  tumour,  which  was  punctured  and  otherwise  treated. 
After  attaining  a  certain  size  it  remained  the  same  until  eight  weeks  before 
admission,  when  he  suddenly  had  a  sharp  pain  in  the  head  and  suffered  from 
giddiness  and  unconsciousness.  After  this  a  fanffus  protruded  at  the  seat  of 
the  tumour ;  and  when  he  was  admitted  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  spring- 
ing^ from  the  tumour  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  right 
pamtal  bone.  On  the  upper  part,  also,  of  the  left  parietal  bone  was  a  soft 
elastic  depression  with  ill-defliied  smooth  edges,  where  pulsation  of  the  brain 
was  perceptible,  and  close  by  was  another  but  smaller  aepression.  Ligatures 
were  applied,  but  the  tumour,  notwithstanding  sloughing,  increased,  ana  much 
nain  in  toe  head  was  experienced.  Subseauentlj^  numbness  of  the  right  leg  and 
ujt  arm,  and  dimness  of  sight,  came  on,  and  pddmess  on  recovery,  witn  tendency 
to  sickness.  Partial  paruysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  much  numbness 
of  the  left  arm,  and  slight  numbness  of  the  left  leg  supervened.  Eventually  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  paralysed,  and  paralvsis  of  the  sphincters 
and  dysphagia  came  on.    Coma  preceded  death  in  March.^ 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium  :  The  fungus  growth  proved  to  be  a 
portion  of  brain  which  had  protruded  through  a  large  opening  in  the  skull, 
which  was  also  much  thickened  in  some  parts,  and  otherwise  altered.  In  the 
eentre  of  the  fungus  ^owth  was  an  opening  leading  into  an  abscess  of  large 
size  in  the  ri^ht  hemisphere,  extending  almost  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  been  dischargea  during  life.  Around  the  abscess  and 
fungus  the  brain  was  vascular  and  altered  in  colour.' 

n.  rURTTLEIVT  DEPOSITS  IK  THE  STTBSTAVCB  OP  THE  BRAIK  DT  CONirEXIGN 

WITH  DISEASES  OP  THE  EAB. 

Case  XCVII.  Abteest  in  the  Anterior  and  Middle  Lobes  of  the  lept  Cerebrai 
Hemisphere,  Disease  of  the  Inner  Ear,  Ckma  before  Death, — Matthew  P.,  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  for  some  years  had  been  subiect  to  occasional  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  left  ear,  was  admitted  August  24th,  1835,  three  weeks  after  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  the  edge  of  a  door.  This  accident  was  followed  by 
intense  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  blow,  and  subsequently  over  the  whole  heaa. 
In  a  week's  time  delirium  came  on,  with  frequent  attempts  at  self-destruction. 
He  became  comatose  August  27th,  and  in  a  few  hours  died.  It  was  stated  that 
when  at  any  time  the  discharge  from  the  ear  ceased  to  run  he  was  wont  to  be 
▼cry  deaf. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 

*  This  case  is  given  with  all  details,  by  Mr.  OaBsar  Hawkins,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
B^md  Med.-Chir.  Society,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  289. 

'  For  preparations  showing  the  fungus  growth  and  the  bone,  see  Hoep  Path.  Gat., 
Series  ii  Noa.  41  and  42.  In  the  pathological  oolleotion  of  King's  College  is  also  a 
speeimen  of  hernia  cerebri  (Ko.  787)  in  which  an  abeoeas  exists  in  Uie  brain  sabetanoe, 
eommnnieating  with  the  lateral  ventricle.  Trephining  had  been  reeorted  to.  Also 
in  St.  Thoma8*B  Hospital  Mnseum,  Preparation  No.  74  shows  hernia  of  the  brain 
through  the  right  half  of  the  frontal  boile,  owing  to  fracture,  the  brain  containing  an 
abaoesB  extending  more  than  an  inch  into  its  snbetance.  And  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Preparation  No.  85,  Series  ri.,  a  large  cavity  exists  in  the  brain-subetanoo 
in  a  case  of  hemia^  after  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  contained  purulent  fluid. 
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left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  contained  a  large  ahsoess,  the  walls  of  whidi 
in  a  state  approaching  to  gangrene.  This  abscess  communicated  with  the  cayity 
of  the  tympanum  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  The  temporal  bone  around  the  opening  was  denuded  of  dura 
mater,  and  was  roughenea  and  covered  with  much  new  porous  osseous  tissue.' 

GaseXCVIIL  Purulent  Deposit  and  Dinnt^^triUioM  0/ tie  M 
BIGHT  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Diseased  Lateral  Sinus,  Caries  of  the  Intermal 
Ear,  Scrofulous  Deposits  in  Lungs,  Facial  Paraljfsis,  Death  caused  hy 
Hitmorrhage  from  the  Ear. — Isaac  fi.»  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  Febniaij 
26th,  1840,  with  purulent  discharge  from  the  risbt  ear,  deafness,  and  paia 
in  the  head,  from  which  symptoms  he  had  suffered  for  six  months.  In 
March  the  discharge,  both  from  the  ear  and  the  Eustachian  tubes,  became  very 
foetid  and  copious,  and  mixed  with  blood,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  a  tendency  to  stupor.  Phthisical 
symptoms  became  estoblished,  and  in  June  extensive  Liemorrhage  took  place 
from  the  ear,  and  caused  death  June  7th. 

Fost'tnortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  upper  surface  of  the  right  tem- 
poral bone  was  carious  and  cribriform,  and  veiy  dark  in  colour,  and  the  don 
mater  covering  it  was  onlv  partly  adherent,  and  in  places  sloughy  and  absorbed. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  part  had  a  smaU  [>ortion  of  ivory-iike  bone 
attacned,  and  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  was  carious.  Gorrespondii^  to 
the  diseased  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  bone  the  under  surface  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  was  sloughy,  and  the  medullary  matter 
around  was  softened,  and  contamed  a  snudl  Quantity  of  foul  purulent  fluid. 
The  lateral  sinus  connected  with  the  temporal  bone  was  much  inflamed,  and 
almost  sloughy,  but  its  coats  were  entire.  Around  the  carotid  artery,  where 
it  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  was  a  small  quantity  of  effused  blood. 
The  bony  floor  of  the  meatus  auditorius  of  the  tympanum  was  absorbed,  and 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  foul  pus  in  the  cavity  thus  formed,  which  com- 
municated with  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  being  also 
greatly  absorbed.  Thorax :  Old  pleuritic  adhesions  and  scrofulous  tubercles  m 
tne  lungs  were  found.  Abdomen:  Scrofulous  tubercles  connected  with  the 
peritoneum,  and  adhesions  of  the  bowels,  existed.' 

Casb  XCIX.  Abscess  in  the  lbft  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Disease  of  the 
Temporal  Bone  on  the  same  side, — John  W.,  aged  eight,  admitted  August  19th, 
1846.  Excepting  a  slight  purulent  discharge  from  the  left  ear  since  he  was 
quite  young,  he  Had  been  in  good  health  up  to  six  weeks  previous  to  admis- 
sion, at  which  time  he  had  a  convulsive  fit,  apparently  of  an  epileptic  naturs, 
which  lasted  four  hours,  and  had  been  precedea  by  vomiting.  In  the  convul- 
sive attack  he  was  blue  in  the  face,  and  appeared  very  drowsy.  After  reoo- 
yering  from  this  attack,  he  remained  well  for  seven  days,  and  then  had  another 
attacx  of  convulsions,  which  lasted  twenty* four  hours,  leaving  him  insensiUe, 
with  increase  of  pain  and  discharge  from  the  affected  ear,  and  passing  evacua- 
tions involuntarily.  He  was  described  as  having  been  "  half  silly*'  ainoe  the 
fit,  not  crying  out  for  food,  but  taking  it  if  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  u 
having  had  his  left  eye  much  closed  ever  since.  On  admission,  there  was  pro- 
fusecUscharge  from  the  ear.  There  was  coosiderable  paralysis  of  the  left  upper 
eyelid ;  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  were  dilated,  and  the  left  one  was  larger  than 
the  right,  and  almost  quite  insensible  to  the  effects  of  light.  The  mouth  was 
drawn  to  the  left,  and  the  tongue,  which  was  clean,  protruded  to  the  right. 
Pulse  85;  bowels  reguUr;  skiu  cool;  urine  free  from  albumen.    The  limbs 

^  See  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  devoted  to  Organs  of  Special  Senae. 

*  ibid. 
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were  all  ren  weak,  but  he  had  perfect  power  over  them ;  and  he  complained 
of  Dothing  but  twiogea  of  pain  in  the  left  ear,  and  of  deafnesa.  Articulation 
WM  wperfect.  Merenrial  ointment  waa  rubbed  into  the  neck,  and  the  hjd.  C. 
cteta  given  nipht  and  moniing.  He  became  dull  and  drotrsj,  and  then  aemi- 
comatose,  losing  power  gcnerall;  over  the  limbs.  Subaequentl;  a  convulsive 
attack  came  on,  attended  b;  coma,  and  he  passed  his  evacuatioiu  under  him. 
Several  "fits"  foUoired  before  death,  which  occurred  Auffuit  25th. 

Potl-moriem  Examinaiiim. — CratauM :  Bloodvessels  of  Drain  and  membranes 
congested,  and  cerebral  convolutions  flattened.  The  portion  of  brain  corre- 
sponding to  the  squamous  part  of  the  k/t  temporal  bone  was  of  a  much  lighter 
colour  and  more  transparent  than  usual;  but  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid 
membrane  were  in  a  natural  state.  The  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
Terj  much  distended  with  fluid,  and  the  brain  KenentU;  was  very  vascular. 
OccDp,v)ng  the  outer  part  of  the  le/t  cerebral  bemisphere,  including  the  greater 
portion  of  tiie  middle  lobe,  was  a  large  abscess,  the  walls  of  which  were  verj 
Drai  and  tonsh,  and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  (see  Woodcut, 
Fig.  6),  and  hned  with  a  blackish  sloughj  membrane,  containing  six  ounces  of 
very  offensive  pus;  the  surrounding  brain  was  soft  and  palp?.  This  abscess 
•pproached  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  was  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater,  covering  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  boue;   at  this  depending 

Eortion  a  small  communication  existed  between  the  abscess  and  the  internal  ear 
J  means  of  a  dark  coloured  opening  through  the  bone  (which  was  much 
roogfaened),  and  an  nlcerated  aperture  in  the  dura  mater,  which  was  easilj- 
removed  from  the  subjacent  bone.  The  oavitv  of  the  tympannoi  was  found  to 
be  full  of  pus,  and  the  membraua  tjmpani  quite  deslrojed.T  (1S9.) 


Casb  C.  Jbieeti  in  lit  Middle  Late  of  the  biobt  Cerebral  ffemifpier*. 
Diteate  of  the  Rtgkl  Temporal  Bone.  Slight  Opielholonoe  and  Coma  before  Dfalk. 
—Charlotte  A.,  aged  twentj-siz,  admitted  April  4lh,  1819.  Six  weeks  before 
she  had  been  much  subject  to  boils,  which,  it  was  thought,  bad  been  repressed 
bj  cold.  Two  weeks  liefore  ailmission,  sbe  was  seiied  with  pain  in,  ana  puru- 
lent discharge  from,  the  right  ear,  and  three  daja  before  sbe  bad  become  de- 
tirions.  When  admitted,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  labouring  under 
maniacal  excitement,  and  had  to  be  conflned  in  a  strait-jacket;  she  talked 
wildlj,  and  was  alternately  laughing  and  crjiog,  and  kicking  off  the  bedclothes, 
and  would  not  answer  (Questions.  The  tongue  was  white  and  pastj;  the  bowels 
conflned;  the  pulse  quick  and  weak;  the  pupils  dilated;  the  he^  bot.    Or- 

■  The  diaeaced  temponJ  bone  is  deacribed  in  Hospital  Path.  Cslalogne,  in  wriaa 
d«voted  to  Disaaaaa  at  Organi  of  Senaes ;  and  the  Brun,  at  No.  2S,  Seiie*  viiL 
70-xixv.  -13 
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dered  one  drop  of  croton  oil,  a  pnrgative  injection,  and  cold  to  the  bead,  also 
ammoniated  salines.  Subseqnentlj  wine  was  given,  and  a  turpentine  injection 
administered,  which  brought  away  lampj  and  offensive  stoob.  Urine  loaded 
with  lithates.  As  no  improvement  was  made»  she  was  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  calomel.  Three  days  after,  a  slight  attack  of  opisthotonos  came  on, 
the  eyes  became  fixed,  the  pupils  remaining  dilated.  The  urine  bad  to  be 
drawn  off  by  catheter,  and  was  acid.  As  the  gums  became  decidedly  affected 
by  the  calomel,  it  was  omitted,  but  no  return  of  consciousness  occurred.  She 
became  more  quiet,  and  refused  to  put  out  the  tongue.  The  evacuations  were 
all  passed  involuntarily.  On  the  16th  of  April  she  again  became  very  noisy,  and 
sauK  into  coma  and  died. 

Poat-mortem  Examination. — Slif^ht  bed-sores  existed  on  the  shoulders.  Cro' 
nium:  The  head  was  rather  small,  and  compressed  laterally.  The  cerebral 
membranes,  specially  those  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  were  very  Tascular, 
and  much  semi-pnrulent  fluid  was  contained  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  both  on 
the  surface  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  cerebral  convolutions  were  flat- 
tened generally,  and  the  structure  of  the  brain  was  throughout  softened  and 
dripping  with  serum,  containing  on  section  also  many  puncta.  The  ventricles 
contained  about  six  drachms  of  semi-purulent  fluid,  and  their  lining  membrane 
was  very  vascular.  The  septum  lucidum  was  quite  destroyed,  and  the  posterior 
crura  of  the  fornix  quite  diffluent.  At  the  base,  the  under  surface  of  the  middle 
cerebral  lobe  of  the  right  side  was  very  vascular  (corresponding  to  the  anteric^ 
surface  of  the  petrous  element  of  the  temporal  bone),  and  of  an  ashv-grey 
colour,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  in  circumference.  On  cutting  througli  this 
part,  an  abscess  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  was  found  in  the  centre  of  this  lobe, 
well  defined,  and  lined  by  a  thick  cyst  of  organized  lymph,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
containing  an  ounce  of  milk-white  pus.  The  brain-substance  around  was  very 
vascular  and  dark,  but  not  perforated,  and  there  was  fibrinous  exudation  between 
its  surface  and  the  bone,  which  was  here  slightly  ulcerated,  having  an  aperture 
leading  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  interior  of  which  was  very  ulcerated  and 
full  of  pus.  The"  membrana  tympani  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
"  ossicula"  quite  so,  the  surface  or  the  promontorv  rough  and  partly  absorbed. 
Otlier  organs  of  the  body  were  natural,  except  that  the  kidneys  contained  a 
small  amount  of  purulent  fluid  in  their  pelves.  (75.) 

Case  01.  Abaeets  in  the  left  Cerebral  Hemitphere,  Cariei  of  Temporal  Bom, 
and  Co€igulum  in  Sinuses.  Epileptic  Attack  foUotced  by  Coma. — James  C,  aged 
fifty-one,  admitted  May  7th,  1851,  with  cough  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  but  chiefly 
the  neck  and  throat,  along  with  some  dysphagia,  owing  to  "  cold,"  as  it  was 
thought.  The  pube  was  quick ;  tongue  coated,  and  there  was  a  pustular  erup- 
tion on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  general  cachectic  look.  There  was  also  a  puralent 
discharge  from  the  left  ear.  He  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  the  hospital  with 
only  a  slight  head-ache,  but  still  having  the  discharge  from  the  ear.  On  the 
dav  after  going  out  he  was  seized  with  pain  all  over  the  body,  and  also  had  a 
"  fit,"  and  became  quite  insensible  the  tollowing  day.  He  was  again  admitted 
into  the  hospital  June  21st,  being  in  a  slight  degree  only  conscious.  He  spoke 
but  slowly  and  incoherently,  and  was  depressed  in  mind.  The  tongae  was 
coated ;  the  pulse  fuller.  He  slept  much,  and  gradually  became  confused,  bat 
not  delirious  or  noisy.  Under  the  use  of  blisters  behind  the  ear  the  discharge 
nearly  ceased.  The  urine  passed  involuntarily,  and  he  gradually  sank  aad 
died  June  29th. 

Post-mortem  Examination»---Cranium :  The  dura  mater  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  skull,  and  the  Pacchionian  bodies  were  laree.  Where  covering  the  middle 
and  anterior  part  of  the  left  temporal  bone  the  dura  mater  was  ulcerated 
through  to  the  size  of  a  fuurpeniiy-bit ;  the  aperture  having  dark  edges  corre- 
sponded to  a  carious  opening  in  the  temporal  bone ;  moreover,  the  bony  parietes 
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of  the  left  lateral  sinus,  as  regards  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
also  the  external  auditory  meatus,  were  in  a  carious  state.  The  cranial 
bones  generally  were  thin  and  soft.  On  examining  the  brain  itself,  the  pia 
mater  covering  the  upper  parts  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres  was  so  highly 
injected,  as  to  look  as  if  blood  had  been  ecchymosed.  The  whole  of  the  brain 
was  much  softened,  but  especially  the  entire  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  left  temporal  bone ;  in  this  hemisphere  was  a  collection  of 
pus  of  some  size,  contained  in  a  firm,  distinct  capsule.  The  ventricles  contained 
a  quantity  of  shreddy  purulent  fluid ;  their  septum  was  broken  down.  The  left 
loM  of  the  cerebellum,  though  otherwise  natural,  was  compressed  and  flattened 
as  if  by  enlargement  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  A  quantity  of  light-coloured 
fibrinous  coagulum  was  found  in  the  sinuses  and  veins  about  the  left  petrous  . 
bone.  The  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  atheromatous,  but  nothing 
more,  l^rax :  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  very  attenuated.  A 
thin  film  of  fibrin  was  found  coating  the  aortic  valve- flaps.  The  lungs  were 
gorged  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  consolidated.^  (139.) 

Case  OIL  Ahteess  in  the  right  Cerebral  HemUphere.  Disease  of  the  Earfbllow- 
ing  Scarlet  Fever.  Epileptic  Attacks,  lUrtK  Coagulum  in  Lateral  Sinus. — Caro- 
line B.,  aged  twenty-three,  admitted  January  22nd,  1857.  She  had  been  subject 
to  leucorrncea  for  some  weeks,  and  to  much  head- ache  for  two  weeks  before  ad« 
mission.  It  was  stated  that  she  had  had  scarlet  fever  when  a  child,  and  had 
*'  seen  double"  ever  since  at  times,  and  had  a  discharge  from  the  right  ear.  She 
had  also  had  head-ache  at  times  ever  since  she  was  a  child.  Her  temper  was 
naturally  irritable.  On  admission  she  was  rambling  in  mind,  and  not  quite 
sensible  when  spoken  to.  She  complained  of  much  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  ear,  from  which  much  thiunisl^ 
red  discharge  escaped.  She  was  quite  deaf  with  this  ear.  The  pulse  was 
quick  but  soft;  thirst  was  much  complained  of.  She  had  never  had  anr 
rigors.  Ordered  salines  and  aperients,  and  counter- irritation  to  the  masto'ia 
region.  After  a  few  hours  a  series  of  epileptic  attacks  came  on,  during  which 
the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  left ;  and  at  times  she  was  almost  black  in  the 
face,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  clenching  the  hands.  She>  also  screamed 
much,  and  was  ^uite  insensible.  Other  fits  succeeded  after  an  interval  of  a  day, 
and  she  was  sahvated  by  the  use  of  mercury.  The  pupils  remained  natunu, 
and  also  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyebaUs  until  the  30th,  when  slight  conver- 
gent strabismus  of  the  left  eye  was  observed ;  still  the  pupils  were  equal  and 
active.  She  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  of  feeling,  as  she 
said,  "  as  if  the  eyes  were  shooting  out."  Subsequently  much  pain  down  the 
back  and  in  the  cardiac  region  was  experienced.  There  was  then  much  ex* 
pectoration,  but  the  soreness  and  painfulness  of  the  surface  was  so  ^eat,  that 
auscultation  could  not  be  had  recourse  to.  Later  on,  high  fever  existing,  the 
muscles  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  face  were  noticed  as  certainly  weakened  in 
action.  After  a  time,  intense  agony  and  screaming  came  on ;  but  she  remained 
quite  sensible  even  until  her  death,  which  occurrea,  without  the  supervention  of 
nirther  convulsions,  February  6th. 

Post'tnortem  Examination. — Cranium :  Much  pus  was  found  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  scalp,  and  beneath  the  pericranium  of  the  right  temporal  bone ; 
and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  cranial  parietes  was  very  dark  in  colour, 
and  its  diploe  was  full  of  pus.  Purulent  matter  was  also  found  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  part  of  the  cranial  bones  forming  the  middle  and  posterior 
cerebral  fossse,  the  dura  mater  itself  bein?,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  a 
slougiiy  condition.  Covering  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  the  above-named 
fossfe  on  the  right  hand  was  a  quantity  of  recently-formed  fibrin ;  and  in  the 

1  Preparation  of  Diseased  Brain  in  Hosp.  Path.  Cat.,  Series  ix.  No.  80. 
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substanoe  of  the  brain,  at  this  part,  was  an  abscess  of  the  siae  of  a  waluot ; 
tiie  surrennding  brain-substance  being  soft  and  vascalar.  The  right  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  was  covered  by  recentljr-formed  fibrin.  Moreover^  in  the  left 
lateral  sinus  was  a  firm  ooagulum  of  fibrin  and  blood.^  (32.) 

Casb  GUI.  Abscess  t»  ike  right  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Disease  of  ik 
Right  Ear.  Convulsions  and  Coma  before  Death. — Charlotte  W.,  aged  fSteeii, 
a  struiDOus-looking  girl,  had  for  many  years  been  subject  to  a  profuse  discharge 
from  the  right  ear,  which  occasionally  diminished  in  quantiW,  whenever  a  worn 
which  she  £ui  on  the  right  foot  discharged.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1859  (the  pre- 
vious day  having  been  very  hot,  and  one  of  ^reat  excitement  and  fatigue),  she 
bad  loss  of  appetite ;  and,  on  the  8th,  vomitmff  and  pain  in  the  head  came  on, 
for  which  an  aperient  was  ffiven,  which  opened  the  bowels  freely.  On  the  9th, 
when  visited,  toe  vomiting  had  increased,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  jel- 
lowish  fur,  the  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and  frequent,  and  much  head-ache  at 
the  lower  and  back  part  was  complained  of.  Ammonia  was  given  in  efferves- 
cing salines,  but  on  the  10th  the  sickness  had  much  increased  and  the  patient 
was  weaker.  In  tlie  afternoon  of  that  day  convulsions  came  on,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  lapsed  into  a  semi-comatose  state,  from  which  she  could  only  be 
occasionally  roused  so  as  to  answer  Questions.  There  was  also  stertoroos 
breathing  with  strabismus.  In  spite  of  counter-irritation  and  other  remedies 
she  sank  and  died  in  the  evening. 

Unfortunately,  no  Posi-mortem  Examination  could  be  obtained,  and  it  wss 
impossible,  therefore,  to  say  positively  what  condition  the  brain  was  in»  though 
it  may  be  considered  most  likely  that  some  cerebral  abscess  had  been  fonaed 
in  connexion  with  disease  of  the  internal  ear.  For  the  details  of  this  case, 
I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  the  late  Francis  T.  White,  Esq.,  formerly  a  student 
at  St.  George's  Hospital 

Case  CIV.  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the  eight  Cerebral  Eead- 
sphere.  Disease  of  the  Temporal  Bone.  —  Henry  S.,  aged  fifty-four,  a 
wine-cooper,  and  utterly  destitute,  was  admitted  January  9th,  1861.  Six 
months  previously  he  had  had  a  "tit,"  after  eating  a  large  meal,  bnt 
there  were  no  'convulsive  movements,  and  he  soon  recovered  to  some  extend 
though  his  mind  remained  affected,  and  he  had  attempted  suicide.  Fre- 
quently he  had  pains  in  the  forehead,  but  never  experienced  any  loss  of  mus- 
cular power  in  any  part.  On  admission  he  appeared  stupefied,  but  soon  became 
quite  oonscious ;  there  were  no  indications  of  paralysis  or  distortion  of  fea* 
tures,  but  he  had  much  pain  in  the  head.  There  was  purulent  discharge  from 
the  rielit  ear.  He  was  purged,  and  blistered  on  the  neck.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  had  a  "  fit,"  in  which  he  was  quite  unconscious,  the  limbs  all  the  while  beinfc 
lax  and  powerless.  The  entire  body  was  without  seusibility,  and  no  reflex  action 
of  the  eyelids  could  be  produced.  The  breathing  was  quiet ;  pulse  feeble— 51 
per  minute.  The  left  pupil  was  unusually  •contracted,  though  sensitive  to  light ; 
the  right  one  was  dilated  and  fixed.  He  remained  in  the  same  comatose  suu 
until  stertor  came  on.    He  died  in  a  convulsive  attack  June  22nd. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  dura  mater  was  very  adherent  to 
the  calvarium,  and  all  the  cerebral  membranes  were  united  and  matted  together, 
.and  adherent  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right  temporal  bone,  which  vss 
necrosed  so  extensively,  that  a  portion  of  about  the  sice  of  a  fourpenny- 
piece  was  qnite  loosened  by  ulceration,  and,  by  a  little  force,  could  be 
removed.    The  bones  of  the  tympanum  and  its  "  membrane*'  were  destroyed, 

^  I  have  notes  of  a  ease  (Edward  K.,  a^  thirteen)  which  oooarred  in  car  bospitol 
in  1853,  in  which  there  was  extensive  disease  of  the  ear,  and,  from  the  aymptoma,  stp- 
poBed  abaceas  cf  the  brain.  The  patient  went  out  relieved,  but  on  one  ooeasioi 
Buffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  sadden  dyspnoea,  for  whioh  no  caoae  in  the  Ina^ 
or  heart  could  be  traced. 
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aod  the  auditory  meatus  was  filled  with  inspissated  discharge.  The  lateral 
ventricles  were  natural,  and  contained  clear  serum,  but  a  very  large  abscess 
was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  external  to  the  ventricle,  and  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  down  to  the  base 
or  the  brain,  where  the  membranes  were  united  together  as  before  de- 
scribed.   The  other  organs  of  the  body  were  not  examined.  (20.) 

Cabe  CV.  Abscess  of  the  left  Cerebellar  Hemisphere,  Disease  of  the  Left 
Ear,  Convulsions  before  Death. — Jessie  R.,  aged  seven,  admitted  as  an  out< 
patient  under  my  care  in  Octoberj  1863,  with  great  debilitv,  enlarged  cervical 
gUnds,  and  discharge  from  the  left  ear.  She  had  had  scarlet  fever  two  years 
previously,  and  for  four  months  the  foetid  discharge  from  the  ear  had  been 
noticed,  though  it  was  not  constant.  She  had  latterly  been  subject  to 
great  pain  in  the  ear  and  head.  There  had  been  no  convulsive  attacks. 
When  admitted  as  in-patient,  November  4th,  there  was  complete  absence 
from  fever.  Under  the  use  of  tonics,  daily  syringing  the  ear,  «c.,  she  much 
improved,  and  the  pain  almost  quite  ceased,  except  when  the  syringing 
was  performed.  On  the  22ad,  shortly  after  the  ear  nad  been  syringed,  she 
had  a  "fit,"  the  limbs  htxns  much  stiffened,  and  the  head  drawn  back,  and 
she  subseonently  vomited  a  little.  When  seen  on  the  23rd  she  was  lying  with 
the  head  thrown  back,  the  eyes  moving  restlesslv  under  their  closed  lids.  She 
complained  of  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  the  pulse  was  100  and  irregular.  The 
pnpus  were  large,  but  equal  in  sice,  and  acting  to  light.  Although  the  child  con- 
tinued to  recognise  people  about  her,  the  convulsive  attacks  persisted.  She 
screamed  greatly,  but  never  wandered  in  mind.  The  fits  continued,  in  spite  of 
blistering  and  purgatives,  until  she  died  on  the  26th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  Surface  of  the  brain  generally  much 
flattened,  and  veins  much  distended ;  substance  of  the  brain  unusually  dark. 
Much  clear  fluid  existed  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  septum  lucidum  was 
rather  softened.  The  upper  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  contained  a 
quantity  (about  half  an  ounce)  of  greenish  pus,  in  an  irregularlv-shaped  cavity, 
which  extended  beyond  the  median  line,  and  communicated  with  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  small  orifice  corresponding  to  the  internal  auditory,  foramen  of  the 
left  temporal  bone,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  quantitv  of  concentrated  pus. 
The  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  was  quite  natural.  The  membrana  tympani 
was  absent,  and  the  bony  sides  of  the  external  auditory  foramen,  which  contained 
pua,  were  exposed  but  not  softened.    Other  organs  not  examined.  (284.) 

Case  C  VI.  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the  eight  Cerebral  Hemisphere^  as  also 
in  the  KIGHT  Lobe  of  the  Cerebellum,  Disease  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  Thrombosis  of 
the  Lateral  Sinus.  Coma  before  Death. — Thomas  C,  aged  twenty-two,  admitted 
April  25th,  1864,  with  sore  throat  of  a  week's  standing,  and  extreme  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  On  admission,  there  was  discharge  from  the  right  ear,  and  great 
swelling,  but  no  ulceration,  of  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  throat ;  also  very 
oflTensiye  breath  and  foul  tongue.  Ue  improved  under  port  wine,  with  salines 
and  diaphoretics,  and  the  discharj^  from  the  ear  ceased  rather  suddenly; 
shortly  afterwards  severe  rigors  with  collapse  supervened,  but  he  recovered 
under  stimulants.  Two  days  later  severe  pain  at  the  right  side,  and  hurried 
breathing  came  on.  He  became  stupid  and  heavy,  gradually  fell  into  a  coma- 
tose state,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  Mky. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  cerebral  membranes  and  brain 
itself  were  very  full  of  blood.  Ulceration  of  the  dura  mater  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  right  temporal  bone  existed ;  and  this  mem- 
brane around  was  separated  from  the  bone  by  pus,  which  was  traced  to  the  lateral 
suDius,  the  whole  of  which,  as  also  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  some  extent,  was 
full  of  pus  and  shreddy  fibrin :  the  osseous  wall  of  the  sinus  to  some  extent 
was  carious.     The  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  adherent  to  the  dura 
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mater,  around  the  ulcerated  opening  above  described,  and  its  middle  lobe  was 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  ot  purulent  matter  of  tlie  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The 
right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  contained  an  abscess  as  la^  as  a  walnut,  occu- 
pying the  upper  and  anterior  [)artof  the  lobe,  with  asnoall  superficial  orifice 
attacked  to  tne  dura  mater  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  abscess.  Temporal  bone : 
The  cranial  aspect  of  the  temporal  bone  was  natural,  excepting  a  part  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  with  which  the  pus  had  been  in  contact,  and  this 
was  sliffhtly  eroded.  The  membrana  tympani  was  absent,  and  a  probe  passed 
down  the  extermd  auditory  meatus,  which  was  bathed  in  pus  and  deprived  of 
mucous  membrane,  came  upon  exposed  bone,  but  no  positive  caries  was  found. 
Tkorax:  Numbers  of  foetid  abscesses  existed  in  both  lungs,  and  the  surface  of 
the  right  one  was  coated  by  soft  fibrin.      Other  organs  natural.'  (1-17.) 

III.  Cabcinohatoxts  Gbowths. 

As  I  haye  very  recently  given  the  details  of  such  cases  as  appeared 
to  be  instances  of  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  brain  of  a  "  Primazy* 
character  in  the  '  Journal  of  Mental  Science/  July  30th,  1864^  I  shall 
not  repeat  them  in  this  series.  These  I  shall  merely  enumerate  along 
with  others  in  chronological  order,  indicating  such  by  suffixing  the 
initials  J.  M.  S.  for  the  sake  of  identification. 

There  are  some  cases  which  I  have  hardly  known  whether  to 
cla»)Sify  as  carcinomatous  or  innocent ;  I  have,  however,  arranged  them 
among  the  fibro-nucleated,  to'  be  described  later  on,  and  in  so  doing 
have  been  more  influenced  by  probabilities  than  by  any  absolutely 
certain  knowledge  of  their  character. 

Case  C  VII.  Carcinomatous  Tumour,  presnng  on  the  right  Side  of  tie  Medulla 
Oblongata,  Eemains  of  old  Extravasation  of  Blood  in  the  Left  Optic  Thalamus 
and  Corpus  Striatum.  Hemiplegia  on  the  Right  Side.  (1841.  66.)  (J.  M.  &, 
No.  11.) 

Cass  CVllL  Carcinomatous  Tumour  of  the  Falx  Cerebri.  Pressure  t^)om  aud 
Sq/teniM  of  the  Brain.  Similar  growths  in  the  Mediastinum  and  Abdomm,-^ 
James  T.,  aged  fifty-three,  admitted  December  21st,  1840,  and  died  January 
3rd,  1841. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium:  Pressing  upon  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  near  the  miodle  of  the  falx  cerebri,  was  a 
carcinomatous  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  brain  around  being 
softened.  Thorax :  A  lar^  cancerous  mass  existed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
and  the  lungs  were  hepatized.  Abdomen :  Mass  of  cancerous  ^bstaiice  (site 
of  fcBtus'  head)  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and  behind  the  peritoneum. 

In  parts  of  this  deposit  numbers  of  cysts  existed,  some  with  puiifom 
contents.  (6.) 

Case  CIX. — Carcinomatous  Tumour  connected  with  the  Cerebral  Membrvus 
imbedded  in  both  Anterior  Cerebral  Lobes.  Softening  of  the  Bight  Corpus 
Striatum.  Scrofulous  Tumour  in  centre  of  Pons  Varolii. — Henry  H.,  aged 
thirty-seven,  had  been  out  of  health  for  a  year,  and  ior  four  months  bad 
had  numbness  in  the  right  thish  and  leg,  and  for  one  month  much  pain 
in  the  shoulders,  left  arm,  and  right  leg.  He  had  a  fall  on  the  head, 
bjr  which  he  was  stunned,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1863,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  the  7th.    At  that  time  he  had  quite  lost  the  use 

*  This  ease  has  been  related  at  length  by  Dr.  Dickinson  in  the  Trans,  of  tiM 
London  Path.  Society,  voL  xv.  ]^.  24. 
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of  the  left  hand,  owing,  as  he  sapposed,  to  the  fall,  and  he  suffered  from  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  the  bladder  (not  owin^  to  any  stricture).  Under  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  sedatives  and  aperients,  and  warm  baths,  the  pains  became 
diminished ;  but  on  the  16th  the  urioe  and  fieoes  passed  involuntarily.  Sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  was  not  affected,  but  bed-sores  formed.  Later  on  all  pain 
was  gone,  but  he  was  much  troubled  with  constipation.  The  bed-sores  almost 
healed,  but  formed  again,  and  the  pain  returned.  On  the  23rd  the  speech  was 
observed  to  be  embarrassed,  the  pulse  rauid,  and  the  tongue  reo,  and  his 
memory  was  held  to  be  "  very  shallow/'  In  spite  of  wine  and  nourishment, 
and  caustic  irritation  behind  the  ears,  the  articulation  became  more  indistinct. 
On  the  1st  of  December  his  face  became  of  a  yellowish  pale  colour,  and  he  died 
in  the  evening. 

Pott-mortem  ExamimUioH, — Thorax:  Vomica)  existed  in  the  lungs;  there  were 
abo  pleural  and  partial  pericardiac  adhesions.  Abdomen :  The  liver  was  grauular, 
the  kidneys  congested ;  calcareous  deposits  existed  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 
Cranium :  The  veins  of  the  brain  were  very  full  of  blood.  The  anterior  parts 
of  the  riff  hi  corpus  striatum  was  of  a  grumous  consistency  and  quite 'diffluent ; 
the  left  corpus  striatum  was  natural.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
lobes,  and  partly  imbedded  in  their  substance,  was  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a 
iiralnut,  situated  immediately  behind  the  crista  ealii,  the  parietal  arachnoid 
covering  the  part  being  unaffected.  When  divide!,  the  tumour  was  quite  firm 
and  vascular,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  blood  had  been  extravasated.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  vascular  cyst,  partially  adherent  to  the  pia  mater  and  arach- 
noid ;  its  connexions  with  the  brain  were  readily  destroyed.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pons  Varolii  was  another  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  which, 
when  cut  into,  resembled  the  common  scrofulous  tubercle.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  vascular  membrane,  but  no  vessels  could  be  traced  into  the 
substance.    Other  parts  of  the  brain  were  natural.  (83.) 

This  case  I  described  in  the  '  Journal  of  Mental  Science'  as  No.  13,  but  was 
not  then  able  to  give  the  life-symptoms.  I  am  able  now  to  do  so  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Wilson,  lately  our  semor  physician  at  St.  Greorge's  Hospital. 

Gasb  ex.  Carcinoma  of  both  Hemitpheres  of  the  Brain,  Carcinoma  of  the  Left 
Eyeball, — Charlotte  M.,  aged  sixteen,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospiial 
December  8th,  1841,  owing  to  '*  fungus  hsmatodes"  of  the  left  eyeball.  The 
oi^an  was  extirpated,'  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  relieved,  but  returned 
April  3rd,  1842,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  of  loss  of  vision  in  the 
right  eye ;  vomiting,  at  first  after  meals,  but  subsequently  at  other  times  also, 
came  on,  which,  along  with  the  pain  in  the  head,  increased  uutil  she  died, 
June  9th. 

JPoet  mortem  Examination. — Cranium ;  The  posterior  part  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  structures  behind,  as  far  back  as  the  fore  part 
of  the  pons  Varolii,  were  occupied  by  encephalo'id  carcinomatous  deposit.  The 
growth,  which  was  very  soft  in  character,  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
left  optic  nerve,.  The  ri^ht  optic  nerve  was  much  flattened  and  displaced  by 
the  tumour,  down  the  side  of  which,  and  winding  round  the  cms  cerebri,  it 
could  be  traced.  Cerebral  congestion  and  slight  serous  effusion  into  the  lateral 
ventricles  existed. 

Microscopical  Examination. — The  growth  was  found  to  have  the  following 
appearances:  it  consisted  entirely  of  cells,  no  fibres  being  seen;  and  the  cells 
were  some  of  an  oval  shape,  some  round,  and  some  triangular.  Many  of  the 
oval  ones  had  nuclei,  aud  a  few  had  slight  elongations  from  their  extremities, 
but  there  were  no  traces  of  decided  fibres.    Many  round  ones  also  had  nuclei, 

^  The  eye  will  be  found  deeoribed  in  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue,  in  the  series  devoted 
lo  diaeaaes  of  that  oigan. 
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and  8ome  were  very  large,  with  granular  or  highly  refracting  clear  contents. 
Moreover,  some  cells  were  simple  nuclear  bodies,  rendered  dear  bj  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid.^ 

Case  CXI.  Careinomatotu  Tumour  in  the  Foiierior  Lo6e  of  the  lept  Cere- 
bral  Hemisphere,  Pressure  on  the  Optic  Tracts  by  a  very  pecuUar  Protrusion  of 
Brain-nUfstanee.    Paralysis  of  Optic  Nerves.    (J.  M.  S.,  12.)    (184S,  No.  49.) 

Gabe  CXIL  EneephaUHd  Carcinomatous  Growth  in  the  Middle  of  the  bight 
Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Other  Organs  natural, — Martha  P.,  aged  fiftT,  a  manied 
woman,  was  aomitted  November  15th,  1843.  She  said  that  she  had  nad  darting 
pains  in  the  head  for  some  Years,  which  gradnallj  got  worse.  She  frequentlv 
suffered  from  giddiness,  and  was  "  benumbed."  The  memory  was  impaired, 
and  she  had  had  a  fit  three  months  previously,  after  which  she  was  unconscious 
for  a  day,  and  lost  power  of  speecn  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  recovering 
therefrom  the  left  arm  and  leg  proved  quite  powerless.  She  was  bled  three  or 
four  times,  and  blistered.  The  catamenia  had  been  regular  until  three  months 
previously.  On  admission  the  arm  and  leg  had  refined  power  considerably^ 
out  not  entirely  by  any  means.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  weak,  the  tongue 
furred  and  moist.  The  compound  decoction  of  aloes  and  ammonia  were  ordered 
every  night,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  spirit  of  nitric  ether  thrice  a  day. 
On  the  20th,  she  was  noticed  as  being  dull  and  stupid,  and  the  evacuations 
were  passed  involuntarily.  Purgatives,  and  blistering  behind  the  ears,  were 
resorted  to.  After  varymg  much  as  regards  dulness  or  liveliness  of  manner, 
the  right  arm  began  to  fail  in  power,  the  tongue  to  become  dry  and  brown, 
and  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  The  pupils, 
whion  had  been  rather  inactive,  became  contracted  and  quite  fixed.  Perspira* 
tion  was  excessive,  and  the  pulse  became  small  and  weak.  Semi-coma  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing  came  on;  from  this  she  roused,  and  was  able  to 
speak  and  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  'head.  Dnder  the  use  of 
counter-irritation  and  small  doses  of  grey  powder  she  rallied  much,  but  could 
not  articulate  at  all  distinctly.  On  the  8th  of  December  she  became  quite  un- 
conscious :  dysphagia  was  very  great,  the  perspiration  profuse,  and  pupils  vezr 
contracted.  Coma  became  complete;  the  respiration  became  hurried,  and 
'  lividity  of  the  face  preceded  deatn  on  the  10th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax  and  Abdomen :  Organs  congested,  but 
otherwise  quite  natural.  Cranium :  The  skull  was  natural.  The  cerebral 
membranes  were  so  adherent  to  the  brain  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
separated ;  the  cerebral  convolutions  were  much  flattened.  In  the  middle  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  white  substance  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  was  a 
deposit  of  encephalo'id  carcinoma,  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  sufficiently 
well-defined  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  gradually  assuming  the  appearance  ci 
the  surroundins  brain  substance.  Section  of  the  tumour  showed  a  light 
yellow  materiaC  covered  by  a  glairy  transparent  fluid,  discoloured  in  various 
situations  by  extravasations  of  olood,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  an 
ordmary  leaden  "  shot"  to  that  of  a  bean.  The  right  Uteral  ventricle  was 
distended  by  clear  fluid.  (251). 

This  case  was  related  as  No.  14  in  the  series  of  Primary  Cancer  of  the 
Brain,  in  the  '  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  but  I  produce  it  here  in  full,  inas- 
much as  I  am  now  enabled,  which  I  was  not  when  I  described  it  in  that 
journal,  to  give  the  life  history,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Naime,  under 
whose  care  the  case  was. 

Ca8eCXIII.  Carcinoma  o/ the  L&rt  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Intense  Pain  in  the 
Head  and  Fomiting, — William  N.,  aged  forty-three,  admitted  Oct.  25th,  1843^ 

^  For  preparation  of  this  tomour,  see  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  viii.  Ko  44. 
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hanng  bad  two  epileptic  attacks,  since  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  had 
been  much  impaired.  Had  been  worse  for  one  month  previously,  and  was 
unable  to  sit  up  in  bed  without  great  paui;  pulse  89;  bowels  open ;  pain  in 
the  head  was  great  on  admission.  Was  blistered  at  the  neck,  and  bled  to  12 
onnoes,  and  had  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (gr.  \)  given,  with  the  same  amount 
of  opium  twice  a  day.  Later  on  constant  vomiting  came  on ;  and  the  pain  still 
remaining,  he  was  again  leeched  and  blistered,  and  had  the  canthandes  and 
pumtiTcs  administered.    He  died  Nov.  10th. 

Poit'mortem  EramnaHon. — Cranium:  Tlie  skull  and  cerebral  membranes 
were  natural,  except  that  the  latter  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  contained  a  layer  of  bony  deposit ;  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
enlarged,  and  the  whole  of  the  left  hemisphere  at  the  posterior  part  was 
occupied  by  a  carcinomatous  (enceplialoid)  mass.  Thorax  and  Abdomen :  The 
left  lung  was  consolidated  by  the  same  deposit ;  the  epididymis  of  both  testicles 
contained  similar  deposits.    (226.) 

Case  GXIY.  EncephakUd  Carcinoma  of  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the  Bight  Cerebral 
Hemisphere,  containing  Extravasated  Blood.  Softened  Brain.  Coma,  and 
remarkablg  Slow  Pulie  before  Death.    (J.  M.  S.,  No.  1.)     (1844,  210.) 

Case  CXV.  Large  Fungoid  Carcinomatous  Growth  in  the  Left  Cerebral  Eemi' 
sphere.  Brain  Softened.  Difficulty  in  Speech,  Loss  of  Memory.  (J.  M.  S., 
No.  2.)    (1845,32.) 

Case  CKVI.  Fungoid  Carcinomatous  Growth  in  the  Eight  Cerebral  Hemisphere, 
Loss  of  Memory.  Apoplexy.  Partial  Hemiplegia  on  Left  Side.  (J.  M.  S., 
No.  3.)    (1846,65.) 

Case  CXVIL  Fungoid  Carcinomatous  Growth  in  the  Rhhi  Cerebral  Hemi- 
sphere.  Softened  Brain  around.  Partial  Hemiplegia  of  Left  Side.  (J.  M.  8., 
No.  4.)     (1846,20.) 

Cabb  CXVIII.  Carcinoma  of  the  bight  Optic  Thalamus.  Hemiplegia  on  the 
Opposite  Side  of  the  Body, — Henry  C,  aged  forty-eight,  admitted  December 
6th,  1849.  Whilst  at  w#rk  in  the  forenoon,  and  alone,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  loss  of  power  and  of  sensation  coming  on  in  the  left  arm,  and  quickly 
depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his  le^  also.  It  was  some  time  before  assistance 
came,  but  he  was  certain  that  during  that  time  there  was  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. He  managed  to  crawl  to  the  door  of  the  shop  and  call  for  aid.  At  first 
the  paralysis  was  complete,  but  on  admission  there  was  some  degree  of  power, 
alikough  total  anasthesia  continued.  He  said  that  his  speech  was  also  affected  at 
first,  but  there  was  no  paralysis  of  any  muscles  of  the  face  or  of  the  tongue.  The 
pupils  were  contracted.  Had  had  occasional  pain  in  the  head  since  his  seizure, 
out  had  none  on  admission.  Tongue  furred ;  pulse  full,  quiet ;  boweb  open. 
Had  been  treated,  but  not  bled.  He  was  cupped  on  the  temples  to  five  ounces,  and 
took  the  dec.  aloes  c.  Jss.,  with  mist,  camph.  Ji.  b.d.,  and  the  hyd.  c.  cretagr.  yL 
o.  n.  He  became  salivated  on  the  11th,  having  taken  five  doses  of  grey  powder, 
when  he  had  gained  considerably  in  power  of  motion,  both  in  the  arm  and  leg, 
and  also  some  degree  of  sensation.  He  was  groing  on  well,  but  continued  very 
weak,  and  on  the  30th,  when  he  got  out  of  bed,  it  was  first  found  that  the  skin 
of  his  back  was  abraded.  The  salivation  had  continued  more  or  less,  and  the 
motion  of  the  arm  and  leg  was  much  improved.  He  was  put  on  tonics  and  wine, 
but  got  weaker.  Severe  hiccough  came  on,  and  lasted  two  or  three  days.  After- 
ward great  difficulty,  and  sighing  inspiration,  and  moaning  came  on.  The  back 
continued  very  sore,  and  he  sank  and  died  January  10th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Body  in  good  condition,  and  well  made.  Slight 
fluid  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  pia  mater  slightly  congested.  Substance 
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of  cerebral  bemispkeret  healtby,  but  lateral  ventricles  much  distended  with  dear 
fluid.  1'bat  part  of  the  kiout  oplic  thalamus  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle  presented  a  slight  endnenoe  less  marked 
on  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  of  the  opposite  side.  When  this  was  cut  into, 
ft  small  tumour  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  thalamus,  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
very  soft,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  whi«h  proved  to  be  of  a  carcinomatou& 
character,  the  structure  being  broken  down,  and  blood  having  been  effused  into 
its  substance.  Nothing  more  was  found  worthy  of  remark  in  the  cranium. 
Thorax :  Organs  natunu.  Abdomen :  A  large  encenhalold  tumour  existed  in 
the  ri^ht  kidney,  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  left  kidney ; 
the  kidueys  were  also  otherwise  diseased.    Other  organs  healthy.  (11.) 

Case  GXIX.  Carcinomatous  {Eneephaloid)  Mass  eonneeted  wiih  the  Oarehral 
Dura  Mater  at  the  Edge  of  the  Foramen  Magnum. — Jane  B.,  aged  forty-nine, 
was  admitted  into  our  Hospital  Dec.  19th,  1849.  She  had  some  time 
before  had  a  fit  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  was  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  Subse<}uently  she  lost  the  power  of  movement  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  From  this  want  of  power  she  nad  |)artially  recovered, 
but  latterly  the  nakt  side  of  the  body  had  fallen  into  a  similar  state.  On  ad- 
mission she  could  neither  stand,  walk,  nor  feed  herself  without  assistance ; 
she  could,  however,  move  both  of  her  legs  when  in  bed,  although  slowlv ;  and 
the  left  arm  and  leg  could  be  much  more  easily  moved  than  those  on  the  right  side- 
She  had  been  frequently  subject  to  sensations  of  numbness  over  the  entire 
body,  but  she  had  never  experienced  actual  pain  or  had  any  convulsive  attack. 
There  was  complete  absence  of  aniesthesia  as  regards  pinching  or  pricking  of 
any  part  of  the  skin.  Whilst  in  the  hospital  she  was  unable  to  draw  up  the 
legs  siniultaneoiisly,  but  she  could  pull  them  up  one  after  another.  Muscular 
poA'cr  diminished,  and  she  gradually  sank  and  died  8th  January,  1S50,  with 
dyspnoea,  cough,  and  secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax:  The  lungs  were  much  congested. 
Cranium :  A  vascular  but  very  firm  encephaloid  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut  was  found  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  connected  with  the  right  and  an- 
terior border  of  the  foramen  magnum.  This  tumour  indented  the  cerebellum  and 
encroached  greatly  on  the  foramen  magnum,  the  paits  which  passed  through 
having  hooked  around  it,  moreover,  the  seventh  ana  eighth  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 
A  small  mass  of  a  similar  character  was  also  found  attacheu  to  the  dura  mater  at 
the  opposite  (the  anterior)  border  of  the  foramen  magnum;  and  there  the  encepha- 
loid growths  interfered  to  such  a  decree  with  the  aperture  for  the  passage  o£ 
the  spinal  cord  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  tnangular-shaped  space,  so  small  as  bardy 
to  allow  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  enter.*  Two  oiher  and  like  growths  were 
found  to  be  connected  with  the  falx  cerebri,  and  the  dura  mater  near  the  optic 
commissure.  Spinal  Cord:  The  dorsal  part  of  the  cord  was  somewhat 
softened.  (10.) 

Case  GXX.  Encephaloid  Carcinoma  of  the  left  Optic  Thalamus.  Fartiml 
Loss  of  Power  in  all  the  Limbs,  especiallg  on  the  Bight  Side,  Comvuisioms.  Par- 
tial Loss  of  Sight.  (J.  M.  S.,  No.  6.)    (1860,  157.) 


Case  CXXI.  Enoephaldid  Carcinoma  of  the  Dura  Mater  and  ShUl, 
Tumour  External  to  the  Cranium,  Similar  Growths  in  the  Abdominal  O/yaus,-^ 
Anne  B.,  aged  thirty,  having  been  previously  in  good  health,  was  confined  of  a 
child  a  year  and  a  half  before  death.  After  that  event  she  experienced  pain  at  the 

1  Sea  Hospital  Path.  Gat,  Series  viii.  No.  84 ;  also  Brit,  and  For.  Il6d.-Gkir. 
Beview,  Oct.  1859,  p.  503,  where  the  ease  is  detailed  in  eonnezioa  with  ol 
on  Dr.  Bn)wn-86qiutfd*s  views. 
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abdomen,  left  groin  and  hip,  and  the  left  leg  became  paraWsed.  She  also  had 
much  pain  in  emptying  the  bladder.  When  admitted  into  tne  hosDital,  January 
3rd,  lo5ii,  she  was  in  a  very  depressed  state  of  mind,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms,  was  suffering  from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  bUdder.  A 
distinct  tumour  was  found  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  on  examination  per  vaginam, 
but  apparently  unconnected  with  the  bladder.  A  fluctuating  tumour  was  also 
noticed  at  the  back  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  which  quicklv  increased  in 
size.  In  spite  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  patient  sank  ana  died  in  about 
ten  days  after  admission. 

Poti'Wtortem  Examination.^Cranium :  The  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head  was  found  to  be  an  encephaloid  carcinomatous  growth,  which  had  made 
ita  way  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  autore  between  the  parietal 
and  the  occipital  bones,  and  was  connected  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
dura  mater.  The  outer  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  (which  here  were  dense, 
thidLened,  and  vascular),  at  the  part  where  the  growth  existed,  was  carious, 
and  deprived  of  pericranium.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  correspond- 
ing to  the  growth  before  mentioned,  presented  a  small  lump  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  had  an  entirely  even  surface.  The  subjacent  arachnoid  mem- 
brane was  unaffected,  as  was  also  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which  was,  how- 
ever, depressed  by  the  morbid  mass  connected  with  the  dura  mater,  and  from 
this  pressure  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  was  almost  quite  destroyed. 
Moreover,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  a  small  mass  of  carcinomatous  growth 
was  found  connected  with  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  but  it  had 
not  penetrated  either  the  bone  or  the  brain.  Thorax  and  Abdomen :  Encepha- 
loid growths  were  also  found  in  the  pleura,  kidney,  and  pancreas,  and  in  the 
pelvic  cavitjT  was  a  large  mass  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacrum 
on  the  left  side  and  with  the  contiguous  ilium,  having  made  its  way  through  the 
aacro-ischiatic  synchondrosis,  and  become  connectea  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  rising  up  among  the  muscles  of  the  back.^  (13.) 

Case  CXXII.  Carcinoma  of  tie  Inner  Table  of  ike  Frontal  Bone;  also  of  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,— ^ohn.  L.,  aged  twenty,  was  admitted  September  6th,  1853,  in 
an  exhausted,  anasmic,  and  emaciated  state.  He  acknowledged  to  having  been 
given  up  to  masturbation  since  a  boy.  He  complained  of  pain  all  over,  espe- 
cially in  the  back,  hips,  and  knees.  In  spite  of  cod-liver  oU,  tonics,  &c.,  he 
graaua?ly  lost  what  little  strength  he  had,  and  sank  aud  died  Sept.  30th. 

Boet^moriem  Examination. — Cranium  :  Two  small  encephaloid  carcinomatous 
masses  were  found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  inner  table  of  the  left  side 
of  the  frontal  bone,  but  they  were  not  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  The  brain 
was  healthy.  Thorax :  Lungs  (edematous.  Abdomen :  Encephaloid  masses  were 
found  in  the  spleen  and  liver.    Other  organs  of  body  healthy.  (200.) 

Case  GXXIII.  Carcinoma  of  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Double  Fision, 
ConvuUions.  Numbness  of  the  Ltft  Arm  and  Bight  Leg.  (J.  M.  S.,  No.  6.) 
(1845,  172.) 

Case  CXXIY.  Carcinoma  qf  the  Cranial  Bones  and  Cerebral  Dura  Mater ^ 
indenting  the  sight  Lobe  of  the  Cerebellum,  Also,  of  the  Lumbar  and  Dorsal 
Vertebra^  and  numerous  Viscera,  Paraplegia, — ^Elizabeth  L.,  aged  twenty -six, 
admitted  10th  Oct.,  1855,  haviujg  enioyed  good  health  until  about  four  months 
before,  when  the  urine  became  tinged  with  blood,  owing,  as  she  thought,  to  a 
strain.  At  that  time  she  experienced  no  pain,  but  two  months  before  admis- 
sion she  had  great  pain  in  tiie  loins,  which  had  persisted.    On  admission  the 

1  See  Trans,  of  Path.  Society,  voL  ilL  p.  226 ;  also  Hospital  Path.  Oatalogue,  Series 
TiU.  No.  85,  and  Series  iL  No.  228. 
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pain  in  the  loins  was  considerable,  the  tongne  was  coated,  and  the  bowds 
confined.  The  catamenia  were  regular,  the  urine  dark,  and  containing  blood 
and  pus.  For  a  time  cupping  to  the  lobs  and  aperients  gave  relief,  but  after* 
waros  pain  in  all  the  limoe  came  on,  unrelieved  hj  morphia.  After  being  in 
the  hospital  about  three  weeks  loss  of  power  came  on  in  the  legs,  and  this 
became  complete ;  the  urine  became  ammoniacal,  and  passed  inToluntarilj. 
Hectic  came  on,  and  she  died  about  one  month  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium  :  The  cranial  bones*  exhibited  several 
traces  of  carcinomatous  material  both  on  their  outer  and  inner  suifsoes; 
the  surrounding  bone  was  very  vascular,  and  similar  material  existed  in  the 
diploe  and  its  veins,  and  in  the  vessels  (enlarged)  between  the  diploe  and  the 
surface.  The  cerebral  dura  mater  was  in  several  places  the  seat,  on  its  outer 
surface,  of  shreddy  carcinomatous  material,  which  did  not  affect  the  brain 
except  in  the  case  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  was  indented  on 
its  surface  by  the  growth.  On  the  left  side  the  carcinomatous  mass  pene- 
trated the  dura  mater,  and  found  its  way  into  the  lateral  sinus,  presenting  a 
shreddy  mass  therein.  Spine :  The  bodies  of  all  the  lumbar  veriebrs  were 
much  softened  and  much  occupiexl  by  carcinomatous  material,  the  last  two 
being  almost  qtiiie  destroyed  bv  it.  The  growth  encroached  upon  the  spinsl 
foramen,  pressing  much  upon  the  nerves,  and  upon  the  spinal  dura  mater,  to 
which  it  was  firmly  adherent,  without,  however,  penetrating  it.  Several  doTsal 
vertebne  were  also  affected  by  the  growth.  Thorax  and  Abdomen  :  The  iunss, 
liver,  kidneys,  abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  and  bbulder  were  also  affected  oy 
the  morbid  ^wth. 

Microscopical  Examination :  The  various  carcinomatous  masses  in  all  parts 
showed  the  presence  of  almost  entirely  round  cell-boJies,  containing  in  some 
cases  granular  matter,  but  in  most  only  clear  fluid ;  the  majority  bemg  a  little 
larger  than  pus-globules,  and  some  twice  the  size.  This  became  granuUr 
after  slight  soaking  in  spirit  and  water.  A  few  only  very  large  nucletSed  cells 
were  seen.  Similar  cell-forms  were  met  with  in  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  and  ui 
the  clot  of  the  lateral  tinus  affected}  (291.) 

Case  CXXY.  Carcinoma  of  the  Dura  Mater^  of  the  Uning  of  ike  bight 
Lateral  Fentricle,  of  the  7th  and  9th  Cranial  Nerves,  and  various  y$seera, 
Froptosis,  Upilepsy.^ Junes  H.,  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  Feb.  20th, 
1856,  with  great  protrusion  of  both  eyeballs,  especially  of  the  left  one,  of  which 
he  was  quite  blind :  but  he  was  said  always  to  have  been  remarkable  for  having 
a  full  eve.  A  firm  substance  could  be  felt  over  the  left  eyeball,  within  the  orbit 
He  had  also  a  tumour  over  the  region  of  one  of  the  scapulae,  and  several  small, 
hard,  but  moveable  tumours  beneath  the  skin,  in  various  parts,  which  he  said 
he  had  had  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He  had  had  much  pain  in  the 
head  for  three  months,  for  which  period  the  eyeballs  had  been  greatly  project- 
ing, as  the  patient  thought.  He  became  the  subject  of  epileptic  attacks,  got 
weaker,  ana  died  about  ten  days  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  under  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  skull,  and  near  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  had  a  grvph 
brown  mass  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tmck- 
ness,  intimately  connected  with  it,  and  uniting  it  to  the  arachnoid  membrsne, 
and  cerebral  convolutions  (which  were  unaffected)  beneath.  A  similar  deposit, 
of  about  the  size  of  two  peas,  was  found  in  connexion  with  the  lining  oi  the 
right  lateral  ventricle  coveri^  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
septum  of  the  cavity  (see  Woodcut  No.  7).  Moreover,  a  quantity  of  black 
deposit  was  found  amidst  the  nervous  fibres  composing  the  seventh  and  niatii 

^  See  also  Trans,  of  Path.  Soo.,  1855-56,  p.  883,  where  a  Utiiographio  iUutiaiioB 
of  the  histology  of  the  morbid  growth  will  be  foundL 
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A  on  each  side,  passing  ioto  them  irith  their  respe 

r  openinga.      Depuaiti  of  encephaJoid  and  melanotio 


pain  of  cranial  nerves  on  each  side,  passing  ioto  them  vith  their  respectiTO 
aaditofj  and  jugular  o      '  r.       -.      »  l.i.lj    -_j        i      i._ 


Kg-T. 
*■  Scptom  of  tlie  vcDbielai, 
eg.  Carciaomatoua  growih  MniMcUd  tberairith. 
e  I.   Corpiu  itrUtiuQ.         0  {.  Optio  thaJwniu. 

material  were  found  also  within  the  orbit,'  in  the  heart,  spleen,  kidneys,  omen- 
tum, and  other  parts,  and  occuptiag  most  of  the  Ijmphatio  glands. 

Mieroteo^Kal  Ezamiiiali<m.—^]ie  morbid  growths  presented  mach  amor- 
phous and  fibrous  stroma,  with  numbers  of  rounded  and  oral  cells  (at  times 
irregular  and  angolai  in  shape},  rather  larger  than  pus-globules,  containing 
granular  matter,  and,  in  placed,  larse  oval  nuclei  discoverahle  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid.  In  places  also  numoers  of  fiit-globales  existed.  In  nuuij  cases 
the  abore  cells  contained  a  brown  material,  rendering  them  opaque.  No  cau- 
date, or  fusiform,  or  concentricallj-marked  cells  weie  Tound.  The  cells  were 
not  arranged  in  any  special  manner.  In  one  or  two  places  onlj  a  few  cells 
might  be  seen  prolonged  slightly  into  a  fibre.  Large  bloodvessels  were  met 
with  in  one  or  two  parta.'  (100.) 

Cub  CXXVI.  Carcinoma  {Eneepkahld  and  lo-ealled  MelanolU  Formt)  ^  tkt 
LEFT  Cereiral  Uem/piere ;  aUo  of  lU  Heart,  Kidney,  faxerto),  ^e.  Hem- 
pU^  on  lie  rioei  lide.   Increaied  and  peculiar  MovemaiU  of  Paraljited  parlM. 

'  In  King's  Callsga,  Pi«pantion  80fl.2  shows  a  Tcty  large  fungoid  eareinomatous 
growth  in  ths  lachrjmal  gland,  rsmoTed  from  a  ohild  who  wai  anl;  ont  month,  old  a( 
Uie  time  of  death. 

*  For  full  particulars  sea  Traai,  of  Path.  Societ;,  toI.  Tii.  p.  S  ;  alio  Hasp.  Hoa. 
Catalogue,  Sariw  ix.  No.  86.  In  tlia  St.  Bartholomew's  Haepital  Mumudi,  No.  SI, 
Series  tL,  ihowa  ■  medallary  grovtii  occupying  At  inlen'or  i^  the  lateral  vtatridtt. 
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^-George  E.,  aged  thirty-five,  admitted  July  14th,  1856,  who  had  twice  under- 
gone operations  for  the  removal  of  tamours  from  the  surface  of  the  bodj. 
When  admitted,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axillae,  popliteal  spaces,  and 
under  the  skin,  in  many  parts,  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  he  had  diminished 
power  of  movement  in  the  rigki  leg,  and  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  ri^ki 
arm ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  over  the  wnole  of  the  rignt  side  of  the  body 
was  greatly  diminished.  The  temperature  of  the  right  arm  was  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  left,  and  the  patient  affirmed  that  ever  since  he  had  been  ill 
there  had  been  increased  heat  of  that  side  of  the  bodv.  TAe  paralw*ed  kaad 
would  also  clench  firmly  whenever  the  patient  yawnea.  The  muscles  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face  were  partially  paralysed.  There  had  been  "double 
vision"  and  vomiting.  The  speech  was  slow ;  vomiting  became  troublesome ; 
ptosis  of  the  left  upper  eyelid  came  on,  and  on  the  next  day  he  became  lit i(C 
vomited  much,  and  died,  as  if  from  strangulation,  July  27th. 

Post  mortem  Examination, — Carcinomatous,  encephaloid  and  melanotic  masses 
were  found  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  One,  of  the  size  of  a  bantam's  eg^ 
occupied  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  hemispliere ;  the  other,  of  the  same  sixe^ 
was  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere.  The  brain- 
substance  around  these  masses  was  somewhat  softened,  and  the  dura  naater  and 
arachnoid  membrane  corresponding  were  thickened  and  adherent. 

Microscopical  Examination. — ^The  masses  were  made  up  of  round  and  oval 
and  eloup^ated  nucleated  cells,  containing,  where  the  masses  were  dark-coloured, 
more  or  less  pigmentary  matter.  The  remains  of  extravasated  blood  were  also 
met  with.  Thorax  and  Abdomen  :  Similar  carcinomatous  masses  were  found 
in  the  throat,  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  in  the  kidneys  and  pancreas.^  (17S.) 

Gaae  CXXVIL  Carcinomatous  Masses  in  both  Cerebral  Hemispheres.  Also  in 
the  Liver,  Lumbar  Glands,  ^e. — Sarah  M.,  aged  thirty -three,  admitted  July  15th, 
1857,  owing  to  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  which  she  had  had  some  time,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  application  of  caustic  remedies,  was  in  a  sloughins  state. 
She  left  the  hospital  much  better,  but  again  the  tumour  funfi;atinflr9  she  was 
again  treated  with  escharotics,  and  returned  afterwards  to  the  hospital  owine  to 
an  enlargement  in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  vomiting.  Ascites  and  jaundice 
came  on,  with  much  pain  in  the  shoulders.     She  sank  and  died  August  7th. 

Post-utortem  Examination. — ^The  axillarv  glands  were  enlarged  and  occupied 
bv  scirrhous  carcinoma.  Abdomen :  Much  clear  fluid  existed  in  this  cavity. 
'Die  liver  was  greatly  occupied  by  encephaloid  carciuoma  and  by  fattv  deposit, 
and  compressed  the  duodenum  and  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  Tne  lumbar 
glands  were  occupied  by  carcinomatous  material.  The  other  organs  were 
natural.  Thorax :  Organs  natural.  Cranium :  In  the  white  substance  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
face, was  a  mass  of  soft  yellow  carcinomatous  material,  of  the  size  of  a  pea^ 
enclosed  each  of  them  in  a  distinct  cyst-wall.  The  surrounding  parts  oftbe 
brain  were  natural. 

Microscopical  £xamination.^^The  deposits  consisted  of  numbers  of  large, 
compound,  round,  nucleated  and  nucleotated  cells  containing  granular  matter. 
In  some  cells  the  nuclei  were  very  numerous.    (192.) 

Case  CXXYIIL  Carcinoma  of  the  "Dura  Mater  indenOn^  the  Left  Hemisphere 

^  This  ease  is  related  at  much  greater  length  in  Trans,  of  the  Path.  Sodety,  vol.  ix. 
p.  20.  In  the  King^s  CSollege  Path.  Collection  is  a  specimen.  No.  776,  ahowiog  a  itngle 
tubercle  of  melanotic  growth  on  the  saperior  surface  of  the  left  pari  of  the  pons 
Varolii ;  also  another,  No.  773,  with  small  melanotic  tamours,  of  the  site  ai  half  a  pea, 
studding  the  surface  of  the  brain.  And  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  Muaeom  is  a 
specimen,  L.  L.  7,  ahowing  melanotis  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  from  apalieat 
who  had  the  same  disease  in  the  eye  and  liver. 
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of  the  Brain. — Edward  F.,  aged  sixty-nine,  admitted  June  23rd,  1858,  snfferine 
from  Tomiting,  head-ache,  and  vertigo.  No  paralytic  symptoms  exLsted,  aua 
no  convulsive  action  occurred.    He  died  July  20th. 

Po^i-mortem  ExamincUion, — Abdomen :  Carcinomatous  disease  of  the  bladder 
and  of  the  iliac  glands  was  found.  Cranium :  A  carcinomatous  growth  was  found 
connected  with  either  side  of  the  falx  cerebri  towards  its  posterior  part,  but 
was  so  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  left  side  of  the  falx,  insomuch  so  as  to  cause 
an  indentation  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  (198.) 

Case  GXXIX.  Carcinoma  of  the  Dura  Mater  indenting  the  right  Hemisphere 
of  the  Brain.  No  Cerebral  Symptomt  durina  Li/e.'—Chairles  K.,  aged  thirty -two, 
was  admitted  February  10th,  1858.  He  nad  been  suffering  from  dvspepsia, 
but  he  had  never  had  vomiting.  Five  da^s  before  admission  he  had  noticed 
an  epigastric  swelling,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  much  larger,  elastic, 
and  fluctuating^.  In  spite  of  treatment  he  became  greatly  emaciated,  and  died 
March  2nd,  with  symptoms  referrible  to  disease  of  tne  abdomen. 

Foet-mortem  Examination. — Abdomen:  Carcinomatous  growths  were  found 
in  the  liver,  omentum,  and  mesentery.  Cranium:  A  carcinomatous  tumour 
was  found  connected  with  the  dura  mater,  covering  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
right  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  passing  down  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  where  it  considerably  indented  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Tnis  mass 
also  perforated  the  bony  walls  of  the  cranium.  (59.) 

Casb  CXXX.  Carcinoma  of  the  Centre  of  the  right  Cerebral  Hemisphere, 
ConvuUiont.  Partial  Hemiplegia  on  the  LertSide.  (J.  M.  S.,  No.  8.)  (1859, 202.) 

• 

Case  CXXXI.  Carcinoma  (Eneephalotd)  of  the  lbpt  Cerebral  Hemisphere. 
Cyst  in  connexion  with  the  same.  Carcinoma  of  other  Organs.  Convulsions 
before  /^ii/A.— Elizabeth  H.,  aged  forty-nine,  had  suffered  from  menorrhagia 
for  three  years,  until  nbout  six  weeks  before  admbsion,  when  the  discharge 
ceased.  Subsequently  she  had  much  scalding  on  passing  her  water,  freouent 
micturition,  &c.,  and  also  passed  a  small  portion  of  calculus,  and  much  or  the 
lithates,  in  the  urine.  On  admission,  Jan.  11,  1860,  there  was  great  pain  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder ;  the  urine  was  alkaline,  and  contained  much  blood 
and  ropy  mucus.  Opium,  with  mineral  acids,  and  the  pareira  brava  were  given; 
and  she  frequently  voided  quantities  of  phosphate  oi  lime  in  the  urine.  No 
calculus  in  the  bladder  could  be  detected  by  the  sound.  She  became  much 
thinner  and  very  sallow,  and  the  vaginal  disbharge,  which  was  very  offensive, 
returned.  Before  death,  which  occurred  April  1st,  severe  convulsions,  lasting 
several  hours,  came  on. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  The  brain  was  very  wet.  Towards 
the  surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  near  its  anf«rior  portion,  all 
but  (not  quite)  appearing  on  its  surface,  was  a  mass  of  soft,  pulpy,  cream- 
coloured,  encephaloid,  carcinomatous  material,  having  bright  red  bloodvessels 
intermixed ;  and  in  counexion  with  this  was  a  cyst  lull  of  turbid  fluid.  The 
brain-suhstance  around  the  cancer-mass  was  softened. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  the  cancerous  mass  showed  it  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  nucleated  cells.  Thorax  and  Abdomen :  Soft  encephaloid  material 
was  found  occupying  the  lungs,  uterus,  vagina  and  bladder  ^  (91.) 

1  St.  Thomas*8  Hospital  Museum  contafnii  a  specimeo  (Section  N.  No.  85)  showing 
a  globular  cyst  formed  by  a  thin  membrane  in  the  middle  lube  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  which  contained  3  ozs.  of  thin  bloody  fluid«  and  having  several  round 
Dodnles  of  fungoid  matter  projecting  into  it,  over  which  the  panetes  of  the  cyst  are 
extended.  And  in  the  College  of  SurgeouB*  Path.  Museum,  Preparation  No.  2074 
shows,  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  a  Urge  cyst  with  a 
amooth  lining,  sitoated  tn  the  infeiior  part  of  the  same  hemisphere,  and  filled  origi- 
nally with  a  thick  gelatinous-looking  fluid  and  blood. 
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Casb  GXXXU.  Careinomaioui  Tumour  in  the  Middle  Horn  of  the  lan 
Lateral  Fentricle  of  the  Brain.  ConvuUiona.  Symptoms  reaenUtUng  Fecer* 
(J.  M.  S.,  No.  9.)    (1860,312.) 

Case  CXXXIIt.  Carcinoma  of  the  'lejt  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  Carcinoma  of 
the  Lungs  and  Kidneys,  Polypus  of  the  Nose,  Convulsions  and  ^SMia.^William  S., 
ased  twenty- four,  had  had  haBinoptysis  in  March,  1860,  and  was  thought  to  be 
pnthisical.  Having  in  July  been  ?ery  unwell — "  not  himself" — ^for  a  week,  and 
for  two  days  been  unable  to  speak,  he  was  admitted  into  Uie  hospitalJulj  lltb. 
At  that  time  he  was  almost  entirely  unconscious,  and  he  was  sufPering  from 
so-called  malignant  polypus  of  the  nose.  He  had  had  one  leg  amputated  in 
November,  1 868,  owing  to  cancer  of  the  tibia ;  the  stump  was  quite  healthy. 
Two  days  after  admission  he  had  an  epileptic  fit,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  the 
left  side  of  the  body  being  especially  convulsed^  Subsequently  the  upper  hd 
of  the  left  eye  drooped.  He  never  recognised  any  one,  became  thoroughly 
comatose,  and  died  on  the  24!th  of  July,  no  positive  paralytic  symptoms 
occurring. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  cranial  bones  and  cerebral  mem- 
branes were  natural.  On  slicing  the  brain,  a  mass  (the  size  of  a  nut)  of  car- 
cinomatous material  was  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, situated  external  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  mass  was  parti-ooloured 
and  tolerably  firm,  and,  when  examined  microseopiealfyy  was  found  to  consist  of 
numbers  of  nuclear  bodies,  with  occasional  fibre-cells  intermixed.  «  The  other 
parts  of  the  body  were  natural.  Facial  Bones :  On  examining  the  roof  of  the 
nose,  a  mucous  polypus  was  found  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
part.  Thorax  and  Abdomen  :  Cancerous  masses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and 
in  the  kidneys.  (210.) 

Case  CXXXIY.  Carcinoma  of  the  right  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Complete  He- 
miplegia  of  the  Left,  and  Partial  of  the  Bight  Side,  Ptosis  of  the  Bight  Upper 
Eyelid.  (J.  M.  S.,  No.  7.)    (1862,  121.) 

Case  CXXXY.  Carcinoma  of  the  Dura  Mater  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull,  in- 
denting  and  softening  the  Brain.  Carcinoma  of  the  Eyeball.  Convulsions  before 
Death. — Frances  S.,  aged  four,  pale,  strumous-looking,  admitted  January  29th, 
1862,  with  fungus  hcematodes  ot  the  right  eyeball,  which  had  bled  much.  She 
had  never  haa  any  "fits,"  but  complained  much  of  pain  in  the  right  temple. 
The  cervical  glands  were  much  enlarged.  In  about  two  weeks  the  tumour  of 
the  eye  began  to  ulcerate,  after  several  attacks  of  hsemorrhage  from  it  bad 
occurred,  the  foetid  discharge  containing  pus-globules  and  many  cells  with 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  A  succession  of  convulsive  attacks  came  on,  and  she  died 
March  7th. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — ^The  affected  eye  was  found  to  haye  been  ocnn* 
pletelv  destroyed  by  the  growth.  Cranium :  Superficial  cerebral  reins  diatend«l. 
A  dark-coloured  eucephalold  carcinomatous  nuiss  was  found  (of  the  size  of  au 
orange)  closely  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  occupving  the  dura  mater, 
extending  from  the  edge  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  bone  backwards  to 
the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  sella  turcica^  and 
causing  absorption  ot  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  The 
surrounding  brain-substance  was  softened,  and  the  optic  nerve  on  tne  ri^t  side 
was  quite  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  'the  growth ;  whilst  the  optic  nerve  on 
the  left  side  was  quite  imoedded  in  the  ^owth.  This  carcinomatous  mass 
within  the  skull  was  continuous  with  that  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  through 
the  optic  foramen,  and  appeared  to  have  passed  inside  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  was  dilated  and  thickened.  Other  organs  of  the  body  were  not 
examined.  (61.) 
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Qase  GXXXYI.  Careimmatoui  Deponi  in  the  lbft  Optie  Tkalamui.    Brain 

nAttenee  around  indurated.    Partial  Hemiplegia  on  the  bight  side.     Coma, 

E^Uptie  attaeke.—Z^msA  0.,  aged  twenty-one,  admitted  -MaT  ISth.  1863, 

hiTiiig  been  in  every  war  in  good  health  until  the  end  of  the  year  1862, 

when  he  first  experiencea  acute  pain  in  the  head.     In  January  he  oom- 

pliined  of  "  weakness"  in  the  right  arm,  and  in  March,  having  had  a  fit, 

m  which  he  lost  consciousness,  he  was  observed   to  drag  the  right  leg. 

On  admission,  his  manner  was  heavy  and  stupid,  and  almost  idiotic.    Only 

nartiai  power  of  moving  the  left  arm  and  r^;ht  leg  existed.    A  few  days 

later  he  fell  into  an  almost  comatose  state,  but  under  blistering  and  aperients 

raach  improved.    He  complained  of  pain  all  up  the  right  leg  and  the  left  arm. 

Both  lege  and  arms  were  of  the  same  temperature.    Pupils  of  both  eyes  largely 

dilated.    He  subsequently  improved  in  all  res[>ect8,  both  bodily  and  mentaUjr,' 

bat  on  the  7th  of  June  had  an  attack  of  epistaxis,  and  was  drowsy.    He  again 

lost  power  in  his  limbs,  and  vomited.      Evacuations  passed  mvolnntarily. 

The  pulse  rose  to  100,  but,  later,  fell  to  68  per  minute,  and  was  irregular. 

After  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  lasting  almost  continuously  for  twenty-four 

hours,  he  died  June  32nd. 

Post-mwUm  Examination. — Cranium:  Cerebral  convolutions  flattened;  the 
veins  between  them  very  distinct.  The  left  lateral  ventricle  contained  about 
an  ounce  of  clear  fluid,  and  was  much  encroached  upon  by  a  growth  in  the  an- 
tenor  and  inner  part  of  the  left  optic  thalamus.  This  growth,  of  about  an  inch 
in  length,  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  vertical  direc- 
tion, was  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  formed  of  semi-transparent  material,  having 
much  resemblance  to  fibrin,  being  spongy,  and  exuding  serum  on  pressure. 
In  some  parts  of  it  were  small  patches  of  extravasated  blood.  All  around  the 
growth  tne  brain  was  indurated, 

Mieroseopieal  Examination. — ^The  growth  was  found  to  consist  of  irregular, 
angular  and  many-shaped  opaque  cells,  of  about  the  size  of  pus-globules, 
mingled  with  granular  matter.  A  few  of  the  cells  only  contained  nuclei. 
Thorax :  The  pericardial  sac  was  full  of  clear  fluid,  and  patches  of  old  false  mem- 
brane existed.  In  the  right  lung  was  a  small  patch  of  extravasated  blood.  All 
other  organs  of  body  natural.  (157.) 

CasbCXXXVII.  Carcinoma  of  the  Floor  0/ the  j^ett  Lateral  Fentricle.   Con- 
tmlsions.    Loss  o/ Speech.    (J.  M.  S.,  No.  10.    1863.    229.) 

Case  CXXXVIII.  Fungous  Growths  from  the  Cerebral  Dura  Mater,  andfrofn 
ike  Periosteum  of  the  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Vertebra. — ^The  history  of  this  case, 
unfortunately,  is  unknown.   The  specimen  was  described  by  Professor  Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk,  and  is  now  contained  in  the  pathological  part  of  his  private  collec- 
tion purchased  by  the  University  of  Oxford.*   In  tnis  specimen  are  seen  three  of 
the  so-called  fungi  of  the  dura  maCer,  well  marked,  and  a  fourth,  a  smaller  one, 
near  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  medullary  cancer, 
and  contain  a  large  number  of  bloodvessels.    Inasmuch  as  Wenzel,  Walther, 
and  Chelius  are  at  variance  as  to  the  part  from  whence  they  spring,  whether 
from  the  dura  mater  or  from  the  diploe,  or  from  the  pericranium ;  Van  der 
Xolk  injected  the  middle  meningeal  arteries,  to  see  whether  the  fungi  received 
tlieir  supply  of  blood  from  these  arteries.    The  preparation  shows  that  they 
are  coloured  with  the  red  fluid  which  has  filled  everywhere  the  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal,  and  that  they  have  therefore  grown  from  the  dura  mater 
itself.*    But,  as  he  regarded  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  light  of 

1   Now  preserved  in  the  new  mnseam  at  Oxford,  and  catalogued  in  S.  v.  d.  Eolk*g 
coUecttoD  as  Q  8. 

*  In  King's  Crollege  Musenm,  Preparation  772  appears  in  a  very  remarkabi 
manner  to  ahow  the  Urge  medullary  growth  commencing'  iu  the  dipIoJS  of  the  ciaom 
bon«>«y  and  extending  ootward  to  the  scalp,  and  inwards  to  the  dur^  mater. 
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true  periMt«iim,  he  ooniidared  thcM  growtba  to  be  finn  of  the  perrastsam, 
eucttj  uialogous  to  thoM  mot  with  in  canneiion  witb  otW  bonn.  Fiom  the 
Mme  CMB  there  exist*  ft  skull  kIm  in  the  miueum,  in  vbieh  are  aem  aortal 
fonmins :  in  Toiir  of  these,  the  destniotion  of  the  bone  from  the  pressore 
of  the  funn  does  mot  unonat  to  oomplete  perfontion ;  onlf  the  iEiMt 
table  and  diploi  baTo  been  eaten  awij.  In  four  otben,  howerer,  the  per- 
fontion is  complete,  the  external  table  having  been  likevise  inTdred  in 
deatruction.  Other  speeimens  in  the  Mnseom  shov  timilai  growthi  tna  the 
— -'ostenm  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebn^  the  bodies  of  which  hare  been 
d  b]r  pmainre. 

CubCXXXIX.  Rutpkaloid  G 
OgrtUtlim,  fnjtetuig  Mo  0  Ojfit  e 


Ptg.  S,  dioi^g  a  ST^t  la  tha  nbitanae  af  Ae  oenbellsBi  (laid  open,) 
lato  which  pnJMla  an  lUSTen  nodiUaM  nuu*  of  earnDOmatana 
material :  a,  tha  sitatnal  nrfKe  of  the  cerabellnm  ;  h,  ths  nodoJatad 
maaa  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  cyst  iDTcated  \ij  the  Itnmg  membcasa  of  the 
ojat ;  c,  ahowB  SMtion  of  tha  morbid  maa  dapriTed  of  ita  tnTaaUnant. 

nomatona  mus  projecting  into  the  orst  is  shown  in  the  acoonkoant ing  Woodcot. 

No.  8.'    (J.  M.  S.,  No7l6.) 

Case  CXL.  Careinomaioiu  TMmotir  eotUMted  leilk  lie  Uoor  of  lU  lOVaSK 
Cenbral  Fntriele.  Similar  TWmoart  m  other  parit  of  lit  BratM  mad  ia 
other  yiicera.  Mrophf  of  the  Sixth  Craaial  Nerve,  and  Paratjrru  qf  Urn  Xx- 
lemal  Serlui  of  the  Eye. — Oeor^  F.,  aged  forty,  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
MTttun  nerroua  STrnptoms  which  had  been  attributed  to  lead-poisoning,  wai 
admitted  intoGuj^  Hospital.  It  was  dear  that  he  had  some  cerebral  diaeaae; 
be  hod  a  hea*^  expression  of  countenance,  be  spoke  with  difflcntt_j,  had  bead- 
ache  and  aingiug  noises  in  the  ears,  and  there  waa  slight  paraljais  of  the  left 
aide  of  the  face,  alao  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  lafl  eye.  There  waa  a 
tnmonr  on  one  hand,  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  veins  in  the  oak 
were  enlarged.  He  also  had  some  diSiaulty  in  breathing,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  some  pressure  existed  on  the  superior  vena  cava.  He  remained 
in  the  same  state  for  a  long  period,  when  he  gradnall;  fell  into  a  letbaigis 
condition,  and  wasted  awsj  until  death. 

Poet-morttm  EzamiaaiioH. — Thorax  and  Abdomen  :  Carcinomafana  nana 

'  jNtiantioB  ia  B«i^  Talk,  Oat.,  8«rl«i  vili.  No.  13, 
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were  found  in  the  oijgans  of  both  these  cayities.  Cranium :  Two  small  cancerous 
tumours  were  founain  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  the  oer^ral  hemispheres, 
and  separating  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  A  similar  growth  was  found  in 
the  fourth  ventricle.  This  was  of  the  size  of  a  wahint,  and  grew  from  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle,  more  on  the  left  side,  and  appeared  to  spring  from  the 
surface  without  penetrating  into  the  substance.  The  ventricle  was  much  ex- 
panded, and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  case  around  it,  but  without  being  adherent. 
On  cutting  through  the  pons  Varolii,  the  tumour  was  found  not  to  have  in* 
volved  it»  though  probabljr  it  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  implicated, 
to  account  for  the  pandjsis  of  certain  nerves.  The  sixth  nerve  on  the  left 
side  was  much  dimwishifld  in  size.  The  brain-sabstance  around  the  tumour 
was  not  affected. 
I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Wilks  for  the  details  of  this  caee,^ 

Cass  CXLI.  Eneephakad  Carcinomatotu  Tumour  connected  with  the  Dura 
Mater,  lining  tie  Jnterior  and  Middle  Foeta  of  the  SMI  on  the  right  Side. 
Omaiofe  attache, — A.  B.,  an  adult  female,  for  several  months  before  death,  had 
been  subject  to  freouent  comatose  attacks  preceded  by  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness. The  mind  gradually  became  confused,  and  the  restlessness  increased* 
Her  death  took  place  during  one  of  the  above-described  attacks. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  A  circumscribed  tumour,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  sprang  from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  coverinff 
the  right  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  in  its  posterior  half.  It  extended 
also  backwards  into  the  middle  cranial  fossa.  The  right  cerebral  hemisphere, 
corresponding  in  its  position  to  the  tumour,  was  displaced,  compressea,  and 
softened,  more  especially  about  the  apex  of  tlie  middle  lobe  and  the  bottom  of 
the  descending  comu.  The  right  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  were 
pushed  towards  the  left  side.  'J'he  ventricular  cavities  were  dilated,  and  the 
quantity  of  ventricular  fluid  was  increased.  The  cranial  bones  were  not 
uTected.  The  tumour  was  separated  from  actual  contact  with  the  cerebral 
substance  by  a  thin  vascular  membrane,  evidently  the  pia  mater,  from  which 
bloodvessels  were  traced  into  the  interior  of  the  tumour.  The  tumour  was  of 
soft  consistence,  of  a  colour  like  grey  cerebral  substance,  and  when  cut  across 
gave  on  the  surface  of  the  section  numerous  small  vascular  points. 

Mieroseopieal  Examination, — ^The  tumour  was  seen  to  consist  of  the  foHowing 
anatomical  elements :  Numerous  oval,  well-defined  particles  resembling  those 
often  described  as  "  free  nuclei ;"  numerous^uni- caudate  or  bi-caudate  cells, 
distinctly  nucleated ;  numerous  pale,  circular,  or  oval  cells,  with  circular  or 
oval  nuclei,  which  were  either  situated  in  the  centre  or  close  to  the  periphery 
of  the  celL  Scarcely  any  free  granular  matter  was  visible.  The  free  nuclear 
particles  were  more  numerous  in  the  part  of  the  tumour  lying  next  and 
springing  from  the  dura  mater. 

For  the  opportunity  of  detailing  this  case,  I  have  to  thank  A.  Turner, 
Esq.,  M.6.  (of  the  (JoUege,  Edinburgh),  the  note  on  the  symptoms  being 
furnished  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  Physician  to  the  City  Parochial  Boaro, 
Edinburgh.' 

^  For  an  instanoe  of  villouB  growth  in  the  fovrth  vsntriole,  ise  the  Brit,  and  For. 
Ifed.-Ghir.  Reriew,  vol.  zxxL  p.  248.  I  may  also  allade  to  a  specimen  (No  760)  in 
the  King's  GoU^  Pathological  Collection  of  a  so-called  medullary  tamonr  in  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  also  to  another  in  the  same  collection  (No.  780,)  of  the  size  of 
half  a  walnut,  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  right  part  of  the  same  (the  fourth)  ven- 
tricle. It  eeems  donhtfol  whether  this  is  carcinomatous  or  not.  It  mw  removed 
from  the  body  of  a  physician,  Dr.  J.,  aged  forty-three,  who  had  been  becoming  gra- 
dually paralytic  for  two  years,  and  whose  mind  was  peculiarly  affected,  as  he  could 
T^oollect  and  reason  upon  long-past  events,  but  constantly  forgot  all  that  he  had 
read  the  day  before. 

s  I  cannot  forbear  here  from  referring  to  a  lemaikaUe  case  in  the  King's  College 
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rV.    PiBBOns,    FlBBO-PL^TIC,   FiBBO-KUCLEATED,   FiBBO-CELLULAB*   FlBBO- 
CT8TIC,   FdIBO-FATTT,   AND  FlBBOIB    GbOWTHS   OP  THE   BlLAUI    AHD    ITS 

Mbmbrakes  (whbthbe  connected  with  Syphilis  ob  not). 

Case  CXLII.  Fibrous  Tumour  of  ike  Tentorium  CerehelU,  Softemmg  of  the 
bight  Cerebellar  Lobe,  Death  from  SrfHpelas, — Anne  J.,  aged  sixtj-six,  vas 
Bdmitted  October  28th,  1840,  complaining  of  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head, 
generally  intensified  by  eating,  altboagh  the  appetite  remained  good.  These 
symptoms  increased,  and,  in  December,  sbivering,  followed  by  great  heat  of  the 
body,  set  in.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  bnt  on  the  day  aflerwaids 
erysipelatous  inflammation  attacked  the  leech-bites,  and  spread  over  the  neck 
and  back,  and  of  this  the  patient  died  December  14th. 

Post-mortem  Sxamiuatiou.— Cranium:  Bones  of  the  sknll  natural.  The  cere- 
bral membranes  were  generally  thickened,  and  much  serous  effusion  existed  in 
the  sub-arachnoid  tissues  and  in  the  ventricles.  To  the  under  surface  of  the 
tentorium  cerebelli  a  large  fibrous  tumour  was  attached  bv  means  of  a  pedicle^ 
causing  by  its  pressure  a  certain  amount  of  softening  of  the  right  cerebellar 
lobe.'  AU  other  parts  of  the  body  were  quite  natural. 
r  Microscopical  Eramination. — The  tumour  was  found,  after  long  maeraation 
in  spirit,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  distinct  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibres  being 
rendered  very  faint  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
invisible ;  mixed  with  the  fibres  were  numbers  of  elongated,  fusiform  oells, 
showing  in  some  cases  delicate  nuclei.  See  Lithograph  Plate,  No.  IL, 
Fig.  1. 

Case  GXLIII.  Fibrous  Deposit  in  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the  bight  Cerebral 
Hemisphere.  Fibrous  Thickening  of  the  Cerebral  Membranes^  and  of  the 
Periosteum  linina  the  Ri^ht  Orbit,  Proptosis,  ^ileptic  Seizures  and  Coma 
before  Death  (f Syphilitic  in  nature). — John  Q.,  a^  unknown,  admitted 
November  25t.li,  1847,  having  for  five  years  been  subject  to  oocasional  pain 
in  the  fore-head.  Four  years  previously  had  had  an  epileptic  attack,  bat 
NONE  SINCE;  and  four  months  Wore  admission  the  pain  in  the  head  had 
become  fixed.  The  right  eye  for  seven  months  had  been  noticed  as  bein^  very 
prominent,  and  of  late  vision  in  it  had  been  impaired.  More  recently,  nauaea 
and  vomiting,  with  slowness  of  speech,  and  more  deddedlv  impaired  vision, 
with  difficulty  of  articulation,  arid  aifficulty  in  "  smelling'  with  the  riahi  nostril, 
had  come  on.  The  memory  had  become  bad,  and  sometimes  he  had  been  ra^itf 
deaf.  On  admission,  the  expression  of  h^  countenance  was  "heavy,**  laee 
swelled,  manner  slow  and  confused,  speech  slow,  and  right  eye  very  promi- 
nent,  its  pupil  being  much  dilated  and  very  "  slumsL  The  pupjl  of  the 
left  eye  was  moderately  contracted,  and  quite  sensible  to  light.  There  was 
slight  drooping  of  the  upper  lids  of  both  eyes.  Pulse  54  per  minute ;  boweb 
confined;  tongue  white;  urine  free  from  albumen.  Pain  complained  of 
across  the  fore-head  and  in  the  right  ear;  also  nausea  and  vomitii^. 
Heart  and  lung  sounds  natural.  Ordered  to  be  blistered  behind  the  ears^  and 
to  take  aperients,  with  salines  and  tincture  of  cantharides.  He  became  oonm- 
tose  and  stertorous,  the  evacuations  being  passed  involuntarily.  Hie  pabe 
became  very  slow,  the  pupils  very  dilated  and  insensible,  and  he  was  cupped  be- 
tween the  shoulders  to  ten  ounces.    During  this  operation  much  purulent  fluid 

Moseam  (No.  762)  of  a  larKO  enoephalold  tamour  of  about  the  aiie  of  a  ainall  onuiic% 
oonnected  with  the  left  orus  oerebelli.  No  history  exists.  la  St.  Mary**  Hoapite], 
G  C  No.  9,  shows  pressure  upon  the  middle  crus  oerebelli  of  the  right  aidei  and  pass 
Varolii  by  a  tumour  oonnected  with  the  eerebellam. 

1  See  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  viU.  88. 
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cune  awaj  from  the  ri^t  nostril,  and  shortly  after  this  he  regained  his  sensi- 
bilitj.  On  the  following  day  the  pain  was  mnch  less,  and  he  was  greatly  im* 
proved,  the  sight  being  letter  and  eye  less  prominent.  The  discharge  from  the 
nostril  continued,  and  at  times  was  attended  with  blood.  The  pain,  however, 
never  wholly  departed,  and  he  was  often  very  giddjr.  Subsequently  the  pain 
much  incretted,  nis  manner  became  very  slow,  and  articulation  worse,  the  pupils 
very  dilated  and  insensible,  and  the  right  eye  again  more  prominent.  He  (ued 
January  29tL 

Po9t-moriem  Bxamnaiion, — Cranium:  Bones  of  skull  very  thickened,  and 
especially  the  oa  frontis.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was  very  ary;  convolutions 
flattaied;  lateral  ventricles  distended  with  fluid;  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  on  the  rigid  side  was  softened,  and  the  arachnoid 
covering  it  was  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  The  anterior  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain  on  this  side  was  verjr  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  also,  and 
on  makiuff  a  separation  a  mass  of  cartikginous  hardness  had  to  be  cut  into. 
In  the  substance  of  the  anterior  part  a  very  indurated  portion,  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  was  found,  surrounded  by  softened  brain,  implicating  the  chief  part 
of  tlie  middle  lobe.  The  membranes  lining  the  middle  cerebral  fossa  of  the 
skull  were  much  thickened,  and  in  many  parts  very  indurated.  The  bone  cor- 
responding thereto  was  roughened,  and  very  much  hardened.  The  periosteum 
lining  the  right  orbit  was  much  thickened,  and  also  of  exceeding  hardness,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  linins  the  nostril  was  much  inflamed.  Thorax :  The 
lungs  were  congested;  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  hypertrophied; 
otherwise^  the  organs  were  natural.    Abdomen :  Organs  natural.  (33.) 

Case  CXLIV.  Cyaiie  Tmmonr  connected  with  the  Choroid  Plexu»,  JBxeeed^ 
ingly  DUtended  Ventrielea,  Perforation  of  the  Dura  Mater  and  Cavity  in  the 
Monee  of  the  SMI  containing  Hemiatea  Brain,  Facial  Paralwns,  Stupor 
and  QUaleptie  condition, — ^Louisa  C,  aged  thirty-four,  admittea  April  2 1st, 
1858.  She  was  a  married  woman,  who  had  been  oonflned  of  a  dead  child 
three  months  previously,  having  had  a  tedious  labour,  followed  by  violent 
pain  in  the  head,  drowsiness,  and  languor.  She  was  said  then  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  raising  her  lower  limbs.  Sensation  was,  however,  fully 
marked  on  admission.  The  tongue  was  pale;  the  bowels  costive;  pulse 
feeble ;  evacuations  passed  involuntarily,  rf o  account  could  be  obtained  firom 
her.  Ordered  ammonia  and  wine,  and  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
left  side  of  the  face  became  wanting  in  expression,  and  the  mouth  a  little 
drawn.  Pain  in  the  head — which  she  often  rolled  from  side  to  side— was 
complained  of.  The  stupor  became  marked;  a  slight  cataleptic  affection 
came  on,  the  hands  remaining  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Confirmed  stupor  supervened.  The  pupils  became  dilated ;  sordes  of  the  mouth 
appeared,  and  erysipelas  of  face  came  on  before  death,  which  occurred  May 
13th. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Uterus  tumid,  lined  by  lymph ;  otherwise  natural. 
Cranium :  Three  small  pits  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  near  the  centre,  of 
which  two  were  occupied  by  Pacchionian  bodies ;  the  third,  which  nearly  per- 
forated the  bone,  contained  a  small  portion  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  wluch  had  perforated  the  dura  mater,  causing  a  round  hole  in  it.  This 
herniated  piece  was  situated  close  over  the  apex  of  the  dilated  ventricular 
cavity.  Lateral  ventricles  excessively  dilated ;  the  two  lateral  and  the  third 
wentricles  fornung  one  cavity  filled  with  turbid  bloody  fiuid.  Connested 
with  the  left  choroid  plexus  was  a  large  tumour,  lyinj^  loosely  attached  to  the 
upper  sur&oe  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  passing  down  mto  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  ventricle,  which  was  more  distended  .than  any  other  part  of  the  cavity, 
.lliis  tnmour  was  composed  of  oysts,  filled  mostly  with  fluid  or  dotted  blood, 
united  by  granular  stroma  containing  bloodvessels  and  calcareous  mattec 
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The  surfftoe  of  the  optic  thalamiu  was  softened;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  vein 
trienlar  eavity  was  ooveied  over  br  a  rough  papiUary  lajer  of  Ijmph,  oca* 
sisting  partly  of  oorpusdes  and  pertly  of  fibnn. 

MierueopioMl  Baa8wuMMiioM,''-^^rhM  above-mentioiied  manlar  stroma  (see 
Litho^ph  Plate  II.  Fig.  4^  showed  small  ^ts,  mach  ut,  some  tabe8»  about 
the  stM  of  those  of  the  kidney,  without  definite  structure,  coaled  with  fat 
rdefsenerated  bloodTessels},  numerous  nuclear  bodies,  blood-globules  Yarioualy 
dbintegrated,  and  much  pigment.  The  opposite  choroid  plexus  was  healthy* 
A  reticular  mass  uniting  them,  snd  partially  filling  the  Tentrieular  ca?i^, 
thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  relum  inteqiositum.^  (I^-) 


Cabb  CXLV.  Fibnmi  Orowik  amnaded  with  tkeDttra  Mater,  Jbrmuia  m  JWmv 
heneaih  the  Sealp.  Per/bmtion  o/tke  Calvarum,  EnUeptie  Jttaekt,  Dedik  fi^m 
Qungrme  of  the  Z<m^«.— William  M.,  aged  sixty-four,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  December  13th,  1848,  with  a  tumour  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
whicn  had  been  noticed  three  years,  and  which  had  been  discovered  originally 
bf  accident  when  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  raised  slightiy  abore 
tne  surrounding  parts.  When  admitted  into  hospital,  the  tumour  had  greatly 
increased.  Hepad  lately  had  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness  on  turning  quickly 
round  or  stooping,  and  had  shiTcrings  and  twitches  of  the  limbs,  but  never 
suffered  inconTcmmce  therefrom  until  a  few  days  before  admission,  when  he 
fell  down  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (apoarenUy  without  paralvsis),  which 
lasted  a  considerable  time^  leafing  him  on  tne  next  day  weak,  and  with  pains 
in  his  legs.  His  memory  had  been  much  impaired  since  the  commeaoeiiieni 
of  the  diMase.  The  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  where  the  tumour  existed, 
was  absorbed  in  places  (where  pulsation  could  be  felt),  and  was  irrq^pdar, 
chiefly  osseous,  but  softer  in  the  depressed  parts.  Having  remained  in  the 
hospital  until  March,  1848,  without  any  material  change  occuning,  takine  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  he  was  discharged,  but  re-admitted  in  April,  and  had  se- 
veral fits.  Again  he  went  out,  anci  again  came  in,  November,  1844,  and  re- 
mained,  with  an  interval  of  three  months,  until  October,  1845,  and  durin^^  this 
toe  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  course  of  roeroury,  but  without  any 
Changs  in  symptoms.  He  had  no  fits  during  this  period,  excepting  one  a  few 
days  oefore  admission,  and  another  during  the  interval  when  ne  was  an  oiit* 
patient.  In  December,  1844,  he  had  a  bad  cou^h,  and  the  tumour  increased 
much  during  the  acts  of  coughing.  At  this  time  the  tumour  was  soft  and 
pulsating,  and  capable  of  being  diminished  by  pressure,  after  whieii  ths 
level  was  restored  by  apparenUy  three  beats  of  the  vessel  In  Oolober, 
1845,  he  had  a  hydrocele  tapped.  His  next  admission  was  in  August,  1847, 
when  the  only  fresh  symptom  was  considerable  dimness  of  si^ht.  In  the  middle 
of  January  he  was  much  the  same;  memory  very  defective.  He  had  had 
some  epileptic  attacks.  He  was  in  the  hospital  three  or  four  times,  and  at  last 
was  admitted  in  June,  1854,  owing  to  pneumonia,  which  ended  in  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  of  which  he  died,  June  16th  (between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  after 
the  tumour  was  first  noticed). 

Post-mortem  Examinatum. — Oraniwm :  Pericranium  closely  adherent  to  the 
tumour,  and  much  thickened ;  cranial  bones  wanting  in  dioloe,  but  not  ihiok* 
ened.  The  tumour  was  composed  of  bone  snjMrfidalfy,  lobulated  oa  its 
surface ;  more  deeply  of  a  redoish-white  fibrous  structure,  mixed  with  ddi> 
cate  spicula  of  bone.  Below  this  wss  a  perforation  in  the  skull  as  large  as 
a  foilrpenny-piece,  leading  to  a  similar  growth  of  bone  and  soft  tissue  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.  There  was  also  a  perfontion  of  similar  extent 
in  the  dura  mater,  where  the  growth  pressed  directly  on  the  brain,  and  at  this 

•  f  I  hsvs  not  in  this  sorics  indudad  oases  so  oftoi  foundy  sf  small  «ysl{lbffm  hsdim 
m  souMdsa  with  ths  ehsrold  pUxi 
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part  the  membranes  were  adherent.  Excepting  bj  compression,  the  brain  was 
not  affected. 

MieroMcopieal  Ex0miMaium.^'£he  soft  parts  of  the  tumour  were  composed 
entirelj  of  spindle-shaped  fibres. 

Tkaras  and  Abdomen :  Extensive  gani^rene  of  the  right  lung,  also  softening 
of  the  spleen,  and  a  granular  state  of  the  kidneys,  were  found.  (155,) 

Casb  CXLYI.  Firm  Tumours  eonneeted  with  the  Inner  Surface  of  tie  Dura 
Mater  on  tie  lbpt  Side,  RenuUm  of  Blood  Extraoaaated  in  the  usft  Optie 
TAff^wM.— Elisabeth  B.,  aged  fiftj-six,  was  admitted  June  3rd,  1843,  owing 
to  strangulated  hernia,  for  which  she  had  been  operated  on.  She  died  on 
the  following  day;  but  we  have  no  history  oi  the  existence  of  any  brain- 
symptoms. 

Foet*mortem  Examination,'^ Abdomen:  Indications  of  peritonitis  existed. 
Cranium:  The  dura  mater  was  greatly  congested;  it  presented  on  the  left  of 
the  falx  cerebri  three  or  four  smidl  white  oval  tumours  connected  with  its  inner 
surface,  very  firm,  and  of  uniform  consistence.  One  much  larger  than  the  others 
had  indented  the  brain.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  brain  also  presented  many 
bloody  puncta  on  section.  The  left  ootic  thalamus  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
aoft  greenish-brown  structure  (one  ana  a  half  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  deep), 
the  remains  of  former  extravasation  of  blood.  (116.) 

Casb  CXLYII.  Cellular  Growth  in  the  eight  Cerebral  Eemisphere.  Convul* 
tive  Attack  and  Coma  preceded  Death.'^Yehx  S.,  aged  forty-two,  was  admitted 
June  7th,  1854,  having  been  ill  eight  months.  Be  first  had  felt  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  left  arm,  and  subsequently  pain  in  the  head,  especially  at 
the  forenead,  keej[)ing  him  awake  at  night.  At  times  he  had  indistmctness  of 
siffhW-jA  double  vision ;  but  there  had  heen  no  paralysb  of  the  limbs,  &c  On 
acunission  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  manner  and  nervous  excitement.  The 
poise  was  quick,  the  tongue  fouL  The  numbness  of  the  arm  was  described  as 
a  kind  of  tingling;  aniesthesia  was  not  complete.  No  relief  was  obtained 
from  cupping  anathe  use  of  calomel  thrice  a  day,  and  pain  in  the  head  and 
giddiness  increased,  and  he  became  unable  to  stand.  Numbness  of  the  right 
leg  and  of  the  left  arm  came  on,  and  he  had  constant  double  vision.  After  the 
uae  of  a  blister,  the  pain  in  the  head  was  relieved,  but  it  subsequently  re- 
turned. He  fluctuatea  for  some  time  as  to  pain  and  double  vision,  the  mind 
remaininff  clear.  Later  on,  the  mind  became  affected,  and  an  epileptic  attack 
came  on,  leaving  him  comatose,  with  stertorous  breathmg ;  and  he  died  July  1st. 

Foet-mortem  Examination.^CramMm :  The  calvarium  was  healthy.  The 
▼easels  of  the  dura  mater  were  very  congested,  and  the  surface  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  was  dry  and  flattened.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  veir 
firm,  and  a  fewer  number  of  "  puncta"  existed  in  it  than  usuaL  The  left 
lateral  ventricle  contained  mncn  clear  fluid;  the  right  one  was  pushed 
soinewhat  towards  the  median  line  of  the  brain  by  a  tumour  which  oc- 
cupied the  central  part  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus.  This  growth  was  elongated, 
and  of  about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg^  having  a  redcush-grey  circumference, 
moderately  soft,  about  one-third  of  an  mch  in  thickness.  It  had  an  undulated 
aurflBoe,  and  was  very  vascular, 

Mieroeeopieal  JSaeaminationj^'The  growth  was  composed  of  small  circular 
and  oval-shaped  nuclei  filled  with  granular  contents,  and  a  few  spindle- 
shaped  cells;  no  nucleated  cells  were  seen.  The  central  and  softer  part  of 
the  tumour  was  composed  chieflv  of  an  amorphous  granular  basis,  with  few 
nuclei    Other  organs  of  the  bod^  were  not  examined.    (172.) 

Ca8X  CXLYnt  Fibro-e^MtU  Growtii  ^ti4  Dura  Uaier  and  SML  StnfO^ 
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6e/bre  Dto/i.— AnnC,  aged  fifty-flTe,  admitted  for  two  huDOon*  ope  of  tlie 
thyroid  body,'  and  another  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone 
of  the  skull,  from  which  serum  and  blooa  escaped  through  an  opening  wfaidi  had 
been  made  in  it.  On  the  day  after  admission,  rigors  and  nansea  set  in,  followed 
by  head-aohe  and  confusion  of  thought.  Much  discharge  took  place  from  the 
tumour,  and  restlessness  came  on;  the  pulse  became  weak  and  small,  and 
dyspha^  ensued.  Stupor  preceded  death,  which  occurred  three  days  after 
adinission. 

Fott-mofiem  SxamimUionj^^Cramimm :  The  tumour  beneath  the  aealp  wis 
found  to  be  a  fibrous  growth,  containing  numbers  of  cysts  of  varions  siaea,  and 
to  be  continuous,  bjr  means  of  a  laige  ulcerated  opening  through  the  parietal 
bone^  of  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  with  a  similar  growth  connected  with 
the  dura  mater  corresponding,  which  was  in  all  other  places  naturaL  The 
fibrous  growth  attached  to  the  dura  mater  formed  a  kind  of  ring,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  dura  mater  could  be  seen  unoccupied  by  it.'  The  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  point  where  the  fibrous  growth  existed, 
was  smooth  and  depressed  and  somewhat  wrinkled. 

Microseopieal  ExamuuUuM. — The  growth,  many  years  after  maoeration  in 
spirit,  was  found,  in  addition  to  firm  fibrous  tissue,  to  present  chiefly  small 
cells,  elongated  and  fusiform,  and  club-shaped  and  OTa(  most  of  them  coo- 
taining  nuclei,  very  clear,  and  brightly  retracting  the  liffht.  Numbers  of 
rounded  and  angular  bodies  (see  Litho^ph  Plate  IL,  Fig.  2a),  apparently  the 
remains  of  former  blood-globules,  existed,  in  many  cases  in  close  proximity 
with  their  neighbours^  in  others  separated  and  surrounded  by  a  finely  granular 
stroma.  Maoy  cells  were  passing  into  fibres,  (6,)  and  many  were  ainnged  side 
bj  side  in  a  regular  x)rder,  («),  the  Uiioker  extremity  of  one  beine  in  dose  connexion 
with  the  fine  one  of  the  otner.  Se?eral  round  and  oval  celb  (<f),  of  Toy  large 
size,  and  containing  granular  matter  and  one  or  two  nuclei,  were  also  seen. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  growth  much  firm  but  delicate  wary  fihrona  tissue 
existed,  and  in  one  or  two  places  the  fibrous  growth  was  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  alyeolus.  With  all  this  the  cell-fonns  were  mixed  indiscruninately . 

Case  CXLIX.  FUrthcellular  Growth  (partly  I^ieUal  f)  Jhm  tie  Dm* 
Mater  on  the  bight  Side,  Absence  of  Cerebral  S^mptome. — ^Elizabeth  M.,  aged 
seventy,  having  been  admitted  Feb.  21st,  died  in  the  hospital  March  6tk,  1{^5, 
of  pneumonia^  and  diseased  heart  and  kidneys.  No  symptoms  referribie  to  the 
brain  had  existed. 

Fott'Wiortem  Examination,  —  Cranium :  SkuU  naturaL  Connected  witii 
the  dura  mater,  covering  the  ri^ht  cerebral  hemisphere,  dose  to  the  supe* 
rior  longitudinal  sinus,  and,  as  it  were,  formed  between  two  laminm  of  the 
dura  mater,  was  a  reddish-brown  fibrous  growth,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in* 
denting  the  cerebral  surface.  It  was  firm,  and  was  covered  on  its  under  vaAot 
by  fine  blood-vessels.    The  brain  and  membranes  were  otherwise  healthy. 

Microscopical  Examination, — The  tumour  consisted  of  fibrous  ttssne, 
containing  cell-forms  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  chieflv  large  and  of 
a  round  or  oval  shape,  some  beina;  fusiform.  Several  small  ones  c(»tained 
senu-opaque  material,  with  highly  refracting  bodies  like  nuclei;  others 
^gain  contained  one  or  two  large  nuclei  with  granular  contents.  The  larger 
ones,  for  the  most  oart  nucleated,  were  colkcted  into  groups  of  two  or 
three,  and  surroundea  by  laminated  epithelium-like  Aells  forming  a  capsule  or 
alveolus.  Here  and  there  numbers  of  oval  cells  were  accumulated ;  and 
sionally  round  ciystals,  many  with  concentric,  and  others  with  zadiiding 


1  Hoq>ital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  x.  No.  81. 
*  Hospital  Path.  Oatalogu^  Series  vui.  No.  89,  and  also  Series  iL  No.  \^  when 
ths  tumour  of  the  scalp  and  mssaaed  bigie  are  describs<t     .        .^ 
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of  carbonate  of  lime.    Moreover,  ceUs  of  irreffolar  shape,  like  nuclei,  were 
found.  {11,Y 

Cass  CL.  Fibrous  Tumour  amiaining  Soft  Puliaceous  Material  attacked  to  the 
Inuer  Surface  of  the  Dura  Mater  ou  the  Lrft  Side,  Facial  Paralwsie, — Anne  C.^ 
affed  fifty-two,  admitted  April  ISth,  1855.  Had  complainea  for  one  year 
of  ffreat  debility,  but  worse  the  past  four  months,  having  had  much  lanffuor, 
ana  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  alight  cough.  On  admission  she  was  numbed  and 
'*oold  all  over;"  the  legs  were  anasarcous;  she  had  had  little  sleep.  The 
fsBcal  evacuations  had  sometimes  been  involuntary,  and  she  had  sufifered  at 
times  from  incontinence  of  urine.  Alter  a  short  time  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  left  eve  came  on,  and  on  the  27th,  it  was  remarked  that  only  the  left  side 
of  the  mouth  was  used  in  speaking.  The  numbness  before  complained  of  con- 
tinued. Quinine  was  given  her,  and  at  times  a  little  chalk  mixture,  and  an  opiate 
enema,  owing  to  diarrhoea.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  left  side  of  the  face  came  on,  bed-sores  formed,  and  later  on  there  was  much 
swelling  of  the  left  leg.  On  the  6th,  there  was  much  delirium,  and  she  quietly 
sank  into  a  doziiiff  state,  and  died  on  the  7th. 

Post-mortem  mamination.—AM  the  limbs  were  yerj  rigid.  Cranium:  Qji 
the  left  side  of  the  vertex  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium  presented  a  slight 
exostosis.  The  dura  mater  was  generally  adherent  to  the  cranium,  and  much 
sub-arachnoid  fluid  existed.  AtUched  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
covering  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  near  the  vertex  and  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  was  a  smallgrowth  of  about  the  sice  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  firm  and  solid, 
and  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  (see  Lithograph  Plate  Ui.  Fif.  4)  externally, 
but  containing  a  quantitv  of  pultaceous  and  soft  material,  ana  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  corresponoing  was  a  slight  depression,  to  which  the  growth 
was  adapted ;  the  brain  at  Uiis  part  was  however  not  softened,  and  through- 
out its  substance  this  organ  was  healthv,  excepting  slight  softening  of 
the  central  white  parts.  The  arteries  at  tne  base  of  the  brain  were  slightly 
atheromatous.  Spine:  The  spinal-cord  and  its  membranes  were  healthy,  ex- 
cepting slight  calcareous  deposits  in  the  substance  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane. Thorax:  The  lun«  were  emphysematous,  but  otherwise  natund. 
Heart  natural.  Abdomen:  Tht  kidneys  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  their 
capsules  adherent.  The  capsules  of  the  liver  and  spleen  were  very  thickened. 
The  common  iliac  vein,  and  its  two  subdivisions,  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
firm  fibrinous  coagulum.  (140.)* 

Case  CLI.  Fibrous  Material,  ftmUng  a  Nodulated  Mass,  connected  with  the 
Wall  of  the  LEFT  Lateral  Fentrtcls. — Anne  F.,  aged  fifty-four,  was  admitted 
Dec.  27th,  1855,  in  a  veiy  weak  state  both  as  to  body  and  mind.  For  one  year  and 
a  quarter  she  had  been  paralysed  as  to  the  lower  Umbs,  but  she  applied  to  the 

^  See  Hospital  Path.  Catalogue,  Series  viii.  Ko.  90,  also  Trans,  of  Path.  Soo.,  vol. 
viiL  p.  18,  where  the  mlcroaoopioal  appearaDOes  of  the  tnmoor  are  presented  in  a 
lithograph  plate.  In  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Mnseam,  Nos.  2*,  41,  and  45,  in 
Series  v.,  are  described  as  epithelial  oanoer  of  the  dnia  mater.  Of  theee,  the  first  is 
a  case  of  Mr.  De  Moxgan*s ;  the  second  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman  whose 
scalp  was  similarly  affected,  and  in  whom  abscess  of  the  cerebellum  existed  ;  and  the 
last  was  associated  with  epithelial  growth  of  the  dura  mater,  perforation  of  the  sknll 
having  taken  place.  I  would  here  refer  to  a  tumour  (described  by  Mr.  Part  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  PathoL  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  25,)  a  portion  of  which  that  gentleman  allowed 
me  to  place  in  oar  Mnseam  as  Preparation  91,  Series  viiL  The  microscopical  cha- 
xaeters  of  the  tnmoor,  which  I  reported  upon,  are  delineated  in  Plate  III.  as  Fig.  2. 

*  In  the  Pathological  Mnseam  of  St  Mtfy's  Hospital  is  a  preparation,  G.  o.  16,  of 
cancer  of  the  brsxn  extenu^  to  the  oorpos  striatum,  in  which,  for  some  time,  the 
only  symptom  was  £Mnal  paralysis. 
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hospital  owing  to  sloughing  and  painfol  olcers  on  the  legs,  of  about  six  weeks' 
standing.  Under  the  use  of  suitable  remedies,  the  ulcers  much  impro?ed 
in  one  leg,  but  increased  in  the  other.  Vomiting  came  on,  and  her  complexion 
assumed  a  very  yellow  appearance.  No  pain  or  rigors  van  oompkined  of, 
but  she  became  delirious,  and  died  January  23rd,  1856. 

Fo»i-mortem  ExamtnatuM, — Thorax  :  The  heart  was  large,  and  yery  fattj 
and  softened.  The  lungs  were  eongested.  Abdomen :  The  liyer  was  large 
and  heayy,  and  of  a  ganboge  colour,  with  rounded  edges,  and  greaajy  on 
section.  The  spleen  was  almost  difflnent.  Cranium:  Skull  and  Drain 
healthy,  but  connected  with  the  upper  wall  of  the  left  yentricle  was  a 
li^ht-coloured  mass  occupying  the  surface  to  about  the  extent  of  a  fourpenny- 
piece,  being  nodulated  and  mdurated,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  m 
depth,  l^reoyer,  there  was  a  thick  and  dense  band  of  adhesion  passing 
between  the  ventricular  wall  in  front  of  the  part  where  the  mass  was  and  the 
opposite  and  correspoudins  surface  of  the  coipus  striatum.^ 

Mieratccpieal  ExamimUum  proved  the  mass  above  described  to  be  in  reality 
a  quantity  of  ^  firm  and  consohdated  fibrin,  forming  a  kind  of  fibroid  deposit 
which  most  likely  had  arisen  from  the  aggregation  and  induration  of  ordinary 
fibrin  effused  into  the  ventricular  cavity  under  some  inflammatory  action.  No 
regular  cell-structures  were  observable,  and  only  veiy  delicate  fibroua  tissue 
imoedded  in  a  slightly  yeUowish  matrix.  No  masses  of  colouring  matter  were 
detected.  (18.) 

Casb  CLIL  Lxm  OpUc  Tkalamui  occupied  by  a  Ftbro-Cellular  Growib 
of  peculiar  Character.  jPeculiar  Hytieriad  Manner,  Coma  before  DeaiL"^ 
mairy  D.,  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted  March  14th,  1856,  with  head-achei 
aiokneas  (of  which  she  had  only  compkined  four  days^,  furred  tongue,  great 
thirsty  and  a  pulse  of  ninety-ei^ht.  It  appeared  as  if  sue  was  suffering  from 
fever;  and  salines  and  cold  lotions  to  the  head  were  used.  Pain  at  the  rijght 
iliac  region,  and  a  peculiar  hysteria-like  manner  came  on,  followed  by  vomiting. 
The  head-ache  contmued,  drowsiness  came  on,  and  she  died  comatose,  April  13th, 
no  loss  of  power  in  any  part  or  delirium  beine  noticed. 
.  Poil-moriem  JExaminaiion. — Cramum:  The  Dones  of  the  skull  and  the  cere- 
bral membranes  were  quite  natural,  the  cerebral  eonvolutions  were  deep  and 
flattened.  Both  lateral  venticles  were  distended  by  turbid  fluid,  and  their  walla 
were  softened,  as  was  also  the  right  optic  thalamus.  The  ie/t  optic  thalamus 
was  three  times  its  ordinary  size,  and  encroached  much  upon  the  right  ventricle* 
It  was  of  a  lightish  yellow  colour,  and  very  soft,  and  uniformly  of  the  consistenoe 
of  soft  putty. 

Microscopical  Examination, — ^The  enlarged  thalamus  was  found  to  contain 
numbers  of  very  delicate  and  fine  fibrous  tissue,  mostly  posseasine  delicate 
granular  nudei,  chiefly  oval ;  and,  though  in  scanty  numbers,  rounded  and  oval 
ceUs  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  nuclei.  Very  little  granular  matter,  and  no  stroma 
existed.  In  the  other  optic  thalamus  much  granular  matter  only  waa  noticed, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  this  part.  Thorax  and  Abdomen:  Con- 
ation of  the  lungs  and  increased  enlargement  of  many  of  the  glands  of  the 
intestines  existed.  Otherwise,  the  remaining  organs  of  the  boay  were  na* 
tural'  (84.) 

Casb  CLIIL  Fibroid  DepoeiU  connected  tnth  the  Outer  Smrfiue  </ the 
Dura  Mater,  Corresponding  Depreseion  in  the  Bone  of  the  SJtnii.  (Pribablp 
Syphilitic  in  oripn.)    Absence  of  Cerebral  S^mptoms.^-lMmoAT,,  aged  twei^y- 

1  S«6  prtpantion  in  Ho^  Path.  Oat.,  Series  viiL  No.  48  ;  also  Tians.  Path.  Soo. 
vol.  vii.  p.  12,  whsre  the  histolo^cal  oharacteis  of  the  growth  are  deliimtM  la  a 
lithograph  plate. 
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Mven,  who  bad  had  three  attacks  of  rheamatio  feter,  followed  bj  anasarca 
apd  palpitation  of  the  heart,  was  admitted  October  22nd,  1856,  with  obvioaa 
disease  of  the  heart.  She  died  November  27th«  no  sjmptoms  of  intra-cranial 
mischief  having  manifested  themselves. 

Foii^mariem  Examination,— Oranium :  The  external  surface  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull  at  one  part  presented  a  slight  depression  where  the  scalp  was  ad- 
herent to  the  bone,  and  veir  thickened;  otherwise  the  skull  was  naturals 
Connected  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  dura  mater,  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain,  and  corresponding  to  depressions  in  the  inner  table  of  the  skull» 
were  two  deposits  of  a  fibrinous  character— one  being  on  either  side  of  the 
median  line.  Thej  projected  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane,  and 
were  flattened  as  il  by  pressure  against  the  cranial  bones,  and  somewhat 
puckered  and  indented^  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  corresponding 
was  SDiooth  and  even.  To  one  of  the  fibrinous  masses  with  its  depression  in 
the  bone  corresponded  the  depression  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  before 
described.'  Thorax :  Much  turbid  fluid  and  a  few  old  adhesions  existed  in 
the  pleural  sacs.  The  heart  was  much  enlarged,  and  the  valve-flaps  on  either 
side  much  diseased.    (265.) 

Gasb  CLIV.  Fibro^nnclear  Orowth  from  ike  Dwra  Mater  on  tie  bight  Side. 
Blood  im  ike  Araekncid  Caeity  on  the  same  side  of  the  Brain  {the  left).  Card* 
noma  of  the  Lung,  Hemiplegia  of  the  bight  Side. — Thomas  8.,  age  unknown* 
was  admitted  Sept.  27th,  1858,  in  a  state  of  epileptic  coma,  having  been  found 
in  the  streets  in  a  "fit^"  and  thought  to  be  drunk.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits  for  four  years,  and  that  several  members  of  his  family  had 
been  subject  to  them,  one  relation  having  died  from  epilepsy  in  oonuexioa 
with  diseased  brain,  and  two  others  having  died  insane.  He  remained  un- 
conscious until  deatJi  (on  the  29th),  with  almost  complete  hemiplegia  on  the 
left  side.    The  urine  was  drawn  off  by  catheter  and  found  to  be  albuminous. 

Foet^mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  The  cranial  bones  were  thick  and 
heavy.  The  dura  mater  covering  the  centre  of  the  riahi  cerebral  hemisphere 
presented  a  flattened  mass  of  morbid  deposit  on  each  of  its  surfaces,  to  the 
extent  of  half-a-crown,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  was  slightly  corroded ; 
eorreaponding,  on  the  same  side,  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  existed  in  the 
araohnnd  cavitv. 

Microscopical  Examination, — The  growth  of  the  dura  mater  was  found 
to  consist  of  nuclear  bodies  mixed  with  distinct  fibre-cells,  and  most  fine  and 
delicately-formed  fibrous  tissue.  (See  Plate  III.  Fig.  3.)  Thorax:  Carcinomatous 
deposits  existed  in  the  lungs,  and  around  thrai  the  tissue  was  hepatized. 
Abdomen :  Kidneys  granular.    (237.) 

Cabb  CL  Y.  Dijiued  Interstitial  Fibroid  and  Cellular  Deposit  in  the  Substance 
of  the  LBFT  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Convulsive  Attach,  Elliptical  Fiynls^ 
jpartial  Hemiplegia  on  the  right  Side, — Sarah  H.,  aged  thirty-seven^  admitted 
January  26th,  1859,  having  complained  of  being  ill  for  six  months,  and 
having  had  a  "fit"  two  weeks  previous  to  admission,  followed  by  hemi* 
pli^pia  on  the  bight  side,  as  also  by  rigors  and  much  head-ache.  On  ad- 
mission she  was  very  heavy  and  stupid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  were 
quite  paralysed  and  quite  rigid.  Those  of  the  right  leg  were  paralysed  also, 
but  to  a  less  decree  than  the  arm,  and  were  quite  relaxed.  The  sensibility  of 
the  skin  in  the  right  limb  was  diminished.  The  right  side  of  the  face  was  in? 
expressive ;  the  tongue  protruded  to  the  right,  fioth  pupils  were  inactive,  but 
somewhat  dilated  and  equal  in  size.  There  was  slight  strabismus,  speech  was 
inarticulate ;  evacuations  were  passed  involuntarily ;  urine  albuminous.  Ordered 

1  See  Hospital  Path.  Gat^  Series  viiL  No.  86. 
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a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  to  be  dressed  with  menmrii]  ointment,  and 
calomel  three  grains  thrice  a  day.  After  two  days,  the  gams  bqzan  to  show  the 
action  of  the  meroniy,  and  she  was  decidedly  more  intelfigent.  llie  mercniy  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  only  twice  a  day.  The  gams  remained  sore,  and  the  speedi 
became  more  articulate ;  she  became  mach  less  stupid,  and  the  evaciiations  were 
not  passed  involuntarily.  She  improved  until  the  8th  of  Feb.,  when  she  became 
again  more  stupid,  and  passed  her  fieces  involuntarily.  On  the  9th  she  had  a  con- 
vulsive attack,  and  became  (juite  unconscious,  the  left  arm  and  leg  bang  thrown 
especially  into  a  spasmodic  state ;  the  right  arm,  which  had  prenously  been 
clenched  firmly  on  the  chest,  and  the  right  leg,  became  extended  rigidly.  This 
rigidity  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  another  quurter  of  an  hour 
she  regained  consciousness,  but  remained  very  stupid.  .  At  one  time  afterwanis 
it  was  found  that  both  pupils  were  very  contracted  and  elliptical  in  shape. 
Coma  supervened  and  preceded  death,  which  occurred  February  12th. 

Pott-mortem  Examnaium. — Cranium:  SkuU  very  dense,  its  diploe  muck 
consolidated;  on  its  inner  surface,  at  the  left  side,  there  was  a  degree  of  new 
bone  attached,  having  a  convex  outline.  The  cerebral  conTolutions  were 
generally  flattened,  and  the  breadth  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  was  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  right  (almost  double).  A  little  above  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  left  hemisphere  were  found  to  be  occu- 
pied by  an  interstitial  deposit,  creating  almost  a  closure  of  the  left  Tentride^  a 
section  of  which  proved  to  be  of  a  pearlv  colour  when  fresh,  but  soon  became 

e.  This  part  was  less  consistent  than  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
me  easily  washed  out  by  water.  This  interstitial  deposit  nadually 
shaded  off  into  the  healthy  brain.  The  septum  and  surface  of  tlie  waBs  of  w 
left  ventricle  were  rather  softened.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  healthy, 
except  that  a  tumour  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  also  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  existed.  (37.) 

Microsccpical  Examination, — ^Fewer  nerve-tubes  were  found  in  the  part  than 
there  should  be,  though  these  were  quite  natural  in  appearance;  but  a  large  amoont 
of  g[ranular  material,  and  oil-globules,  and  a  few  round  colourless  cell  formations^ 
having  a  double  outline,  were  met  with. 

Case  CLYI.  Nueleaied  Twuumrof  ike  lbvt  Optic  Tkalamu»,  Softemi^  ^ 
the  Crura  Cerebri^  ifc,  Commlmmand  Coma  before  Death, — ^Thomas  B.,  a  sailor, 
aged  twenty-five,  emitted  October  17th,  1859.  He  was  originally  robust,  but 
for  four  montlu  had  graduallv  been  declining  in  health  without  any  known 
cause.  He  had  had  continual  pain  in  the  head,  chiefly  the  centre  and  left 
parietal  region.  This  pain  was  generally  dull,  but  was  occasionally  acute  on 
exposure  to  the  fire  or  sun,  or  wnen  he  moved  much  about.  About  a  month 
before  admission,  his  speech  became  inarticulate.  There  had  never  been  any 
Tomitin^,  and  no  affection  of  the  special  senses,  nor  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs. 
On  admission,  he  walked  with  a  tremulous  gait»  his  speech  was  slow,  havii^ 
long  pauses,  and  he  got  out  his  words  with  evident  difficulty.  He  oomi^aiDed 
of  "  oouble  vision"  whenever  he  looked  above  or  below  the  hortsouial  line.  The 
muscular  furrows  of  the  face  were  more  marked  and  deeper  on  the  left  side^  the 
right  eyebrow  was  more  decidedly  elevated,  and  the  right  coiner  ol  the  mouth 
more  depressed.  The  tongpe  was  protruded  in  a  straight  line.  Pulse  100,  and 
weak.  Ordmd  salines,  with  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  wine.  About  twelve  days  after  admission  he  had  a  convulsive 
attack,  and  was  for  two  hours  insensible,  afterwards  being  very  drowsy  and 
heavy.  Ck>ina,  followed  by  vomitinff  of  food,  came  on,  also  ptoaia  of  the  kft 
upper  eyelid.    He  died  suddenly,  November  4th. 

'  Fott-mortem  Examinatum, — Uranium:  The  skull  and  cerebral  mraibnaes 
were  natural.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  much  distended  with  serum.  The 
crura  cerebri  and  .the  parts  of  brain,  about  the  left  optio  thalamus  were  much 
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toftenedy  and  the  oonaistenoe  of  iht  entire  brain  diminished.  In  the  left 
Qptic  thalamoa,  and  projecting  almost  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  vras  a  hard 
tumoor,  of  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  homoeeneoos  in  texture,  and  of  a  jellowish- 
brown  colour  on  section,  and  showing  a  large  number  of  blood?essels. 

Mierateopieal  Examination. — ^The  whole  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  consist 
almost  exclnsivelj  of  very  small  nuclei,  some  having  nucleoli,  and  others  hot. 
Other  organs  of  the  body  were  not  examined.  (244.) 

Casb  GLYII.  Fibro-nueleated  Growth  (SwpAilitief)  of  tie  Dura  Mater. 
ConmMveAttaekM, — EdwardB.,  aged  twenty-three,admittea  JanuaiySOth,  1861. 
One  year  previously  he  had  had  syphilis,  followed  by  secondary  eruptions,  and 
some  time  before  that  had  fallen  down,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  haa  hurt  his 
head,  fle  had  remained  in  good  health  until  the  27th,  when  he  had  a  "fit"  of 
an  epileptic  nature,  followed,  three  days  afterwards,  by  a  second  one,  when  he 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  Cupped  on  the  neck  to  ten  ounces,  and  had  ei^ht 
grains  of  calomeL  Two  convulsive  attacks  of  the  same  nature  came  on  during 
the  cupping,  and  these  recurred  in  a  few  hours,  taking  place  very  rapidly. 
During  the  attack,  the  mouth  was  drawn  down  to  the  left,  and  the  left  arm  and 
leg  chiefly  affected,  and  he  said  afterwards  that  though  he  appeared  so  he  was 
not  really  unconscious.  In  the  intervab,  his  face  was  flushed,  and  he  was 
sometimes  insensible,  and  at  others  conscious.  The  left  arm  and  leg  were 
quite  without  power  of  movement,  but  the  sensibility  remained  entire  appa- 
rently, though  he  said  they  felt  to  him  numb.  No  facial  paralysis.  Riffht 
arm  and  leg  natural  Complained  of  pain  above  the  ri^ht  eyebrow.  The  skin 
was  hot  and  perspiring ;  the  pulse  full  and  strong.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  ana  calomel  and  antimony  given.  After  bleedings 
the  flts  increased  in  number,  coming  on  every  ten  minutes.  He  became 
stertorous.  Divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  came  on.  The  urine  was 
albuminous,  containing  "  casts."  The  attacks  became  weaker  and  more  fsequent, 
and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  February  1st. 

Poit-mortem  ExanUnation. — A  few  spots  on  the  skin,  and  a  patch  of 
rupial ulceration  existed.       Cranium:  Cranial  bones,  brain  and  membranes 

Suite  healthv,  except  that  an  opaque  yellowish  deposit,  laminated  and  very 
ense,  and  of  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece,  occupiea  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  covering  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  etnmoid  bone.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  quantity  of  ragged  nbrous  tissue. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  the  deposit  showed  the  presence  of  delicate 
fibrous  tissue,  some  small  nuclear  bodies,  and  much  pigmentary  matter,  and  a 
few  crystals  of  httmatine.  Spinal  Column:  The  cord  and  membranes  were 
healthy.    All  the  other  viscera  were  natural    (35.) 

Case  CLVIII.  Large  Fibroid  Nodulaiiom  on  ike  WaUs  of  the  left  Cerebral 
Fentricle.  Hemipleaia,  Old  Extravasations  of  Blood  within  the  Brain. — ^Benjamin 
B.,  aged  forty-eigbt,  admitted  Oct.  16th,  1861,  having  been  attacked  with  a 
"  fit"  on  the  day  previouslv,  and  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  Previously  he 
had  enjoyed  good  health.  The  urine,  which  was  passed  unconsciously,  contained 
albumen,  ms  mind  became  more  confused,  and  his  speech  more  indistinct, 
and  an  abscess,  attended  by  rigors,  formed  over  one  of  the  hips.  He  sank 
and  died  December  16th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax:  Pleural  adhesions  and  indications  of 
bronchitis  existed,  and  slight  atheroma  of  the  aorta.  Abdomen :  The  spleen 
was  softened,  the  kidneys  cysted  and  otherwise  diseased.  Cranium :  bkuU 
natural  Much  fluid  existed  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  ventricles.  The 
remains  of  two  former  extravasations  of  blood  exbted  in  the  right  side  of 
the  brain— one  as  indicated  by  rusty  discoloration  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  behind  its  centre^  and  about  equal  in  size  to  a  fouj;- 
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penny-piece,  snrroanded  bj  softened  bnin;  and  the  other,  mterior  and 
external  to  this,  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  fissure  of  Syliias, 
but  the  brain  around  this  was  natvraL  The  smaller  cerebral  ^easeb 
were  natural,  the  larger  ones  retj^  fat,  but  those  at  the  base  of  the  bnoi 
were  natural.  The  lateral  rentncles  were  enUurged  and  distended,  and 
the  lining  of  the  left  one  was  Teiy  much  thickened  and  hardened,  gmd  m  two 
places  <m  the  mufaee  of  its  ituter  wall  eHited  two  laye  noitAmii€m»  which 

EroTcd  to  be  firm  fibroSd  material.  These,  no  doubt,  as  m  Case  GLI.  of  noda- 
ited  matter  oonneeted  with  the  wall  of  the  Tentnele,  were  the  remains  of 
masses  of  fibrinous  substance  which  had  aocumalated  and  beeonae  indu* 
nted.  (302.) 

Case  CLIX.  Fihroid  Orowth  in  the  potu  Farolu  and  vmiom  other  parts  tfthe 
Brain.  Hemipleoia  on  the  biobt  Side, — ^Thomas  W.,  aged  twenty^nine,  was 
admitted  Septemoer  17th,  1 S63.  About  seven  weeks  previously  he  had  suddenly 
become  "  hemiplegic"  on  the  right  sid^  but  did  not  m  any  way  lose  eonseioas- 
ness.  He  was  taken  to  St.  Mary^s  Hospital,  and  slowly  recovered ;  but  one  week 
before  he  came  to  St.  George's  Hospital  he  suddenly  became  worse  again.  On 
admission,  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  and  leg  were  quite  paralysed  as  to  motioD, 
and  very  considerably  so  as  to  s«uation.  No  reflex  action  could  be  produced  by 
tickling  the  right  foot.  There  was  some  puffing  of  the  right  cheek,ana  the  breath- 
inff  was  heavy ;  the  speech  was  indistinct,  aud  the  pupils  dilated,  but  acting  under 
ai^t.  The  tongue  was  furred  and  tremulous.  The  bladder  was  distoided  with 
ammoniacal  urine,  which  had  to  be  drawn  off.  In  spite  of  counter-iiritatkm 
the  speech  became  more  indistmct,  and  the  evacuations  involuntary.  Yomiting 
and  dysphagia  came  on.  Dyspnoea  with  lividity  of  the  face  supervened.  The 
pupils  became  more  dilated,  the  right  one  being  the  most  #o,  and  drooping 
of  the  left  upper  eyelid  came  on.  The  fingers  of  the  paralvsed  (the  richt) 
hand  became  firmly  fiexed  upon  the  palm,  and  he  soon  died,  on  the  25ta  of 
September. 

Post-mortem  Examination,'-Thorax :  Lungs  slightly  oongested.  ^Abdeesen: 
Liver  in  a  state  of  early  drrhosis.  The  prostate  contained  a  large  abscess^  and 
the  walls  of  the  bladlder  were  very  thickened.  Graniian:  Andinoid  men* 
brane  tokened,  especiallv  at  vertex.  White  substance  of  brain  unusaaOy 
vascular.  Much  fluid  in  the  arachnoid  cavity  and  in  both  ventricles.  A  wedge* 
shaped  white  deposit,  about  an  inch  in  length,  was  found  beneath  the  asnmee 
of  the  Ufl  corpus  striatum,  surrounded  by  a  sone  of  vascularity ;  a  similar 
deposit  existed  in  the  centre  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  pona  Vaioliiy 
of  the  sise  of  a  large  bean ;  and  another  mass  of  the  same  nature,  of  the 
size  of  a  filbert,  existed  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  riahi  cerebral  hemisphete 
'ust  above  the  anterior  comu  of  the  right  ventricle.  Inese  were  all  snrrounded 
y  vascular  sones. 

Microscopical  Examination,— l\it  various  deposits  were  found  to  conaisi  of 
amorphoufly^granular  opaque  corpuscles  along  with  nucleated  cells  looking  almost 
like  epithelium,  some  naving  a  nbrillated  character. 
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Case  CLX.  Fihro-fattg  Tumours  of  the  Dura  Mater  on  the  bight  Side  ^ 
the  SkulL  Emlepag  and  Coma  hefSre  Death, — ^Richard  D.,  aged  forty4w<H 
admitted  April  24th,  1863.  He  was  described  as  having  had  a  snnatrt^e  in 
India,  five  years  previous,  and  since  then  had  been  subject  to  pain  in  the  head, 
which  for  two  years  had  much  increased.  In  August  1862  he  had  an  e|nleptk 
attack,  followed  by  severe  degree  of  coma,  and  since  that  time  had  had  m> 
quent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  in  which  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
side  of  the  body  was  mostly  convulsed.  For  three  days  before  admisakm  he 
had  lain  in  a  half-conscious  state,  and  when  in  the  hospital  had  several  alighl 
txmvubive  attacks.    The  urine  was  not  albuminous*  bui  turbid  with  ^na- 
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pbates.     He  remained  in  the  same  state  for  twentj-fonr  hoors,  and  then 

Post-mortem  ExammUUm.  Cramim :  Sknll  natural.  The  dora  mater  was  ad- 
herent to  the  right  parietal  bone  by  sliffht  fabe  membranes,  and  over  the  back  of 
the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  was  adherent  to  the  brain.  Here  a  tumour,  one 
ineh  long,  was  oonneotea  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  projected 
one  inch  into  the  brain,  whose  substance  around  was  softened.  A  similar 
tumour,  as  large  as  a  tennis-ball,  was  attached  bj  a  narrow  basis  to  the  dura 
mater  over  the  semicircular  canal  of  the  ri^ht  temporal  bone,  and  projected  into 
the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes, 
the  brain  snbstanee  in  the  neighbourhood  being  softened.  The  brain  generally 
was  injected.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  empty  uid  natural  as  to  their  walls. 
TAonuf  and  Abdomen:  Pleural  adhesions  and  congestion  of  one  lung  existed: 
the  mitral  valve  of  the  heart  was  thickened,  and  there  were  some  old  pericardial 
adhesions;  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  was  thickened;  other  organs  were 
natural  (108.)> 

Microecomeal  £rdMiM0/ioji.— -Both  the  growths  in  the  brain  above  described 
were  found  to  consist,  on  their  external  parts,  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with 
elongated  cells,  and  white  fibres  in  fteaX  abundance  ;  and,  in  their  oentre,  of 
aoft  yellowish  opaque  matter,  oonsbtmg  of  oil-globules  and  granular  matter. 

Cass  CLXI.  Hard  Tumour  attacked  to  the  Inner  Surface  of  the  Dura  Mater 
of  the  Brain,  Loose  Body  lying  in  the  Basilail  Artebt.  Symptoms  Hie  those  of 
Ague,  Ulceration  of  the  Cornea, — Lieut-Col.  W.,  aged  forty-seven,  a  stout  athletic 
man,  and  intemperate,  havinff  lived  much  in  tropical  climates,  and  having  bad 
several  attacks  of  disease  of  the  liver,  became  intoxicated  Sept.  34th,  1824,  and 
on  the  day  following  had  sliglit  shiverings  and  uneasiness,  and  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  This  was  much  relieved  by  aperients,  but  tWo  days  afterwards  he  was 
attacked  by  severe  rigors,  followed  by  heat  and  sweating,  and  inflammation  of 
one  eve  came  on.  The  risors  and  lieat  and  sweating  came  on  again,  and  it 
was  tnought  the  patient  nad  ague,  and  was  treated  with  bark  and  quinine. 
Much  vomiting  also  occurrec^  and  bloody  diarrhoea;  restless  nights  were 
passed;  the  face  became  anxious,  the  tongue  dry,  and  hiccough  and  thirst 
came  on,  and  also  diarrhoea  with  bloodv  mucus  continued.  Quinine  and 
opium  were  ffiven,  but  exhaustion  suddenly  came  on,  relieved  by  strong 
atimulants,  and  was  followed  by  much  febrile  disturbance.  Delirium  supervene(^ 
and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  and  blisters  to  the  head.  Tae  cornea 
of  the  inflamed  eye  ulcerated,  and  the  aqueous  humour  was  discharged.  De- 
glutition became  difficult ;  the  delirium  became  violent ;  the  left  parotid  gland 
became  much  inflamed.  Subsequently,  though  the  head  remained  very  hot, 
the  skin  cooled  much.    He  gradually  sank,  and  died  September  19th. 

Fost-mortem  Examination, — Cranium :  The  inner  table  of  the  os  frontis  was 
xoogh,  as  if  from  slight  exostosis.  Much  serum  existed  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
liasues  and  the  ventricles,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  generally  was  very 
wascnlar,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater ;  correspond^  to 
the  left  parietal  bone,  near  its  junction  with  the  temporal,  was  a  firm  nemispne* 
rioal  tumour  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  having  on  section  the  appearance 
of  the  pancreas.  The  portion  of  brain  pressed  on  by  the  growth  was  natural. 
Xf»^  loose  in  the  basilar  artery,  was  a  small  semi-lunar  body  of  a  cartilaginous 
J^mness,  and  about  three  lines  in  diameter;  the  artery  itself  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries,  and  below  the  place  where  the  sub- 
stance in  question  was  situated,  was  somewhat  dilated,  but  not  otherwise 

^  See  Hospital  Path.  Oatalogae,  Series  viiL;  also  Trans.  Path.  Society,  toI.  zv. 
p.  28,  as  described  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  A  fibro-fiitty  tumonr  of  the  dan  mater  also 
ezisUi  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Mnseam,  as  No.  11  e^  Series  v.  This  was  described 
l>y  Mr.  Sibley  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Path.  Soc,  1855-^,  voL  vii.  p.  1. 
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Iftofwr:  Oi)|;aii8  quite  uianl.  Jbtkmm:  The  iimer  sarfiMX  of 
the  stomach  was  marked  with  bright  red  streaks,  and  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  muoos  and  appearanoe  of  "  rawness  "  of  the  macous  membfane.^ 

CasbCLXH  Hard  {mo^  frohabljf  Fihromt)  Tmaumr  U  the  SmbiUmee  i^  the 
Bate  of  the  left  Cerebral  Hemiepkere.  Softemmq  ^md  Indmratiom  ofUkerfgrU^ 
the  tame  Hemisphere.  Epileptic  AttadfeToUcwtng  a  Fall.  Partial  Parafyna  of 
all  Ike  lAmbe, — ^Richard  P.,  soldier,  aged  thirty-one,  was  admitted  into  hoifiitat 
Feb.  9th,  1 822.  Two  jears  preriousljiie  had  iud  a  fall  on  the  head  in  Indi%  erer 
since  which  time  he  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  attacks  of  irregular  ocseoireiioe. 
When  admitted,  he  had  constant  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  com* 
plained  of  vertigo  when  erect  The  pupils  were  dilated  and  somewhat  inactive; 
the  face  was  pue ;  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  slightly  wanting  in 
power.  The  muscles  of  the  right  arm  and  leg  were  almost  entirely  pualyaed ; 
those  of  the  left  arm  and  leg  were  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  diminished  in 
nower.  This  was  chiefly  the  case  with  the  left  arm,  whidi  was  Tery  painful 
1^0  febrile  symptoms  existed,  and  the  tongue  was  dean.  The  intellect  was 
unimpaired,  and  he  was  apt  to  dose  off,  not  being  easily  roused.  Obstinate 
constipation  came  on  (croton  oil  and  other  aperients  proving  ineffective),  and  he 
fell  into  a  comatose  state,  the  pupils  becoming  dilated,  in  spite  of  counter- 
irritants  and  cuppingon  the  temple,  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  seTctal  ounces, 
and  also  of  vensesection,  he  became  worse,  febrile  symptoms  set  in,  and  he 
became  more  comatose,  and  died  February  28th. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Limbs  very  rigid  ;  body  loaded  with  fat. 
Cranium :  Portions  of  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium  were  Tery  Yaacular, 
particularly  in  the  course  of  the  ssgittal  suture,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
occipital  bone.  Cerebral  membranes  very  vascular.  The  inner  sur£u$e  of  the 
bone  was  not  vascular,  but  was  roughened,  and  slightly  cellular,  as  if  corroded, 
and  incrusted  with  a  white,  opaque,  calcareous  matter.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  was  somewhat  firmer  than  usual,  the 
walls  of  its  superior  cavity  being  almost  in  contact,  whilst  its  lower  cavity  was 
much  distended.  In  the  back  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  rentride,  was  a  hard  tumour  (of 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut),  adhering  firmly  to  the  pia  mater,  and  dura  mater, 
which  were  here  united,  and  the  brain-substance  around  was  so  softened  as  to 
be  of  the  consistence  of  coagulated  milk.  The  tumour  was  of  a  greyish 
colour  externally,  and  yellowish  internally.  It  had  the  appearance  of  bdng 
scirrhous.  The  ^eater  part  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  was  also  dis- 
eased ;  the  superior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  being  more  vascular  than  usual ; 
and  that  of  the  middle  lobe  was  unusually  white  and  firm,  being  indeed  not 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  having  a  fibrous  appearance.  The  superior  part  of  the 
posterior  lobe  was,  generally,  unusually  soft,  and  more  or  less  approaching  the 
consistence  of  curd.  Cerebellum  rather  softer  than  usual.  Tiomx:  Awh 
vascularity  of  the  air  passages,  pleural  membranes  and  lungs.  Heart  natural ; 
cavities  empty.  Abdomen:  A  oicatrix-like  mark  existed  on  the  surface  of  the 
Hyer.    Other  organs  natural.' 

Case  CLXIII.  Fibrous  Tumour  in  the  bight  Cerebral  Hemisphere.  Pulmonarf 
Phthisis.  Ulceration  of  the  Bowels  and  Stomach, — Robert  L.,  aged  forty-six, 
a  soldier,  and  a  free  liver,  was  admitted  into  the  Malta  Hospital,  Sept.  6th, 
1841,  without  positive  symptoms  of  phthisis,  but  with  cou^h  and  chronic  catarrh. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  ne  became  comatose,  and  had  picking  of  the  bed-clothes ; 
diarrhoea  and  tenesmus  came  on ;  his  mental  faculties,  however,  recoyered  by 

1  I  hare  to  thank  Dr.  John  Davy,  F.R.S.,  for  deUils  of  this 

•  Ibid. 
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decrees,  and  he  slowly  regained  strength.  The  diarrhoea,  nnaooompanied  by 
pain,  continued,  and  he  g^oally  sank  into  a  comatose  state,  and  died  No- 
Tember  8th. 

Poti-mortem  ExamimUion. — Cranium :  The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  mem- 
braoes  were  nnosoally  turgid.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  extremely  capacious, 
and  about  half-full  of  fluid,  and  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  shrunk  and 
shrivelled.  In  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  jast  anterior  to  and  above 
the  right  orus  cerebri,  was  a  rounded  tumour,  of  about  the  size  of  a  boy's 
marble.  This  was  tolerably  firm  in  consistence,  and  had  a  cartilaginous  appear- 
ance. The  brain-substance  around  was  somewhat  softened,  but  otherwise  it 
was  generally  firm.  Thorax:  Much  tubercular  matter,  and  many  vomicae, 
existed  in  the  lungs.  Heart  healthy.  Ulceration  of  the  epiglottis  existed. 
Abdomen :  Ulceration  of  the  small  intestines  existed,  and  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  ^larged,  and  some  of  them  full  of  scrofulous  material.  Three  small 
ulcers  also  existed  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach.  Other  organs  na- 
tiiral> 

Casb  GLXIY.  FUtro^plattic  Tumourt  (so  coiled)  of  the  left  Cerebral  ffemi- 

fiitfftf.-^Unfortunately  lam  not  in  possession  of  the  history  of  the  following  case, 
have  to  thank  Dr.  Iwcon  for  a  description  of  the  growth,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  S.  Maria  Nuova  Hospital  at  Florence.  The  tumour 
was  situated  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  its  upper  part 
being  in  contact  with  tne  membranes  covering  the  brain,  and  it  much  encroached 
upon  the  middle,  and  partly  upon  the  other  lobes  at  the  base,  flattening  the 
convolutions.  It  wasoval  m  form,  hard  and  re^iisting  to  the  touch,  and  mea- 
sured 9^  centimetres  in  its  transverse,  and  5^  in  its  vertical  diameter,  being 
imbedded  in  the  brain  and  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  medullary  substance  for 
two-thirds  of  its  size  from  the  lateral  ventricle,  it  was,  moreover,  surrounded 
by  a  cellular  membranous  envelope,  separating  it  from  the  brain-tissue,  which 
was  natural  in  all  respects. 

Microscopical  Examination^  made  at  Florence  by  one  of  the  Professors  in 
that  ciij. — ^The  central  part  of  the  sTowth  showed  large  numbers  of  fusiform 
fibres  mixed  with  small  spherical  ana  ovoid  globules,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  fibres*  and  fibro-phistio  globules. 

Case  CLXV.  Fibroid  Tumour  connected  with  the  Base  of  the  foubth  Ventricle 
of  the  Brain,  Similar  Growths  in  the  Cerebellum,  Disease  of  One  Kidaeif 
and  Stricture  of  an  Ureter,  Diseased  Supra-renal  Capsule,  Partial  Para- 
plegia,  —  The  patient,  a  married  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  and  in  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  had  suffered  much  for  two  years  from  severe  head- 
ache, and  durmg  that  time  had  experienced  great  reluctance  to  do  house- 
hold work.  Six  weeks  before  death  she  came  under  observation,  and  at  that 
time  she  was  much  emaciated,  and  quite  unable  to  walk  owing  to  loss  of  power 
in  the  legs — which,  however,  did  not  amount  to  perfect  paraplegia — and  in  the 
arms,  and  passed  her  urine  and  feces  involuntarily.  Loss  of  sensibility  of  the  skin 
was  not  observed.  She  could  use  her  arms,  and  could  speak  even  up  to  the 
day  of  her  deaUi,  but  at  times  her  mind  was  confused.  For  some  time  before 
death,  also,  she  was  the  subject  of  hiccough  and  vomiting. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — Thorax :  Organ  quite  natural.  Abdomen  :  The 
pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  and  also  the  lining  of  the  corresponding  ureter, 
were  much  inflamed  and  dilated,  especially  the  latter,  and  also  contained  some 
purulent  fluid.  The  ureter  was  also  strict ured  at  a  point  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  bladder,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  org^n  was  thrown  into  deep 
folds  of  a  dark  colour,  as  u  in^med.    Both  supra- renal  capsules  were  very 

^  I  am  indebted  for  thii  case  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  P.S.S. 
70-xzzv.  '16 
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a  fntua  of  about  the  liith  month.   Crattiiat :  Bonei  of  akiiU  nttiir*! ;  the  eer 
bral  membnuea  were  health;,  bat  the  gub-antclmold  a|iaoeB  vere  fiUod  with  n 
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Mram,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Dia  mater  vere  congestecL  In  tlie  fourth  ventricle 
a  firm  tnmoar  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  of  about  twice  the  size  of  a  pea,  having 
an  irregular  and  nodulated  surface,  exbted.  This  tumour,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  woodcut  (Fig.  9),  was  found  to  sprint  from  and  to  conceal  the 
ao-termed  calamus  soriptorius.  Its  relation  to  the  parts  forming  the  base 
of  the  ventricle  may  be  understood  also  by  reference  to  the  diagram  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  Fig.  10,  which  shows  a  vertical  or  profile  section  of  the  tumour 
and  the  meduUa  oblongata.  Over  the  arachnom  membrane  covering  the 
surface  of  the  growth  several  veins  were  found  coursing  alons  from  the 
cerebellum  towards  and  merging  in  a  lar^  vein  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  (see  a  in  Fi^.  9).  One  or  two  similar  reddish  masses,  of  the  size  of 
a  pea,  were  also  met  with  near  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  The  spinal  cord 
was  not  examined. 

.  Microteopieal  Examnatio/t. — ^This  growth  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  old 
blood-coagula»  delicate  fibriUated  tissue,  with  here  and  there  nucleated!,  taper- 
ingfibres,  some  masses  of  crimson-coloured  material,  a  few  scales  of  eholestearine; 
but  the  migority  of  the  mass  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  blood-globules. 
Nothing  like  nucleated  cells,  or  nuclear  bodies,  such  as  are  found  in  carcino- 
matous material  of  any  kind,  was  met  with. 

I  have  much  to  thank  Dr.  Chadwick,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was,  for 
the  opportunity  of  adducing  this  interesting  case,. and  also  Mr.  F.  Pridgin 
Teale^  Jan.,  for  sending  me  the  drawing  of  the  specimen,  and  forwarding  to 
me  the  preparation  for  examination. 

Cajsb  CLXVI.  Fihrow  Tumour  eonneeUd  with  the  Bate  of  the  rouBTH  Veuiriek 
nfthe  Brain,  Epilepsy, ^^Tiit  patient  was  a  child  who  died  of  epilepsy;  but 
unfortunately  I  possess  no  further  particulars  of  the  case.  The  position  of  the: 
growth  is  well  illustrated  in  the  lithographic  Plate  III.  Fig.  6;  and  its  micro- 
icopical  character,  consisting  as  it  did  of  very  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  extremelv 
numerous,  capacious,  ramifying  capilUriea,  along  with  a  granular  fibroid 
matrix,  and  much  granular  material,  with  a  few  corpuscles  intermixed,  is  well 
delineated  in  the  same  plate  as  Fig.  6.^  For  the  opportunities  of  relating  this 
case  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Bristowe,  of  Oxford. 

Cai(K  CLXYII.  Large  Bmmd  Denoiit  within  the  rouRTH  Cerebral  Fentricte, 
Epilepty. — Sarah  B.,  aged  thirty,  had  been  subject  to  fits  for  two  or  three* 
years.  These  hac^  first  occurred  after  great  fatigue  in  ascending  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  were  of  uncertain  recurrence  until  within  two  or  three  months  of 
death,  when  they  increased  in  frequency ;  and  at  last  she  had  several  attacks  in 
the  day.  The  fits  came  on  without  anv  warning,  and  lasted  from  two  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  when  they  had  ceasea  she  was  instantly  conscious  and  had 
her  mental  faculties  quite  clear.  Head-ache,  however,  generallv  followed,  and 
a  sense  of  numbness,  especially  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  l>uring  the  fits 
the  eyes  were  protruded  and  turned  towards  the  left  side,  and  the  pupils  were 
dilated ;  and  tnere  was  at  times  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  commonly  a  move- 
ment of  the  riffhi  arm  towards  the  forenead,  and  a  disposition  te  scratch  the 
face.  The  sight  bad  latterly  become  impaired,  but  not  so  the  "  hearing,"  and 
her  catamenia  had  ceased  some  months  before  death.  The  inteUect  was  re- 
markablv  vnimpaired.  Before  death  the  patient  was  troubled  with  piles,  and 
also  with  boils  on  the  neck.  For  one  week,  during  which  time  she  was  bled 
ifrom  the  arm  after  an  unusually  severe  attack,  and  took  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
no  fits  occurred. 

Foit-mortem  Examination, — Cranium:  Both  lateral  ventricles  were  very 
greatly  distended  by  about  four  ounces  of  limpid  fluid,  but  the  septum  luciduni 

1  The  preparation  ezisU  in  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital  Path.  Cat,  Series  viil  No.  189. 
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was  entire  and  firm.  The  choroid  plexus  was  pale  and  granular.  WiUuii  the 
fourth  ventriole  was  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg,  adhering  to  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  posteriorly.  When  detached,  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  cerebellum  was  found  to  be  softened,  and  yellow  in  colour,  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  half  an  inch.  The  mass  forming  the  tumour  in  question  was  in- 
feriorly  of  the  dark  colour  of  coagulated  bl(Md ;  the  upper  jMrt  of  the  tumour 
was  of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  almost  quite  white ;  and  this  lighter  oolourBd 
part  was  softened,  and  contained  a  few  fine  bltKxlvessels.  On  minute  investi- 
^tion  the  tumour  was  found  to  consist  of,  and  to  be  divided  almost  equally 
into,  an  enveloping  and  an  included  portion. 

Mieroteopieal  Examinalion.—Hiit  aarker-coloured  nart  was  found  to  contain 
a  very  large  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  but  little  altered.  In  the  upper,  or 
lighter  ana  softer  part,  numbers  of  so-called  exudation-corpuscles  existed,  and 
a  fine  molecular  tissue,  with  a  few  fibres.  The  brain>substanoe  i^peared 
sound,  with  the  exception  of  the  cerebellum,  as  above-mentioned.* 

Case  CLXYIII.  Nucleated  FUnnu  Timour  eaimeeted  with  the  PoiHUfe  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Cerebral  Fentriclei,  and  projecting  into  the  latter  Cavity. 
Unconsciouine$$.  Tonic  Convulsions  be/ore  Death, — Hannah  A.,  aged  twenty, 
a  person  of  generally  good  health,  but  sulky  and  bad-tempered  in  disnosition, 
after  eating  a  hearty  meal*  of  pork,  July  22nd,  1863,  complained  mucn  of  ab- 
dominal pain,  and  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  was  found  in  her  bed -room,  lying 
unconscious  on  the  floor,  having  apparently  fallen  out  of  bed.  During  the 
ni^ht  she  remained  unconscious,  ana  on  the  day  after  (the  24th)  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital.  At  that  time  she  was  insensible,  and  in  a  highly 
febrile  state ;  and  there  were  general  tonic  convulsions  of  the  body,  the  arms 
and  legs  being  stiffly  stretched  out,  and  the  finders  and  toes  curved.  There 
was  a  generalmotUing  and  lividitv  all  over  the  oody,  but  no  macuke.  These 
symptoms  continued  until  she  died  on  the  26tb. 

Post-mortem  Eopamination, — Thorax  :  The  lungs  were  congested.  Abdomen  : 
Organs  natural  Cranium  :  The  cranial  bones  were  natural  also  the  cerebral 
membranes.  On  Irang  open  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  a  small  tumour  was 
found,  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  attached  by  delicate  areolar  tissue  to  the 

1  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Davy  for  the  detaila  of  this  ease,  ^thout  sioppisg  hen  to 
enter  into  the  eondderstton  of  the  last  and  the  two  previoasly  mentioned 
(Not.  CLXY.  and  CLXVI.),  I  cannot  pan  over  the  opportunity  of  obeuving  that  I 
them  to  be  of  nnnsnal  rarity.  Indeed,  they  are,  in  addition  to  the  caae  I 
No.  CXL.,  the  only  caaes  in  which  tnmonra  of  any  kind  in  the  fourth  Tentride  have 
been  described,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  excepting  a  case  allnded  to  by  Dr.  TeUowly  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  TFanaaetions  of  the  Royal  Medioo-Chimigical  Society  (p.  216) ; 
another  allnded  to  by  Lientand  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Historia  Anatomioo- 
Medica,  Parisiis,  1768  (p.  181),  and  one  described  in  a  past  volume  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Reriew.  Of  these,  Dr.  Tellow]y*8  ease  was  one 
(mentioned  to  him  hy  Mr.  G.  W.  Toung),  in  which  convergent  strabismus  of  the  Ufi 
eyeball  was  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  tumour  which  was  situated  oa  the 
Ufi  side  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Lieutand's  ease  was  one  described  in  bis  liber 
Tertius  (Lnsiones  capitis),  Obs.  148,  as  an  instance  of  '*  cerebrum  putre.**  The 
patient,  after  suffering  from  pain  in  the  head  and  red  soorbutoa-like  eruption  on  the 
skin,  died  with  epileptic  convulsions.  After  death,  in  addition  to  the  putrid  state 
of  the  brain,  the  ventricles  were  found  to  be  distended  with  fluid,  and  in  the  fourth 
ventricle  were  found  "  duo  oorpura,  quasi  glandulosa."  Of  these  no  further  deaci^ 
tion  was  given. 

I  have  met  with  a  specimen  in  the  University  College  Museum  (T  89,  2275), 
showing  a  growth  or  excrescence  of  about  the  siie  of  a  pea,  and  rather  lUtlened, 
attached  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Teutride  on  the  left  side  of  the  median  line.  It  is 
now  of  a  brownish  colour,  but  its  composition  is  not  described.  It  is  sti^  thaS 
BO  qrmptoms  of  the  affeetion  were  notioed  during  life. 
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right  wall  of  the  iter  k  tertio  ad  qaartum  ▼entriculum,  below  the  corpora 
qaadrigemina,  and  so  projecting  into  the  fourth  yentride  as  quite  to  fill  up  this 
passage.  It  was  so  slenderly  oonneoted  with  the  "  iter/'  that  it  became  de- 
tached by  a  very  slight  touch. 

Mieroteopieal  Bxaminatum  showed  the  growth  to  be  composed  of  delicate 
nucleated  tissue.  For  the  opportunity  of  reUting  the  details  of  this  case  I 
have  to  thank  Dr.  Wilkes,  of  Quy's  Hospital,  under  whose  care  the  patient 


Cabs  CLXIX.  Nucleated  Fibrous  Tumour  connected  with  the  Cerebral  Mem* 
branet  in  front  of  the  Left  Lobe  of  the  Cerebetiuu  and  preesing  upon  the  Pone 
Varolii.  Projection  of  the  Tumour  into  the  rouRTH  Cerebral  fentricle.  Facial 
Parafyiie.  iFeaknen  of  entire  Bodif. — Sarah  Anne  B.,  aged  twenty-eight,  had 
enjoyed  good  health  until  about  seven  months  before  her  death,  when  she 
began  to  experience  odd  sensations  in  the  head  and  buzzing  in  the  ears,  but  had 
no  pain.  Her  sight  began  to  get  dim  until  she  was  quite  blind.  On  admission 
she  was  quite  blind  and  partly  deaf,  havixig  also  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of 
the  face.  The  pupils  were  fixed  and  inactive ;  the  paralysis  of  the  face  became 
complete,  with  a  general  weakness  of  the  whole  body,  until  at  last  she  could 
not  move  from  her  bed.    The  intellect  remained  clear. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  A  tumour  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg 
was  found  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  lobe  ot 
the  cerebellum,  and  growing  apparently  from  the  cerebral  membranes.  It  was 
of  oval  shape  and  much  firmer  tnan  the  bndn-substance,  consisting  of  nucl^ted 
fibrous  tissue.  By  its  pressure  it  had  caused  a  deep  indentation  in  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  the  seventh  nerve  was  stretched  over  it.  The  fourth  ventricle  was 
found  to  be  much  distorted  from  the  projection  of  the  tumour  into  it,  which 
caused  its  walls  to  be  curved  around  Uie  tumour.  Other  organs  of  the  body 
were  found  to  be  healthy. 

Eor  the  opportunity  of  relating  the  details  of  this  case  I  have  to  thank  Dr. 
Gull,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was  at  Quy's  Hospital  In  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  museum  is  a  preparation,  No.  20,  Series  v.,  showing  a  nowth  de- 
scribed as  of  doubtful  nature,  connected  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  hanging  with  a  ra^ed  termination  down  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
the  vertebral  caiud,  composed  of  cellular  and  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  case  no 
cerebral  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  noticed. 

V.  Calcabeous  Aim  OssEona  Dsposits  in  Covnixiov  with  ths 

Brain  and  Csrerral  Membranes. 

Case  CLXX.  Large  Mass  of  Calcareous  Matter  in  the  Falx  Cerebri. 
Softening  of  the  Central  Parts  of  the  Brain.  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  Severe 
Headache  during  Life. — David  E.,  ased  twenty,  was  admitted  Feb.  22nd,  1842, 
with  erysipelas.  Fains  in  the  limbs,  severe  head-ache,  sickness,  and  great 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  answer  questions  existed,  but  no  paralysis  was 
noticed.  The  pupils  became  dilated,  the  pulse  low  and  slow,  and  later  on 
there  was  involuntary  action  of  the  bladder.  Coma  continued  until  death 
(March  3rd),  erysipelas  having  appeared  on  the  face  towards  the  end  of  life. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax  and  Abdomen:  The  lungs  contained 
much  scrofulous  deposit ;  the  kidneys  were  congested.  Cranium :  A  largo 
portion  of  calcareous  matter  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  one  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  was  unusually  large,  and  imbedded  in  a 

1  The  oaie  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Kedioal  Times  and  Gasott^  Usij  28rd|  18e9| 
vol.  L  p.  636. 
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eivity  wbicli  almost  penetrated  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sknlL  The  oorpiiB 
eallosam,  fornix,  and  septum  Incidum  were  very  softened ;  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  recentlj  effused  fibrine  existed  in  the  sab-arachnoid  tissnes.  (44.) 

Case  CLXXI.  Cakareow  or  Bone4ike  Deposit  in  ike  Talx  Certbri,  Death 
from  Fever, — Charles  C.,  aged  fortj-one,  admitted  Oct.  5th,  1842,  owing  to  a 
severe  and  constant  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs  of  a  fortnight's  standing.  He 
had  never  had  anytliing  like  a  fit.  Shortly  after  admission  he  had  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  lungs  and  fever,  of  which  he  died,  the  severe  pain  in  the 
head  having  continued  the  whole  time. 

Foit-moriem  Examination,— Thorax  and  Jbdomen :  Consolidation  of  the  lanes 
from  pneumonia  and  scrofulous  deposit  in  the  bronchial  glands  were  founo, 
also  ulceration  of  the  small  bowels.  Cranium :  A  large  deposit  of  bone-like 
substance  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  falx  cerebri,  especially  at  its 
anterior  part;  and  the  ventricles  were  much  dilated.  The  cranial  contents 
were  otherwise  natural.  (92.) 

Case  CLXXII.  Layer  of  Bone  between  the  Parietesof  the  Dura  Mater  at 
the  Posterior  Fart,  Carcinoma  of  the  lept  Cerebral  Hemisphere. — This  case 
has  been  described  as  Case  CXIII.,  owinff  to  the  carcinoma  of  the  brain,  and 
therefore  the  details  are  not  now  repeated. 

Case  CLXXIII.  Calcareout  Deposit  in  Adhesions  of  the  Dura  Mater  to  ike 
Cerebellum, — William  D.,  aj;ed  twenty-six,  an  intemperate  man,  was  admitted 
May  4th,  1844,  with  pleurisy  and  plithisis  pulmonalis.  Severe  pain  in  the 
Head  existed,  much  increased  by  excitement,  and  a  drooping  of  the  eyelids. 
Convulsions  supervened,  followed  by  coma. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Cranium :  In  addition  to  much  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles and  sub-arachnoid  tissues,  and  great  congestion  of  the  brain-substance, 
the  choroid  plexuses  were  found  to  contain  deposits  like  scrofulous  matter ; 
and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  was  adherent  to  the  cerebellum  at  the 
posterior  and  left  side,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  adhesions  calcareous 
deposit  was  found.  (111.) 

Case  CLXXI Y.  Thick  Deposit  of  Calcareous  Matter  in  the  Falx  Cerebri.  Con- 
gested Brain,  Opaque  Araeknoul  Membrane.  Death  from  Pneumonia  and 
Delirium  Tremens, — William  Y.,  aged  forty-three,  was  admitted  January  2ttd, 
1846,  for  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  thigh,  delirium  tremens,  and  pneumonia. 
The  pupils  were  natural  and  active,  the  urine  not  albuminous.  He  died  two 
days  after  admission,  no  symptoms  referrible  to  the  brain  having  shown  them- 
selves. 

Post-mortem  Examination, — ^In  addition  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  thi^h 
and  lungs,  much  fluid  was  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  tms 
membrane  was  somewhat  opaque ;  the  white  part  of  the  brun  was  congested ; 
a  thick  patch  of  calcareous  matter  was  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  (4.) 

Case  CLXXY.  Extensive  Calcareous  Deposit  in  the  Cortical  Parte  of  the 
BIORT  Cerebral  Hemisphere — Harriet  A.  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  Oet. 
13th,  1847,  with  a  pallid  and  puffjr  face,  with  the  urine  having  a  specino  gravitv 
of  1017»  containing  blood  andf  fibrinous  "oasts,"  and  with  anasarca  and  madi 
epithelium  from  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  in 
good  health  until  about  five  months  previously,  when  she  began  to  suffer  from 
pains  in  the  loins  and  debility.  Shortly  after  admission  severe  fever  and  rieon 
uid  pains  in  the  limbs  set  in.  Subseouently  she  had  much  pain  at  the  left 
aide  of  the  chest  and  ididomen,  and  twelve  days  after  admission  she  auddeolty 
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lost  power  of  motion  and  sensation  down  tlie  whole  of  the  lett  side,  and  the 
next  morning  she  was  found  almost  quite  comatose.  When  roused  she  always 
declared  she  nad  no  pain.  Both  pupils  were  dilated  and  very  inactive.  The 
tongae,  when  jprotruded,  was  directed  to  the  left  side.  Evacuations  passed  in- 
Toluntarilj.  ohe  regained  consciousness,  but  occasionallj  was  anected  bj 
drowsiness,  and  so  remained  nineteen  days,  regaining  sensibility  of  skin  and 
some  amount  of  movement  in  the  limbs,  and  of  power  over  sphincter.  The 
urine  fell  in  specific  gravity,  and  varied  from  1002  to  1008.  During  one  night 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  general  convulsions,  followed  bv  comoiete 
loss  of  power  in  the  left  side,  and  by  a  remarkable  immobility  of  botn  eyeoalls. 
She  died  on  the  day  following  a  fit  (November  26th).  When  the  convulsions 
came  on  she  was  treated  witn  purgatives  and  stimulants,  and  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  temples ;  subsequently,  tonics  and  stimulants  and  opiates  were 
used. 

Potf-mariem  Examinatum. — Thorax  :  One  lung  was  much  hepatized,  the  left 
▼entride  of  the  heart  was  thickened,  and  on  the  edges  and  surface  of  the 
mitral  valve- flap  was  much  fibrinous  shreddy  material,  arranged  in  pendulous 
masses^  and  easily  dislodsed  with  the  finger.  There  were  extensive  pericardial 
adhesions.  Abdomen :  Tae  kidneys  were  large,  congested,  and  mottled ;  and 
the  spleen  contained  a  large  block  of  fibrin  in  its  substance.  Cranium :  The 
bones  of  the  skull  and  the  cerebral  membranes  were  natural.  A  large  part  of 
the  rigfJU  cerebral  hemisphere  was  in  a  very  softened  and  broken-down  state ; 
and  in  the  cortical  part  of  this  hemisphere,  corresponding  to  the  softened 
portion,  was  a  mass  of  calcareous  substance  about  two  inches  in  length.  The 
grey  substance  of  the  brain  immediately  around  this  was  not  perceptibly  softened 
or  altered.  Two  other,  but  smaller,  o&lcareous  masses  were  found  also  in  the 
cortical  part  of  this  hemisphere  at  a  more  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
organ,  and  there  was  a  slignt  amount  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  surface  of 
the  right  corpus  striatum.  The  cranial  sinuses  and  vessels  were  natural.^ 
(339.) 

Cass  CLXXVI.  Calcareous  Deposil  in  the  Falx  Cerebri.  ExostoseM  from  the 
Inner  Surface  of  the  Os  Frontis,  and  Adsorption  of  Dura  Mater.  Absence  of 
Cerebral  Symptoms. — James  P.,  aged  forty-two,  admitted  December  5th,  1849, 
owing  to  an  abscess  under  the  aiulla,  of  several  months'  standing,  and  sinuses. 
He  had  anasarca^  albuminous  urine,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  and  sank  and 
died  January  Ist,  1850.  No  cerebral  symptom  had  ever  existed,  as  far  as  was 
known. 

Post-mortem  Sxamination.-^Thorax :  Indications  of  pleurisy,  peritonitis, 
pneumonia^  and  diseased  kidney  existed.  Cranium :  The  calvarium  was  thick 
and  dense,  and  the  diploe  undistinguishable  from  the  cancellas  of  the  bone. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  frontis,  near  its  centre,  were  four  rough,  irre- 
giilar,  blackish  exostoses,  each  of  them  about  the  size  of  a  fourpeuuy-piece. 
They  were  situated  two  on  either  side,  and  near  to  the  median  line,  one  above 
the  other.  The  dura  mater  corresponding  to  these  bony  growths  was  removed 
by  absorption.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  were  numerous  and  large,  and  the  dura 
mater  covering  them  thin,  and  in  some  phtces  pierced.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  falx  cerebri  presented  a  cribriform  appearance,  and  in  its  substance  was  de- 
veloped a  small  bony  growth  of  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pearl-barley.  The 
brain  was  very  moist,  out  otherwise  natural.  (3.) 

Case  CLXXYII.  Calcareous  Deposit  in  the  Substance  of  the  Cerebral  Arach- 
moid  Membrane,    Atheromatous  and  Calcareous  Deposit  in  several  parts  of  the 

1  See  Hotp.  Path.  Oat.,  Seriss  viiL  No.  46;  also  Beale's  Archives  of  MedicuM, 
ToLivp.  187. 
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Arterial  S^iiem.  Death  fnm  Coma  Mlomna  Aeaie  BMettmaiie  Fleper 
Dieeaeed  Heart  and  Kidneye.'-GtOTge  D.,  aged  forty-five,  admitted  April  7th, 
1852,  having  suffered  rheumatio  pains  for  several  weeks,  aiid  for  years  been  sub- 
ject to  them,  with  acute  rheumatic  fever.  He  was  treated  with  salines,  alkalie% 
aperients,  and  opium.  He  was  subsequently  bled  at  the  arm  twice.  On  the 
10th  some  indistinctness  of  articulation  was  noticed,  and  subsequently  severe 
epistaxifl^  with  confusion  of  intellect  and  difficulty  in  articulation.  He  gndii- 
ally  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  and  died  May  4th. 

Post-mortem  ExaminatUm, — Thorax:  The  heart  was  very  large,  and  the 
waUs  of  its  left  ventricle  thickened.  The  mitral  valve  edges  were  thickened 
and  the  root  of  the  aorta  contained  calcareous  deposit,  and  the  coronary 
arteries  were  very  atheromatous.  The  abdominal  aorta  a  Utile  above  its  bifur- 
cation presented  a  round  patch  of  ulceration,  filled  with  putty-like  material  and 
soft  coagula.  This  passed  also  under  and  among  the  neighbourinff  arterial 
tissues.  Jbdowten:  The  kidneys  were  highly  granular;  the  spleen  was 
softened.  Cranium :  The  inner  surface  of  the  oalvaria  presented  several  de- 
pressions at  the  vertex,  like  tbose  co-existing  with  enlarged  Pacchionian  bodies; 
the  visceral  arachnoid  was  slightly  thidcened  and  touen,  and  much  dear  sob- 
arachnoid  fluid  existed.  At  one  point,  about  an  inch  from  the  median  line 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  was  a  small  deposit  of 
hone  within,  and  blended  with,  the  arachnoid  membrane.  This  corresponded 
with  a  cribriform  condition  of  the  dura  mater,  and  a  slight  depression  on  tbe 
internal  surface  of  the  skull ;  otherwise,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  tbe 
orean  itself  were  natural.  There  was  much  clear  fluid  in  the  cerebral  ventridesy 
and  their  septum  was  perforated  by  an  oval,  even  orifice.  (108.) 

Cass  CLXXYIU.  Calcareous  Deposit  in  the  Falx  Cerebri.  Atheroma  of 
Arteries.  Diseased  Kidneys.  Delirium  Tremens.  Coma  bejbre  Death. — ^William 
M.,  aged  fifty-four,  admitted  December  8th,  1859,  in  a  state  of  delirium 
tremens,  several  attacks  of  which  he  had  had  previously.  He  became  ooma- 
tose,  and  died  on  the  second  day  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax :  The  heart  was  enlarged  and  softened 
in  texture ;  fibrinous  masses  were  adherent  to  the  corpora  Arantii  of  the  valves. 
The  coronary  arteries  were  somewhat  atheromatous;  the  lungs  were  very  con- 
gested. Abdomen :  The  kidneys  were  highly  granular,  and  occupied  by  yellow 
specks  of  deposit  in  places.  The  capsule  of  the  spleen  was  opaque  and 
tnickened ;  atheromatous  deposit  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  branches  doived 
from  the  aorta.  Cranium :  Much  fluid  existed  in  the  ventrides  of  the  brain 
and  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues.  The  iamr  cerebral  arteries  were  slightly 
atheromatous ;  the  brain  was  generally  of  rather  diminished  consistoftoe.  La 
the  posterior  part  of  the  falx  cerebri  was  a  mass  of  calcareous  material,  of  a 
considerable  size,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  in  any  way  affeoted  the  bnin. 
(240.) 

Case  GLXXIK.  Calcareous  Matter  within  the  Substance  of  Fihrome  and 
Scrofulous  Matter  deposited  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Part  of  the  ixn  Cerebrai 
Hemisphere.  Delusions,  Partial  Paralysis.  Misapplication  qf  Words.  &!• 
^mf|f.  Phthisis  Pulmonalis, — F.  G.,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Gteorge's  Hospital,  September  19th,  1854,  having  been  the  subject  of  attach 
of  difficulty  of  speech,  attended  by  a  curious  sensation  in  the  throaty  and 
numbness  and  coldness  in  the  riffht  hand.  He  had  also  had  an  attack  in  which 
he  lost  strength  throughout  the  Dody,  and  had  "  rin^uff  through  the  head,'* 
and  "flashes  of  fire"  in  the  eyes,  and  at  times  he  quite  lost  dl  sight.  When 
admitted,  there  was  divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye,  and  both  pupils  were 
dilated,  their  edfes  being  uneven.  ^  He  stuttered  much  in  speaking,  and  at 
times  his  speech  and  sometimes  his  sight  quite  failed.    The  muaomr  power 
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gnendly  was  impaired.  After  a  period  of  between  five  and  six  months  he  got 
worse,  and  then  lay  unconscious  in  bed  for  ten  weeks,  only  repWinff  "  yes"  or 
"no"  to  (questions,  and  passing  evacuations  involuntarily.  In  March,  ]855,  he 
had  an  epileptic  attack,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  on  the  bioht  side  of  the  body 
only  being  conTulsed.  The  eyeballs  became  ▼err  prominent,  and  in  speaking 
he  would  repeat  parts  of  words  and  also  often  leave  words  unfinished.  He 
would  often  open  his  mouth  when  told  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  got  it  into  his 
mind  that  people  were  speaking  and  telling  lies  about  him,  and  would  often 
pretend  to  be  reading  when  he  was  not.  In  April  he  had  another  epileptic 
attack,  and  afterward^,  though  he  understood  thin^  better  than  before,  would 
mispronounce  words  grievously.  The  left  pupil  became  dilated  and  im- 
movable, and  he  became  blind  of  this  eye.  lie  fancied  parts  of  the  floor  of 
the  ward  were  lower  than  others,  and  that  in  trying  to  read,  some  words 
dropped  below  others.  Pain  in  the  head  came  on,  and  a  feeling  as  if  he  had 
things  loose  in  it.  There  was  also  a  feeling  of  coldness,  and  a  curious  feeling 
in  the  right  arm  and  le^,  but  the  skin  was  not  really  diminished  in  temperature. 
As  an  example  of  his  mispronunciation  of  words,  he  would  call  candle 
"carsel,"  and  straight  '|  strain,'*  and  medicine  "  messin,"  and  called  "  caused." 
No  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine.  In  September,  another  convulsive  attack 
came  on ;  the  sight  of  the  ri^Ai  eye  became  dim,  and  he  began  to  complain  of 
twitchings  in  the  right  arm  and  hand,  and  of  pain  in  them.  Pain  also  in  the 
head,  and  specially  the  left  side,  became  worse.  A  swelling  at  the  back  of  one 
arm  formed  and  bscame  an  abscess,  and  subsequently  a  similar  one  appeared 
over  the  sternum.  In  February,  1856,  cough  and  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  over  left  luug,  came  on ;  and  in  May,  a  series  of  convulsiye 
attacks  came  on,  and  later  on  the  month  was  drawn  to  the  right  side  in 
speaking,  and  the  tongue  protruded  to  the  left.  He  died  in  a  convulsive 
attack,  June  23rd,  ]  856.  Throughout  his  illness  there  had  been  no  vomiting. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  tonics  and  small  doses  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  the  application  of  a  seton  to  the  neck ;  stimulants  and  nourishing 
diet. 

Fost-mortem  Examination, — An  abscess  was  found  in  connexion  with  caries 
of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  on  the  right  side  near  tlie  sternum.  Thorax : 
Much  scrofulous  deposit  existed  in  both  lungs.  Abdomen :  Organs  natural. 
Cranium :  The  skull-bones  were  very  thinned  and  softened,  and  many  bony 
projections  and  elevated  ridges  existed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvarium. 
xhe  dura  mater  was  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere  by  means  of  a  callous,  fibrous,  oicatrix-like  deposit, 
containing  yellow  nrm  material  of  the  size  of  half  a  pea,  along  with  a  quantity 
of  calcareous  substance.  The  entire  mass  penetrated  into  the  brain-substance, 
which  was  much  softened  around.  The  arachnoid  membrane  generally  was 
thickened  and  opaque,  and  much  subarachno'idean  fluid  existed. 

Mieroieopieal  Examinatian,^^ii\uk  fattv  matter  was  found  loosely  distri- 
buted in  the  brain-substance  around  the  deposit  and  the  brain*cells,  and  the 
walk  of  the  capilhuies  were  occupied  by  fatty  globules.  Moreover,  the  brain- 
substance  was  deficient,  and  appeared  to  have  ^ven  place  to  a  growth  of 
very  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  probably  an  increase  m  the  matrix  of  the  organ. 
The  cicatrix-like  mass  consisted  of  spindle-shaped  cells  in  fibrous  tissue,  with 
amorphous  and  fatty  matter,  and  scTcral  corpusoular  elements  of  irregular 
form ;  also  a  few  oholestearine  cystals.^   (I^*) 

Case  CLXXX.  Calcareotu  Man  connected  with  the  Tucerat  Jraehnoid 
Membrane  covering  the  Brain,  4^.    Fractured  Bibs.    Bechymoti$  and  Softening 

1  This  ease  has  been  related  at  greater  length,  and  with  all  details^  in  Beal«*a 
ArchiTes  of  Kedieiae^  voL  i.  p.  81. 
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0/  ihe  Spinal  Cord  from  Injury. ---'Peier  0.  H.,  aged  sixty-one,  admitted 
September  Slst,  1857,  with  fracture  of  the  left  radius  and  certain  costal  carti- 
lages, owing  to  a  fall  which  abo  produced  ecchy mosis  of  blood  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  without  any  injury  to  the  bones 
of  the  spine.  When  admitted,  the  right  pupil  was  much  larger  than  the  left, 
and  there  was  loss  of  power  and  diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  right 
arm.  Symptoms  of  broncliitis  came  on,  and  delirium  followed,  the  pupils  re- 
maining tranquil.    He  sank  and  died  on  tiie  29th. 

Poit-morleM  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  ecchymosis  of  the  spinal  cord 
before  mentioned,  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord  wis 
softened,  and  the  white  portion  had  a  pinkish  hue.  Thorax :  The  lungs  were 
oon^sted.  The  heart  was  flabby,  and  the  tricuspid  valve-flaps  thickened,  and 
fibrinous  masses  were  attached  to  the  mitral  valve- flaps.  Abdomen:  The 
various  organs  were  natural  except  that  in  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  was  a 
cyst  of  the  size  of  a  lar^  marble ;  the  substance  of  the  organ  being  apparentlj 
natund.  Cranium :  Tne  brain  was  wet.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  were  larger 
and  a  mass  of  calcareous  material  was  found  on  the  visceral  surface  of  toe 
arachnoid  membrane.    The  brain  was  otherwise  natural.    (234). 

Case  CLXXXI.  Bony  Plate  in  Falx  Cerebri.  Acute  Rkeumatism.  Absceu 
in  the  Hip-joint.  Fyamia. — Henry  P.,  aged  thirty-eight,  admitted  Nov.  80th, 
1859.  Having  been  in  good  health,  and  a  temperate  man,  he  was  affected  two 
weeks  before  admission  with  pains  in  the  right  knee  and  groin,  thought  to 
be  rheumatism.  On  admission,  the  knee  was  exquisitely  painful,  but  little 
swelled.  Salines  and  calomel  and  opium  were  given.  On  the  day  after  ad- 
mission he  became  delirious ;  the  urine  was  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  to 
contain  "  casts."  He  became  better,  free  from  pain  and  delirium,  but  profuse 
sweating  came  on,  and  also  intermission  of  the  pulse.  He  rather  unexpiectedly 
died  five  days  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  Examination.  —  Abdomen  and  Thorax:  The  kidneys  were 
diseased,  one  containing  a  "secondary  deposit,"  and  the  lungs  contained 
similar  deposits.  Hip-joint :  The  right  hip  joint  was  full  of  aanious  pus,  and 
the  cartila^  of  the  acetabulum  much  diseased.  Cranium:  A  large  bony 
pUte  was  tound  in  the  substance  of  the  falx  cerebri ;  but  nothing  further  of 
an  unusual  character  was  found  about  the  cranium  or  the  brain.    (260.) 

Case  CLXXXU.  Thiek,  Irregular  Plates  of  Bone  in  eonnesum  wiik  tkt 
Dura  Mater t  covering  both  Cerebral  Hemispheres  and  the  Falx  Cerebri.  PJUiisis. 
Diseased  Kidneys.  Confusion  of  Thought,  and  Delirium  before  DeaiL-^ 
Jonathan  8.,  aged  forty-seven,  was  admitted  May  27tb,  1863,  with  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  He  eventuallv  lapsed  into  a  stupid,  confused  state,  and  then 
delirium  came  on.    He  diea  June  15th. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Thorax  and  Abdomen:  In  addition  to  the 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys  were  slightly  diseased.  Cranium  :  The  bofiies 
of  the  skull  were  natural.  The  arachnoid  generally  was  thickened,  and  much 
fluid  existed  in  the  ventricles  and  sub-arachnoid  tissues.  Along  each  aide  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  were  a  number  of  plates  of  bone  of  an  irregular 
shape  and  of  considerable  thickness.  Some  of  these  bony  masses  were  attached 
to  the  dura  mater  upon  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  whilst  others  were  attached 
to  the  falx  cerebrL    (150.) 

Case  CLXXXIII.  Boj^  Deposit  in  the  Arachnoid  covering  the  Brain.  Brasm 
Congested.  Hemiplegia  on  the  Left  Side. — Richard  F.,  aged  twenty-eight,  ad- 
mitted  June  13th,  1864.  Confirmed  drinker  for  six  or  seven  vears.  On  the 
day  of  admission  he  suddenly  felt  numbness  and  pain  in  the  left  hand  vkilil 
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putting  on  his  boots,  which  ascended  to  the  left  shonlder,  and  was  then  fol- 
lowed bj  total  loM  of  power  of  the  left  arm  and  slight  ansslhesia.  Whilst 
in  hoapiul,  and  before  going  to  bed,  fell  down  in  an  epileptic  fit,  but  becama 
eoDicious  aflenrards,  and  fomited.  Later  on  he  had  another  St,  wliea  hi) 
fuamed  cnuch  at  the  mouth.  Calomel  aperients  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
neck  were  ordered.  One  or  two  more  Qcs  came  on,  followed  hj  chattering 
and  laughing,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  in  the  mominK  he  ijeeame  Uvid. 
CofiniUioQs  preceded  death,  which  occorred  on  the  ISth.  (162.) 

Potl-morUm  Examnatiim. — Cranium ;  Vessels  of  dura  mater  verj  distended. 
Two  small  patohea  of  bone  attached  to  the  Tisoeral  arachnoid  near  the  longi- 
tudinal sinns.  Brain  Terjr  Taacular.  Verj  much  flnid  in  the  ventricles  and 
beneath  the  arachnoid.  Thorax .-  Extensire  pulmonary  apoplexj.  Tliickening 
of  aortic  and  mitral  valres.  Aidomtn:  Liver  fattf,  with  tnickened  capaulea. 
(52.) 

Id  addition  to  the  cases  of  bonj  or  calcareooi  matter  connected  with 
the  oerebral  membranea  which  I  have  before  adduced,  we  posaesa  in  out 
hospital  miisenm  several  other  apeeimena  having  no  hlator;  leading  to 
euapect  cerebral  sjmptoms  in  connexion  therewith  (ranging  in  all  Iroui 
Noa.  9S  to  97  incluaive,  of  Series  viii.).  These  deposits  are  chieflT  in  oon- 
nexion  with  the  dura  mater,  and  eipeeiallj  with  the  falx  cerebri.  Of  these, 
tome  distinctlj  show  the  formation  of  these  deposits  between  the  coinponent 
putt  of  the  membrane,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  fig.  11, 


^.11. — Showing  the  fonnation  of  ban}  nutter  bctwMU  tlie  Uf  an  of  tba 
&Ii  cerabri.  Abriitle  ia  pan«d  at  anspaftbatwcen  the  bra j  anbft«aee  and 
tb«  ioTarting  Umia*  of  dm*  maUr. 

which  also  shows  by  Uie  elerationa  and  depreiaions  on  the  depoait  how 
its  surface  has  been  moulded  in  adaptation  to  the  surface  <rf  the  oerebiaJ 
GOnrolntiona. 

MierDKopieal  Sxapunation  of  the  stniotuie  of  this  iudifidual   speoimeB 
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shows  it  to  contftin  real  bone-tissue  witli  HaTersian  canals,  canalicoli,  &c^ 
as  jiiAY  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  in  the  lithograph  plate  No.  III. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  include  in  the  above  catcffory  any  tpedal 
notice  of  instances  of  such  slight  calcareous  deposit  as  have  been  met  with  in 
our  hospital  post-mortem  examinations,  in  small  patches  connected  with  the 
visceral  cerebral  arachnoid  membrane,  analcwrous  to  such  as  are  found  in  Bome 
cases  in  connexion  with  the  spinal  arachnoia.' 

1  In  the  pathological  department  of  the  new  museiim  at  Oxford  is  a  Bpeanci 
ahowiDg  a  quantity  of  bone-like  material  in  the  falx  cerebri  In  thie  am  tbrn  v» 
also  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deposit^  and  mnch  eofteoing  of 
the  bnun-enbetanoe ;  also  coDsiderable  diaeaee  of  the  walla  of  the  bamlar  arteiy.  The 
patient  had  cerebral  ^ymptoma  during  life,  and  waa  nnder  the  eare  of  Mr.  IMzoa  d 
Wellington. 

In  the  Middleeex  Hoeptal  Mnaenm,  Series  v.,  Noa.  1,  la,  Ic^  and  Id^  aboiroBaeow 
growtha  in  the  dura  mater.  Of  theee  the  latter  was  described  1>y  lir.  Flower  is  tb« 
Path.  Soc  Trans.,  toI.  viii.  p.  26,  and  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind. 

In  the  Goy*s  Hospital  Catalogue  is  a  specimen  (157  6^*^)  ahowing  an  inepkr 
mass  of  bone,  of  the  sise  of  a  hasel-nnt,  imbedded  in  the  brain  near  the  sufiMe,  pn* 
bably  connected  originally  with  the  dnra  mater,  removed  from  a  man  aged  fif^r  vho 
died  shortly  after  the  removal  of  a  canceroaa  tnmonr  from  the  neck.  And  slio  > 
specimen  (No.  1588,")  showing  a  mass  of  bony  matter  of  the  sise  of  a  hone-bcu  ia 
each  choroid  plexns.  A  specimen  in  the  mnseom  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Smseosi 
(No.  2092)  shows  osseons  matter  in  a  portion  of  indnrated  pia  mater.  This  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Hunter  from  the  body  of  a  man  aged  sixty- five,  who  had  a  Isige  ej^ 
or  collection  of  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  right  hemiaphere  of  the  brain,  and  paM- 
trating  into  its  substance  almost  as  £ur  as  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  who  hid 
had  hemiplegia  on  the  left  aide,  following  a  fit. 

In  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Pathological  Museum  are  also  foar  speoiBai 
(Nos.  46,  53,  54,  and  84  in  Series  VL)  of  bone-like  substances  removed  froai  tbe&lx 
cerebri,  two  from  epileptic  patients,  and  one  from  a  man  who  from  boyhood  had  bets 
subject  to  head-aches ;  and  one  specimen  (No.  85)  showing  the  lining  of  the  dm 
mater  to  a  great  extent  by  bone-like  substance.  No.  20  in  the  same  series  ibovi 
the  cerebellum  occupied  by  a  firm  whitish  material,  having  specks  of  sobstaBOi 
like  bone  scattered  through  it ;  and  No.  87  shows  a  small  conical  bone>like  tuDoor 
which  apparently  originated  in  the  pia  mater,  and  had  penetrated  between  the  oeRfaal 
convolutions.  In  King's  College  rath.  Museum,  No.  757  shows  a  bonj  tomoiir  of 
the  dura  mater  of  the  sise  of  a  Spanish  nut,  imbedded  in  the  brain  substance;  nd 
No.  755  shows  a  small  ossific  deposit  in  the  pia  mater  removed  from  the  body  of  i 
young  woman,  who  for  Uiree  years  had  been  aubjeot  to  choreic  oonvulaoiis.  b 
St.  Mary*B  Hospital  Museum,  O.  o.  7  shows  bony  spicula  of  the  dnra  mater,  hot  m 
history  exiBts ;"  and  in  the  Museum  of  University  College,  spedmens  T,  18  and  19 
(435  and  2413)  show  ossification  of  the  dnra  mater,  no  hi^ry  being  attadied. 


(Jb  be  otmHmaed,) 


*«*  The  Lithographic  Plates  illustrating  various  oases  in  this  oommnmcatioB  riH 
appear  in  tiie  next  number  of  the  Beview, 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  MICROLOQY. 
By  J.  P.  Streatfbild,  F.RC.S. 

JLMiftMkt-Svrgeoii  to  the  Boral  London  Ophthalmio  Hotpitel,  and  to  the  Bjo  laflrmaij  of 

univenitj  College  Hoepttal,  Ac. 

Fabt  I. — Phtsiolooigal  Micbologt. 

Organic  Siructure  as  Illustrated  by  Means  of  Byes, — ^Mr.  Abbej  tliiis  gives 
his  own  conclusions,  as  dilfering  from  those  of  Dr.  Beale : 

"1.  The  germinal  matter,  so-called,  consists  of  two  parts — the  one  dyed  by 
carmine,  the  other  not  so. 

"  2.  It  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  dyeing  agents  the  gradual 
transition  of  living  matter  into  dead  matter. 

*'  3.  The  varying  tints  of  the  dyed  nucleus  are  due  to  the  greater  or  less 
dispersion  of  coloured  molecules  through  the  unooloured  substance,  their  close 
aggregation  forming  the  nucleolus. 

"  i.  The  uncolonred  portion  of  the  'germinal  matter'  is  the  product  of  the 
coloured  portion. 

"  5.  Nutrition  is  least  active  in  the  most  deeply  coloured  part  of  the  '  ger- 
minal matter.'  "^^Quarterfy /onrnal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Oct.  1864,  p.  272. 

On  the  Comparative  Size  of  the  Btood-Corpuscles  of  different  Animals.^Dr, 
Crisp,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  read  a  paper  to  show  that 
the  largest  animals  in  the  same  family  have  nut  always  the  largest  blood- 
corpuscles.  Examples  from  among  the  quadrumana,  cheiroptera,  camaria, 
rodentia,  &c.,  were  quoted :  "  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  mammals 
with  large  blood-corpuscles  misht  be  called  aberrant,  such  as  the  elephant, 
capybara,  and  great  ant-eater.  Birds,  reptiles,  aud  fishes  were  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  same  fact.  The  question  whether  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  was 
smaller  in  animals  of  higher  or^^anization  and  greater  powers  or  endurance 
was  negatively  answered  by  vanous  examples  quoted. — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  Sept.  21, 1864,  p.  336. 

Blood  Crystals.— Th\u  described  by  Dr.  Harley : 

"  I.  Hamin, — ^These  crystals  were  made  bv  chemical  reagents,  and  were 
first  obtained  by  Teichmanu  by  acting  on  blood  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  These 
were  short,  narrow  prisms,  and  generally  broken  transversely  at  their  ends. 
They  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

'*  2.  HiBmatoidin. — ^These  were  always  pathological,  and  were  found  in  old 
apoplectic  clots,  and  their  appearance  was  always  definite.  They  were  distin- 
guished from  iusmin  crystals  oy  being  broader  and  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
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*'3.  HanatU. — ^Xn  healthy  blood  it  was  possible  easily  to  obtain  eiystala 
of  hsBmatin  by  dissolving  a  little  in  ether  and  then  evaoorating.  These 
crystals  are  much  larger  than  the  others ;  they  might  be  coloured  or  colour- 
less. It  was  convenient  to  caU  them  h»matin,  as  they  were  not  pathological, 
although  their  composition  was  not  strictly  that  of  the  hieinatin  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles."— lf<;Jii:a/  Timet  and  Gazette,  Oct.  29, 1864^  p.  448. 

Origin  and  Arrangement  of  the  Superficial  Branehee  of  the  fymph^FeeeeU  in  the 
Liver, — Dr.  Carter,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  read  a  pa^ 
to  show  chiefly  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  capiluries 
and  the  finest  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  human  liver  and  in  the  liver  of  the  pig. 
The  author  stated  that  in  six  instances  he  had  been  able,  by  throwing  into  the 
portal  vein  a  transparent  blue  injection,  and  into  the  hepatic  vnn  a  red  one, 
to  fill  and  display  the  lymphatics  covering  the  surface  of  the  organ,  there 
being  nothing  like  ordinary  extravasation  anjrwhere  visible  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  In  certain  parts  of  the  pig's  Uver  the  larger  lymphatic  trunks 
which  surround  the  lobules  were  observed  to  be  filled  with  blue  injectioii, 
while  the  capillaries  and  finer  lymphatics  upon  the  surface  of  the  lobules  were 
filled  with  the  red.  Moreover,  in  favourable  sections,  exceedini^ly  minute 
injected  processes  might  be  seen  coming  off  from  the  hepatic  capillaries  and 
uniting  with  others  to  form  a  primary  lymphatic  radicle.  He  had  also  made 
similar  observations  in  sections  taken  from  the  human  liver. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  was  described  the  peculiar  relation  which 
exists  between  the  superficial  branches  of  the  hepatic  arta7  and  the  lymphatics. 
In  the  pig  each  branch  of  this  vessel  is  accompanied  hj  two  lymphatic  trunks, 
which  run  parallel  and  in  contact  with  it,  and  are,  as  it  were,  braced  together 
here  and  there  bv  short  transverse  branches  which  pass  both  above  and  oebw. 
In  this  way  the  nepatic  artery  is  more  or  less  ensheathed  in  lymphatics.  In 
the  human  subject  this  arrangement  reaches  a  much  higher  degree  of  develop- 
ment, the  hepatic  artery  being,  in  fact,  enclosed  in  a  fenestrated  lymphatie 
t\Lhe.--Medieal  Times  and  Oaiette,' Sept.  24, 1864,  p.  335. 

Epithelium  of  the  Pulmonary  Venclee. — ^Dr.  ChrzonsECzewskv  attributes  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  to  the  different  methods  employed  bv 
observers.  Those  who  dexiy  the  existence  of  epithelium  have  adopted  the  method 
most  likelv  to  secure  its  disappearance.  The  author  has,  after  many  trials  of  the 
various  other  ways,  followed  tnis  plan :  he  infiates  fresh  lunj^s,  uses  a  siMd  injec- 
tion for  the  vessels,  and  immeaiately  puts  the  preparation  into  a  silver  solu- 
tion of  ^th  to  ^  to  100  parts  of  water;  he  lets  it  remain  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  hardens  with  alcohol.  The  sections  are  coloured  with  a 
carmine  solution,  and  are  examined  in  fflycerine  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic, 
or,  better,  with  tartaric  acid.  One  then  sees,  in  the  clearest  manner,  Um 
epithelial  cells  of  polygponal  form  lining  continuously,  without  any  intenup- 
tion,  the  bottom  and  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  spaces.  These  oeUs  are  veiy 
apparent,  and  their  nuclei  often  coloured  of  a  dark  brown.  The  author  gives 
an  excellent  drawing  of  one  of  bis  preparations,  magnified  500  diametecB. — 
(Wurzburger  Medicinische  Zeitschrift)  Gazette  Mddicale  ie  iWn^  OdL  15» 
1864,  p.  642. 

Sareolemma, — ^Dr.  Beale  says  many  insects  show  it  better  than  vertriirate 
animals.  In  the  latter,  some  muscles  seem  to  have  no  sareolemma — e^.,  those 
of  the  heart  and  ton^e.  It  is  most  distinct  in  old,  fully  formed  elfimcntaiv 
fibres  of  muscles  having  two  distinct  points  of  attachment.  In  aome  apiBF^ 
the  sareolemma  seems  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  nuclei ;  in  others  a  vast 
number  of  nuclei  exist.  The  nuclei  in  connexion  with  it  have  different 
angina.    The  nuclei  seen  upon  the  surface  of  Uie  elementaij  fibres  arc^  for 
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the  most  part,  of  Tessels  and  nenres.  The  author  rejects  Kuhne's  method 
wherehy  an  appearance  is  seen  of  little  collections  of  nuclei  upon  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  at  which  nuclei  dark-bordered  fibres  often 
appear  as  if  they  ceased.  Sometimes  the  nuclei  maj  be  stripped  off  from  the 
aarface  of  the  sarcolemma  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  wnich  the?  belong, 
leavingthis  membranous  tube  clear  and  almost  destitute  of  any  nuclei  what- 
ever. The  sarcolemma  is  continuous  with  the  intermuscular  connective-tissue 
which  invests  the  muscular  fibres  which  have  no  true  sarcolemma.  There  is 
most  intermuscular  connective-tissue  when  muscles  are  wasted  or  degenerated, 
in  old  age,  &c.  Sarcolemma  is  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  between 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles.  The  nuclei  of  the  inter- 
muscular connective-tissue  often  appear  then  as  if  they  were  nuclei  of  the. 
sarcolemma;  and  again,  nuclei,  originally  belonging  to  the  contractile  tissue, 
in  consequence  of  its  wasting,  often  appear  to  oe  embedded  in  the  thickened 
sarcolemma.  Nuclei  found  m  intimate  relation  with  the  tissue  of  the  sarco«, 
lemma  are  nuclei  descended  from  the  very  same  nuclei  as  those  from  which 
the  muscular  tissue  itself  has  been  produced.  The  author  then  rektes  the 
result  of  some  peculiar  preparations  of  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscles  of 
insects.  From  these  observations  he  concludes  that  nerves  are  distributed. 
over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma.  There  is  no  e?idence  of 
the  nerve  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  sarcolemma;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  careful  observation  of  preparations  properly  prepared,  with  the  aid 
of  very  high  powers,  the  finest  fibres  may  be  focussed  upon  the  surface  of 
this  membrane. — Qitarierfy  Journal  of  Miero9copieal  Science^  October^  1864, 
p.  9i- 

Mutcular  TisHie, — Dr.  August  Weismann  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  contractile  tissue,  and  by  way  of  proof  of  this  he  "  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  muscles  of  all  evertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  the  arthro-. 
poda  and  protozoa^  are  composed  of  cells  whidi  entirely  unite  into  a  tissue 
in  the  same  manner  as  this  is  known  of  the  '  organic  muscles'  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  this  could  no  lonj^er  as  hitherto  pass . 
for  a  link  between  the  'organic  muscle-cell' and  the  pnmitive  bundle,  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  were  wanting  transitions  between  the  two  histological 
elements,  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  primitive  bundle  was  clearly  to  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  muscle-cells,  and  both  to  be  retained  as  particular 
tissue  types. 

*'  If  tne  relations  of  tendon  and  muscle  must  be  considered  as  fixed,  the 
existence  of  two  absolutely  different  types  of  contractile  tissue  appears  to  me 

to  be  as  certain In  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  the  preva^ 

lemee  of  both  iiswes  could  be  pretty  exactly  defined  in  the  circles  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  If  we  add  the  protozoa,  contractions  of  the  animal  body  or  of  its 
IMirts  maybe  composed  in  three  different  conditions;  once  by  a  contractile 
mass  which  has  not  entered  into  the  formation  of  tissues,  although  it  may 
assume  determinate  forms  (muscle  streaks  in  the  back  of  the  stentor,  of  Tra- 
chelius  ovum,  Paramascium) ;  Otear  Sekmidfi  formed  and  unformed  barcode. 
According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  only  found  in  the  circle 
of  the  protozoa,  out  here  exclusively  represents  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
higher  animals.  This  latter  appears  m  two  forms,  as  eeU-tUtue  and  as  prim" 
tive  hundle-Uteue.  The  cell- tissue  is  found  in  all  animal  circles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  arthropoda;  a  contractile  mass  enters  into  its  formation; 
sometimes  it  is  distinctly  cross-streaked,  and  at  others  '  smooth' — that  is,  with- 
out visible  differentiation — whilst  the  primitive  bundle-tissue  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  two  circles  of  the  vertebrata  and  arthropoda,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  its  contractile  substance  b  always  cross-streaked." — ZeiUekrift  far 
ralionelle  Medicm,  voL  xxiiL,  186^  pp.  26-45. 
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Th  Mode  of  TermimUion  of  Nerves  of  ike  Mt$icleg.^Atiet  a  oompsntiTe 
review  of  this  subject,  W.  Kranse  takes  into  consideration  the  motor  e&d« 
plates  of  the  higher  Tertebrata  and  of  man.  He  says — ^not  considerinir  the 
eyidence  to  be  obtained  by  chemical  means,  it  is  an  important  circamstaace 
that  the  membrane,  which  covers  the  finelj-granolar  substance  of  the  end- 
plate,  contains  nuclei.  The  difference  between  these  nuclei  and  those  of  the 
sarcolemma  has  been  remaiiced  by  all  observers,  but  all  have  not  noticed  that 
the  nuclei  are  situated  in  the  connective-tissue  membrane  of  the  end-plate. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  an  optical  deception,  arising  from  the  want  oi  true 
profile  views,  if  some  of  the  nuclei  seem  to  lie  in  the  finely-granular  sabstanoe 
of  the  end-plate.  One  cannot  possibly  lay  claim  to  a  membrane  for  a  part  of 
the  sarcolemma  distinguishing  itself  by  an  abundance  of  nudei,  as  otherwise 
they  are  nowhere  present  in  the  sarcolemma. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  nuclei  in  question,  all  the  nuclei  of  the 
end-plates  appear  clear,  with^  nucleoli,  and  never  granulated  if  we  look  at 
them  on  the  surface  and  examine  fresh  muscles  without  anything  being  added 
to  it.  In  very  rare  cases,  we  find  the  muscular  fibre  aocidentall3r  torn  off  just 
wliere  the  end-plate  is  situated.  If  the  latter  did  lie  in  the  interior  of  the  sar- 
colemma, we  should  be  able  to  observe  the  finely-granular  substance,  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  end-plate  issuing  from  the  tube  of  sarcolemma,  or  at  least  be 
able  to  force  it  out  by  pressure,  together  with  the  syntouin.  Neither  is  the 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sarcolemma,  where  the  end-plate  is  fixed,  is  to 
be  seen  particularly  distinctly.  The  finely-granular  substance  of  the  end- 
plate  is  enclosed  between  two  membranes,  the  inner  one  is  the  saicolemiDBy  the 
outer  one  the  connective-tissue  membrane  of  the  end-plate. 

Through  all  the  attacks  hitherto  made  upon  it  the  thesis  has  been  finally 
still  more  established — tkai  all  wwtor  nerve^fibree  termmate  with  ead^kriei, 

Schonn  has  found  that  in  the  river  crab  and  in  the  pig  a  pate  ienninal 
fibre  (axis  cylinder)  formed  the  continuation  of  the  nerve-fibre  in  the  finely- 
granulflf  substance  of  the  end-plates.  This  confirmation  of  my  earlier  state- 
ments is  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  Schonn  had  never  read  my  commnm- 
cations. — ZeiUckriflJurratumelle  Mediem,  vol.  xxiiL,  1865,  p.  157. 

Termination  of  Motor  Nerves. — M.  Kuhne  has  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  says :  "  In  all  the  animals  in  which 
the  muscles  are  furnished  with  a  nerve  colline,  one  finds  at  the  terminal  part 
of  the  nerve  the  same  substance,  composed  of  a  mass  of  granular  matter  and 
true  nudeL  The  form  of  these  masses  varies  with  that  of  the  colline  de 
Doy^re.  In  insects,  these  masses  even  resemble  long  striae  in  a  direction 
parulel  to  the  axis  of  the  muscle.  But  this  subsUnoe  is  not  as,  with 
M.  Rouget,  we  have  all  hitherto  thought,  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
cylinder  axis^  for  it  is  only  a  kind  of  envelope  to  the  latter.  The  eylinder  axis 
does  not  change  into  this  substance,  for  it  is  this  substance  which  covers  the 
true  termination. 

The  nervous  cone  hitherto  described  as  the  terminal  plate  of  the  nerve  is 
only  the  envelope  of  another  plate,  which  bthe  real  continuation  of  the  cylinder 
axis.  This  second  plate  is  very  nearly  transparent,  and  consists  of  a  sort  ol 
enlargement  of  the  cylinder  axis.  It  has  rather  irregular  edges  and  numerons 
folds.  It  is  only  in  ouite  fresh  muscles  that  it  can  be  seen  in  this  state.  At 
the  moment  when  cadaveric  rigidity  begins,  the  pUte  loses  its  form,  becomes 
covered  with  irregular  lines,  and  oivided  into  more  or  less  round^  masses. 
The  same  changes  take  place  when  one  adds  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  dilat^ 
acid. 

The  granular  matter  of  the  colline  de  Doy^re  and  these  nuclei  line  alnost 
entirely  the  lower  face  of  the  plate,  but  there  are  always  some  points  at  whi^ 
the  plate  can  reach  directly  this  striated,  muscular  substance.    Thia  mode  of 
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termination  may  be  len  well  observed  in  the  grey  and  green  liaards,  in  Ser* 
pents,  rabbits,  cats,  and  in  the  muscles  of  any  member  of  the  human  body 
recently  amputated."  —  Archives  OMralea  d$  Medeeine,  1864,  toL  ii. 
p.  114. 

TermiMoium  of  Motor  Nerves  in  Crusiaeea  and  Insects, — "UL  Bouget  objects 
to  the  resemblance,  said  by  M.  Ktihne  to  exist  between  the  observations  of 
M.  Bouget  on  the  higher  vertebrata^  and  the  older  observations  of  Dovere  on  some 
of  the  articulats,  that  it  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  facts  he  nas  adduced. 
From  researches  that  he  bas  lately  made  on  the  subject,  it  is  proved  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  modes  of  termination  of  motor  nerve-fibres  in  vertebrata 
and  articulata  are  not  identical.  Whilst  in  the  articuUta  and  inferior  vertebrata 
the  cylinder  axis  presents  no  change  either  of  appearance  or  structure  at  the 
level  of  its  termination,  in  the  three  higher  classes  of  vertebrata  the  cylinder 
axis  opens  out  in  the  form  of  a  finelv  granular  plate,  with  a  peculiar  agglo- 
meration of  nuclei*  Onlv  one  distrioution  is  common  to  all  tnese  modes  of 
termination ;  the  essential  element  of  nerve-fibre  alwavs  penetrates  the  saroo- 
lemma  to  the  bundle  of  muscular  fibrils,  and  the  suostance  of  the  cylinder 
axis  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  substance,  without  being 
confounded  or  continuous  with  it. — Archives  Qkn,  de  Mid,,  186fi,  voL  i.  p.  103. 

Sympathetic  Cervical  Oanglia, — Of  various  transverse  and  longitudinal 
sections  made  by  M.  Duchenne  (of  Boulogne),  he  remarks  that  very  few  of 
the  cells  are  apolar;  that  they  genendfy  are  connected  Uterally  one  with 
another  by  a  prolongation ;  that  seen  longitudinally  they  are  multipolar,  mostly 
bipolar;  that  in  longitudinal  section  the  cells   of  the  different  groups  are 

generally  connected  By  prolongations  from  their  extremities,  so  as  to  form 
tile  centres  composed  of  cells  bound  together ;  that  the  prolongations  of  the 
cells  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath ;  that  transverse  sections  show  masses  of  nerve 
tabes  in  many  bundles,  principally  at  the  level  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
ganglion,  where  they  band,  sometimes  occupying  more  than  a  third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ganglions ;  that  between  the  cells  one  sees  also  a  great 
number  of  nerve  tubes  much  resembling  the  nerve  tubes  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak ;  and  that  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  largest  of  these  nerve 
tnbra,  one  sees  perfectly  the  cylinder  axis  separated  in  outline  by  the  myeline; 
that  the  superior  ganglion  and  the  inferior  and  middle  ganglia,  show  the 
following  different  structural  characterbtios. 

A.  The  cells  of  the  inferior  and  middle  ganglia  in  their  contents  generally 
only  show  a  nearly  central  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus.  Some  show  also  one  or 
two  smaller  nuclei.  All  are  more  or  less  pigmentary,  inr  one  or  more  points 
near  to  the  circumference  of  the  contents,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  whole 
cell.  When  they  show  them,  one  only  sees  one  or  two  of  them,  their  prolon- 
gations have  the  characteristics  of  the  cylinder  axis,  and  are  not  interrupted  by 
nodei.  The  tissue  in  which  the  cells  are  strewn  is  uniformly  simple.  Thus, 
in  transverse  sections  the  nerve  fibres  show  their  cylinder  axis  and  myeline, 
and  in  longitudinal  sections  also  they  show  the  ordinary  characterisuos  of 
nerve  fibres. 

B.  The  structure  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  much  more  complex 
chiefly  because  of  the  great  number  of  rounded  or  lengthened  nuclei  which 
invade  the  nervous  elements.  The  contents  of  the  cells  nave,  as  in  the  inferior 
and  middle  sanglia,  a  nucleus  with  a  nucleolus^  but  this  nucleus  is  generally 
surrounded  oy  a  great  number  of  little  nuclei  which  even  encroach  upon  the 
sheaths  of  the  cells  which  take  the  place  of  pigmentation,  or,  in  eeneiul,  hide 
it.  The  prolongations  of  these  cells  resemble  chains  formed  of  little  nuclei, 
Finally,  the  ground  in  which  the  cells  are  strewn  is  composed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  lines  which  have  almost  the  same  appearance  as  the  prolongations 
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of  the  cells,  due  chiefly  to  a  crowd  of  oval  nuclei,  Hues  which  also  seem  to 
iorm  littJe  chains.— ^cue/^  Midicale  de  Paris,  Jan.  28ih,  1865,  p.  60. 

Strueture  of  Nervous  Tissue.'^Dr.  Rondanovskj  makes  his  sections  of  the 
neryous  sabstance,  when  frozen,  with  a  double- edged  knife;  colours  them  with 
a  watery  solution  of  cochineal,  and  then  covers  them  with  Canada  balsam.  He 
says  that,  in  transverse  section,  the  primitive  elements  of  the  nerves  are  penta- 
gonal or  hexagonal  tubes.    Their  walla  of  connective-tissue  appear  as  a  net- 
work, leaving  in  some  places,  between  the  tubes  themselves  and  between  the 
bundles  of  tubes  star-shaped  closed  cavities  ^reservoirs),  bv  which  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  nervous  elements  is  effected.     The  isolation  of  nerve-tubes  is  an 
artificial  phenomenon.  The  cjlinder  axes,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  are 
coloured  oy  cochineal.  The  cylinder  axes  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  tubes  as 
knotty  fibres.    The  cylinder  axes  ^ve  off  transverse  fibres,  which  pass  through 
the  walls  and  communicate  with  similar  fibres  of  other  cylinders,  in  the  length 
of  a  cylinder  axis  the  transverse  fibres  of  a  section  of  the  cylinder  axis  are 
given  off  at  nearly  equal  distances.    The  transverse  fibres  are  found  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but,  perhaps,  they  are  wanting 
in  some  nerves.    The  cylmder  axes  are  surrounded  in  the  nerve  tubes  by  the 
white  substance,  which  is  hardly  ever  coloured  by  ooohineal,  and  whidi  in 
Canada  balsam  preparations  alwavs  appears  as  an  amorphous  granular  mass. 
In  the  composition  of  a  bundle  of  tubes  enter  large,  and  fine,  and  finest  tubes. 
Of  the  fine  and  finest  tubes  the  number  varies  in  the  different  nerves  and  in 
their  different  bundles.    They  are  found  particularly  in  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  have  the  same  structure  as  the  large  tubes  with  their 
cylinder  axis.    The  fine  and  finest  tubes  verv  probably  belone  to  the  brain, 
where  they  are  the  predominating,  if  not  exofusive,  elements  of  the  white  sub- 
stance.   Every  nerve  contains  at  once  an  anatomical  substratum  of  the  brain, 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  probably  of  the  ganglions. 

In  fine  sections  the  grey  substance  always  appears  diaphanous,  and  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  due  particularly  to  the  absence  of  myeliue,  giving  a  dull 
appearance  to  the  white  substance,  of  opacity.  In  preparations  made  with 
celatine  the  myeline  appean  as  fat  drops,  or  sometimes  as  granular  drops. 
The  grej  substance  ot  the  central  organs  is  composed  of  ceils  and  nerve  fibres 
like  their  prolongations  or  branchings ;  the  wnite  substance  of  tubes  with 
the  characters  of  those  in  the  nerves.  The  nerve  cells  should,  without  doubl, 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  They  differ  in  sixe  and  shape,  in 
having  or  not  having  prolongations,  and  in  the  number  of  the  latter.  In 
some  parts  of  the  central  organs  the  nerve  cells  unite  by  some  of  their  pro- 
longations, thus  forming  a  mesh,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  the  nenre  cells 
themselves,  and  thus  forming  the  network  of  nerve  cells.  In  many  parts  of 
the  central  organs,  the  tissue  of  the  grey  substance  shows  meshes  formed  ex- 
clusively of  nerve  fibres,  forming  a  network  of  the  fibres.  On  the  surface  of 
the  optic  thalami,  these  bundles  of  fibres  bend  in  opposite  directions,  formiog 
a  special  arrangement  of  the  meshes,  as  a  network  of  the  knots.  Meshes  or 
network  of  grey  substance  are  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  central  parts, 
as  much  as  a  differing  direction  of  the  bundles  of  the  fibres  of  the  grey  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  bundles  of  nerve  tubes  of  the  white  substance.  Jmm  this 
it  foUows,  that  some  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  grey  substance  corre  or  bend 
in  the  white  substance  in  which  they  appear  as  the  cylinder  axis  in  the  tubes 
of  this  substance.  In  nearly  all  the  spinal  cord  the  general  law  of  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  central  organs  is  obserred,  the  fibres  of  the  grey  substance  beiag 
in  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  tubes  of  the  white  substance.  The  nerve 
cells  communicate  by  some  of  their  prolongations  in  the  group  in  which  they 
are  found,  whether  in  the  posterior  or  in  the  anterior  comua.  Some  of  tlw 
branches  of  the  nerve  cells,  passing  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  ^ioal  cord. 
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bend  inwards  and  beccnne  parallel  to  this  axis,  and  go  to  form  cylinder  axes  in 
the  tubes  of  white  substance.  There  are  nerves  which  leave  the  central  parts 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  tubes  and  others  that  are  not  so. 

In  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits  the  alterations  produced  by  poisoning  by  nicotine 
were  indicated  by  the  extreme  pigmentation  and  destruction  of  the  nerve  cells, 
and  their  prolongations  only  in  the  spinal  cord  where  the  vagus  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves  arise.  The  reservoirs  also  increase  in  size.  Death  b  effected 
not  only  by  chemically  altering  the  metamorphosis  of  the  whole  organism,  but 
bv  destroying  the  little  organs  such  as  the  nerve  cells,  which  are  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  of  the  chief  organs  of  life.  Opium  and  chloroform  act  on  the 
myeline,  which  instead  of  assuming  the  granular  amorphous  form  has  the 
appearance  of  little  brilliant  bodies. — Oazeiie  MSdicale  d$  Fari9,  December 
Sith,  18H  p.  796. 

Spinal  MarrofQ — Nerve  CelU^-AxU  Qylinder. — Two  recent  articles^  by  Dr. 
C.  Frommann,  of  Weimar,  are  here  reviewed :  "  From  the  fresh  spinal  marrow 
of  the  ox  several  groups  of  ganglia  of  the  anterior  comua  were  removed, 
puUed  to  pieces,  as  fine  as  coutd  l^,  in  diluted  white  of  egg,  and  the  separate 
flakes  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pressure  of  the  covering  glass.  Thus 
treated,  most  of  the  nerve  cells  showed  a  tolerably  bright,  sometimes  almost 

flasfly  appearance,  others  seemed  somewhat  dimmed.  Their  surface  was  very 
nelv  granular,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  numerous  pigment  grains.  A 
fibrillary  structure  in  most  of  the  processes  was  distinctly  perceptible.  The 
individual  fibrils  were  laid  close  to  each  other,  appearing  in  snorter  and  longer 
extent.  They  had  a  bright  appearance,  a  faint  lustre,  and  disappeared,  some- 
times stretched  and  parallel,  and  at  others  in  slight  wavy  lines.  Their  thick- 
ness was  variable  enough,  single  ones  were  2  to  4  times  thicker  than  other 
finer  fibrils.  The  substance  lying  between  them  was  homogeneous,  or  very 
finely  granular.  In  individual  small  processes,  which,  without  division,  could 
be  followed  further,  the  fibrils  only  at  some  distance  from  the  cell  became 
narrower,  so  that  tlie  process  had  a  streaky  appearance,  and  further  on  they 
altogether  disappeared.  The  author  saw  on  the  larger  processes  10  to  1 7,  on 
the  smaller,  2  to  6  fibrils  together.  On  torn  off  processes  the  obliquely 
separated  fibrils  appeared  as  bright,  shining,  roundish  points,  of  which  on  the 
largest  processes  one  could  frequently  count  above  twenty.  From  the  stem 
of  the  processes  the  fibrils  were  generally  continued  upon  their  branches  of  the 
first  order,  in  which  they  gradually  became  indistinct,  and  then  entirely 
vanished.  In  the  commencing  portion  of  the  cell  the  fibrils  subdivide  in  an 
arborescent  form,  but  have  often  a  granular  appearance ;  the  individual  ones 
in  their  course  do  not  afterwards  distinctly  come  forward  and  allow  cmly  indis- 
tinctly a  fibrous  structure  of  the  cells  to  be  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  they  can  be  separately  followed  out,  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  see  a 
number  of  them  radiating  towards  the  nucleus ;  occasionally,  however,  we  see 
them  runniDg  from  it  sideways,  or  running  out  further  away  over  it,  and 
sometimes  we  can  distinguish  them  beyond  its  opposite  pole  towards  the  cell 
extremity  Iving  opposite.  Other  fibrils  divide  themselves  along  the  borders  of 
the  cell,  and  form  a  fibrous  enclosure  of  it.  On  the  many  rayed  cells  there  occurs 
a  crossing  of  some  of  the  fibrils  contained  in  neighbounng  processes  partly 
radiating  towards  the  nucleus,  partly  towards  opposite  cell  cages.  The  crossing 
and  plaitings  of  the  latter  are  especially  dense  around  the  nucleus,  whicn 
they  embrace  from  various  sides. 

The  nucleus  is  in  most  distinctly  double-contoured,  roundish,  often  irre- 
gularly defined,  and  set  with  snudl  pointed  projections  and  rounded  indenta- 
tions.   Within  the  nucleus  we  find  embeddea  in  a  very  finely  granular  or 
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homogeneotiB  substance  a  Tariable  number  of  bri^bt,  faintly  sbining  grurales, 
which  sometimes  are  found  close  together  and  nniformlj  distributed,  at  other 
times  more  sparingly  and  in  groups.  It  could  often  be  shown  that  single 
granules  were  the  apparent  ends  of  obliquely  rising  fibrils,  which,  running  oat 
straight,  or  slightly  curved,  could  be  traced  deeply  for  some  distance.  By  the 
side  of  them  one  sees  filaments,  isolated,  or  from  two  to  six  tosethcr,  whieh 
pass  out  together  from  the  edge  of  the  nucleus  towards  the  nucleolus ;  again 
other  filaments  pass  over  the  nucleolus,  traversing  more  or  less  of  the  nadeus, 
and  single  ones  within  it  describe  small  arches  rising^  and  descending.  Indi- 
vidual fibres  traverse  the  nucleus,  find  pass  out  again  into  the  cell  parenchyma. 
Then  a  part  of  the  same  radiate  towards  the  cell  borders,  and  soon  disappear 
after  leaving  the  nucleus,  or  at  first  rather  towards  the  cell  border ;  but  another 
portion  directlv  pass  over  into  the  fibrils  of  the  processes,  and  thus  repre- 
present  the  ends  of  them  entering  into  the  nucleus.  In  many  cells  the  author 
was  not  able,  in  spite  of  the  closest  investigation,  to  perceive  any  passage  of 
filaments  into  the  nucleus ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes  contrived  ao  that 
the  nucleus,  by  the  preparation,  was  partly  or  entirelv  lifted  out  of  the  cell, 
In  which  cases  he  could  perceive  by  the  side  of  the  filaments  within  the 
nucleus,  fibrils,  passing  singly  out  of  it  and  projecting  isoktedly  a  short 
distance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ends  of  filaments  torn  off  soon  alter  their 
passing  out. 

The  roundish,  faintly  shining  nucleolus  contains  6  to  10  small,  round,  brigbtlj 
ehining  spots.  These  are  sometimes  equally  large,  at  other  tiroes  tbm  is 
found  along  with  the  smaller  and  middle  sised  ones  a  particularly  l*rge  spot 
which  amounts  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  nucleolus.  Of  the 
middle  sized  and  large  spot^  it  can  frequently  be  shown  that  they  indicate  the 
points  of  insertion  of  fine  fibrils  entering  into  or  passing  out  of  the  nudeolua. 
individual  fibres  of  the  nucleolus  were  repeatedly  traced  through  the  nucleus 
and  the  cell  as  far  as  the  origin  of  a  process.  [The  reporter  has  not  been 
able  to  make  out  from  this,  whether  the  author  considers  the  spots  of  the 
nucleoli  to  be  the  real  termination  of  the  fibrils,  or  if  he  believes  that  the 
fibrils  pass  through  the  nucleolus,  and  that  these  spots  are  only  the  optical  ex- 
pression for  the  part  ^cross  section)  of  a  fibril  in  focus.]  At  anv  rate  the 
nucleolus  is  a  knot  pomt  for  some  of  the  fibrils,  which  from  the  cell  processes 
or  other  parts  of  the  cells  radiate  into  the  nucleus.  Whether  the  other  fibrils 
terminate  in  the  nucleus,  or  whether  their  terminations  are  only  apparent,  in- 
dicating their  passing  in  other  directions,  in  which  they  again  proceed,  the 
author  could  not  decide ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  more  probable. 
'  Beside  the  cells  above  described  there  were  others,  in  wnioh  closelv  set  and 
very  delicate  filaments,  in  small  bundles  of  about  0005 4  mm.  in  cliameter, 
entered  united  into  the  nucleus.  Frequently  only  the  ends  of  the  filaments  at 
their  point  of  insertion  into  the  nucleus  were  visible  as  roundish  aocumuiatio» 
of  fine  granules ;  elsewhere  the  individual  filaments  appeared  distinctly,  and 
one  of  them  often  continued  as  far  as  the  nucleolus,  whilst  the  others  seemed 
to  end  in  the  nucleus.  Such  bundles  were  as  1  to  3  in  one  nucleus ;  iheb 
disappearance  in  the  cell  could  for  the  most  part  be  seen  only  for  a  short  db- 
tance,  and  hence  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  whether  they  passed  over  into 
a  process.  In  many  cells  the  threads  issuing  from  the  nucleolus  were  not  free 
in  passing  between  the  other  fibrils,  but  enclosed  in  a  tubular  oontinoatioa 
from  the  nucleus.  There  were  then  found  in  the  nucleus  pale,  faintly  shining, 
discoid  bodies,  of  mostly  0006  mm.  diameter,  having  in  tneir  middle  a  luicfct 
more  shining  granule.  The  latter  could  often  be  traced  into  a  fine  shining 
fibre,  which  m  a  very  curved  bow-shape  entered  the  nucleolus.  These  tube- 
shaped  processes  were  found  sometimes  onl^r  singljr  or  a  few  together  in  a  cell, 
at  other  times  in  larger  number ;  so  that,  with  their  ends,  they  surrounded  the 
nucleolus  like  a  wreath  of  disks.    Most  of  the  filaments  issuing  from  their 
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ends  oertainlT  were  inserted  into  the  nudeolns,  or  were  directed  towards  U ; 
single  ones,  however,  passed  by  it,  and  entered  again  in  a  bow-sbape  into  th^ 
depth.  Between  the  nucleus  disks,  filaments  in  small  number  were  found, 
which  isolatedly  had  entered  from  the  cell  The  tubular  processes,  it  is  true, 
could  frequently  be  traced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  process,  but  they  could 
not  eertainly  be  followed  into  it ;  just  as  little  could  the  auUior  find  in  the 
parts  torn  off  from  the  processes  any  fibril  enclosed  in  a  sheath-like  envelope. 

In  the  cells  of  the  spinal  gangha  were  found  relations  in  part  similar  to 
those  above  described.  However,  besides  thb  the  author  observed  in  these 
cells  processes  passmg  from  the  nucleus,  such  as  have  been  already  described 
by  Lieberkiihn  and  Wagener.  They  are  tubular  prolongations  of  the  nucleus, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  cell  border,  and  there  come  forth.  The  author  saw 
them  but  rarely ;  he  computed  their  diameter  at  0*0045  ram.  In  most  of  these 
processes  of  the  nucleus  a  fine  thread  could  be  recognised,  which  either  entered 
the  nucleolus  or  disappeared  in  its  vicinity. 

From  the  brief  communieation  of  the  author  on  the  iilver  colouring  of  the 
axis  e^iinder  we  simply  take  the  fact,  that  the  axis  cylinder  of  portions  of 
marrow,  which  had  assumed  a  yellow,  or,  from  that,  to  a  brown  colour  in  a 
silver  solution,  presented  at  one  time  a  homogeneous  or  finely  granular  aspect, 
and  at  another  appeared  peculiarly  cross-streaked,  seeming  as  it  were  to  be 
set  with  delicate,  somewhat  shining  cross  streaks,  Iving  close  togiether.  The 
mode  of  the  cross  streaking  is  as  little  constant  as  the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
generally,  and  therefore  we  must  ask  whether  in  this  case  we  have  not  to  do 
with  arUficial  eSecU.'-^Seimidi's  JakrbMek<fr,  vol.  oxxv.,  1865,  page  158. 


Pa&t  II. — ^Fatholooical  Micboloot. 

Alteratum  of  tie  Mmeular  Tistue  i»  InfatUile  Parafysu. — M.  Laborde  re- 
lates a  case  in  which  it  was  onhr  evidenced  by  paleness  and  thinning  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  without  the  ntty  degeneration,  which  M.  Duchenne,  of 
Boulogne,  affirms  to  be  its  characteristic.  Five  stages  of  this  change  are  thus 
described  by  M.  Laborde : 

I.  One  plainly  perceives,  as  it  were,  traces  of  the  striation  of  the  muscidar 
bundles,  but  as  if  spaced  out^  long  intervals,  in  which  it  no  longer  exists,  being 
filled  with  opaque  molecular  granulations,  of  which  a  great  number  cover  the 
still  striated  bundles.  These  granulations  are  unaffected  by  treatment  with 
ether  or  alcohol ;  their  number  b  sensibly  diminished  by  a  moderate  influence 
of  acetic  acid.  This  state,  which  seems  to  be  cue  of  the  first  phases  of  the 
morbid  work,  is  met  with  in  the  muscles  least  altered  in  appearance,  and 
which  have  yet  some  reddish  bundles  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

8.  The  striation  hardlv  leaves  an  appreciable  trace,  only  longitudinal  fibres, 
almost  destitute  of  undulations,  appearing  in  the  primitive  and  secondary 
bundles ;  the  granular  matter  always  very  abundant. 

3.  The  striation  altogether  gone ;  the  Dundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
alone  exist,  are  rarer;  m  any  case,  they  are  as  if  smothered  in  a  mass  of 
granulations  like  those  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  The  inter- fascicular 
spaces  are  occupied  by  compressed  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  and  some  few 
nuclei. 

4.  Only  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of  the  muscular  bundle  is  seen ;  at  most, 
it  yet  contains  some  appearance  of  longitudinal  fibres ;  the  granular  condition 
b  most  evident,  for  the  contents  of  the  bundles  are  made  up  of  the  granula- 
tions alone.  The  bundles  are  also  become  scarce,  the  spaces  oetween  them  are 
larger  than  normal,  and  the  celluhir  tissue  fibres  there  are  relatively  more 
abundant  in  consequence. 
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5.  At  last,  not  only  all  trace  of  muscular  tissue,  properly  so  caDed,  has 
disappeared,  but  the  granular  matter  also  hardly  any  longer  exists^  as  if  its 
part  was  enacted ;  only  the  empty  transparent  hyaline  tubes  of  the  mjolemma 
remain,  some  few  eranulations  along  tneir  walls ;  these  tubes  are  also  far 
apart,  and  surrounded  by  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  and  fibres,  with  which  are 
mixed  some  elastic  elements. — Oazette  Medicale  de  Faru,  Not.  12th,  1S64. 
pp.  710,  711. 

BLOODYBSSBLS. 

The  following  are  recent  contributions  of  Professor  Wedl»  of  Vienna,  cob- 
ceming  some  of  their  morbid  conditions : 

Duloeatiom  of  the  Small  BloodvesseU, — When  the  coats  of  the  Tessd 
are  stretched  to  more  than  a  certain  extent,  the  particles  of  whieh  they 
are  composed  will  not  return  to  their  normal  Teiative  position,  but  in 
lenlargement  and  prolongation  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel  is  the  result.  Hie 
enlai^ement  will  not  be  uniform  because  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vessels  offer  more  or  less  resistance.  The  longitudinal  extension  of  the 
tube  of  the  vessel  will  commonlv  result  in  its  taking  a  winding  course.  Such 
dislocations  and  enlar^ments  of  small  vessels  are  well  observed  in  atrophied 
tooth  pulps.  The  vems,  particularly  here,  often  show  a  three  or  four  times 
larger  section,  which  they  sometimes  retain  in  their  whole  length.  The  coats 
of  the  vessel  assume  a  more  homogeneous  appearance  b^  slirinking  of  their 
cellular  elements.  In  such  vessels  we  also  often  find  spindle  or  sac-shaped 
dilatations,  such  as  are  known  in  the  brain-vessels.  Dislocations  of  the 
vessels  in  the  choroid  and  retina  are  well  observed  in  the  living  eye  duiing 
the  glaucomatous  process.  Here  they  are  dependent  on  the  excavation  of  the 
bulbus  by  increased  intraocular  pressure.  The  autbor  found  that  in  gkuooma 
there  is  around  the  retinal  end  of  the  optic  nerve  an  inflammatory  iuBltratioa, 
with  formation  of  heaps  of  fat  granules,  and  with  molecular  degeneratios, 
.  which  process,  as  prodncine  relaxation  of  the  tissue,  may  certainly  (together 
with  the  increased  intraocumr  pressure)  be  of  influence  in  the  excavation  of 
the  bulbus.  Dislocations  of  suiall  arteries  and  veins  are  also  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  new  formations,  where  we  see  the  same  vessel  branching  out 
regularly,  or  wave-like  irregularly. 

Colloid  DeponlioMi  (Corpora  amylacea)  in  the  CoaU  of  the  SmaU  Blood- 
vessels,— ^The  corpora  amylacea  upon  the  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  veins,  and 
capillaries,  are  always  on  their  outside.  In  most  cases  they  project  from  the 
surface;  sometimes  they  are  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  as  tlie  author  once 
found  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  of  a  raonitic  infant.    The  faintly-shining, 

S land*  like  little  bodies,  in  this  case  were  enclosed  in  a  finely  granulu*,  sharply 
efined  envelope  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  walls  of  the  capillary 
vessels.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  author  found  these  en- 
veloped appendages  of  the  vesseb  uniformly  distributed  in  the  cerebrum,  he 
i^uestions  whether  they  might  not  be  referred  to  an  abnormal  brain  growth,  by 
which  the  capillaries  were  interrupted  in  their  branching,  and  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  anomalous  cell-products.  To  this  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
cell  origm  of  the  corpora  amylacea,  although  for  certain  eases  probahk, 
was,  nevertheless,  not  everywhere  proveable.  The  colloid  masses  occur  more 
frequently  in  smedl  arteries  than  in  small  veins.  They  are  not  unfreqnentty 
found  in  the  bloodvessels  of  diseased  omentum ;  here,  however,  in  Wedt's  ex- 
perience, they  are  also  found  as  cadaveric  appearances,  so  that  onlv  cases  in- 
vesti^ted  when  fresh  deserve  consideration.  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe 
that,  in  individual  ca^es,  the  colloid  masses  were  directly  separated  from  the 
blood,  and  to  be  considered  as  decomposition  products  of  the  blood. 
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CaiejfieaiioMi  o/»MaU  veuelt,  espeoiallj  of  the  capillaries,  rarely  occur  so 
exteii8i?elj  that  whole  yascaW  plexuses  appear  encrusted  with  salts  of  lime. 
The  lime  atdts  are  deposited  in  the  capillaries  as  well  as  in  the  coats  of  small 
arteries  and  veins,  as  small,  shining  granules,  or  as  glandiform  bodies,  which 
project  more  or  ie»s  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  vessel.  Numerous  deffrees 
of  transition  are  found  between  the  two  appearances.  The  finely  graniuated 
form  of  the  chalky  deposition  we  meet  with  particularly  in  the  small  arteries 
and  in  the  calcified  vessels  of  the  brains  of  drunkards.  The  deposition  does 
not  here  take  place  in  the  adventitia  (as  it  does  frequently  in  small  veins),  but 
in  the  median  coat ;  in  many  places  burger  chalk  grains  appear  to  fill  up  the 
area  of  the  vessel.  After  the  lime  is  removed  by  muriatic  acid,  nothing  more 
is  to  be  seen  of  the  nuclei  of  the  organic  muscle  fibres  of  the  vessel.  The 
calcifications  of  the  large  arteries  always  in  the  first  place  concern  only  the 
newly-formed  connective-tissue  of  the  intima. 

Conneeiive-iiuue  Over^growtht. — The  great  share  which  the  cell  elements  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessels,  by  their  over-growth,  take  in  the  establishment  of 
many  new  formations  is  sufficiently  known.  The  author,  by  way  of  example, 
mentions  a  case  of  diffuse  encepludoid  cancer.  In  the  examination  of  the 
vessels  (which,  in  the  diseased  parts,  were  numerous,  had  a  winding  course, 
and  were  connected  with  those  of  the  non*infiltrated  parts)  it  was  found  that 
the  nuclear  over-growths  in  the  t.  adventitia  of  the  veins,  and  the  adjoining 
region  of  the  capillaries,  were  very  marked,  whilst  the  coats  of  the  arteries  and 
the  neighbouring  capillary  regions  showed  no  remarkable  nuclear  over-growths. 
The  cavity  of  the  tubes  of  the  capillaries  appeared  to  be  everywhere  wider 
than  of  the  capillaries  of  the  normal  brain  tissue.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the 
veins  there  were  protuberant  or  knobbv  excrescences,  which  were  filled  with 
nucleL  They  did  not  appear  to  be  hollow,  or  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
Inmen  of  the  vesseb.  The  fundamental  substance  in  which  the  nuclei  were 
embedded  appeared  finely  granuhited.  The  original  capillary  plexus  was  fast 
disappearing  oy  wasting ;  the  course  of  the  blood  in  many  places  was  inter- 
rupted in  many  parts  of  the  new  formation.  In  the  apparently  healthy  tissue 
around  the  new  formation,  numerous  nuclear  over-growths  in  the  venous 
vessels  were  also  found,  by  which  is  proved  the  share  which  the  vessels  took 
in  the  extension  and  growth  of  the  carcinomatous  tumour. 

The  depositions  of  connective-tissue  upon  the  t.  intima  of  large  arteries  are,  by 
the  absence  of  the  ekstic  fibres,  essentially  distinguished  from  the  connective* 
tissue  overgrowths  of  the  t.  adventitia,  in  which  the  elastic  fibres,  with  hyper* 
trophic  development,  exist  abundantly.  In  the  depositions  of  the  t.  intima, 
when  somewhat  considerable,  two  layers  can  be  distinguished — viz.,  an  inner 
one,  rather  hyaline,  and  a  granular  layer  beneath  it.  The  inner  hyaline  layer 
contains  some  rounded,  some  lengthened,  spindle-shaped  connective-tissue 
cells,  which  are  partly  connected  by  offsets  m  the  way  of  a  network.  Fre- 
quently mere  accumulations  of  nuclei  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  appear  grouped 
in  longitudinal  series  or  in  clusters.  The  outer  granular  and  dark  layer  con- 
tains larger  globular  cells,  which  are  in  tolerably  dose  apposition,  and  are  also 
somewhat  connected  by  offsets.  Beside  them  are  found  large  and  small  heaps 
of  shrivelled  nuclei.  In  this  layer  we  find  numerous  inserted  nucleoli  and  balls 
of  elain,  lime  salts,  choiesterine  plates,  and  brownish  pigment  masses.  Here 
are  also  formed  the  plates  of  the  calcifying  connective  tissue.  The  connective- 
tissue  overnowth  oi  the  intima,  at  a  later  period,  after  its  elastic  layer  has 
become  incustinct,  also  invades  the  media,  so  that  either  the  layers  of  the  coat 
of  the  circular  fibres  are  separated  by  new-formed  connective-tissue,  or  the 
inner  layers  are  directly  replaced  by  it.  The  integrity  of  the  coat  of  the  cir- 
cular fibres  may,  however,  also  be  invaded  from  the  t.  adventitia  if  a  connective- 
tissue  overgrowth,  with  new  formation  of  vesseb,  occurs  in  the  btter.    Then 
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the  TeaMls  of  the  t.  adTentitta  also  gfx>w  profusely  into  the  t.  media ;  and  Eoki- 
tanskj  haa  even  followed  them  into  the  connective-tissue  depoaitiona  of  the 
t.  intmia.  In  the  fandamental  aubstaace  of  the  connective-tiasae  growing  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  t.  media  we  aee  cells  appearing  alone  or  in  groups,  with 
roundiah  or  oval  nucleus.  Besides  this,  however,  the  nuclei  of  the  oiiganie 
muscle  cells  in  the  t.  media  are  ordinarily  subject  to  an  extensive  over-giwth. 
The  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tube  depending  on  the  conUae* 
tibility  of  the  t.  media,  stands  naturally  in  direct  relation  to  the  appearing  of  the 
connective-tissue  overgrowth  in  the  t.  media,  and  to  the  thickneaa  of  the  deposi- 
tion upon  the  t.  intima. — Sekmidfs  Jakrbieher,  vol.  czxiiL,  1864,  pp.  28-9. 

Embolim  of  ike  Capillanet  of  ike  Limg  with  Fluid  J«/.— Dr.  Arnold  UffeU 
mann  relates  two  cases  of  this  kind.     The  mierosoopic  examination  of  the 
lungs  presented  in  both  an  analogous  result;  a  number  of  fat  dropa  were 
to  be  seen,  in  which,  in  the  first  place,  their  sin^lar  form  was  observable^ 
some  of  them  were  merely  extended  longways,  outers  brandied  out  tree-like, 
often  forming  a  perfect  network,  which  was  several  times  seen  very  distinctly 
between  two  of  the  alveoli.    The  extension  of  the  fat  drops  was  not  unifona, 
but  they  generallv  presented  an  oval  figure,  by  which  they,  if  numeroiis, 
turning  their  smaller  ends  to  each  other,  uiy  behind  each  other,  having  a  vari- 
cose appearance.    These  ends,  however,  did  not  often  entirely  readi  each 
other,  and  thus  an  interval  was  produced  which*  in  most  cases,  was  distinctly 
limited — sometimes,  however,  only  on  one  side — and  but  rarely  was  as  broad 
as  the  fat  drops  themselves.     These  figures  were  particularly  found  b  pre- 
parations which  had  been  obtained  from  the  abscesses  and  from  their  sur- 
rounding parts  ;  also,  however,  in  those  which  were  obtained  &om  still  healthy 
tissue.    The  appearance  did  not  change. by  frequently  lifting  the  glass  cover 
and  the  addition  of  water.    In  no  preparation  was  free  fat  observed.     In  the 
region  of  the  changes  described,  the  ooatiug  of  the  alveoli  was,  however, 
perfectly  normal,  their  cavities  were  filled  with  cells,  which  had  the  character 
of  pus  cells ;  in  the  second  case  were  seen  also  many  pus  corpuadea  and 
shrunk  epithelial  cells,  which  had  lost  their  polygonal  fonn  and  had  entered 
into  fat  metamorphosis ;  and  there  were  found  but  few  spots  in  the  lungs  fnn 
which  one  might  not  have  been  able  to  represent  preparations  with  the  figures 
described  which  the  fat  formed. 

According  to  this  alone  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  fat  drops  lay 
in  the  vessels,  and  throujg;h  them  got  their  singular  shape,  that  the  fat  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  their  finest  ramifications,  and  here  formed  the  network 
above  mentioned ;  but  it  was  only  turned  into  certainty  when  the  space  often 
observed  between  two  fat  drops  lying  behind  each  other  showed  itself  as  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel,  whilst,  after  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  boundaries  of 
the  space  showed  nuclei,  which  were  oval,  lengthways,  and  elsewhere  oval 
across.  Most  characteristic,  however,  was  the  filling  up  of  the  smallest 
arteries  in  their  connexion  with  the  capillaries.  As  in  Wagner's  casea^  we 
could  also  here  show  the  fat  in  those  capillaries,  whidh  projected  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  alveolus  into  its  cavity,  and  wure  uniformly  nlled  with  fat ;  cafHl- 
lary  nuclei  were  also  here  to  be  seen  after  acetic  acid  was  added.  In  the  case 
described  by  Zenker,  which,  although  in  a  genetic  point  of  view  b  different 
to  ours,  yet  shows  the  same  result,  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  vessels  of  Uie 
lung  is  not  to  be  doubted*  because  a  large  portion  of  the  capillaries  was  eoa* 
pletoly  filled  with  blood,  so  that  the  fat  drops  appeared  only  inserted  .in  the 
mass  of  blood.  The  fat  was  found  in  the  smallest  arteriea  and  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  was  easily  known  by  the  characteristio  qualities  which  it  shows 
under  the  microscope. 

Although  we  could  only  in  the  lungs  show  this  anomaly,  and  the  diaages 
thereby  caused,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  the  absfleasea  also  to  be  loiind 
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in  other  organs  may  have  their  origin  in  fat  embolism,  especially  as  Wagner 
has  shown  fat  in  the  arteries  of  the  Maipighiaa  bodies  of  the  kidney. 

From  the  size  of  the  fat  drops  and  the  narrowness  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
Iiuw  it  is,  that  only  few  and  small  fat  drops  could  reach  the  veins  of  the  lung, 
andget  thenoe  into  the  great  circulation,  that  the  extension  of  the  vessel 
obstruction  could  only  m  small,  and  therefore  the  proof  of  it  must  be 
difficult. 

Although  it  remains  undecided  how,  in  many  cases  of  pyaemia,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  various  organs  is  brought  about,  inasmuch  as  we  rarely  succeed 
in  precisely  clearing  up  the  cause,  it  is  satisfactory,  nevertheless,  at  least  to 
know  a  cause  in  some  cases  of  this  very  fatal  disease. — Zeit»ehri/t  Jwt  ra^ 
tumeUe  Mediein,  vol  xxiii.,  1866,  p.  217,  &o. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  TOXICOLOGY,  FORENSIC 

MEDICINE,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richasdson,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Senior  Phjsidsn  to  tlie  Boyal  Inflrmjuy  for  DImmm  of  tho  Cheit. 

I.  TOXICOLOOT. 

The  past  six  months  have  not  produced  many  striking  reports  of  cases 
of  deatli  by  poison,  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  a  oeriod  when  the 
EnffUsh,  German,  French,  and  American  joumab  have  neen  so  happily 
deficient  in  the  toxicological  department  As  if  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  M. 
Tardieu  has  written  an  essay  on  medico-legal  studies  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
in  which  he  has  brought  to  liear  the  learning  of  a  long  exoerience,  infinite^ 
Taried  in  character.  We  cannot  undertake  to  analyse  M.  Tsrdieu's  last 
contribution  in  full,  inasmuch  as  it  occupies  seventy  pages  of  closely-argued 
matter,  and  is  not  easily  condensed :  we  snail,  therefore,  be  content  to  notice 
two  or  three  of  his  observations,  individually  and  specially. 

Defmilion  of  Toxieology, — M.  Tardien  holds  that  Toxicology  does  not  exist 
as  a  true  science ;  it  b  only  an  artificial  assemblage  of  certain  notions  on 
chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology,  nosology,  pathological  anatomv,  and 
therapeutics,  having  reference  to  divers  substances,  so-calleS  poisons.    Again, 

Eoiaon  itself  has  neither  existence  nor  individual  characteristic.  This  is  shown 
y  the  differences  of  definition  of  the  word  poison,  the  last  of  which,  by  Orfila, 
and  the  best  is — "  that  the  word  poison  may,  and  ought  to,  be  given  to  every 
sabstanoe  which,  taken  intemallv,  or  applied  to  the  bodies  of  man  or  animals, 
destroys  health  or  annihilates  life  by  acting  in  virtue  of  its  nature."  Poisons 
do  not  constitute  an  order  or  a  natural  group  the  essence  of  which  may  be 
defined  or  characterised,  while  all  substances,  without  exception,  which  de- 
serve the  name,  lose  or  acquire,  according  to  certain  external  circumstances, 
their  poisonous  properties,  the  medicinal  property  being  always  contained  in 
the  poison,  and  the  poisonous  not  being  separable  from  the  meaicinal  property. 
Toxicolo^,  in  its  extreme  factitious  meaning,  is  forced  to  set  out  with  the 
false  notion  of  poison ;  it  studies  without  metnod  and  without  processes  that 
are  proper  to  it ;  and  it  borrows  from  physic,  chemistry,  and  botany,  the  greatest 
part  of^  the  gifts  which  it  appropriates,  but  which  cannot  furnish  it  with  the 
doctrinal  principles  that  are  wanting  in  it.  Poisoning,  continues  the  author, 
in  a  medico-leffal  point  of  view,  is  one  cause  of  violent  death,  and  ought  to  be 
atndied  as  sucn,  in  the  same  way  as  strangulation,  asphyxia,  and  wounds  of  all 
kinds;  poison,  in  fact,  is  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  and  nothing 
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more.  It  only  exists  in  tbe  condition  of  haying  acted ;  it  only  rereals  and 
defines  itself  in  its  effects — that  is  to  say,  in  the  poisoning;  the  result  is  that 
legal  medicine,  called  in  to  seek  out  and  determine  the  cause  of  every  violent 
death,  ought  to  set  out  from  the  fact  of  the  poisoning,  and  not  with  the  notion 
of  the  poison,  and  should  only  occupy  itself  with  the  poison  seoondaritj, 
with  its  state,  nature,  and  physical  characteristics;  like  as  in  assassination 
committed  by  means  of  a  poniard  or  pistol,  the  expert  examines  the  mnrderous 
weapon,  brings  it  to  the  wound,  and  compares  it  with  the  injuries  that  have 
been  inflictef 

Elimination  qfPoitons. — On  the  subject  of  the  elimination  of  poisons  from  tbe 
body,  included  under  the  head  "  Mode  of  Action  of  Poisonous  bubstanoes,"  M. 
Tardieu  remarks  that  the  elimination  of  a  poison  commences  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  noisoning,  and  almost  instantly  after  the  absorption ;  if  life  should 
continue,  the  elimination  will  terminate  at  tne  end  of  a  given  time,  and  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  determine  this  time  precisely.  The  period  of  elimination  is 
very  variable,  that  is  undoubted,  and  it  varies  under  certain  conditions  which 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  The  elimination  must,  like  absorption,  vazv 
according  to  special  physiological  circumstances  in  the  animal  species,  and 
according  to  individual  organic  conditions,  the  influence  of  which  it  will  always 
be  difficult  to  appreciate  with  exactitude.  M.  Ghatin  has,  however,  conceived 
that  a  law  of  ehmination  could  be  established,  and  has  advanced  the  statement 
that  the  rapidity  of  elimination  in  various  animals  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
faculty  of  their  resistance  to  the  poison — that  is  to  say,  a  poison  will  remain 
80  much  the  longer  in  organs  the  economy  of  which  is  least  affected  by  it. 
There  is  variation  also  in  respect  of  the  duration  in  each  kind  of  poiaon,  and 
science  is  indebted  to  M.  L.  Orfila  for  setting  the  initiative  of  vecy  useful, 
but  unfortunately  as  yet  unfinished  researches.  From  these  experiments, 
-—which  are,  perhaps,  wanting  in  multiplicity — it  results  that  th^  elimina- 
tion of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  is  complete  in  thirty  days ;  of  tartar 
emetic,  tartrate  of  antimony,  in  four  months;  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  five 
months ;  and  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  copper  after  more  than  eight 
months. 

Can  Poiioning  oeeur  and  the  Poison  disappear  ? — On  this  point  Tardieu  b 
of  opinion  that  a  poison,  almost  in  its  totality,  maj*  be  vomited  and  expelled 
the  organism ;  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  nearly  impossible,  if  the  patient  live,  for 
a  certain  portion  of  the  poison  not  to  be  absorbed  and  excreted  so  as  to  be 
detected  oy  analysis  in  the  excretions ;  it  is  also  rare,  if  the  patient  die,  for 
no  portion  of  the  poison  to  be  detectable  in  the  various  oigans  into  which  it 
would  be  carried  by  the  circulation.  The  true  question  consists  in  asking^^ 
Do  traces  of  poison  remain  in  the  living  body  for  a  determinate  period,  or 
does  the  poison  remain  indefinitely,  in  the  dead  body  F  On  this  last  point 
the  author  states  that  mineral  substances  resist  indefinitely,  but  they  do  not 
eseape  transformation ;  some  are  fixed  in  such  stable  comoination  that  che- 
mistry will  always  detect  their  presence.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  by  bdng 
rendered  soluble,  are  exposed  to  tne  possibility  of  being  carried  away  from  the 
debris  of  the  body  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  Ammonia,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  putrefaction,  is  the  basis  of  these  combinations ;  but  the  slowness 
with  which  the  combinations  form,  and  the  still  longer  time  they  require  for 
their  complete  dissolution,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  burial,  leaves 
room  to  say  that  even  after  several  years,  and  so  lon^  as  any  part  of  the  bodf 
remains,  chemistry  can  find  the  traces  of  mineral  poisons  in  exhumed  remains. 
Organic  substances,  or  at  least  the  sreater  part  of  those  used  as  poisonous 
agents,  notably  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  resbt  with  remarkable  fixity  and  for  a 
very  long  period.    At  the  same  time  science  cannot  say  that  the  organic  aenes 
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9Bt^  as  fixed  aa  the  inorganie.— ^mvo^  d^Hygi^M  Publique,  October,  1864; 
January,  1865. 

[The  observations  of  M.  L.  Orfila  in  respect  to  the  elimination  of  tartarized 
antimony  accord  with  oar  own.  We  have  detected  tartarized  antimony  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  four  months  after  the  last  dose  of  the  poison  had  been  taken, 
the  liver  being  the  organ  in  which  the  poison  was  stored.  The  observation 
of  M.  Tardieu  on  the  resistance  to  decomposition  of  oiganic  poisons  laid  up 
in  decomposing  organic  remains,  are  worthy  of  note.  We  remember  seeing 
Messrs.  Itogers  and  Girdwood  demonstrate  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  the 
rotten  tissues  of  an  animal  that  had  been  dead  two  years  as  perfectly  as  in 
a  solution  of  the  poison  recently  made.] 

Foiiomny  by  Cyanide  of  Mercury . — ^A.  medical  student,  nineteen  years  old, 
took  two  ffrains  of  cyanide  of  mercurr  on  the  8rd  of  December,  1863.  He 
dissolved  the  salt  in  beer.  He  immediately  became  ill,  and  was  soon  seized 
with  vomiting,  which  was  eontinuous.  Diarrhooa  followed  in  ten  minutes,  and 
both  symptoms  alternated  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  There 
was  a  little  taste  in  the  mouth,  great  pain  in  the  boweb  at  every  action,  giddi- 
ness, pain  in  the  head,  thirst,  and  sensation  of  cold.  The  face  was  cyanotic, 
the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  extremities  very  cold,  the  pulse  weak  and  130 
per  minute ;  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  feeble ;  the  abdomen  was  distended 
-mnd  painful  to  tiie  touch.  After  the  administration  of  milk,  an  emulsion,  and 
after  the  application  of  cold  bandages  to  the  head,  the  sickness  subsided,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  dth  had  ceased  altogether.  Afterwards,  two  sanguineous 
evacuations  were  passed,  and  the  pulse  became  very  feeble.  On  the  5th  there 
was  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat.  On  the  6th  the  tongue  was  much  loaded,  and  vouuting  recurred 
twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  night.  This  was  twice  repeated  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  it  returned  daily  until  the  21st  of  December.  In  the  course  of 
the  ease,  dating,  in  fact,  from  the  8th,  small  pustules  formed  on  the  left  side  of 
tbe  tongue  and  on  the  soft  pakte;  the  pustules  after  a  time  burst  and  gave  place 
to  irregular  ulcers ;  ulcers  also  formed  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue.  The 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  continued  to  contain  blood,  at  times,  until  the  8th, 
then  they  were  soft  or  dark  and  feculent,  and  at  last  natural.  The  bladder 
was  empty  from  the  4th  to  the  10th,  and  the  urine  at  first  passed  was  highly 
albuminous,  but  this  symptom  gradually  subsided,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber it  was  perfectly  normal  On  the  7th  of  December  there  was  profuse 
bleedinff  from  the  nose,  which  recurred  often,  nuiny  times  in  the  day,  -until 
the  19th,  with  the  exception  of  the  18th.  Headache  and  giddiness  lasted 
many  days  unchanffed.  After  the  20th  there  was  obstinate  constipation, 
which  was  relieved  oy  enemata.  The  pulse  sank  until  the  15th,  when  it  had 
fallen  to  fifty  beats  in  the  minute.  It  now  rose  again,  and  continued  rising 
gradually  to  the  Slst,  when  it  made  104  beats  per  minute.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  it  sank  to  88  beats,  and  on  the  22nd  to  76.  Throughout  it  was 
also  irregular,  but  on  the  22nd  it  became  regular  in  its  stroke.  The 
patient  gradually  improved,  but,  owing  mainly  to  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  nose,  there  was  great  exhaustion.  At  the  end  of  December  recovery  was 
complete. 

Dr.  Moos,  the  narrator  of  this  case,  says  he  has  been  able  only  to  find  the 
histories  of  two  other  similar  caseit  of  poisoning.  The  effect  of  the  poison 
he  considers  to  be  fourfold:  1.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
tube  and  the  salivary  glands.  2.  On  the  nervous  system  and  brain,  as  shown 
by  the  effect  on  the  pupils,  which  were  dilated.  3.  On  the  kidneys,  as  shown 
by  the  circumstance  of  suppression  of  urine  until  almost  the  sixth  day,  and 
the  presence  of  albumen  iu  the  secretion  when  it  again  appeared.  4.  On  the 
blood,  as  indicated  by  the  recurrent  hamorrhage  from  the  nose,  to  which  the 
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patient  bad  never  before  ebown  dispoeition  except  during  iypima  ferer, 
which  he  had  suffered  from  five  mouths  previously. 

Dr.  Moos  further  points  out  the  similaritv  of  several  symptoms  with  those 
of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  especially  in  reference  to  the  atomaiitis 
sahvation  and  suppression  of  urine. — Firekat^t  AreAiv,  xxzL  p.  117»  186i; 
and  Sekmide$  Jakrlicher^  Band  cixx.  No.  IL,  1865. 

Poitoning  by  DMalu.—Thiee  gentlemen  in  Quebec  called  at  the  drug 
store  of  Messrs.  oturton  and  Co.  of  that  city,  and  ordered  a  stimulating 
drink.  The  dispenser,  by  mistake,  gave  them  each  a  draught  containing  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  instead  of  tincture  of  gentian.  The  effects  of  the  poison 
began  to  be  manifested  almost  immediately  after,  the  gentlemen  bad  Idft  the 
store.  Each  of  them  oomplained  that  their  fingers  fuid  the  extremities  of 
their  toes  were  affected  alike,  and  that  a  burning  sensation,  as  if  pierced  by 
needles,  was  troubling  them ;  but  thev  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  they  were 
poisoned.  Before  they  had  proceeded  one  hundred  yards  the  poison  had 
taken  such  effect  that  Mr.  Mumey,  one  of  the  sufferers,  had  fallen  twice 
from  exhaustion,  and  on  entering  the  Russell  Hotel,  where  they  were  staying, 
Mr.  Bankin,  another  of  them,  fell  senseless  on  the  table  of  the  reading-room. 
Dr.  Marsden  and  one  or  two  other  phvsicians  were  now  called  in,  and  the 
Btomach>pump  and  antidotes  were  employed*  Mr.  Mumey  liuj^^ered  on  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  then  expired.  His  two  companions  lav  m  a  low  oon- 
dition  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  were  pronouncd  out  of  danger.— ^fewAsr 
Daily  Newt  and  Fharwtaceuiical  Journal^  Feb.  1, 1865. 

iWe  regret  that  further  particulars  have  not  been  ^on  of  tlus  aerioos 
deplorable  accident.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  cogitalis  is  not  sup^ 
plied,  and  the  details  of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Mumey  are  wanting.  It  is  nevertheless  of  importance  to  note  that  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  poison  in  three  different  persons  were  uniform  as 
to  time,  that  the  poison  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  with  great  rapidity,  and 
that  the  first  symptoms  experienced  were  peripheral  and  analogous  to  those 
which  mark  the  onset  of  sudden  paralysis.] 

'  Te$t8  for  the  CcUabar  Bean, — ^Dr.  Edwards,  of  Liverpool,  has  investigated 
the  subject  of  testing  for  the  detection  of  Calabar  bean,  a  substance  by  which, 
it  will  DC  remembered,  several  persons  were  poisoned  last  year  in  LiveipooL 
Dr.  Edwards  shows  that  when  the  CaUbar  bean  is  decorticated  it  yieliu  30 
per  cent,  of  spermodium,  and  70  per  cent,  of  white  kernel.  Exhansted  bj 
about  three  times  its  weight  of  hot  rectified  spirit,  it  yields  5  to  6  per  cent  of 
alcholic  extract,  which,  upon  evaporation,  separates  into  two  liquios,  miadble 
with  chloroform,  but  soluole  onlv  with  ether. 

The  alcoholic  dry  extract  yields,  with  water,  an  emulsion  of  a  white  eba- 
racter,  which  becomes  pink  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  In  the  proportion 
of  five  grains  of  extract  to  one  fluid  drachm  of  water,  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  kernel,  one  minim  represents  two  grains  of  kernel.    This 

Suantity,  applied  to  the  pupil,  produces  a  contraction  which  is  maintained  for 
ve  days. 
The  tincture  is  prepared  by  percolation ;  thus—* 

Kernel,  in  powder ^. 

Spirit  of  wme Jj. 

Macerate  fortv-eight  hours,  then  percolate  with  one  ounce  of  spirit,  or 
sufficient  to  proauoe  two  ounces  of  tincture.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
minims,  five  minims  being  equal  in  activity  to  three  grains  of  the  kemeL 

Both  acids  and  alkalies  develope  peculiar  oolonriuf^  principles.  One  appears 
to  be  a  red  ooburing  matter,  developed  by  caoat&o  potaabi  in  aa  aquaova 
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solation  it  may  be  remoyed  bj  chloroform,  and  collected  therein  as  a  brilliant 
scarlet  opaque  solution.  A  pink  colour  is  also  developed  by  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  hydrocnloric  adds,  witn,  however,  a  coas^ation  of  some  albuminous 

Srinciple.  Caustic  soda  simply  bleaches  the  extract,  whilst  caustic  ammonia 
evelopes  a  yellow  colouring  matter  which,  upon  exposure  to  air,  gradually 
changes  from  yellow  to  a  ^rass  green,  and  finally  a  stable  indigo-blue  colour. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  reaction  may  be  an  important  fact  in  the 
commercial  nistorj  of  the  bean.  Tlie  physiological  properties  of  the  bean  being 
perfectly  antagonistic  to  those  of  strychnia,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  chemical  reactions  of  the  extract  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
strychnia  with  the  ''  colour  tests."  The  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  crystalline 
character  of  strychnia,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  changed  in  colour  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  chemicals  yielding  nascent  oxygen,  or  ozonised  salts 
are  added  to  the  acid  mixture,  the  reactions  consist  of  a  play  of  blue,  purple, 
and  red  colours,  which  might  be  mistaken,  when  observed  in  minute  quan- 
tities, for  those  of  strychnia. — Pharmaceutical  Journal,  November,  1864;. 

Lead  Poisoning  through  Snuff, — Professor  Hugo  Zeimssen  records  a  very 
instructive  case  of  insidious  lead-poisoning  by  means  of  snuff.  A  tailor, 
thirty-three  years  old,  strong  and  previously  healthy,  remarked  from 
April,  1869,  slight  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  general  relaxation,  which  was 
increased  with  every  corporeal  exertion,  until  great  weakness  was  manifested, 
accompanied  with  profuse  perspirations.  The  patient  lost  flesh;  his  move* 
snents  were  uncertain,  his  gait  tottering ;  his  appetite  failed,  and  he  had  a 
special  disinclination  to  warm  foods.  During  tne  succeeding  month,  more 
especially  after  every  meal,  he  had  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium, 
which  soon  passed  into  a  gnawing  pain,  with  pain  in  the  umbilical  region  at  a 
little  later  date.  The  pain  usual^  lasted  one  or  two  hours  each  day,  and  had 
no  reference  to  meal  times.  In  July,  these  pains  had  increased,  and  were  often 
accompanied  with  vomiting.  The  appetite  was  now  entirely  lost,  and  the 
breath  from  the  mouth  gave  out  a  disagreeable  sweet  smell.  Under  the  action 
of  aperient  medicines  the  bowels  were  relieved,  but  with  colic.  The  man  con* 
tinned  ^tting  further  prostrated;  and  in  September,  owii^  to  the  mors 
rapidly  increasing  weakness,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  bed.  In  October, 
the  pituitary  membrane  and  conjunctiva  assumed  a  yellow  grey  colour;  the 
gums  on  both  sides  along  their  ed^s  showed  a  violet  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  experienced  a  dragging  pain  in  the  shoulders  and  arms.  Three 
weeks  later  there  was  palsy  of  tne  upper  extremities,  which  was  specially 
marked  in  the  shoulders,  fore-arms,  and  hands ;  these  parts  also  fell  away: 
Dr.  Zeimssen  saw  this  patient  first  in  November,  1859,  at  which  time  palsy 
of  the  deltoids,  and  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers  was 

g resent,  but  was  most  marked  on  the  right  side.  All  movements  that  could 
e  made  by  the  patient  were  attended  with  great  tremor  of  the  extremities. 
Physical  examination  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  showed  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  Ivngs,  heart,  liver,  or  spleen,  but  the  epigastrium  on  the  left 
aide  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  touch,  and  the  stomach  was  much  distended. 
The  yellow  colouring  of  the  conjunctiva  continued,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  palate  and  of  the  nose  was  of  a  bluish  grey.  The  urine  was  extremely 
rich  in  urates. 

Dr.  Zeimssen  at  once  diagnosed  lead-poisoning,  and  on  searching  for  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  found  that  the  patient  had  for  eight  years  used  con- 
tinuously a  snuff  which  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  4*747  per  cent,  of 
lead.  His  snuff  had  been  packed  in  lead  in  former  years,  but  of  late  years  in 
tinfoil;  the  tobacco  was  only  separated  from  the  tinfoil  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  blotting-paper,  in  which  were  numerous  small  holes.  Experiments 
were  made  with  the  saliva  of  the  patient,  but' lead  eould  not  be  detected  in  it. 
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Tbe  patient  was  at  once  ordered  to  suspend  the  use  of  snuff,  and  under  tbe 
administration  of  morphia  and  croton  oil,  with  emollient  applications  OFer  tbe 
stomach,  and  the  employment  of  aperient  enemas,  his  general  condition  so 
far  mended  that  in  about  twelve  days  the  loss  of  appetite,  which  had  lasted  for 
nearly  five  months,  gave  place  to  decided  hunger.  The  oolic  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  bodily  powers  were  so  far  restored  that  the 
patient  was  able  to  go  out.  In  the  middle  of  Deeember,  the  man  entered 
hospital,  and  was  treated  medicinally  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphate 
of  potassa  in  water  (made  into  a  kind  of  mineral  water)  every  morning,  while 
in  the  course  of  the  dajr  he  had  a  warm  bath,  followed  by  an  hour's  sweating, 
daring  which  the  negative  pole  of  the  induction  current  was  applied  to  every 
paralyzed  muscle.  These  measures  exerted  the  best  influence  not  only  on  the 
general  health,  but  also  on  the  movement  of  the  affected  mnacles,  so  that  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  be  discharged  in  February,  1860^  very  much  improved. 
In  brief,  in  spite  of  a  long  and  constant  Faradisation  of  the  muscles,  when  tbe 
author  examined  the  patient  for  the  last  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1860,  he  found  there  was  still  palsjf ;  and  although  this  was  diminished  on  the 
right  side,  the  man  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  trade. — Ore^w,  Med,  BeUw,  IL 
p.  234.  1864. 

Death  from  Chloroform. — Mr.  Qaine,  of  Bath,  has  favoured  us  with  a  report 
of  a  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  which  occurred  in  the  ^h 
United  Hospital  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  1864.  "  John  D.,  aged  fifteen 
(a  twin),  haid  chloroform  administered  for  a  surg[ical  operation.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  patient  to  contra-indicate  its 
use,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  malformation  of  the  stemo-oo^tal  carti- 
lage of  one  side  of  chest.  On  auscultation  and  percussion,  healthy  sounds 
were  elicited.  The  chloroform  was  administered  on  a  small  napkin  folded  into 
a  hollow  cone.  There  was- little  excitement  apparent,  though  the  heart's  action 
for  the  first  minute  or  so  after  commencing  the  inhalation  was  slightly  in- 
creased ;  but  the  tone  and  character  of  the  impulse  were  normal.  The  respira- 
tion was  natural,  the  eye  steady,  and  the  pupils  of  ordinary  si&e.  The  time 
occupied,  from  beginning  the  inhalation  to  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  the  quantity  of  chloroform  used  about 
three  drachms  by  measure.  The  boy  was  quite  composed  nearly  the  whole 
time,  and  inhaled  the  chloroform  without  its  producing  any  of  the  phenomena, 
presented  in  most  cases,  indicative  of  traiisition  from  sti^  to  stage  towards 
anssthesia.  The  eye  remained  sensible  to  touch,  and  the  pupils  unchanged, 
until  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
and  the  pupils  then  contracted  sligntly ;  the  muscles  were  relaxed ;  the  pulse 
and  respiration  remained  unchanged.  The  operation  was  now  commenced,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  entraaee  of  the  knife  the  boy  made  two  strong  con- 
vulsive -starts  and  screamed  out,  and  almost  synchronously  with  the  second 
spasm  the  heart's  action  suddenly  failed.  Restorative  means  were  at  once 
employed  to  endeavour  \jo  resuscitate  him,  and  were  persevered  with  for 
some  time,  and  though  there  were  two  or  three  convulsive  respiratory  efforts, 
these  were  but  illusory,  and  life  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  when  the  heart 
failed." 

[The  cause  of  the  death  in  this  case  is  not  very  dearly  explained  by  the 
post-mortem  appearances.  In  (act,  there  was  no  morbid  condition^  except  the 
fluid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  question  arises  whether  such  fluidity  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fatal  syncope.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  presence 
in  the  body  of  a  blood  so  preternaturally  fluid  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
a  healthy  organism,  and  that  it  indicates  a  condition  of  muscular  force  low  in 
the  scale  of  power ;  a  heart  fed  by  sueh  blood  would  consequently  sink  more 
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qiiickly  nnder  the  inflaence  of  a  depressing  agent  than  would  a  heart  supplied 
with  nchlj  fibrinized  and  tboroaghiy  oxygenated  blood.  A^n,  it  is  possible 
that  a  blood  so  thin  would  absorb  chioroform  with  greater  rapidity  than  a  normal 
blood,  and  that,  although  no  more  of  the  ?apour  of  chloroform  was  presented 
to  the  patient  under  its  influence  than  is  common,  more  of  the  vapour  might 
have  been  taken  into  the  system.  One  other  observation  is  wortny  of  com*> 
ment;  the  symptoms  of  sinking  commenced  with  the  first  infliction  of  the 
operation.  The  patient,  though  insensible,  felt  the  shock,  and  the  pulse  at 
once  registered  tne  fact  by  a  sudden  failure  of  its  power ;  there  was,  in  plain 
words,  shock  under  chloroform.  We  have  ourselves  noticed  this  same  event 
more  than  once,  and  would  call  attention  to  it  earnestly.  In  a  patient  to  whom 
we  adraiDistered  chloroform  four  times,  while  Mr.  Wimam  Adams  endeavoured 
to  set  free  bv  forcible  motion  an  anchylosed  knee-joint,  the  pulse  every  time 
came  suddenly  still  immediately  on  the  application  of  the  force.  We  saw  also 
the  same  pheuomenon  occur  in  a  patient  who  was  having  a  molar  tooth  ex- 
tracted. The  patient  in  this  case  was  profoundly  narcotized,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth  elicited  no  external  sign  of  pain ;  but  the  pube  fell  so  that  for 
some  seconds  it  could  not  be  felt,  ana  in  the  narcotized  state  the  sufferer  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  a  fit  of  syncope,  and  was  three  hours  in  the  process 
of  recovery.  On  recovery  she  remembered  nothing  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
persisted  in  it  that  she  was  unconscious  of  any  pain.] 

Apparent  Deaik  /ram  CAloro/arm,  Recovery. — ^Dr.  John  H.  Packard  relates 
a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  27th, 
1864.  The  patient,  an  Englishman,  aged  forty-nine  years,  was  about  to  have 
a  cystic  tumour  removed  from  his  back.  He  was  placed  under  chloroform  by 
Dr.  Cheston,  the  narcotic  being  administered  bj  being  poured  on  a  sponge, 
with  a  towel  folded  on  a  sponge  and  placed  over  it.  Aniesthesia  was  produced 
without  any  unusual  sign,  and  the  operation  had  just  commenced  when  the 

Sulse  began  to  fiaff.  The  pulse  sank  and  ceased.  The  respiration  continued  a 
ttle  longer  and  then  ceased  also.  The  surface  became  pale  and  livid ;  his  e;res 
were  glazed  and  turned  upward;  and  the  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  man  just 
dead.  The  operation  was  stopped,  brandy  and  ammonia  were  poured  down 
the  throat,  and  the  tongue  was  pulled  forward.  These  measures  seemed  to 
take  no  effect.  An  electro-magnetic  battery  was  next  brought  into  use,  and  a 
current  was  passed  through  the  chest,  one  pole  being  placed  over  the  upper 
dorsal  spinous  process,  and  the  other  over  tne  apex  of  the  heart.  In  a  snort 
time  there  was  return  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist^  and  as  the  pulse  grew 
stronger  there  followed  a  long»  deep  sieh,  and  respiration  was  re-establisned. 
The  fividity  of  the  countenance  passed  away,  and  recovery  took  pkce.  Dr. 
Packard  is  of  opinion  that  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  patient  was 
without  pulse  or  breathing,  and  exhibited  all  <he  phenomena  of  recent  death. — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1865. 

Death  by  CAlorq/orm, — Dr.  Packard  relates  another  case  communicated  to 
him  hj  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  in  which  death  actually  occurred.  The  patient, 
a  soldier,  had  a  leg  amputated  for  a  gunshot-wound  on  September  28th,  1864. 
He  was  placed  under  chloroform  on  this  occasion,  the  operation  was  per- 
fonned,  and  he  recovered  from  the  amesthesia  without  any  bad  effect.  On  the 
15th  of  November,  the  flaps  of  the  wound  having  sloughed,  he  was  placed 
aj;ain  under  chloroform  for  secondarv  amputation.  The  cmoroform  was  admi- 
nistered from  a  sponge,  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  bein^  used  at  a  time,  and 
in  all  an  ounce  was  employed.  The  room  was  well  ventilated.  The  patient 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  be^an 
to  sink,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  dead.  Various  attempts  at  resuscitation 
were  employed ;  cold  water  was  dashed  in  the  face,  ammonia  was  given  by 
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inhalation,  and  the  "  ready  method"  of  Marshall  Hall  was  bnmgki  into  open- 
tion,  but  no  favoarable  resalt  was  obtained.  A.  post-mortem  examination  was 
made,  but  no  reason  for  the  fatal  event  was  discovered.  The  heart  and  langs 
were  perfectly  healthy.  The  patient  took  more  chloroform  on  the  ^vevions 
occasion,  and  the  only  symptom  that  contra-indicated  the  inhalation  was 
nervous  agitation  from  dread  of  the  operation. — Ibid, 

PoiBoning  bf  Drinking  Chloroform, — K  soldier,  aged  twentv-seven  years, 
drank  off  in  mistake  for  alcohol  one  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  chloroform.  He 
soon  commenced  to  vomit,  and  became  insensible.  The  pupils  were  widely 
dilated,  and  the  face  assumed  a  death -like  appearance ;  the  oreathing  waa  ster- 
torous, and  the  heart's  action  tumultuous ;  the  pulse  beat  one  hundred  per 
minute,  there  was  complete  relaxation  of  the  umbs,  and  the  most  perfect 
general  annsthesia.  After  a  time  the  pulse  became  imperceptible,  and  the 
respiration  was  at  intervals  arrested,  lliis  state  continued  for  three  hours; 
an  nour  later,  the  pulse  rallied,  the  skm  became  wanner,  but  the  ansssthesia 
continued.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  he  was  much  better,  and  from  this  perod 
continued  to  recover.  Next  day  he  was  comparatively  well,  but  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  what  had  occurred.  He  was  treated  by  the  application  of 
external  stimulants,  artificial  respiration,  and  enemata  of  strong  infjoision  of 
CQfL&t.^V  Union  Medicale,  Octobre,  1864. 

On  ths  Quantitaiive  Determination  of  Antimony  hw  Marth^i  Process. — ^M. 
Blondlot  has  been  conducting  researches  on  the  loss  of  antimony,  which  oocurs 
by  its  deposit  on  the  zinc,  in  estimating  (quantity  by  Marsh's  prooess.  Alter 
acidulating  distilled  water  with  hvdrochlonc,  sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  he 
placed  in  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  the  tetra  solution  of  antimony, 
and  then  pure  zinc.  When  all  the  zinc  had  disappeared,  he  carefully  collected 
all  the  antimony  precipitated  on  a  filter,  washea  it,  and  having  well  dikd  it 
weighed  it,  and  compared  it  with  the  original  amount  contained  in  his  anti- 
monial  solution.  By  a  further  process  he  collected  the  antimony  that  bad  been 
dissolved  and  that  which  escaped  in  the  form  of  antimonuretted  hydrogen. 
After  some  experiments  conducted  in  this  way,  Blondlot  found  that  no  correct 
relationship  existed  between  the  amount  of  antimony  deposited  and  the  amount 
carried  over  in  the  gaseous  state.  Various  circumstances  modify  these  relation- 
ships :  when  hydrochloric  add  is  used  as  the  acidifer,  the  quantity  of  antimony 
deposited  is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  acidification  is  stronger,  so  that  when 
the  acid  is  used  concentrated  there  is  scarcely  any  metallic  d«)osit  until  tbb 
acid  is  weakened.  A^ile  the  experiments  thus  performed  do  not  indicate 
precise  results,  they  show  in  their  ensemble  that  an  average  of  about  one-third 
•  of  antimony  takes  the  gaseous  form,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  deposited. 
Blondlot  calls  particular  attention  to  the  errors  of  toxicologists  who  consider 
Marsh's  process  most  delicate  for  the  determination  of  antimony,  but  omit  in 
their  calculation  the  large  quantity  of  the  metal  that  is  deposited.  All  error 
of  this  kind,  in  which  no  difference  in  the  process  is  made  oetween  the  detec- 
tion of  arsenic  and  of  antimony,  is  an  inadvertence  that  ought  at  once  to  be 
corrected;  the  error  explains  the  reason  why  skilful  toxicologists  have  found 
Marsh's  process  unfaithful  as  a  quantitative  test  for  antimony,  which  prooess 
they  have  thrown  aside  without  explaining  the  way  in  which  its  defects  were 
produced.— i2n;ivff  des  SoeiStis  Savantes,  April,  1864.  • 

[The  loss  of  antimony  by  deposit  in  Marsh's  prooess  has  not  so  entirely 
escaped  the  attention  of  practical  toxicologists  as  M.  Blondlot  supposes ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  his  methodical  and  shrewd  researches  are  of  vast  importanee. 
It  remains  for  him  to  point  out  the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  deposit 
takes  place,  and  to  nnd  a  standard  method  by  whidi  the  deposit  may  be 
collected  and  its  quantity  determined.] 
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JTar  and  Tnwmty, — Dr.  Niehob,  the  svperintendeiit  of  the  Gotenunent 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States,  reports,  in  forcible  and  clear 
tenns,  on  the  rebition  of  the  present  civil  war  to  the  progrees  of  ineaaitji  He 
says,  *'  The  department  of  the  interior  will  learn  witn  interest,  we  doubt  not, 
that  the  number  of  the  insane  receired  into  this  hospital  durinj^  the  year  under 
review  was  greater"  than  the  greatest  number  ever  received  in  the  course  of 
any  one  year  by  any  other  one  institution  on  this  continent ;  also,  that  owing 
to  the  immense  armies  and  very  large  naval  forces  with  which  the  war  has 
been,  and  still  is,  prosecuted,  ana  the  spedQo  sources  from  which  our  patients 
are  mainly  deriveo,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  received  were  affected  with 
acute  forms  both  of  mental  derangement  and  of  idiopathic  bodily  disease  than 
were  ever  before,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  admitted  into  any  one  establish* 
ment  on  the  fflobe. 

**  It  shoula  not  be  inferred  that  the  war  has  been  a  proliflo  mordl  cause  of 
insanity  either  among  the  men  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  weeing  hostilities 
against  the  common  enemy,  or  among  civilians  of  either  sex  or  of  any  class. 
In  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  cases 
received  ftoxti  the  army  since  the  war  began  has  even  the  exciting  cause  of 
mental  disorder  appeared  to  have  been  either  the  profonnd  excitements 
attending  a  personal  participation  in  active  military  hostilities  prosecuted  on 
the  lar^t  scale,  a  sense  or  great  personal  danger  in  battle,  or  anxiety  and 
misgivings  respecting  the  result  or  a  great  contest,  in  which  every  man  of 
much  moral  susceptibility  feels  the  deepest  personal  stake. 

"The  existence  of  more  or  less  home-sicaness  among  the  notional  troops-^ 
perhaps  the  most  pardonable  weakness  which  a  citizen  soldier  in  the  field  can 
display — bas  been  rendered  evident  by  the  character  of  the  morbid  manifesta* 
tions  exhibited  by  several  of  our  army  patients. 

''Excepting  a  small  proportion  A  cases  caused  by  intemperance,  cranial 
injuries,  tumours,  and  other  organic  cerebral  affections,  necessarily  sooner  or 
later  disturbing  the  mental  manifestations,  the  insanity  whidi  occurs  among 
the  volunteer  and  other  soldiers  drawn  from  high  temperate  latitudes,  cam- 
paigning, in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  same  zone,  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  most 
instances,  one  of  the  extreme  consequences  of  a  depression  of  the  vital  forces. 
The  best  constitutions  are  subject  to  such  sthenie  diseases  as  pneumonia  and 
acute  rheumidism,  but  with  the  exercise  of  a  fair  amount  of  prudence,  they 
are  often  invigorated  from  the  first  by  active  service  in  the  field.  The  weaker 
of  the  men,  uninured  to  a  soldier's  life,  are  overmatched  by  the  privations, 
exposures,  and  fatigues  of  active  service;  especially  when  serving  in  a 
malarial  r^on,  they  first  become  thin  and  enfeebled,  and  then,  upon  some 
extraordinary  exposure  or  fatigue  in  such  a  state  of  debility,  there  superyenes 
either  an  intestinal  flux  or  a  low  form  of  ferer,  sometimes  both,  as  distinct 
diseases.  It  is  in  the  course  or  at  the  close  of  this  series  of  agencies,  which 
impair  the  strength  and  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  that  unsound  mental 
manifestations  b^n  to  exhibit  themselves. 

"  Most  of  the  great  political  and  social  convulsions  that  hare  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  modem  history  of  enlightened  nations,  have  been  attended  with  a 
manifest  increase  of  insanity  among  the  peoples  most  affected  by  such  up- 
heavings  of  society :  but  contrary  to  the  anticipations  which  history  authorized 
us  to  entertain  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  the  admission  of  civil  cases  into 
this  hospital,  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  perturbations  of  the  war,  has 
been  fewer  during  the  last  two  years  than  before.  We  find  that  this  excep* 
tional  feature  in  the  domestio  strife  of  arms  in  which  we  are  engaged  iff 
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noticed  by  the  medical  directors  of  the  two  largest  institutions  in  the  lojtl 
States. 

"  This  important  exception  to  the  teachings  of  previous  history  cannot  be 
accidental.  It  has  been  too  uniform  and  too  lon^  continued  for  thai  to  have 
been  the  case.  It  must  be  due  to  some  peculiarities  either  in  the  character  of 
our  people,  or  in  that  of  the  war  itself." 


in.  FoBXKsiG  Msnicnn. 

On  the  MedieO'legal  lamination  of  SpoU  of  Blood. — VL  Rousain  has  pub- 
lished an  eUborate  essay  on  the  determination  of  spots  of  blood.  He  oonsidexs 
that  the  examination  for  albumen  and  for  fibrin  is  not  reliable;  and  as  r^rds 
the  detection  of  blood-crystals,  he  thinks  they,  as  tests,  are  wanting  in  the  two 
scientific  essentials — ^rigour  and  constancy.  He  next  dwells  on  the  micro- 
soopic  tests ;  and,  having  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  blood-corj^uacles 
may  be  correctly  defined  and  measured,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinctive 
n^icrosoopical  characters  of  human  blood-corpuscles.  If  the  blood  is  fresh  the 
measurement  b  easy;  but  when  the  blood  is  dried,  as  on  a  doth  or  other 
tissue,  the  difficulty  becomes  very  great.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  up  the 
globules  in  a  solution,  which  preserves  them  and  brings  them  back  to  thdr 
norn)al  condition  as  near  as  is  possible.  The  solution  which  answers  the 
purpose  most  readily,  according  to  the  author,  is  made  by  mixing  three  parts, 
by  weight,  of  ordinair  glycerine  with  one  part  of  concentrated  and  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  distilled  water  to  bring  the  whole,  at  a 
temperature  of  15°  Centigraae,  to  a  density  of  1028.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  app)y  this  liquid  with  a  metallic  substance,  but  to  take  it  up  with  a  tube 
of  glass. 

Numerous  details  are  rendered  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  to 
be  examined  in  solution,  and  then  we  are  brought  to  the  question  of  the 
measurement  of  human  blood-corpuscles  as  compared  with  the  measurement  of 
those  derived  from  inferior  animals.  Houssin  gives  the  following  table  of 
these  measurements : 

Blood-corpuscle  of  man  ....  Diameter  1*126  millimetre. 

*f  dog ,  1139  „ 

M  hare   .    •    •    •  „  1*142  „ 

M  pig     ...    .  „  1*166  M 

»              ox „  1*168  „ 

„  horse ....  „  1*181  „ 

„  sheep ....  „  1*209  „ 

If  the  red  globules  of  various  animals  are  thus  oomjuired,  it  seems  easy,  at 
first  sight,  to  make  a  clear  diagnosis.  But  M.  Roussin  very  properly  points 
out  that  the  difference  produced  by  the  osmosis  is  such  that  even  in  toe  most 
marked  case  where  the  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive,  the  expert  ought  still 
to  be  cautious  in  affirming  that  the  blood  actually  is  human.  The  author 
recites  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  been  assassinated.  Two  days  after  a  person 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  as  the  murderer.  In  the  possession  of  the  supposed 
criminal  was  a  blue  blouse  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  red  spots  upon 
them.  The  man  denied  the  charg^e,  but  could  not  account  for  the  appearance 
of  the  spots.  A  commission  was  instituted  to  examine  the  spots.  The  micro- 
soopical  examination  showed  that  the  spots  were  blood,  but  that  the  oorpuaoles 
were  elliptical.  There  were  also  imbedded  in  one  of  the  blood-spots  three 
glitteringscaies,  the  form  and  colour  of  which  showed  them  to  be  the  scales  of 
a  fish.^Henoe  the  oommissionera  reported  that  the  stains  were  from  blood; 
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that  the  blicxxl,  from  the  appearance  of  its  corpascles,  most  belong  to  the  blood 
of  .fish,  bird,  or  reptile,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  scales  they  inferred  that 
the  blood  was  that  of  a  fish.  The  man  was  acquitted,  and  forty  days  after- 
wards the  true  assassin  was  found,  and  convicted  on  his  own  confession. 
Another  case  is  recited  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  blood  was 
human,  but  in  which  it  was  quite  possible  to  sajr  that  the  blood  was  not  that 
of  a  goose  or  other  bird.  The  author  states  incidentally  that  the  dried  blood 
of  a  ^oose,  on  being  taken  up  by  the  preserving  liquid  named  above,  showed 
elliptical  ted  corpuscles. — Annalei  d^at/gven/e  Fublique,  Janvier,  1865. 


IV.— Htoibnb. 

Sang  de  Rate:  Splenic  Ajioplexy, — ^M.  Isidore  Pierre  communicates  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  splenic  apoplexv  of  the  bovine  and  ovine  species  of 
animals.  lie  states  that  animals  attached  with  the  disorder  present  blood 
abnormally  rich  in  albumen,  fibrin,  and  elobules,  and  poorer  in  the  aqueous 
elements ;  such  animals  are  also  too  full  of  blood  in  their  circulation.  The 
disease  is  generally  unknown  in  new  countries,  and  this  whether  the  vegetation 
be  thin  and  poor,  or  vigorous.  It  is  also  everywhere  less  common  in  wet 
seasons  and  years.  The  disorder  is  most  common  in  dry  weather,  then  it 
attacks  with  the  greatest  severity.  Badly-fed  animals  are  least  susceptible ; 
and  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  flock,  the  animals  in  the  best  condi- 
tion are  eeuerally  those  that  first  suffer.  The  blood  in  animals  that  have 
succumbed  is  shown  to  contain  animalcules,  called  Bacteria.  The  richness  of 
the  blood  in  plastic  constituents,  and  the  presence  of  Bacteria  are,  says  M. 
Pierre,  interesting  facts  as  the  immediate  causes  of  death ;  but  the  grand  ques- 
tions are,  why  does  this  great  plasticity  of  blood  manifest  itself  more  in  certain 
countries  than  in  others  r  Why  is  the  development  of  Bacteria  not  observed 
generally  ?   On  these  important  points  he  gives  the  following  rStumi : 

''1.  In  countries  where  the  animals  are  subject  to  'sang  de  rate,'  the 
regetable  world  on  which  they  feed,  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  complete  state 
of  development,  is  less  aqueous  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  moreover,  richer 
at  an  equal  weight,  and  at  the  same  degree  of  dryness,  in  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples. 

"  2.  The  flora  of  the  plateau  of  '  la  Beauce'  (where  the  author's  observa- 
tions have  been  made)  is  very  rich  in  leguftiinous  vegetables,  which,  as  plants, 
are  peculiarly  nitrogenous. 

"  3.  The  plants  are  little  developed  in  height,  and  in  them  the  weight  of  the 
foliage  is  notably  greater  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  than  in  plants  of  the 
same  species  whidi  have  reached  a  greater  height. 

'*  4.  Animals  which  feed  on  the  smaller  plants  consume  a  larger  portion  of 
foliaceous  matter,— i.e.,  of  parts  richer  in  mineral  substances,  oxide  ot  iron,  and 
nitrogenous  principles.*' 

As  a  remedy  for  the  disease,  M.  Pierre  suggests  the  institution  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  feeding  of  the  animals,  by  reducing  the  nitrogenous  elements  of 
food  and  supplying  more  water. — Reoue  des  SnsUtes  Savaniet,  Octobre  28, 
1864. 

On  the  Infinenee  of  Military  Life  on  Men  of  different  Ages. — ^The  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  States  has  investigated  the 
records  of  about  nine  hundred  organizations  or  bodies  of  troops,  involving  the 
examination  of  10,000  muster-roQs,  and  representing  an  a^regate  force  of 
nearly  800,000  men. 

"Li  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  men  in  active 
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senrioe  at  dsfferant  ages,  the  dificolty  of  obtainittg  data  fbr  its  dboussioa  makea 
it  not  an  easy  matter  to  oonclosively  determine.  The  only  ayailabLe  informa- 
tion, likeW  to  throw  light  on  thb  subject,  was  derived  from  records  of  deaths 
and  burials,  now  beingoollected  and  recorded,  under  the  ofieial  management 
of  Brigadier-Gknend  Kucker.  As  these  records  were  receired,  entries  were 
made  on  a  large  register  of  the  name  of  the  deceased  soldier,  his  age,  regiment^ 
and  cause  of  death ;  together  with  such  other  information  as  womd  reader  it 
not  only  a  means  of  future  identification,  but  also  a  document  of  considerable 
historic  value. 

"  Having  obtained  permission  to  make  such  use  of  the  facts  contuned  therein 
as  they  saw  fit,  the  Commissioners  exhausted  all  the  information  relatine  to  the 
age  of  the  soldier,  and  the  cause  of  death.  Somewhat  over  2000  deaus  were 
recorded. 

"  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  mortality  was.  less  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty  than  between  twenty  and  twenty- Ave,  but  greater  tMu 
among  those  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five."— fS^  Sanitary  Ommisthm  Bwi* 
letin,mj  lst»  1854. 


Y.  Summary. 

On  the  InJImenee  of  Race  on  the  Development  of  Diseases  and  the  J9Kra« 
tion  of  Life, — ^The  writer  states  that  Jews  are  more  advantageouslj  placed 
in  respect  to  the  duration  of  life  than  Christians.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  Jews,  compared  with  Christians,  possess  a  larger  population  of  persons 
belonging  to  tne  middle  ages  of  life ;  hence  the  number  of  their  widows  and 
orphans  is  comparatively  small. — Annates  d*Hygihie  Pnblique^  Janvier,  1865. 

On  the  Kola  Nut  of  Tropical  West  AfHca,  {The  Guru  Nut  rf  Soudan.) 
By  W.  7.  Daniell,  M!.D.,  F.L.8.— Dr.  Danidl  shows,  for  the  first  time,  thai 
the  Kola  nut  contains  the  vegetable  alkaloid  theine,  and  that  its  properties, 
which  much  resemble  those  of  tea,  depend  on  the  same  principle.  The  quantity 
of  theine  in  the  dried  nut  is  proportionately  smaller  than  in  tea. — Pkarma- 
eeutical  Journal,  March  1st,  1S65. 

On  Climaeterie  Insaniiu,  By  Francis  Skae,  M.D.— Dr.  Skae  sbows  thai 
climaoteric  insanity  is  a  disease  easily  recognisable ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curable  forms  of  insanity  accompamed  by  melancholia;  that  the  duration  of 
the  insanity  in  curable  cases  rarely  ezceeids  from  three  to  six  months ;  that 
this  form  of  insanity,  apart  from  suicide  and  cranio  disease,  rarely  tends  to  a 
fatal  termination ;  that  the  best  treatment  consists  in  removal  from  assocta- 
tions,  watching,  and  judicious  use  of  narcotics,  and  that  a  climacteric  oon- 
dition  period  occurs  in  the  male  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty. — BOmburgk 
Medical  Journal,  February,  1865. 

On  the  Several  Means  of  Providing  for  the  Tearlu  Increase  of  Patqser 
Lunatics,  By  C.  L.  Robertson,  M.D.  Cantab. — Dr.  Hobertson  pleads  for  a 
fair  extension  and  adjustment  of  the  existing  system.  He  opposes  the  forma- 
tion of  lunatic  wards  in  workhouses,  proposes  an  extension  of  county  asylums^ 
so  as  to  ensiire  a  gain  of  twenty  thousand  beds,  and  recommends  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  visiting  justices  should  extend  over  all  the  insane  poor  of 
each  county. — Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January,  1865. 

Climate  and  Diseases  of  Oregon.  By  R.  Gilsan,  M.D. — ^With  tbe  exoeptioa 
of  a  few  prairies,  the  whole  country  of  Oregon  is  an  immense  forest  of  fir  and 
cedar,  mainly  the  former.  It  is  tne  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  Gold  has 
been  found  on  the  sea  beach  along  the  entire  coast,  and  also  in  various  places 
back  in  the  mountains.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Gilsan's  paper  is  full  of  interestii^ 
and  instructive  details.— ^Mmoiii  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Janoaij, 
1865. 
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(h  ike  Ifegtect  of  SanUary  ArtawemenU  in  the  E<me9  qf  the  lUeh  and  Poor 
in  Toum  and  Country,  By  Evory  Kennedy,  M.D.— A  paper  read  at  the  Roy&l 
Dublin  Society.  Treats  on  the  ventilation  of  churches  and  public  buildings,  on 
heat,  on  clothes,  and  on  the  results  of  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements.  A 
clear  and  able  paper,  written  without  undue  enthusiasm,  and  recording  without 
prejudice  the  gcxxl  that  can  actually  be  effected  by  sanitary  measures.-^ 
Dublin  Medical  Preu,  March  15th,  1865. 

On  the  In/tnenee  qf  Professional  and  Social  Positions  on' the  Duration  ofLifi, 
Bj  Dr.  l£aier. — The  author  of  this  inquiry  undertakes  to  Drove  that  members 
of  the  theological  class  attain  a  greater  longevity  than  do  tne  other  professions 
and  most  other  callings,  while  medical  men  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  mor- 
talitv  than  the  other  classes  of  the  oommunitv.  Three-fourths  of  medical  men 
die  before  thev  are  fifty,  and  ten-elevenths  Defore  they  are  ajxtj, 'Constat fs 
JaAresberieht,  1864,  Band  vii. 


QUARTERLY  RJIPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  JoHK  Ghatto,  Esq^,  M.R.C.S.E. 

1,  Ona  Bare  Variety  of  Inyuinal  Hernia.  (Cooper's  Encysted  Hernia  of  the 
Tunica  Vaginalis.)  By  M.  Boubguet.  (Ghu^tte  Hebdomadaire,  1864. 
Nos.  44-50.) 

As  the  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  nature  of  this  form  of 
hernia^  M.  Bourguet  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  There  is  a 
variety  of  hernia  characterized  by  the  presence,  within  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  testis,  of  an  isolated  and  independent  hernial  sac.  d.  This  sac,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  formed  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  becominjg  enga^  within  the  superior  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canjd, 
afterwards  projects  within  the  cavity  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  testis. 
3.  The  tunica  vaginalis  then  presents  a  more  or  less  considerable  enlargement, 
and  may  become  the  seat  of  an  accumulation  of  liquid,  which  co-exists  with  the 
hernia.  4.  The  designation,  ''hernia  with  a  double  sac,"  or  "hernia  with 
intra-vaginal  sao,"  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate,  as  giving  a  mortf  exact 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  than  that  of  "  encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,"  bestowed  upon  it  by  Sir  Astlev  Cooper.  6.  The  nature  of  this  hernia 
IS  accidental,  not  congenital,  and  its  mode  of  production,  its  symptomatolo^, 
its  progress^  and  its  anatomical  characters,  place  it  in  the  same  category  wim 
ordinary  inguinal  hernia.  6.  Strangulation  may  not  only  take  place  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac  and  the  aponeurotic  rings,  but  also  much  lower  down,  within 
the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself,  through  a  laoeration  of  that  mem- 
brane. 7.  The  increased  extent  of  the  tunica  vagmalis,  and  the  presence 
of  liquid  in  its  interior,  may  lead  the  surgeon  into  error  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia,  causing  the  sac  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
intestine,  and  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  sao  has  been  opened,  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  only  has  been  entered.  8.  In  order  to  avoid  this  error,  of 
which  examples  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  the  sac  should  be  drawn 
out  and  cautiously  opened  either  with  the  nails  or  by  the  bistoury. 


n.  On  the  Tracheo^forator.    ij  Dr.  RoHLn.    0eutsohe  Klinik, 

1864.  No.  34.) 

Dr.  RohlCs  having  experienced  great  diflBculty  in  introducing  the  oanula 
dozing  traeheotomyi  devised  a  tiooar,  which  he  tmu  a  tracheo-perforatori  and 
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whicb  is  exactly  adapted  to  Tronaseau's  doable  cannla.  After  laying  bare  ibe 
trachea,  and  fixing  it,  and  causing  it  to  project  somewhat  by  means  of  a  book, 
the  perforator  is  passed  in  with  a  sentle  rotatory  motion;  and  immediately 
after  an  entrance  has  been  effected  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  leaTine  the  cannla. 
The  tracheo-perforator  is  abont  five  inches  long,  havinff  a  bandfo  anffidmtly 
laree  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  grasped.  In  this  handle  is  set  a  trocar,  two 
incnes  in  length,  having  a  curve  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  exactly  adapted 
to  the  outer  canula,  which  covers  it  to  within  four  lines  of  its  point ;  ibis  point 
is  of  a  rhomboid  form,  having  four  sharp  edges,  the  upper  surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  convexity  of  the  curvature,  bein^  somewhat  larger  than  the  oibets. 
By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  the  operation  becomes  much  simplified,  two 
stag^,  in  fact,  being  reduced  to  one.  The  difficulties  which  exist  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  site  of  the  incision  into  the  trachea,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  the  canula^  are  obviated,  while  the  entrance  of  blood,  or  discharges  into  the 
air-passages,  is  obviated.  As  ][et.  Dr.  Rohlfs  has  only  employed  it  in  one 
case,  a  very  unfavourable  one,  in  which  it  acted  very  satisfactorily.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  patient  died  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  two  days  after  the  canda 
had  been  removed,  from  arterial  hiemorrhage,  produced  apparently  by  the 
edge  of  the  canula  having  been  made  too  sharp,  a  defect  which  baa  anb- 
sequently  been  remedied. 

ni.  On  Cataract  in  Children.    By  M.  Guebsavt.    (Bulletin  de 

Th6rapeutique,  Feb.  15th,  1865.) 

Congenital  cataract  is  sometimes  hereditary,  but  generally  oocuis  witbont 
any  known  cause.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  completelv  formed  at  birth,  but 
usually  it  is  only  commencing  at  the  early  period  of  life,  and  does  not  become 
very  appreciable  for  some  montiis,  or  even  years.  In  subjects  bom  with  in- 
complete congenital  cataract  and  who  reach  the  age  of  reason,  we  find  that  tiie 
sight  is  very  feeble,  but  never  quite  absent,  day  and  ni^ht  being  distinguish- 
able.  In  certain  cases  there  is  only  a  central  opacity,  giving  rise  to  nystagmus 
and  strabismus,  owine  to  what  vision  there  is  only  taking  plsoe  by  the  cLrcum- 
ferenoe.  Infants  with  cataract  and  left  to  themselves  see  yet  at  the  i^  of 
sevesr  or  eight  years,  but  they  reach  this  a^  without  possessing  any  notion  of 
objects.  I^quently  the  eye  has  lost  in  size  and  visual  power,  and  tends  to 
atrophy ;  so  that  the  question  of  operating  at  a  later  penod  should  never  be 
entertained,  as  the  longer  we  delay  the  more  reason  we  have  to  fear  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  the  retina,  there  being  not  only  danger  that  the  educa- 
tion of  vision  will  take  place  slowly  and  imperfectly,  but  that  also  that  the 
intellect,  which  owes  in  great  part  its  development  to  the  faculty  of  seeing  uid 
appreciating  objects,  may  have  this  much  retarded.  All  diildren  veiy  tardily 
operated  upon  not  only  take  a  long  time  in  leaminff  to  see,  but  always  see  less 
completelv  than  do  those  who  hav(^  undergone  the  operation  at  an  eailier 
neriod.  M.  Guersant  is  therefore  an  advocate  for  operating  soon  after  birtL 
The  prognosis  is  favourable  when  the  eye  exerts  movements  in  search  of  the 
light ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  waiting, 
especially  when  the  opacity  persists  during  the  first  month ;  and  from  this 
time  to  two  months  forms  a  very  sood  period  for  the  operation  to  be  performed. 

The  child  is  hiid  on  a  pillow,  which  is  firmly  fixed  upon  a  plank  of  its  own 
length.  To  this  he  is  attached  by  means  of  two  towels,  the  one  passing  over 
the  arms  and  chest,  and  the  other  over  the  pelvis  and  thighs.  He  may  be  thus 
kept  in  the  lying  posture,  or  erect  before  the  light.  The  hegui  being  held  and 
the  eyelid  raisedf  by  an  assistant,  the  operator,  placed  in  front  of  the  child  or 
one  side  of  him,  accordingly  as  he  is  erect  or  recumbent,  proceeds  to  perfbm 
extraction  or  depression — ^the  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  cataracts  of  cthildren. 
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being  the  most  eligible  operation.  If  the  child  is  a  year  or  more  old  chloro- 
form may  be  admiiiistered,  but  this  should  be  abstained  from  when  it  is  only 
some  weeks  of  age.  After  the  operation  wet  compresses  are  to  be  kept  on  the 
eye,  and  frequently  renewed  without  opening  it,  the  child  lying  in  a  darkened 
room.  The  cold  water  is  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three  da;fs,  and  if  there 
is  pain  or  sleeplessness  a  spoonful  of  syrup  of  codein  may  be  given.  As  appli- 
cations, too,  a  strong  infusion  of  lettuce  leaves,  or  a  collyrium  composed  of  nve 
oentignunmes  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  of  sulphate  of  morphia  to  thirtjr  grammes 
of  water  are  to  be  applied.  When  there  is  inflammation  or  much  pain  a  leech 
should  be  applied  behind  the  oorresponding  ear,  and  an  ointment  of  extract  of 
belladonna  with  mercurial  ointment  smeared  around  the  eye.  Galoinel  is  to  be 
given  as  an  aperient,  and  the  1^  are  to  be  kept  constantly  wrapped  in  wadding 
covered  over  with  oUed  siJk.  W  hen  all  is  going  on  well  the  application  of  the 
wet  compresses  is  gradually  diminished,  as  is  also  the  completeness  of  the 
darkncM,  full  light  of  day  not  being  allowed  in  the  room  until  all  pain  and 
sensibility  liave  disappeared.  The  eye,  by  means  of  shades  or  darkened  glasses^ 
most  be  protected  from  too  vivid  a  light  for  some  time. 

Accidental  cataract  is  usually  developed  in  children  without  any  known 
cause,  although  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  children  regard- 
ing the  sun  fixedly,  or  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  its  rays,  brilliant^  re- 
flected from  a  sandy  soil.  The  same  symptoms  exist  and  the  same  treatment 
is  required  in  them  as  in  adults.  When  the  affection  supervenes  in  children 
debihtated  by  prolonged  chronic  affections,  the  operation  usually  faib. 

Traumatic  cataract  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  children  as  the  result  of 
contusions  or  wounds  of  the  eye.  It  only  results  from  a  more  or  less  intense 
inflammation,  which  should  be  treated  with  perseverance ;  and  we  should  wait 
a  long  time  before  deciding  upon  an  operation.  Mercurial  ointment,  bella- 
donna, purgatives,  flying  bhsters  behind  the  ears,  are  means  which  M.  Guersant 
has  found  of  service  in  cases  to  which  he  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing; but  still  their  employment  must  not  be  too  much  insisted  on,  and  if 
in  five  or  six  months  they  Kave  not  produced  good  effects,  the  operation  must 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  not  rare,  however,  to  find  these  cases  complicated  with 
amaurosis,  which  contra-indicates  the  operation. 


lY.  Om,  the  Operation  far  Empyema.     By  Professor  KossB. 
(Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  1865,  No.  1.) 

Professor  Hoser  observes  that,  although  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  of  operations,  many  practitioners  entertain  a  most  exaggerated 
dread  of  it,  while  manuals  are  filled  with  warnings  and  restrictions  respecting 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  mauy  patients  are  allowed  to  sink  without  any 
attempts  having  been  made  to  save  them.  Three  prejudices  seem  especially  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  operation — ^viz.,  the 
danger  of  air  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  incapability  of  the 
lung  to  re*expand,  and  the  obstinate  tendency  to  a  reproduction  of  the  exsuda- 
tion.  The  author  has  already  shown  tl^e  groundlessness  of  these  objections  in 
a  series  of  cases  which  he  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Archiv.  These 
cases  demonstrated  that  the  free  admission  of  air  formed  one  of  the  best  means 
of  correcting  the  fcetidity  of  the  pus,  that  the  expansion  of  the  lun^  takes  place 
with  remarkable  rapidity  after  the  operation,  and  that  under  the  daily  hdtroduc- 
tion  of  the  catheter  through  the  aperture  the  purulent  secretion  soon  ceases. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
pus  is  an  inherent  character  of  the  disease. 

True  purulent  empyema  does  not  resemble  a  dropsical  effusion,  as  hydrocele 
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or  hydroTMitun,  in  wliioh  the  fluid  is  reprodueed,  but  is  analogous  to  an  acute 
abseess,  like  which  it  ahould  be  treated.  The  fiaot  of  the  apoture  remainini; 
fistulous  instead  of  healinff  is  not  due  to  the  reproduction  of  the  dus,  but  is 

Srincipally  caused  by  the  Sstular  track  becoming  valvular.  This  vuvular  coa- 
ition,  as  the  author  has  shown  in  prior  communications,  is  a  common  cause  of 
fistular  apertures  not  healing,  and  it  may  readily  be  overcome  by  the  daily  iur 
troduction  of  a  catheter  ^ich  secures  the  complete  dischaise  of  the  iras. 
Another  impediment  to  the  healing  arises  from  the  falling  toge^er  of  the  libi. 
This  is  not  often  met  with  when  the  discharge  takes  (dace  spontaDcously,  m 
this  takes  place  anteriorly.  But  the  usual  spot  for  operating  betveen  the 
fourth  and  sixth  ribs,  iust  under  the  axilla,  however  convenient  it  mav  seem 
for  the  dischaise  of  a  large  empyema,  has  great  disadvantages.  So  mobile  are 
the  ribs  here,  wi  even  at  an  early  stage  ot  the  treatment  they  approach  each 
other  so  as  to  impede  the  discharBc  of  pus,  and  rendering  the  introduction  of 
a  canuia  or  catheter  luunful  and  difficult.  Ih  such  a  oaae  the  simplest  remedy 
will  be  to  abandon  this  spot  and  make  an  aperture  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
intercostal  space,  where,  the  ribs  being  fixed  by  the  sternum,  cannot  £b11  to* 
gether.  When,  however,  there  is  lateru  encaoeulation  of  the  pus,  this  anterior 
spot  must  not  be  selected.  In  some  cases,  wnen  the  slowness  of  healing  is  due 
to  the  flow  of  pus  being  obstructed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  ribs^  a  small 
portion  of  one  of  these  maj  be  excised ;  and  Pr.  Koser  gives  a  case  in  which 
he  executed  such  an  excision.  When  the  pus  is  enoapsiDated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thorax  it  may  be  discharged  spontaneously,  as  it  was  in  two  of  the 
author's  cases,  the  matter  issuing  at  the  tenth  intercostal  space,  where  the  ribs 
were  not  able  to  closely  approach  each  other.  If  an  operation  had  to  be  per- 
formed, in  such  a  case  the  latutimut  doni  would  have  to  be  divided ;  and  this 
procedure  has  been  followed  with  some  advantage  in  a  case  of  sufifocative 
emphysema,  and  in  another  in  which  an  abscess  of  the  liver  burst  into  the 
nleura.  ^  This  last  case  he  gires  at  full  length;  and  he  anticipates  that  at  some 
future  time  many  cases  of  encapsulated  empyema  will  be  treated  by  making  an 
aperture  in  the  thorax  sufficiently  large  to  admit  c/  effectual  exploration  with 
the  finger. 

y.  Obsertaiumi  <m  the  lianagemmU  ^  Ampuiations,    By  M.  Gossbldt. 

(LTnion  Mddicale,  1865,  No.  10.) 

In  a  recent  clinical  lecture  on  the  management  of  amputations,  delivered  by 
H.  Gosselin  at  La  Piti^,  he  observed  that  always,  when  possible,  he  preferred 
not  operating  until  strongly  uiged  by  the  patient  himself.  "  Frequently,  in 
white  swelling  and  other  affections  which  may  be  delayed  for  some  time 
without  inconvenience,  you  find  me  waiting  until  the  patients  have  realized  the 
grave  consequences  of  their  malady,  and  have  become  accustomed  little  by  little 
through  conversation  with  their  neighbours  to  the  idea  of  an  amputation,  until 
at  laat  they  themselves  urgently  request  that  an  operation  may  be  performed. 
I  wish,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  by  pressing  and  urging  them,  to  demmidiiB 
and  change  their  ideas.  Such  precautions,  in  my  opinion,  play  an  immense 
part  in  preserving  these  patients  from  diseases  consequent  on  great  operations, 
as  purulent  infection,  erjrsipelas,  &c  . . . .  You  have  also  been  witnesses  of  the 
minute  details  I  go  into  in  the  preparation  of  the  natieut  for  the  operation.  I 
inquire  into  his  previous  habits,  and  ask  him  whether  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
open  air  and  can  bear  the  cold,  or  whether  he  will  feel  annoyed  at  remaining 
in  the  row  of  beds  on  the  side  of  the  windows,  which  are  ofien  opened  even  in 
this  inclement  season.  This  frequent  renewal  of  the  air  by  openii^  them,  I 
cannot  too  much  insist  on  as  one  of  the  conditions  I  attach  moat  importance 
to,  and  that  of  the  reasouA  to  which  I  most  attribute  Uie  frequent  suecesa  of 
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ike  mat  operatioDs  at  La  Fiti^.  If  the  patient  desired  it,  I  would  liava 
had  nim  removed  to  the  other  side ;  and  had  I  not  found  him  so  anxious  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed,  I  would  have  delayed  it  until  he  had 
become  prepared  for  it  by  his  neighbours  and  the  sbter.  I  particularly  recom- 
mend you  to  consult  the  tastes  ot  your  patients  as  to  the  place  in  the  ward 
they  would  like  to  occupy  after  the  operation.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  this  man  s  neighbours  were  displeasing  to  him,  and  whether 
any  of  them  were  suffering  from  wounds  which  might  prove  injurious  to  him. 
I  had  a  man  with  phle^onous  erysipelas  transported  to  several  beds  away 
from  him,  on  the  principle  that  diseases  capable  of  transmission  by  the  suiv 
ronndine  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
wounds. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  operation,  M.  Gosselin  states  that,  as  a  general 
ruk,  he  prefers  the  circular  to  the  flap  operation,  as  being  much  less  l&eW  to 
be  followed  bv  secondary  hnmorrhage.  The  occurrence  of  this  he  rean 
rreatly,  not  only  for  its  enfeeblinff  effect  upon  the  patient,  but  principally  for 
the  great  suffermg  endured  by  the  patient  during  the  employment  cf  means 
for  arresting  it.  This  proves  a  cause  of  demoralisation  which  predisjposes  to 
severe  traumatic  fever,  and  oonsequently  afterwards  to  purulent  infectHm ;  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  more  intense  Uie  fever  the  more  probable 
is  the  occurrence  of  purulent  infection.  For  these  reasons,  M.  Gosselin  is  very 
careful  to  apply  the  ligature  to  every  artery  he  can  detect.  As  to  the  dressing 
of  the  stump,  he  has  renounced  all  attempts  at  effectuig  union  by  tiie  first  in- 
tention. These  induce  pressure  and  traction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  com- 
press the  stump,  and  impede  the  swelling  of  the  parts  which  takes  place  during 
the  inflammatoiy  stage.  Fain  is  induced,  and  the  severer  the  pain  the  greater 
the  chance  of  fever  and  purulent  infection.  This  mode  of  dressing,  too,  retains 
on  the  surface  of  the  wound  putrescent  matters,  the  absorption  «  wluch  may 
lead  to  redoubtable  accidents.  Experience  has  shown  that  anion  by  tha  first 
intention  can  rarely  be  attained  in  Paris  in  the  adult,  so  that  in  attempting  it 
the  patient  runs  the  risk  of  the  dangers  ineidental  to  its  employment,  with 
▼ery  slight  expectation  of  any  attendaiit  benefit. 

*'  I  {igain  lay  down  the  rule,  which  should  never  be  neglected,  of  avoiding 
the  infliction  of  pain  in  dressing  after  amputation,  reaorthig  only  to  means  the 
application  or  renewal  of  which  gives  rise  to  no  suffering.  Here  is  the  proce- 
dure which  1  have  adopted  for  several ^ears  past: — The  stump  is  laid  upon  a 
cushion  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  and  a  simple  compress  wetted  with 
oold  water  is  placed  over  it,  only  covering,  however,  its  anterior  and  lateral 
part,  in  order  that  it  may  be  changed  without  raising  the  limb.  This  is  re- 
newed three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  can  be  done  without  causing  any  pain ; 
while,  if  the  patient  is  pusillanimous,  I  allow  him  to  change  the  compress 
himself.  When,  too,  at  a  later  period,  the  ooeorrence  of  suppuration  renders 
it  necessary  to  change  the  cushion  and  oiled  silk,  I  request  aim  to  raise  Ms 
limb  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  all  suffering  or  unpleasant  feding." 

M.  Gossetin  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  success  which  attends  the  alcoholic 
dressing,  now  employed  after  amputation  in  several  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  absence  of  constriction  and  retention  of  puru- 
lent matters  incident  to  former  modes  of  dressing.  When  the  inflammatofv 
and  painful  stage  has  passed  and  healthy  granulations  begin  to  appear,  and  all 
mortified  parts  have  been  eliminated,  he  straps  up  the  stump.  In  pbeeof  the 
starving  regimen  formerly  in  vogue  at  Paris,  he  now  feeds  his  patient  well  after 
amputation,  giving  him  roast  meat  and  good  wine,  and,  if  aeeustoned  to  ako- 
hohc  drinks,  a  little  rum  or  brandy.  Effieient  ventilatioa  of  the  wards^ 
without  chilling  the  patient,  is  insisted  upon,  and  he  is  encouraged  t4»  get  up 
as  soon  as  the  sensibility  of  the  stump  will  allow.  Sisters,  nurses,  and  neigh- 
bourii^  patients  are  charged  to  acoommodate  themselves  to  his  wishes ;  thon 
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who  are  on  the  point  of  death  are  removed  from  his  Tieinitj,  and  friends  from 
oat  of  doors  are  prohibited  from  communicating  any  bad  news. 


VI.  On  Healinff  without  Suppuration  after  the  Removal  ofTumomn,    Bj 
M.  Petbequin.    (Uazette  Hebdomadaire,  1865,  No.  7.) 

M.  Petreqnin  giyes  in  this  paper  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  he  has 
adopted  a  new  mode  of  healing  the  wound  left  by  the  removal  of  a  tumour 
from  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  He  observes  that  cases  come  daily  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon  in  which  union  by  the  first  intention  being  impraeti* 
cable,  prolonged  suppuration  and  disfiguring  cioatrioes  are  the  consequenoes  of 
the  mesns  adopted.  It  occurred  to  mm  to  resort  under  these  circumstances 
to  the  use  of  iodine,  owing  to  its  well-ascertained  power  of  checking  suppura- 
tion. Having,  therefore,  completed  the  ablation  and  left  a  large  cavity  in  the 
neck  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  attempt  to  close  by  first  inten- 
tion, the  author  thoroughly  dabbed  its  entire  interior  two  or  three  timea  with 
a  pledget  of  linen,  well  soaked  in  iodine.  Its  size  was  then  diminished  as  far 
as  pjossible  by  means  of  sutures,  and  two  small  strips  of  linen  well  soaked  in 
the  iodine  was  left  within  its  interior.  The  wound  was  then  "  hermetically" 
closed  by  strios  of  linen  dipped  in  collodion,  and  a  certain  amount  of  compres- 
sion employea  by  means  of  diachylon  and  a  bandage.  On  the  fourth  and  sixth 
days  the  dressing  was  partially  renewed,  no  suppuration  having  appeared.  By 
the  ninth  day,  wnen  the  dressing  was  for  the  first  time  entirely  renewed,  the 
wound  had  much  contracted  in  size,  and  injections  of  iodine  were  practised. 
Iodine  compresses  were  also  applied,  and  after  a  few  days  longer  '*  the  cure 
was  completed,  and  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  union  by  the  first  intention 
— ^that  is,  without  inflammation  or  suppuration,  and  without  engorgement  or  a 
painful  condition  of  the  edges  of  toe  wound.  There  was  a  fine,  narrow, 
colourless  cicatrix,  which  two  months  later  had  become  linear  and  almost  im- 
])erceptible."  The  iodine  mixture  employed  at  the  time  of  the  operation  con- 
sisted of  one  part  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
for  the  subsequent  dressings  this  was  diluted  with  equal  quantities  of  water. 


YII.  On  the  Prevention  of  III  Effeett  from  dropping  Atropin  into  the  i^.  By 
Dr.  LiBBBEiGH.  (KUnische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde.  186^ 
pp.  411.) 

At  the  meeting  of  ophthalmologist-s  at  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Liebreich  brought 
ander  their  notice  a  small  instrument  which  he  has  devised  (made  by  Luer,  of 
Paris),  in  order  to  prevent  the  poisonous  effects  of  atropin  exercising  them- 
selves when  this  substance  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  The  fear  of  their  occur- 
rence not  unfrequently  prevents  an  energetic  employment  of  this  means.  Thej 
do  not  result  from  the  quantity  of  the  atropin  that  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
eve,  but  from  the  portions  which  gain  admission  to  the  throat  and  stomach 
tnrough  the  lachrymal  passages.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  difference  observed 
in  their  sensibility  to  the  influence  of  this  means  is  exclusively  dependent  upon 
the  greater  or  less  permeability  of  these  passages.  Where  these  are  completely 
obstructed,  the  strongest  and  long-contmued  applications  do  not  give  rise  to 
.  any  ffeneral  symptoms  whatever.  The  patient,  therefore,  should  be  reoom- 
mended,  while  employing  these  drops,  to  bend  the  head  much  forwards,  to  fre- 
quently blow  the  nose  and  gargle,  and  to  apply  a  finger  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  punctum  downwaras.    As  these 
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cannot,  however,  always  be  obseired,  and  nnder  the  rery  energetic  nse  of 
atropin  do  not  suffice,  the  author  has  contrived  a  small  forceps,  in  the  form  oi 
a  urrt-fine^  by  the  aid  of  which  fluid  dropped  into  the  conjunctiva  mav  be  pre- 
vented  traversing  the  lachrymal  passages.  Raising  a  fold  of  the  eyelia  parallel 
with  its  edge,  it  is  so  held  with  the  inferior  punctum,  bv  the  serre-Jine,  as  to 
produce  an  entropium.  In  very  sensitive  persons,  or  when  very  large  doses 
are  employed,  a  terrtfine  may  also  be  apphed  to  the  upper  punotum,  but  in 
most  cases  this  is  not  required. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  this  paper,  Dr.  Jaoobson 
observed  that  even  after  the  long-continued  use  of  moderate  quantities  of 
atropin  he  had  met  with  no  severe  symptom  of  intoxication,  although  dryness 
in  the  throat,  thirst,  and  sniffling  often  occur.  In  some  individuals  the  sus- 
ceptibility is  so  great,  that  from  six  to  eight  drops  give  rise  to  violent  symp- 
toms ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  effects  are  so  slight  and  transitory  that  the 
employment  of  an  instrument  seems  scarcely  called  for.  Professor  Arlt 
havinf  met  with  difficulties  in  treating  cases  in  consequence  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced bjr  the  atropin,  although  the  lower  lid  has  been  held  in  order  to  prevent 
its  entering  the  punctum,  thought  well  of  the  instrument.  He  instanced  cases 
of  extraction  after  which  atropin  may  have  to  be  energetically  employed, 
risking  the  production  of  restless  dreams. — ^Professor  Yon  Graefe  stated  that 
he  had  already  published  the  recommendation  to  close  the  eye  gently  with  the 
hand  immediately  after  dropping  in  the  atropin.  If  in  about  half  a  minute  the 
eye  be  opened  and  washed  out.  the  local  object  of  the  application  will  have 
been  attained,  while  all  general  effects  are  prevented  if  all  winking  of  the  eye 
be  avoided  as  long  as  the  atropin  remains  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva.*- 
Dr.  von  Welz  stated  that  the  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  employing  the 
atropin  in  the  form  of  ointment. — Professor  Donders  feared  that  the  pindiing 
of  and  speedy  washing  out  the  eve  would  impair  the  influence  of  the  atropin 
on  the  pupil.  A  very  dilute  solution,  kept  in  longer  contact  with  the  eye, 
produces  an  influence  not  to  be  obtained  by  short  contact.  A  sufficiently  long 
contact  may  be  secured  and  ill  effects  prevented  by  drawing  down  the  lower 
Hd  and  compressing  the  punctum  with  tne  point  of  the  finger.  This  renders 
an  instrument  unnecessary. 
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1.  VagtM  dvoiea  eum  utero  d^pliei.  By  Dr.  Laasbh,  (Monatsschr.  f.  Ge- 
burtsk.,  Dec.  1864.) 

2,  A  Case  of  Fibroids  qfthe  Uterus^  and  Cancerous  Infiltration  of  the  same  witk 
Frimary  Caneer  ^  the  Vagina.  By  Drs,  Bsk?obatq  and  Ljbbmak, 
(Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  January,  1865.) 

1.  Dk.  Laasbr  describes  the  case  of  a  liidy  who  had  been  married  sereral 
years  without  pregnancy.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  fin^  entered 
easilv  into  a  capacious  vagina  of  normal  length,  which  ended  above  in  a  nearly 
blind  sac;  there  was  only  a  rudiment  of  a  vaginal  portion  without  os  uten, 
bat  there  was  a  longitudinal  septum  forming  a  smaller  vagina,  which  latter 
was  surmounted  by  a  portio-vaginalis  and  os  uteri.  It  was  presumed  that  the 
uterus  was  also  double.  The  sterility  was  accounted  for  by  the  blind  vagba 
only  beinff  used,  the  vagina  connected  with  the  normal  cervix  being  puuied 
aaide.    The  septum  was  slit,  so  aa  to  throw  the  two  vaginn  into  one. 

S.  The  case  of  Drs.  Benporath  and  Liebman  bears  upon  the  question  whether 
uterine  fibroids  are  liable  to  cancerous  invasion,  A  woman,  aged  forty-eiffht, 
had  suffered  from  metrorrhagia,  had  had  in  early  life  several  abortions,  and  in 
the  latter  years  had  never  conceived.  A  tumour  became  manifest  in  the  abdo- 
men.    Alter  death  a  careful  examination  was  made.    There  was  a  fibroid  near 
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tbe  right  Fallopian  tube,  another  almost  endrding  the  uterine  esnty  lower 
down ;  carcinoma  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  It  resulted  that  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  was  invaded  by  the  pn^^ress  of  the  vaginal  cancer*  and 
with  it  the  fibroid  tumours  contained  in  its  walls.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
tumour  were  most  affected;  the  upper  parts,  those  most  remote  from  the 
original  seat  of  the  cancer,  were  &ee. 


n.  PXBGVAHCT. 

1.  On  the  Caruneulm  of  the  Human  Amnion.    Bj  Dr.  KnHllitK,    (Monatsschr. 
f.  Qeburtsk.,  Dec.  1864.) 

2.  06servationt  on  the  Position  qfthe  Fcetm  dming  Pregnancy,  By  Dr.  Cbxdi. 
(Leipzig,  1862-1864.) 

3.  On  a  Method Jbr  Obeerviiu  the  Position  of  the  Fatus  in  Utero  6y  the  Jfye. 
By  Dr.  AuBiWAia.     (L'Union  M^.,  Dec.  1864.) 

4.  The  Form  of  the  Basis  of  the  Thorax  in  Pregnant  and  Mng-in  Women.    By 
Prof.  DoHAN.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1864.) 

1.  Dr.  Kehrer  cites  Claude  Bernard  and  Brown-S^uard  as  describiiw  the 
cotyledons  of  the  amnion  of  ruminants  as  consisting  of  several  layers  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  assume  on  the  surface  the  characters  of  pavement  epithe- 
lium. He  says  he  himself  has  found  analogous  formations  in  the  amnion  of 
mares.  He  cites  Bimbaum  ('  Researches  on  the  Structure  of  the  Membranes 
of  the  Ovum  in  Mammalia,'  Gfiessen,  1863)  as  having  found  similar  epithelial 
growths  in  the  amnion  of  the  sow.  Kehrer  now  says  he  has  discovered  carun- 
cul»  in  the  amnion  of  a  primiparous  woman.  A  number  of  small,  white  insula 
were  found  on  the  foetal  surface  near  the  insertion  of  the  cord.  The  borders 
were  mostly  round  or  elliptic.  Most  of  the  caruncuhe  were  raised  as  thick  as 
ordinary  paper  on  the  free  amnion-surface ;  they  resembled  the  papiils  of  the 
tongue.  Tnese  bodies  consisted  of  cells  distinct  from  the  surroun£ng  amnion 
by  their  lighter  edges  and  considerably  greater  size. 

2.  Dr.  Gred^  has  made  minute  observations  on  240  cases,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  the  foetus  changes  its  position  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  one  Table  (A)  are  72  cases,  in  which  repeated  examinations 
alwaya  gave  the  same  position — vis.,  45  times  the  first  cranial,  25  times  the 
second  cranial,  and  twice  the  second  breech.  The  shortest  interval  of  observa- 
tion was  four  days,  the  longest  seventy-six  days  before  delivery. 

Table  B,  contains  24  cases.  In  every  case  a  longer  perioa  of  observation 
was  practised,  and  exhibited  in  the  begmning  a  different  foetal  position  from 
the  one  signalized  later. 

Table  C,  includes  82  cases.  In  these  the  head  or  breech  always  presented, 
and  at  from  three  to  ninety-four  days  before  delivery  the  presentation  was 
changed,  sometimes  even  shortly  before  delivery.  It  was  observed  that  tiie 
greater  number  of  cases — viz.,  65,  ended  in  the  first  cranial  position,  24  in  the 
second,  1  in  the  first  breech,  and  1  in  the  first  foot-presentation. 

Table  D,  contains  50  cases,  in  which  transverse  and  breech  presentationa 
finally  changed  into  cranial  (with  one  exception). 

Taole  E,  contains  12  cases,  marked  by  the  most  remwrkable  and  abnormal 
changes  of  position;  7  ended  in  cranial  presentations,  1  in  lace,  3  in  breech,  2 
in  transverse. 

8.  Dr.  Aubinais,  of  Nantes,  has  attempted  the  task  of  applying  transmitted 
light  to  the  investigation  of  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  He  starts 
from  this :  Put  a  fbtus  into  a  bladder  filled  with  water,  it  is  easy  to  obaecre 
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all  the  positions  imparted  to  the  foetus  hj  movements  of  the  bladder.  These 
are  seen  still  more  clearly  if  the  bladder  is  covered  with  black  paper,  and  two 
small  windows  are  made  in  it  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  a  candle  can  be 
applied  to  one,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  applied  to  the  other.  In  this 
manner  he  was  enabled  to  observe  a  loop  of  intestine  in  a  marked  case  of 
ascites.  He  also  savs,  in  a  case  of  labour  with  excessive  amniotic  distension, 
he  felt  a  loop  of  umbilical  cord  in  the  os  uteri  through  the  membranes.  He 
covered  the  abdomen  with  black  paper,  makinji^  a  small  window  on  the  side» 
and  whilst  a  candle  was  held  to  tnis,  he  exammed  the  os  by  aid  of  a  speculum 
and  another  candle,  ffe  thui  uiwjtoaiing  m  ike  liquor  awuUi  ike  loop  qfcord. 
He  recites  other  observations. 

4.  Professor  Dohm  has  made  measurements  of  the  thorax  during  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state.  He  says,  the  idea  prevailed  that,  during  gestation, 
the  abdominal  cavitv  was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  thorax.  Kuchen- 
mebter  first  doubted  this  (1849).    He  determined  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 

a  the  spirometer  in  several  persons  during  gestation,  ana  at  distant  periods 
erwaros,  and  found  only  a  slight  difference.  Wintrich  also,  in  53  pregnant 
women,  found  the  same  proportion  between  the  stature  and  the  lung  capacity 
as  in  non-preffnant  women;  and  in  12  cases  in  which  he  examinea  the  same 
persons  after  labour  observed  nearly  the  same  height  as  before  labour. 

Gerhardt  has  made  observations  upon  the  condition  of  the  diaphragm  in 
pregnant  women.  Of  42  cases,  he  found  in  36  a  normal  condition,  five  times 
a  lower  position,  once  a  higher,  and  this  in  persons  in  the  last  period  of  gesta- 
tion. It  was  found  from  8  observations  ot  Schultze,  that  the  basis  of  the 
thorax  was  expanded  during  gestation,  and  contracted  after  labour.  Lastly. 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  region  of  heart-dulness,  that  in  preg- 
nancy the  stemo-costal  part  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  displaced,  but  that  the 
vault  of  the  diaphragm  is  more  arched,  so  that  the  heart  is  pressed  forward 
against  the  wail  of  tne  chest. 

I>ohm  measured  the  chests  of  fifty  persons,  first,  in  the  last  week  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  secondly,  within  the  first  eight  days  after  labour.  He  selected 
two  points  for  measurement:  first,  around  the  thorax,  under  the  axiUie; 
second,  round  a  line  on  a  level  with  the  root  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The 
person  was  in  the  upright  position,  arms  hanging  down.  Result : — In  most 
cases  the  base  of  the  thorax  shows  a  greater  width  during  pregnane v  than  in 
childbed ;  and  ou  the  other  hand,  a  lesser  depth  from  before  backwards.  With 
the  emptying  of  the  uterus,  this  relation  changes.  The  thorax  falls  from  the 
sides  together;  its  transverse  diameter  diminishes;  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  increases.  These  changes  of  form  are  less  frequent  and  less  marked 
at  the  level  of  the  axilhe  than  in  the  basis.  The  cause  of  this  change  lies  in 
the  yielding  of  the  thoracic  walls  at  the  front,  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages 
beine  the  least  fixed  parts.  Dohm  admits  that  his  observations  are  too  ^w 
for  uie  determination  of  the  question. 
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1.  Separaiion  of  a  Fibrout  Uierine  Folyput  in  a  Foreepe  Labour,    By  Dr. 
KoBERT  FoHi..    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  January,  1865.) 

2.  On  Entrance  of  Air  into  ike  Uierine  Feint,  with  a  Fatal  Caae  following  ike 

Uterine  Douche.    By  Dr.  R.  Olsuausem.    (Ibid.,  Nov.,  1864.^ 

3.  Accouchement  force  through  the  Urethra,      Communicated  by  Professor 

Sfixoelbbbo.    (Ibid.) 

4.  Laceration  qf  the  Uterus:  Invettigatum  at  to  Homicide  from  Malapraxit,. 
By  Professor  HoniLLNN.    (Ibid.) 
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5.  Two  Cases  of  Laeeraiiom  of  tke  Uterus  (Obstetric  ContribwtioiB.)    By  Dr. 
Abboo.    (Monatasehr.  f.  Gebuiisk.,  Januarj,  1865.) 

6.  On  a  Method  <f  DeeapUaHon  wUhtmt  ImstntmetstMi  Aid.     Bj  Dr.  Bit. 
(L'Union  M6d.,  Deo.,  1864.) 

7.  Casaream  SeetUm,  wUh  Smeeessfid  Besult  to  Mother  amd  Child,     Bj  Dr. 
Bndsh.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  January,  1865.) 

8.  DeseripHom  of  the  Uterus  ami  Abdomitial  WMs  ^  a  ITomaM  whs  Died 

Tioenijf'fimr  Years  after  Cesarean  Seetum,    Br  Dr.  Yulda.    (Ibid.,  Dec^ 
1864.) 

9.  Report  qfthe  Lytngnn  InsHtutum  of  DmUziff  from  1840  to  1863  (sMchsive.) 
By  Dr.  Abeoo.    (Ibid.,  Deo.,  1864.) 

10.  Oleum  Origeroni  in  Uterine  ffcemorrhage.     By  J.  Q.  BiCH.      (Canada 
Lancet,  Sept.,  1864.) 

11.  On  Obstetric  Statistics.     By  Profesaor  HBonB.    (Monatsaebr.  f.  Qeb., 
Dec,  1864.) 

1.  Dr.  Pohl  attended  a  primtpmi  wbose  labour  was  tedioos  and  oonmlicated 
with  bleeding,  and  the  descent  of  a  tumour  into  the  vagina.  The  stalk  of  the 
tumour  was  traced  to  the  cervix  uteri,  which  was  quite  open.  The  forceps  was 
applied  to  the  head,  whilst  the  tumour  was  held  up  by  the  midwife.  As  the 
shoulders  were  extracted  the  polypus  fell  out.  The  patient  did  weU ;  there 
was  no  more  bleeding. 

8.  Dr.  Olshausen  relates  a  fatal  ease  of  entry  of  air  into  the  uterine  vdns. 
A  secundipara  of  robust  frame,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  at  term.  The  ntems 
was  unusually  distended ;  no  albumen  in  urine.  Labour  lin^ring ;  uterine 
douche  used.  The  water  was  of  30*  Reaumur ;  it  was  forced  into  the  va^na 
bjT  a  pump,  gently.  A  third  injection  was  made  by  a  midwife.  After  ei^t 
minutes*  use  the  patient  began  to  complam  of  oppression.  The  tube  was  witii* 
drawn.  The  patient  rose  in  bed,  immediately  feU  back  senseless,  and  died  in 
a  minute  at  most,  under  convulsive  respiratory  movements  and  distortions  of 
the  face.  Eight  minutes  later  bleeding  by  the  median  vein  was  tried,  but  only 
a  few  drops  6  owed.  On  touching  the  body,  distinct  and  widely-spread  erepi« 
tation  was  felt. 

Autom^  eight  hours  after  death.— A  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid  Mood 
escaped  mm  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  The  cerebral  membranes  veiy 
hypersmic;  brain  normal;  lungs  somewhat  congested;  heart  lying  trans- 
versely, apex  in  fourth  intercostal  space.  Left  ventricle  in  firm  oontraetiott ; 
right  quite  soft,  something  like  an  intestine  with  thick  wails ;  the  ooronarr 
vessels  contained  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles.  Left  heart  had  scarcely  any  blood; 
the  right  held  little,  out  it  was  frothy.  Abdomen :  The  distended  ntems  cre- 
pitated everywhere  on  pressure  under  the  hand.  A  number  of  vessels  of 
medium  calibre  immediately  under  the  peritoneum  were  plainly  filled  with  atr. 
The  right  broad  ligament  was  strcmgly  distended  with  air-bubbles ;  and  this 
emphysema  of  cellular  tissue  extenaed  from  the  broad  ligament  tlurongfa  the 
retro-peritoneal  space  to  the  inner  side  of  the  right  kidney,  and  even  below  the 
liver  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens.  The  vena  cava  aseendens  was  enormomsfy  dis^ 
tended — ^it  was  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  distension  was  mainly  owinff 
to  air.  The  uterus  was  divided  in  the  median  line.  A  placenta  was  attachea 
to  the  anterior  wall ;  a  small  flap  to  the  right  was  detaolied  fh>m  the  ntcnia. 
Another  placenta  was  attached  behind  and  to  the  right.  A  larger  portion  of 
this  had  oeen  separated,  so  that  there  was  a  sort  of  pouch  between  it  and  the 
uterine  wall.  The  two  ova  were*  uninjured.  Deatn  was  caused  by  foraitf 
air  into  the  vessels  of  the  placental-site.  It  was  concluded  that  the  t«be  had 
been  passed  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  that  air  had  been  socked  up  with  iht 
water  by  the  pump. 
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[This  oase  prctoenU  another  example  of  iKe  dan;^  of  resortiiM^  to  the  yagiaal 
douche  for  the  purpose  of  iaduciog  laboar,  a  danger  from  which  the  more 
certain  and  ei.peaitiou8  method  of  hydrostatic  dilatation  of  the  oervii:  idXen, 
recommended  oj  the  Reporter,  is  free.] 

8.  Professor  Spielberg  relates  an  extraordinary  case  in  which  a  praotitioner, 
6&deatoiirii^  to  bring  on  mboar  on  account  of  convulsions,  mistook  the  urethra 
ibr  the  vaffina.  He  passed  his  finger  up  the  urethra,  and  appears  to  have 
lacerated  the  base  of  ine  bladder.  Copious  h»morrhage  foUowed.  The  wonum 
died  undelivered.  On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  cervix  uteri  was 
intact ;  the  va^na  was  torn  at  the  lower  part  in  front ;  the  bladder  contained 
dots  of  blood ;  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  Urethra  were  actually  torn  up, 
there  remaining  no  trace  of  vestibulum. 

4.  A  midwife  was  presumed  to  be  in  presence  of  a  transverse  presentation 
and  made  fruitless  attempts  to  turn.  A  cupper,  after  long  exertion,  delivered 
the  chUd.  According  to  eye-witnesses,  the  midwife  immediately  introduced 
her  hand,  and  with  great  roughness  dragged  away  the  placenta ;  intestines 
followed.  A  medico-legal  investigation  was  instituted.  The  dissection  re- 
Tealed :  coagulated  blood  in  the  pelvic  cavity ;  a  third  of  the  small  intestines 
projecting  tnrough  a  rent  into  the  vat^ina.  There  was  a  reilt  ten  inches  long, 
Deginningon  the  right  side  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  continued  throng 
the  lower  segment  and  into  the  vagina.  The  walls  of  the  uterus  and 
the  deoidua  were  obviously  injured,  showing  sngillations ;  pelvis  normal. 
When  was  the  rupture  effected?  What  was  tne  agent P  The* decision 
was,  that  the  midwife  did  it  in  extmcting  the  placenta,  as  the  marks  of 
Tiolenee  began  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  uterus,  near  the  insertion  of  the 
placenta.  « 

5.  In  a  report  of  his  practice  (presumed  to  be  private)  Dr.  Abegg  nOates 
two  oases  of  rupture  of  tne  uterus : 

Case  I.  A  woman,  aged  forty-one,  w«s  in  her  tenth  pregnancy,  suffenng 
from  carcinoma  of  the  portio -vaginalis  uteri,  and  extensive  cancerous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  uterus  proper.  In  her  eighth  month  it  became  necessary  to  ^Ltcact 
the  child— -footlinf  presentation— on  account  of  severe  haemorrhage,  the  result 
ef  the  rupture.  The  mother  died  of  peritonitis.  In  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vterus  was  a  large  fibroid. 

Case  II.  A  woman,  a^d  thirty^five,  when  about  three  months  pregnaiit  'for 
the  third  time,  was  seized  with  peritonitis.  At  term,  after  twelve  hours* 
labour,  the  pains  became  enfeeblea,  the  signs  of  the  child's  life  disappeared. 
Four  hours  later,  a  strong  shivering  fit  occurred,  attended  hj  a  loud  cry  df  the 
woman;  the  child  was  expelled  dead,  head  presenting.  Copious  bleeding  took 
place  into  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  mother  quickly  died. 

6.  Dr.  Pajot  having  shown  how  the  head  of  a  foetus  in  utero  mi^ht  bt 
separated  by  aid  of  a  cord.  Dr.  Key  was  led,  in  a  case  where  he  had  no  in^ru- 
BBcnts  at  huid  wherewith  to  apply  a  cord,  to  effect  his  purpose  without.  He 
oarried  a  loop  over  the  neck  by  means  of  the  index  of  one  hand,  and  seized  it 
with  the  other  hand,  and  by  a  saw-movement  decapitated.  The  mother  did 
wdL 

7.  Dr.  Ender  relates  a  successful  case  of  Cnsarean  section.  A  woman,  agei 
twenty-seven,  a  sempstrass  in  wretched  poverty,  very  rhachitic.  three  feet  tmh 
inches  high,  was  aomitted  into  the  I^jfixig-in  Hospital  at  Trier.     Measnre- 
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merits :  External  conjagata,  6" ;  distance  of  the  anterior  spinoas  processes, 
8^' ;  distance  of  the  trochanters,  10" ;  circumference  of  the  pelvis,  30" ;  dis- 
tance of  the  tubera  ischiorum,  2''  9^'' ;  from  the  point  of  the  sacmm  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  symphysis,  3''  3'".  The  entire  sacral  cavity  was  very  small, 
easily  compassed  by  one  Enger.    The  conjagata  vera  was  estimated  at  2*  8'". 

Labour  oaving  set  in,  the  operation  was  performed  under  chloroform.  Pro- 
fuse hsemorrhage  followed  the  incision  in  the  uterus;  the  patient  seemed  for  a 
time  moribund,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  was  removed  tne  bleeding  stepped. 
The  convalescence  was  tedious,  but  ultimately  mother  and  child  did  welL 

8.  A  rhachitic  woman  underwent  Cesarean  section  at  the  i^  of  twenty- 
nine  ;  recovered,  and  died  after  twenty-four  years,  of  pneumonia.  The  parts 
on  dissection  showed :  the  scar  presenting  a  distendea,  saccular  prominenoe 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg ;  on  the  inside  of  the  scar,  a  loop  of  small  intes- 
tine tliree  inches  and  a  half  lon^  adhering ;  the  anterior  upper  surface  of  the 
uterus  adhering  by  a  strong,  thick,  cellular  membrane  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
whilst  the  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries  were  free.  The  body  of  the  uterus  was 
four  inches  long ;  the  mucous  membrane  smooth,  nowhere  showing  a  trace  of 
incision.  The  uterine  soar,  however,  was  plainly  seen  in  the  wall  on  a 
transverse  section. 

9.  Dr.  Abegg  gives  an  account  of  the  practice  of  the  Lying-in  Listitution 
of  Dantzic,  from  184!0  to  1863  inclusive:  5190  deliveries  took  place;  of 
these,  2^41  were  in  primipane,  2749  multipane.  There  were  5011  head 
presentations,  109  breech,  94  footling^  56  transverse,  28  face,  and  5  knee 
presentations. 

The  forceps  was  applied  275  times  to  presenting  head,  31  times  to  the 
following  head — ).e.»  iif  all,  once  in  every  17  labours.  The  ehief  indicaiioa 
was  uterine  inertia  when  the  head  was  in  the  pelvis. 

Turning  was  performed  108  times — i.e.,  once  in  49.  The  frequency  of  pro- 
lapsus of  the  cord,  placenta  pnevia^  and  of  twins  and  premature  labours 
explains  the  relative  frequency  of  this  operation. 

Eclampsia  occurred  in  35  cases. 

The  mortality  is  not  given. 

10.  Dr.  Rich  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  Canada 
flea-bane  (Origeron  Canadense)  in  uterine  hiemorrhage.  He  aajrs  it  was  first 
introduced  by  Dr.  Boumonville,  of  Philadel]^a,  in  1854,  who  gives  it  in  doses 
of  five  to  ten  minims  every  two  hours,    uv.  Rich  says,  after  years  of  fire- 

Suent  experience,  "  it  is  one  of  our  most  certain  remedies  in  cases  of  flooding." 
t  causes  uterine  contraction. 

11.  Professor  Hecker  has  made  a  series  of  observations  upon  the  duration 
of  the  several  stages  of  labour;  on  the  form  of  presentation  observed  in  suc- 
cessive labours ;  the  weight  of  the  child ;  and  the  length  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
In  316  cases  of  women  having  had  two  labours  the  same  presentation  occurred 
in  192 — ^i.e.,  the  first  cranial  in  166  cases,  and  the  second  in  26  cases.  The 
number  of  observations  in  women  having  had  three  or  more  labours  was  too 
limited  to  be  of  much  value,  but  they  justify  the  general  eondusion  that 
changes  of  presentation  are  more  common  than  is  generally  admitted. 

TJie  Duraiion  of  Labour, — The  mean  duration  of  the  first  stage  in  375 
primiparn  was  sixteen  hours.  The  mean  duration  of  the  first  st^e^  in  tlie 
same  275  persons  in  their  second  labour  was  ten  hours. 

In  277  primipane,  the  second  stage  lasted  two  hours.  Li  277  cases  of  the 
same  persons,  tne  second  stage  in  the  second  labour  lasted  nine  hours. 
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The  Weight  of  ike  Child  in  relation  to  the  Nutnber  of  the  Labour. 

OxmnmiM. 

The  first  cbild  weighed  on  an  average  of  528     .    .    .    3201 


„  second  „  „  686 

„  third  „  „  654 

„  fourth  ,,  „  416 

„  fifth  „  „  177 

„  sixth  „  „  74 


3330 
3353 
3360 
3412 
3353 


Thus  the  reguUr  increase  of  weight  is  first  broken  at  the  sixth  child. 

[In  relation  to  this  investigation  of  Dr.  Heckerit  deserves  to  be  stated  that 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  having  made  observations  in  the  same  direction,  con* 
tends  that  the  weight  of  the  child  is  not  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the 
labour,  but  upon  the  mother's  age — ^that  b,  that  a  woman  of  thirty,  who  has 
borne  several  children,  will  have  a  child  of  corresponding  weight  with  that  of 
a  woman  of  thirty,  delivered  for  the  first  time.  Tne  weight,  he  says,  increases 
up  to  thirty,  and  then  tends  to  decline. — Refortba.] 

The  Lenath  of  the  Cord — ^Hecker  says  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cord 
was  usually  of  the  same  length  in  the  same  individual 
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By  W.  F.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
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